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.PREFACE. 


At  the  meeting  ort!ie  Britisli  Assrxjiiition  for  the  Adrancement  of 
Science,  held  at  Oxford  in  1860, 1  read  an  abstract  of  the  physiological 
argument  contained  in  this  work  respecting  the  menUil  progroa  of  Eu- 
rope, reserving  ihe  historical  evideoce  for  subsequent  publicati&i. 

TIuA  rolumo  cotilainH  that  evidence  It  is  intended  as  the  complc* 
tton  of  my  work  on  Ilnmftn  Physiology,  in  which  man  was  treated  of 
as  an  individaal.    In  this  he  is  oonsidercd  in  his  social  relation. 

But  the  reader  will  also  find,  I  think,  that  it  is  a  history  of  the  prog- 
reaa  of  ideas  and  opinions  from  u  jxiint  of  view  hcrctofuru  almost  en- 
tirely neglected.  There  are  two  mciboda  of  dealing  with  philosophical 
questions — the  liteniiy  and  the  scientillo.  Many  things  which  in  a  puTe- 
Jy  literary  treatment  of  the  subject  remain  in  tlic  background,  sponta- 
neously assume  a  more  slrlking  position  when  their  edentifio  rdatjons 
are  considered.     It  is  the  latter  tnclhod  that  I  have  used. 

Social  advancement  is  as  completely  under  the  control  of  ontural 
hkw  as  is  bodily  growth.  The  life  of  an  individual  is  a  miniature  of 
the  life  of  a  nation.  These  propositions  it  is  the  special  object  of  this 
book  to  dcmonetratc. 

Ko  one,  I  believe,  baa  hitherto  undertaken  the  labor  of  arranpng  tbe 
evideoce  offered  by  tho  intellectual  history  of  Kuropo  in  accordance 
with  physiological  principles,  so  as  to  illuBirato  the  orderly  progress  of 
civilization,  or  collected  the  facta  furnished  by  other  branches  of  sci- 
ence with  a  view  of  enabling  ua  to  recogniix:  clearly  the  conditions  un< 
dcr  which  that  progrcfa  takes  place.  This  philosophical  deficiency  I 
have  endeavored  in  the  followiug  pages  to  supply. 

Seen  thus  through  the  medium  of  physiology,  history  presents  a  new 
aspect  to  OS.  Wo  gain  a  more  just  and  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
thoughts  and  motives  of  men  in  successive  ogee  of  the  world. 

In  tbc  Piefaco  to  the  second  edition  of  my  Physiology,  publishcd*in 

!i8,  it  was  mentioned  that  this  work  was  at  that  time  written.     Thu 


IT  PEEPACE. 

changes  that  have  been  since  made  in  it  have  been  chiefly  with  a  view 
of  condensing  it.  The  discussion  of  several  scientific  questions,  such 
OS  that  of  the  origin  of  species,  which  have  recently  attracted  public 
attention  so  strongly,  has,  however,  remained  untouched,  the  principles 
offered  being  the  same  as  presented  in  the  former  work  in  1866. 
JTbt  Tobk,  1861. 

• 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Ownro  to  the  Civil  War,  the  publication  of  this  work  has  been  post- 
poned for  nearly  two  years.  I  do  not  regret  the  delay.  The  Ameri- 
can reader,  for  whom  it  is  chiefly  intended,  will  find  on  many  of  its 
pages  suggestions  arising  from  the  history  of  other  people  and  other 
institutions,  which  may  be  profitably  considered  in  connection  with  the 
great  events  now  transpiring.  When  a  nation  has  reached  one  of  the 
epochs  of  its  life,  and  is  preparing  itself  for  another  period  of  progress 
under  new  conditions,  it  is  well  for  every  thoughtful  man  interested  in 
its  prosperity  to  turn  hia  eyea  from  the  contentions  of  the  present  to 
the  accomplished  facts  of  the  past,  and  to  seek  for  a  solution  of  existing 
difficulties  in  the  record  of  what  other  people  in  former  times  have  done. 
Skw  York,  1863. 
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Crmtdfur  cf  At  Jjaetriiu  tiial  At  WorU  it  poMmtd  ly  Jjae, 

I  vSTSsxy,  in  this  work,  to  consider  in  what  maoncr  the  advancement 
of  Baropo  in  civilizotioa  hos  taken  plncc,  to  ascertain  how  fhr  ^a  >oMm 
iw  piogrees  fans  been  fortaitous,  and  Low  iar  delenDiued  by  ^"^•'■* 
primordial  lavr. 

Dues  tbo  proccssioD  of  nations  in  time,  liko  the  crratio  phantasm  of 
&  dKAu,  go  forward  without  reason  or  order?  or,  ia  there  a  predetcnn- 
iticd,  a  Bolomn  march,  in  which  all  must  join,  ever  mo%'iDg,  over  resist- 
lewly  advancung,  encountering  and  enduring  an  inevitable  suoccsaionof 
erentii? 

In  a  pliiloeophical  examination  of  the  intcllcctnal  aodpoliticnl  historr 
of  DAtioDH,  an  answer  to  these  qucstiona  Is  to  be  fotmd.  But  how  diOi' 
enit  it  u  to  master  the  moss  of  facta  necessary  to  be  collected,  to  handle 
•0  great  an  accuinulatiun,  to  arraiigo  it  in  ^c  oloarest  point  of  view; 
how  diJBcult  it  is  to  select  coiructly  the  icpi'cisentative  men,  (^  wagmtef 
to  produce  them  in  the  proper  scenes,  and  lo  conduct  sue-  "^  »»«>*wt 
eenfallf  so  grand  and  coiupticated  a  drama  as  that  of  European  life! 
Tboagh  in  one  sense  the  subject  offers  itself  as  a  scientific  problem,  and 
in  thai  manner  alono  I  havo  to  deal  with  it,  in  another  It  swctk  into  a 
nobla  epio— the  Ufa  of  humanity,  its  wnr&re  and  repose,  ita  object  and 
its  end. 

Man  is  the  orcbctTpc  of  BOQiel>y.  Individual  development  is  tbo 
model  of  aodal  prognsi. 


2  FRIUmVE  OPINIONS  OF  liAK. 

Some  have  asserted  that  hnman  affairs  are  altogether  deteimined  by 
the  voluntary  action  of  men,  some  t£at  the  Providence  of  God  directs 
us  iu  every  step,  some  that  all  events  are  fixed  by  Destiny.  It  is  for 
us  to  ascertain  bow  far  each  of  these  affirmations  is  true. 

The  life  of  individual  man  is  of  a  mixed  nature.  In  part  he  submits 
iDdiTUiu]  life  rf  to  *^6  free-will  impulses  of  himself  and  others,  in  part  be 
.miiaduiii  ^  under  the  inexorable  dominion  of  law.  He  insensibly 
changes  his  estimate  of  the  relative  power  of  each  of  these  infiuencea  as 
he  passes  through  successive  stages.  In  the  confidence  of  youth  be 
imagiues  that  very  much  is  under  his  control,  iu  the  disappointment  of 
old  age  very  little.  As  time  wears  on,  and  the  delusions  of  early  imag- 
ination vanish  away,  he  learns  to  correct  his  sanguine  views,  and  pre- 
scribes a  narrower  boundary  for  the  things  he  expects  to  obtain.  The 
tealities  of  life  undeceive  him  at  last,  and  there  steals  over  the  evening 
of  his  days  an  unwelcome  conviction  of  the  vanity  of  human  hopes. 
The  things  he  has  secured  are  not  the  thin^  he  expected.  He  sees 
that  a  Supreme  Power  has  been  using  bim  for  unknown  ends,  that  he 
was  brought  into  the  world  without  his  own  knowledge,  and  is  depart- 
ing from  it  against  his  own  will. 

Whoever  has  made  the  physical  and  intellectual  histoiy  of  individual 
man  bis  study,  will  be  prepared  to  admit  in  what  a  surprising  manner 
It  fomhmson  it  foreshadows,  social  history.  The  equilibrium  and  move- 
■X*'""''-  ment  of  humanity  are  altogether  physiological  phenomena. 
Yet  not  without  hesitation  may  such  an  opinion  be  frankly  avowed, 
since  it  is  offensive  to  the  pride,  and  to  many  of  the  prejudices  and  in- 
terests of  our  age.  An  author  who  has  been  disposed  to  devote  many 
years  to  the  labor  of  illustrating  this  topic,  has  need  of  the  earnest  sup- 
port of  all  who  prize  the  truth ;  and,  considering  the  extent  and  pro- 
fundity of  his  subject,  his  work,  at  the  best,  must  be  very  imperfect,  re- 
quiring all  the  forbearance,  and  even  the  generosity  of  criticism. 

In  -the  intellectual  infancy  of  a  savage  state  Man  transfers  to  Nature 
nm  opiidocii  his  conceptions  of  himself,  and,  considering  that  every  thing 
t/mngti^  he  does  is  determined  by  his  own  pleasure,  regards  all  pass- 
ing eveniB  as  depending  on  the  arbitraiy  volition  of  a  superior  but  in- 
visible power.  He  gives  to  the  world  a  constitution  like  bis  owh.  The 
tendency  is  necessarily  to  superstition.  Whatever  is  strange,  or  power- 
ful, or  vast,  impresses  bis  imagination  with  dread.  Such  objects  are 
only  the  outwsJd  manifestations  of  an  indwelling  spirit,  and  therefore 
worthy  of  his  veneration. 

After  Eeason,  aided  by  Experience,  has  led  him  forth  from  these  delu- 
sions as  respects  surrounding  things,  he  still  clings  to  his  original  ideas 
ati  respects  objects  far  removed.  In  the  distance  and  irresistible  mo- 
tions of  the  stars  he  finds  arguments  for  the  supernatural,  and  gives  to 
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cacti  of  these  shining  bodies  on  abiding  and  oonlrolling  gonioa.  The 
mental  phase  through  nhich  he  is  passing  permits  him  to  beliere  in  the 
excrciao  of  planetary  ioJlDeiioes  OD  himself. 

But  OS  reason  led  him  forth  from  fotichism,  so  in  due  time  it  ngain 
leadfl  him  forth  from  star-worship.  Perhaps  not  without  riuddn  'i-pvna 
jegni  does  ho  abandon  ibo  mythological  forms  ho  has  cru-  "^  •>"••«**. 
ftlotl;  for,  long  aAcr  he  has  ascertainod  that  tho  planets  are  nothing 
more  than  shining  pointy  without  any  perceptible  inSuence  on  him,  he 
still  venerates  tho  genii  onco  supposed  to  vivify  them,  perhaps  even  be 
exalts  them  into  immortal  gods. 

Philosophically  spcokiDg,  ho  is  exohanging  "by  ascending  degrees  hi9 
primitive  doctrine  of  arbitrary  volition  for  the  doctrine  of  low.  As  the 
fiill  of  a  stone,  the  flowing  of  a  river,  the  movement  of  a.  shadow,  the 
rostling  of  a  leaf,  have  been  traced  to  physical  causes,  to  like  codbcs  at 
last  are  traced  the  rcvoIutionH  of  the  stars.  In  events  and  scenes  coq- 
lioually  inercosiDg  in  greatness  and  grandear,  he  is  detecting  tho  do- 
minion of  law.  The  goblins,  and  genii,  and  gods  who  sue-  Th.  um  irm. 
oesRvely  extorted  his  fear  and  veneration,  who  determined  ••«»™*^"- 
cvcnw  by  their  Ciful  passions  or  whims,  arc  at  last  displaced  by  the  no- 
ble conception  of  one  ^Vlraighty  Being,  who  rules  the  univcisc  uocorduig 
to  leaaon,  and  therefore  according  to  law. 

In  this  manner  tho  doctrine  of  goremmcnt  by  law  is  extended,  until 
at  last  it  embraces  all  natural  events.  It  vias  thus  Uiat,  hardly  two  can- 
tnries  ago,  that  doctrine  gathered  immense  force  from  the  discovery  of 
Kewton  that  Kepler's  laws,  under  which  the  movements  of  ju,  .ppHcHon  m 
tho  planetary  bodies  are  execated,  issvie  as  a  mathematical  '^»^*t«m. 
Dtteffiity  from  a  very  simple  material  condition,  and  that  the  compHca- 
ted  motions  of  tho  solar  Bystora  can  not  bo  other  than  what  thoy  arc. 
Few  of  those  who  r«ad  in  tho  beautiful  geometry  of  the  Principia  the 
demonstration  of  this  (act.  saw  the  imposing  philoRophical  consequences 
which  must  inevitably  follow  this  scientitic  discovery.  And  now  the 
invcatigation  of  the  aspect  of  tho  skies  in  post  ages,  and  all  predictions 
of  its  fotorc,  rest  essentially  upon  the  principlo  that  no  arbitrary  voli- 
tion overintervene8,tho  gigantic  mochanism  moving  impassively  in  ri> 
tae  of  a  mathematical  law. 

And  BO  upon  the  earth,  tho  mora  perfectly  we  understand  the  eanaes 
of  present  events,  the  more  plainly  arc  they  seen  to  bo  tho  consequences 
of  physical  conditions,  and  tbcrcforo  the  results  of  law.  To  allude  to 
otM  example  out  of  many  that  might  bo  considered,  the  winds,  A».\iiMnm 
how  proverbially  inconstant,  who  can  tell  whence  they  come  •"•"*«»* 
or  whither  the^  go!  If  any  thing  hears  cho  fltAil  character  of  arln- 
Crary  volition,  sorely  it  Li  tliesc.  But  we  deceive  ourselves  in  imag- 
tiling  that  atinos])herio  cvcnta  are  fortuitous.  Where  shall  a  line  be 
drawn  between  that  eternal  trade-wind,  which,  originating  in  weU-t»i> 
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deiBtood  pbyfiicol  causes,  sweeps,  like  ibe  breath  of  destiny,  slowly,  and 
solemnly,  and  everlastingly  ovur  the  FociOc  Ocean,  and  Uio  variable 
gttsts  into  vbLcli  it  d^eueratee  ta  more  northerly  and  soutberly  regions 
—gusts  whicb  seem  to  oonte  without  any  cause,  and  to  pass  away  with- 
out leaving  any  trace?  In  what  lalituilo  ifi  it  that  thu  iloiiiuin  of  tha 
physical  ends,  and  that  of  the  SQpernatural  begins? 

All  mundane  events  ore  the  results  of  the  operation  of  law.  "Every 
moTement  in  the  Bkies  or  upou  tbu  earth  proclttimii  to  us  tbat  tlio  imi* 
verse  is  under  government. 

But  if  wu  admit  that  this  is  the  case,  from  tlie  luote  tliat  floats  in  the 
eunbeam  to  multiple  stars  revolving  round  each  other,  &t^  we  willing  to 
carry  our  principles  to  thei  r  consequences,  and  rceoguize  a  like  operation 
of  law  among  li\'ing  as  among  lifeless  things,  in  the  organic  as  well  as  the 
inorganic  world  ?    W  hat  testimony  doca,j)hysiology  oflcr  on  this  point? 

L'hysiology,  in  ilH  progress,  bos  paeaed  through  tlie  eamc  phases  us 
pbysicB.  Living  beings  have  been  considered  as  beyond  the  power  of 
external  influeucea,  and,  conspicuously  among  them,  Man  bos  been  of- 
And  10  dwor-  ^11^^  to  be  independent  of  the  forces  that  rule  the  world  in 
fMia*«id.  Tpiiicii  jiQ  liyes.  Besides  that  immaterial  principle,  the  soul, 
which  distinguisbea  bim  from  all  bis  animated  compauions,  and  makes 
hira  a  moral  and  responsible  bgtng,  ho  has  been  feigned,  like  them,  to 
possess  anotlicr  immaterial  priaciplc,  the  vital  agent,  wUicb,  in  a  way  of 
its  own,  carries  forward  all  the  various  operations  in  his  economy. 

But  when  it  waa  discovered  that  the  heart  of  man  is  constructed  upon 
the  recognized  rules  of  hydraulics,  and  wilb  iw  great  lubes  is  fomislied 
with  common  mechanical  contrivances,  valves;  when  it  was  disoovcrcd 
nyKutrtooK).  that  the  eye  has  been  arranged  on  the  most  refined  princi- 
ples of  optica,  ils  cornea,  and  humors,  nud  lens  properly  converging  the 
rays  to  form  an  image — itn  iris,  like  the  diaphmgm  of  a  tetcBcope  or  mi- 
croscope, shutting  out  stray  light,  and  regulating  the  quantity  admitted ; 
when  it  was  discovered  tliat  the  car  is  furnished  with  the  means  of  deal- 
ing with  the  three  characteristics  of  sound — its  tympanum  for  intensity, 
its  cochlea  for  pitch,  its  semicircuhir  canals  for  quality;  when  it  was 
iseen  that  tlio  air  brought  into  the  great  mr-passagcs  by  the  descent  of 
ibe  diaphragm,  colling  into  play  atmasjiheric  pressure,  is  conveyed  upon 
physical  prindples  into  the  ultimate  colls  of  tbe  lungs,  and  thence  into 
the  blood,  prodaciog  chemical  changes  throughout  the  system,  disen- 
gaging beat,  and  permitting  all  the  functions  of  organic  life  to  go  on ; 
when  thcflo  facts  and  very  many  others  of  a  like  kind  were  brought  into 
promincnco  by  modem  physiology,  it  obviously  became  necessary  to  ad- 
mit that  animated  bein^p  do  not  constitute  that  exception  once  sujipoeed, 
and  Uiat  organic  operations  are  lh«  result  of  pbysical  agencies. 

Iftbua,inthc  reoceecs  of  the  individual  economy,  these  natural  agents 
bear  away,  must  they  not  operato  in  the  social  economy  too? 
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lias  the  great  shadolcaa  dcsort  notliiDglo  do  with  tbo  ))a.bitsof  tlio  no- 
mailo  Uibes  who  pitch  their  tents  tipon  it — the  fertile  |)l«in  tn  kcw  m««i  m 
DO  connection  with  flocks  and  pastoral  life — the  mauntain  '''^*»**>»"'^ 
fhstnesscs  with  the  counige  that  bus  so  ofteu  defended  them — the  nea 
with  habitB  of  odrcnturc  ?  Indeed,  do  not  all  our  expectations  of  the 
stabili^of  aooinl  institutions  rest  ujwn  oar  belief  in  the  stability  of  sur- 
Toonding  phyRifflt!  eouditioiis?  From  the  time  of  Bodio,  who  ocariy 
tliTcc  bandrwl  years  ago  publisbed  bis  work  "  De  liepublica,"  iktee 
princtplea  have  been  well  rec<^ized :  that  tbo  lawa  of  Nature  can  not 
be  subordinated  to  the  will  of  Man,  and  that  government  must  be  adapt- 
ed to  diraatc.  It  was  these  things?  whicli  led  him  to  the  oonolusion  tbnt 
fbrce  is  beet  resorted  to  for  northern  nations,  reason  for  tbo  middle,  and 
■opcnrtitiou  for  the  southern. 

lu  tlie  month  of  March  the  sun  crcxacfl  the  equator,  dispensing  hia 
imys  more  abundantly  over  our  northern  hemisphere.  Following  in  his 
tnin,  A  wave  of  verdure  eap-inds  toward  the  pole.  The  luxiirianc©  la 
in  proportion  to  the  loi-^l  brilliancy.  The  animal  world  is  KAMxrfihm- 
alio  affected.  Pressed  forward,  or  solicited  onward  by  the  ud  piwu 
mumUit  tho  birds  of  passage  commotice  their  annual  migration,  keeping 
pacQ  with  the  developing  vegetation  beneath.  As  autumn  com&s  on, 
this  orderly  advance  of  light  and  life  is  followed  by  an  orderly  retreat, 
and  in  its  turn  the  southern  licmisjihere  presenta  the  some  glorious  phe- 
nomeoion.  Onco  every  year  doei;  the  life  oftbe  earth  pulsate;  now  thet« 
ifl  an  abounding  vitality,  now  a  dc^^olatiun.  But  what  is  the  cause  of 
all  thin?  It  is  only  racchauleal.  The  earth's  axin  of  rotation  is  inclined 
to  tbo  piano  of  her  orbit  of  rcvolation  round  the  sun. 

t**  tlmt  wnmlorful  phcnornuTion  and  iis  p-xphinaiion  bo  a  leson  to  US: 
lut  it  profauntlly  impress  ua  with  iho  importance  of  physical  agents  and 
physical  lawa.  They  inicrvene  in  the  life  and  death  of  man  pursonally 
and  aodally.  External  events  become  interwoven  in  onr  constitution: 
tbcir  poiodicities  create  periodicities  in  us.  Day  and  night  arc  incor- 
porated ia  our  waking  and  sleeping;  summer  and  winter  compel  as  to 
exhibit  cycles  in  our  life. 

They  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  subject  have  long  ago  ascer- 
tained  tliat  the  possibility  of  human  existence  on  tbc  bKUriduBiuiiiMa) 
earth  depends  on  conditions  altogether  of  a  matenol  kind.  raSii^ ''''^^°*' 
Since  it  is  only  within  a  narrow  rango  of  temperature  that  life  onn  be 
loaintaincd,  it  is  needful  that  our  planet  should  be  at  a  definite  mean 
tlistauce  from  the  source  of  light  and  heat,  the  sun  ;  and  that  the  form 
of  her  orbit  should  be  so  little  eccentric  as  to  approach  closely  to  a  cir- 
de.  If  her  moas  were  larger  or  luiss  than  it  is,  the  weight  of  all  living 
and  lifeless  things  on  her  surJace  would  no  longer  be  the  same;  but  ab- 
lohito  weight,  is  ono  of  the  primary  elements  of  organic  construction. 
A  cftiaiige  in  tho  time  of  her  diunmj  rotation,  as  affecting  the  length  of 
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the  day  and  night,  must  at  once  be  followed  by  a  corresponding  modifi- 
cation of  the  periodicities  of  the  nervous  system  of  animals ;  a  change  in 
her  orbitual  translation  round  the  sun,  as  determining  the  duration  of 
the  year,  would,  in  like  manner,  give  rise  to  a  marked  effect  If  the 
year  were  shorter,  we  should  live  faster  and  die  sooner. 

In  the  present  economy  of  our  globe,  natural  agents  are  relied  upon 
abIiuj  >ad  Ttg^  ^  *li6  means  of  regulation  and  of  government.  Through 
^'b^^!^  heat,  the  distribution  and  arrangement  of  the  vegetable 
ooDditiDiu.  tribes  are  accomplished;  through  their  mutual  relations 
with  the  atmospheric  air,  plants  and  animals  are  interbalanced,  and 
neither  permitted  to  obtain  a  superiority.  Considering  the  magnitude 
of  this  condition,  and  its  necessity  to  general  hfe,  it  might  seem  worthy 
of  incessant  Divine  intervention,  yet  it  is  in  fact  accomplished  automat- 
ically. 

Of  past  organic  history  the  same  remark  may  be  made.  The  con- 
densation of  carbon  from  the  air,  and  its  inclusion  in  the  strata,  consti- 
tute the  chief  epoch  in  the  organic  life  of  the  earth,  giving  a  possibility 
And  iiK>  aneu'  for  the  appearance  of  the  hot-blooded  and  more  intellectual 
uou  dHamiMd.  ammal  tribes.  That  great  event  was  occasioned  by  the  m- 
fluence  of  the  rays  of  tha  sun.  And  as  such  influences  have  thus  been 
connected  with  the  appearance  of  organisms,  so  Ukewise  have  they  been 
concerned  in  the  removals.  Of  the  myriads  of  species  which  have  be- 
come extinct,  doubtless  eveiy  one  has  passed  away  through  the  advent 
of  material  conditions  incompatible  witii  its  continuance.  Even  now,  a 
&11  of  half  a  dozen  degrees  in  the  mean  temperature  of  any  latitude 
would  occasion  the  vanishing  away  of  the  forms  of  warmer  climates,  and 
the  advent  of  those  of  the  colder.  An  obscuration  of  the  rays  of  the 
Bfun  for  a  few  years  would  compel  a  redistribution  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals all  over  the  earth ;  many  would  totally  disappear,  and  every  where 
new-comei8  would  be  seen. 

The  permanence  of  organic  forms  is  altogether  dependent  on  the  in- 
T>ammoaeia-  Tariability  of  the  material  conditions  under  which  they 
SSlaSrfttt^  live.  Any  variation  therein,  no  matter  how  insignificant 
tioaB&iwi.  j^  might  be,  would  be  forthwith  followed  by  a  correspond- 
ing variation  in  the  form.  The  present  invariability  of  the  world  of 
oi^nization  is  the  direct  consequence  of  the  physical  equilibrium,  and 
so  it  will  continue  as  long  as  the  mean  temperature,  the  annual  supply 
of  light,  the  composition  of  the  air,  the  distribution  of  water,  oceanic  and 
atmospheric  currents,  and  other  such  agencies  remain  unaltered ;  but 
if  any  one  of  these,  or  of  a  hundred  other  incidents  that  might  be  men- 
tioned, should  suffer  modification,  in  an  instant  the  fanciful  doctrine  of 
the  immutability  of  species  would  be  brought  to  its  true  value.  The 
organic  world  appears  to  be  in  repose,  because  natural  influences  have 
reached  an  equihbrium.     A  marble  may  remain  forever  motionless 
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bio  will  quickly  mu  oD'.  What  ahouM  wo  wy  of  him  who,  contciDplat* 
ing  it  ia  its  stote  of  rest,  A$3«rted  thnt  it  vas  impossible  for  it  ever  to 
move? 

They  who  can  see  no  difference  between  the  race-hoiw  and  the  Shot 
land  pony,  the  hautam  and  the  Shanghu  fowl,  the  greyhound  and  the 
poodle  dog,  who  altogether  deny  that  impresfliona  can  be  made  on  spo- 
oiefl,  and  see  in  the  long  succession  of  extinct  forms,  the  ancient  cxist- 
tttoo  of  which  tbcy  must  acknowledge,  tbc  cTidonccs  of  a  continuooa 
■  and  creative  intervention,  forget  that  mnndnne  dfecls  oV  onatrmiiuaum 
wenre  definite  sequence'*,  event  following  event  in  the  no-  jJ.JJUi^^rtiij!'* 
oeasity  of  the  case,  and  thus  constituting  a  chain,  each  link  '"»*''"  *«p* 
of  which  banga  on  a  preceding,  and  holdii  a  succeeding  one.  Ph}'»ical 
laflucDccfl  tlitis  following  one  another,  and  bearing  to  each  other  the  in- 
ter-relation of  cauac  and  effect,  8tnnd  in  their  totality  to  the  whole  or- 
ganic world  as  causes,  it  representing  the  eiTect,  and  the  order  of  suo- 
oesBion  existing  among  them  is  perpetuated  or  embodied  in  it  Thus, 
in  tboee  ancient  times  to  whicli  we  have  referred,  tlie  Bunligbt  acting  OQ 
the  leaves  of  plants  disturbed  the  chemical  coastitution  of  the  atmoa- 
|ibera,  gave  rise  to  tbc  nccnmnlation  of  a  more  energeiio  element  there- 
in, diminwhed  the  mechanical  prossun?,  mid  changed  the  rate  of  evapo- 
latioD  from  the  Bca,  a  series  of  cvcnL*  following  ono  anotlicr  bo  neces- 
sarily that  we  foresoo  their  order,  and,  in  their  turn,  making  an  imprcs* 
Biod  on  th»  vegetable  and' animal  economy.  The  natuml  influenccfl, 
thus  varying  in  on  orderly  way,  controlled  hotaoicol  events,  and  mado 
tham  obooge  correspondingly.  The  orderly  prooednre  of  the  one  must 
be  imliatod  m  the  orderly  procedure  of  the  other.  And  the  same  holds 
good  in  the  animal  kingrlom ;  the  FRCOgnized  varinlion  in  the  material 
conditions  is  copied,  in  tho  organic  cflects,  in  vigor  of  motion,  energy  of 
life,  intellectual  power. 

When,  therefore,  we  notice  such  orderly  successions,  wo  must  not  ot 
once  aarign  them  to  a  direct  intervention,  the  issne  of  wise  predetenntna- 
tioDS  ofa  voluntary  agent ;  wc  must  first  satisfy  ourselvea  how  far  they 
an  dependent  upon  mvmdane  or  material  conditions,  occurring  in  a  dcR* 
nito  and  uecessary  seriets  ever  bearing  in  mind  the  important  principle 
that  an  orderly  sequence  of  inorganic  events  neoeeaaiily  involvea  an  or- 
derly and  corresponding  progression  of  organic  life. 

To  this  doctrine  of  the  control  of  physical  agencies  over  organic  forms 
I  ickoowledge  no  exceptions,  not  even  in  the  case  of  man.  L»**J^"22u 
Tbo  vanod  aapccta  ho  presents  in  different  counlnes  are  the  or«r  wsudM». 
saoaasary  ocmecqucnccs  of  those  influences. 

Ho  who  advocates  tho  doctrine  of  tho  unity  of  the  human  race  is 
plainly  forced  to  tho  odmisBion  of  the  absoluto  control  of  sach  agents 
over  the  organization  of  man,  mince  tbc  originally-created  type  has  been 
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bronglit  to  exliibtt  vctj  dlfforont  aepocis  in  different  ports  of  the  world, 
apl^aivuUy  in  ocoordaoco  witU  Uic  cliinato  luid  other  porcly  material 
drcumstaiioes.  To  iboso  circunustanucs  it  is  scaioely  ncceanry  to  add 
tiBnMurDiui,  matincr  of  life,  lor  thut  itsulf  urises  from  tlicm.  The  doc- 
trine of  unity  donumda  as  its  csaential  postalate  an  admission  of  tlvc  par- 
amount control  of  pbyaioaj  agenls  over  tlie  human  u^>ect  and  oi^an* 
IzatioD,  qIso  bow  coulil  it  bo  that,  prooeediug  irom  the  sanie  stook,  iJI 
shades  of  complexion  iu  the  akiii,  and  variety  in  the  form  of  lita  akull 
should  haro  arisen?  Experience  assures  us  that  these  are  chaoges  na* 
Bumod  only  by  slow  dugnxs,  and  not  with  abruptncsa;  Ihcy  oome  as  a 
oumulfttive  cfloct.  They  plainly  enforce  the  doctrine  that  national  type 
13  not  to  be  rcganlcd  ns  a  definite  or  final  thing,  a  Heeming  immobility 
in  this  particular  being  due  to  the  attainment  of  a  correspondence  with 
the  conditions  to  which  the  type  id  cjcposed.  Let  tlioso  conditions  be 
changed,  and  it  begina  forthwith  to  change  too.  I  repeat  it>  thcTcfoie, 
that  bo  who  receives  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  mnet 
also  aooept,  in  view  of  tbe  present  state  of  humanity  on  various  parts  of 
the  aurfacoofour  planet,  its  neccseaiy  poslulate,  the  compk-texontrol  of 
physical  agents,  wlietlier  naluntt,  or  arifiing  artificially  from  the  arts  of 
otTilizatiou  and  the  secular  prognss  of  nations  toward  a  correspondenoc 
with  the  conditions  to  which  tlu:y  arc  cx|>oscd. 

To  iht)  same  conclusion  also  muHt  he  bo  brought  who  ndrocatcs  tho 
origiu  of  dilFereut  races  fnun  diOereiit  centres.  It  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  whichever  of  those  doctniiea  we  adopt.  Either  brings  us  to  the 
admis.'fion  of  tho  transitory  nature  of  tj'pical  forma,  to  their  trausmula- 
tioQS  and  extinctions. 

Variations  in  the  aspect  of  nten  are  best  seen  when  an  caamination  is 
BuuBnituicDL  iiiiule  of  natiouH  arranged  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  di- 
rection ;  tbs  result  is  sach  as  would  ensue  to  au  cmignmt  passing  slow- 
ly along  a  meridional  tTack,J)at  the  case  would  be  quite  differeot  if  tbe 
movemeut  was  along  a  parallel  of  latitude.  In  this  latter  direction  tho 
vuiationfi  of  climate  ore  far  less  marked,  and  depend  much  more  on  geo- 
grnphical  than  on  astronomical  causes;  In  cmigrationa  of  this  kind 
there  is  never  that  rapid  change  of  aspect,  complexion,  and  intellectual 
power  which  mu.st  occur  iu  iho  ntlicr.  Thuit,  though  the  mean  temper- 
ature of  Europe  increases  fn>m  Poland  to  France,  chiefly  through  tbe 
influenoo  of  the  great  Atlantic  ctirrent  trausferring  heat  from  the  Gulf 
'  of  ^[cxico  and  tropical  ocean,  that  rise  ia  &r  Icaa  than  woold  be  cnooun- 
tercd  ou  pasidng  through  tbo  same  distance  to  the  south.  By  the  arts 
<^  civilizattoQ  man  can  much  more  easily  avoid  the  dtiGculctes  arising 
from  Tarintions  along  a  parallel  of  latitude  than  those  upon  a  meridian, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  in  that  case  those  variations  are  less. 

But  it  is  not  only  complexion,  development  of  the  brain,  and,  there- 
fore, intcUcctual  power,  which  ore  thu.4  alfeoted.    With  difibrencc  of 
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dioute  there  must  be  diSereaccs  of  mannera  and  customs,  Uial  is,  difTer- 
MMs  in  tho  modes  of  civilization.  Tbcee  arc  facts  vhich  de- 
tsrvo  our  most  serioas  nttcDLioo,  siooc  sacU  diflcTenoflLUB  in- 
eritablj  connected  with  political  results.  If  bomogeneousness  is  an  el* 
cmeot  of  strengtb,  an  empire  tlmt  lies  cost  and  west  must  be  more  pow< 
«rful  Uian  one  that  Hca  north  and  eouth.  I  can  not  but  tbink  ibat  this 
ma  no  inconsiderable  cause  of  the  greatncst  and  pcrmancucc  of  Itomc, 
nd  that  it  lightened  the  task  of  tlie  emperors,  olWn  hard  enough,  in 
goreninient.  There  is  a  natural  tendency  to  bomogeneousness  in  the 
aut  and  west  direcdon,  a  tendency  to  tlWemty  and  antagoniiim  In  the 
iKMth  and  south,  and  beiice  it  i^  that  government  under  the  latter  cii< 
camstauoes  will  alwajs  demand  the  liigbest  grade  of  statesmanship. 

Tbo  transitional  forms  an  animal  type  ia  capable  of  producing  on  a 
puaage  nonh  aud  south  are  much  more  numerous  Chan  those  it  ean  pro- 
dace  on  a  passage  east  and  west.  These,  though  they  are  truly  traiisi- 
tiooal  as  rcspecis  tho  type  from  which  they  have  proceeded,  SMmof  tno> 
aiD  permanent  as  rogaitls  tlie  locality  in  which  they  occur,  •'"«»'*■«=»■ 
beinfr,  iad^,  the  Incarnation  of  its  jihyaical  influcuoes.  As  long,  there- 
fort-,  as  those  influences  remain  without  change  will  tho  form  that  has 
been  produced  last  witJiouL  any  altemtion.  For  such  a  permanent  form 
in  the  case  of  man  wc  may  adojM  the  desifrnaiion  of  an  ethnical  element. 

An  ethnical  clement  is  therefore  necessarily  of  a  dependent  nature; 
its  durability  azisoa  from  its  perfect  oorrespondence  with  the  rmMamm  «f 
conditions  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Whatever  can  afiect  mESmi'm? 
thai  correspondence  will  touch  its  life.  ■■"• 

Such  considerations  carry  us  from  individual  man  to  groups  of  men 
or  nations.  There  is  a  progress  for  rnoes  of  men  as  well  marked  as  the 
progress  of  one  man.  There  are  thoughts  and  actions  appertaining  to 
ip«ei£o  periods  in  the  ono  caso  as  in  the  other.  Without  dif-  r^gn-oru- 
ucnlty  we  ainrm  of  a.  given  act  that  it  appcrtnms  to  a  given  <rf  lodiTidwu 
period.  We  recognize- the  noisy  sports  of  Ixiyhood,  the  business  appli- 
cation of  maturity,  the  feeble  garrulity  of  old  age.  Wc  express  our  sur- 
prise when  wo  witaesa  aclione  unauitable  to  the  epoch  of  life.  As  it  is 
in  this  jKOgnd  in  the  individual,  so  it  is  in  Ibc  nation.  The  march  of 
individual  existence  shadows  forth  the  march  of  race  cxisteQC^  being, 
indeed,  its  representative  on  a  little  scale. 

Oroupfl  of  men,  or  nations,  are  disturbed  by  the  same  accidents,  or 
completo  the  same  cycle  as  the  individuid.  Some  scarcely  pass  beyonil 
y,  some  arc  dcstrayedonasuddcn,  somodioofmcroold  cmnadaiiiM, 
In  this  ocmjiuion  of  events,  it  might  aeem  altogether  "^im*!^ 
U>  disentangle  the  law  which  is  guiding  them  all,  and  ^J^^' 
^dciDoastrate  it  clearly.  Of  such  groups,  each  may  exbibit,  at  •*»*** 
the  same  moment,  an  advance  to  a  different  stage,  just  an  wc  see  in  the 
lame  family  the  young,  tho  middio«ged,  the  old.   It  ia  thus  that  Kuropo 
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sbows  in  iu  different  parts  societies  in  vcrr  diflTorcnt  states — here  the 
restless  civilization  v(  FniQCO  and  Kughiud,  tliuro  tbo  conteutueiit  and 
infcrionty  of  I^||and.  This  cotnmingliag  might  seem  to  reoder  it  dif- 
ficult to  osoertam  the  true  moTemeot  of  the  whole  continent,  and  still 
more  so  for  di&tant  and  Kuoocasivc  periods  of  tiin<t.  In  each  nation, 
taoreover,  the  contemporaneously  diObrcnt  classes,  the  educated  and  illit- 
urate,  the  idle  and  industiious,  the  rich  and  poor,  the  intelligent  and  sii- 
peratitiotis,  represent  dilTerent  contemporaneous  stages  of  odrnnoenicnt. 
One  may  bare  made  a  great  progress,  another  scarcely  have  advanced 
al  alL  How  sliall  vo  ascertain  the  real  stult;  of  the  oase?  Which  of 
tlion  chuBca  shall  wc  regard  as  the  truest  and  most  perfect  type? 

Though  difficult,  tins  meertainment  is  not  impossible.  The  problem 
is  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  that  we  should  estimate  a  family 
in  which  there  are  jjeiwns  of  every  condition  from  infancy  to  old  age. 
Each  member  of  it  tends  to  pursue  a  definite  course,  diougb  some,  cut 
off  in  an  untimely  manner,  may  not  complete  it  One  may  be  enfeebled 
by  accident,  another  by  disease ;  but  each,  if  bis  p&st  and  present  oircum- 
gtances  be  fully  considered,  will  illustrate  tlie  nature  of  the  general 
movement  that  all  ara  making.  To  dcniomitratc  that  movement  most 
satisfactorily,  certain  members  of  such  a  family  suit  our  purpose  better 
than  others,  because  they  more  closely  represent  its  type,  or  bavo  ad- 
vanced most  completely  in  ihi^r  career. 

So,  ia  a  family  of  many  nations,  some  are  more  mature,  some  less  ad- 
Tanccd,  some  die  in  early  life,  some  are  worn  out  by  extreme  old  age; 
all  show  special  peculiarities.  There  are  distinetions  among  kinsmen, 
n*  iM^Muai  whether  wc  conader  them  intelloctually  or  corporeally. 
^PUI^uikt  Every  one,  nevertheless,  illuslralca  iu  his  own  degree  the 
•r^mwnuu)'.  matxsh  that  all  are  making,  but  some  do  it  more,  some  less 
completely.  The  leading,  the  intellectual  class,  is  hence  always  the  trae 
iGpresentatiTo  of  a  state.  It  has  passed  step  by  st^  through  the  lower 
stages,  and  has  made  the  greatest  advance. 

In  an  individual,  Ufe  is  maintained  only  by  the  production  and  de- 
struction of  organic  particles,  no  portion  of  the  system  being  in  n  state 
of  immobility,  but  each  displaying  incessant  change.  Death  is,  there- 
iHH^iM  amh  ^"^t  necessarily  the  condition  of  life,  and  the  more  ener- 
m^^SZ^  getic  the  function  of  a  pait^-or,  if  wc  compare  dilferont 
■I  wk.  animals  with  one  another — the  more  active  the  mode  of 

cjdstcnce,  correspondingly,  the  greater  the  waste  and  the  more  numer- 
ous the  deaths  of  the  interstitial  constituents. 

To  the  death  of  particles  in  the  individual  answers  the  death  of  por- 
rMtfdMiaihiiB-  so™  in  ^  nation,  of  which  they  are  the  integral  constitu- 
irMm»ru*^iM  ™''*-  ^°  ^^  cases,  in  a  period  of  time  quite  inoonsidem- 
••*  bio,  ft  total  change  is  accomplished  without  the  entire  sys- 

tem, vhicli  is  the  sum  of  those  separate  parts,  losing  its  identity.    Each 
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tide  (ir  cocli  perMB  comes  into  existence,  diacbargcs  an  appropriato 
f,  luid  tlieu  pAsawawiL^,  perhaps  unnoticcil.  The  production,  ooa- 
tinuuioe,  and  death  of  &n  orgAoic  molecule  in  tlie  person  answers  (o  the 
[irodaetioQ,  contiauanoe,  ond  death  of  apeison  in  the  niiuon.  Nutrition 
nod  decay  iu  one  case  are  equivalent  to  well-beiug  aod  irausfonnauon 
in  the  other. 

Id  tbe  same  manner  Uiat  llm  individual  ia  liable  to  cbanges  through 
the  action  of  extcrual  Dgcucics,  and  oScra  no  resistance  E(ui-iDi»u<«id 
liiereto,  uor  any  indication  of  the  poeecssioa  of  a  physio-  ditUMiiu*. 
logical  inertia,  but  submits  nt  onco  to  any  impression,  so  likewise  it  is 
with  aggrt^alcs  of  men  constituting  nations,  A  na-tional  tjpc  pursues 
iu  way  pby^icully  and  intclltxtually  through  changea  and  developments 
aoswenng  to  those  of  the  individual,  and  being  represented  by  Infancy, 
Childhood,  Youth,  Slanhood,  Old  Age,  and  Death  respectively. 

But  this  orderly  process  may  he  disturbed  exteriorly  or  interiorly. 
If  from  its  original  seats  a  whole  nation  were  transpoeed  to  some  D^torhin™ 
new  abode,  in  which  the  climate,  the  seasons,  tbe  aspect  of  na-  ignuuu. 
ture  were  altogether  diftcrent,  it  would  appear  Bpontancoosly  in  idl  its 
lioitfi  to  eomraencc  a  movement  to  come  into  harmony  wiUi  the  new 
conditions — a  movement  of  asecular  nature,  and  implying  the  consump- 
tion of  many  generations  for  its  accomplishment  During  such  a  period 
of  troit-unutation  there  would,  of  course,  he  an  increased  waste  of  life,  a 
tiak,  indeed,  of  total  diaappearanoc  or  national  death ;  but  the  change 
oooo  completed,  the  nxjuisitc  correspondence  onoe  attuned,  things  would 
go  forward  again  in  an  orderly  manner  on  the  basis  of  the  new  modifi- 
cation that  had  heen  assumed.  When  the  chaogo  to  be  accompUshed 
a  very  profound,  involving  extensive  anatomical  alterations  not  merely 
in  the  appearance  of  the  skin,  but  even  in  the  structure  of  the  skull, 
long  poriocls  of  time  am  undoubtudly  required,  and  many  generations 
of  individuals  arc  coaaomcd. 

Or,  by  interior  disturbanoc,  particularly  by  blood  admixture,  with 
more  rapidity  may  a  national  type  be  aiTected,  the  reaxilt  j^ihxniiii 
plainly  depending  on  the  extent  to  which  admixture  has  tam 
taken  place.  This  is  a  disturbnncc  capable  of  mathematical  computa- 
tioa.  if  the  bloo<1  admixture  is  only  of  limited  amotint,  and  transient 
in  its  application,  its  cllect  will  sensibly  disappear  in  do  very  great  pe- 
riod of  time,  iliough  never,  perhaps,  in  absolute  reality.  This  accords 
with  the  observation  of  philosophical  historians,  who  agree  in  the  con- 
cloaion  that  a  small  tribe  intermingling  with  a  larger  one  will  only  difr 
twb  it  in  a  temi>orary  mamier,  and,  afier  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the 
effect  will  cease  to  bo  perceptible.  Nevertheless,  the  influcnco  must 
really  continue  much  longer  than  is  outwardly  apparent;  and  the 
rcealt  is  the  same  as  when,  in  a  liquid,  a  drop  of  some  other  kind  is 
placed,  and  odcUtional  quantities  of  the  flrat  liquid  then  saccessivcly 
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Tbongh  it  wdght  ham  been  pcssible  at  tel  to  detect  the  ftdol- 
'tonition  withoat  trouble,  it  beoomea  every  momcomen  a 


^viaed.  „  „  .  _ 

and  I«ss  poiviblo 
to  do  HO,  and  before  long  it  can.  not  be  done  at  alL    But  tlio  drop  is  as 
I  mudi  present  at  U:it  as  it  was  at  fiist:  it  is  merely  masked;  its  proper* 
•ties  OYcrpowored. 

CoDsiderieg  in  thiamaanertbccontaminalionof  anomeTous  n&iion,  a 
ig  auumnt  of  foreign  blood  admixture  would  appear  to  be  indelible, 
I  the  disturbance,  at  auy  mcHnent,  capable  of  compatntion  by  the  asoer* 
jtaiaed  degree  of  dilation  that  has  taken  place.  But  it  must  not  be  for* 
>Ucn  that  thcro  is  anotber  agency  at  work,  energetically  tending  to 
about  homogcDoouaacas :  it  is  the  influcnoo  of  extenml  physical 
loonditions.  The  intnfii^c  udulteratiiig  element  poBsesacs  in  itHlf  mo 
liysiological  inertia,  but  aa  ijuic^y  as  may  be  is  brought  into  corre- 
andenee  with  the  new  ciromnstaiioea  U>  which  it  is  exposed,  herein 
rnnning  m  tho  same  course  as  the  element  with  which  it  bad  mingled 
had  itself  anteoedenlly  gone  over. 

National  homogcneousnesa  is  thtis  obviously  secured  by  tlio  opcratkm 
rOf  two  distinct  ageiicicfl:  the  first,  gmdnnl  but  inevitable  dilution  ;  the 
second,  motion  to  oome  into  harmony  with  the  external  natural  state. 
The  two  conspire  in  their  effects. 

We  most  Ibercibre  no  longer  record  nations  or  groups  of  men  as  o^ 
ibting  a  {>oniianent  picture.    Ilurium  affiurs  must  be  looked  upon  as  in 
liMiwniinkH  eoQtinaou«  morement,  not  wandering  in  an  arbitrary  man- 
ner here  and  tbure,  but  proceeding  in  a  perfectly  dofmita^ 
oouTse.    Whatever  msy  bo  the  present  state,  it  is  altogether  tnuisiout^H 
All  systems  of  civil  life  are  therefore  necessarily  ephemeral,    lime 
.brings  now  external  conditions;  the  miuincT  of  thought  ia  modified;  with 
[tbougbt,  action.    Institutions  of  all  kiu<hi  must  bcncc  participate  in  thia 
I  fleetiug  nature,  and,  though  they  may  have  allied  themselves  to  political 
power,  and  galhere<l  therefrom  the  means  of  coercion,  their  pornianuncy 
is  but  httlc  improved  thereby;  for,  sooner  or  later,  the  population  on 
whom  they  have  been  imposed,  following  the  externa!  variations,  spou* 
iMf  taju^wni  taneously  outgrows  them,  and  their  ntir,  though  it  may 
ih^roiMift      have  been  delayed,  is  none  the  less  certain.    For  the  per- 
maneocy  of  any  such  system  it  is  essentially  aeoessary  that  it  should  in* 
dude  within  its  own  organization  a  law  of  ohanpe,  and  not  of  change 
'only,  but  change  in  the  right  direction — the  direction  in  which  the  soci> 
rty  interestcii  is  about  to  pass.    It  is  in  nn  oversight  of  this  last  essen- 
tial conditioD  that  wo  find  an  cxplnjiation  of  the  failure  of  so  many  such 
institations.    Too  commonly  do  we  believe  that  the  afEiirs  of  men  are 
determined  by  a  sponlaneoua  action  or  trpo.  will;  wo  keep  that  over- 
powering influenoe  which  really  controls  them  in  the  background.    In 
individual  life  we  also  accept  a  like  deception,  living  in  the  belief  that 
every  thing  wo  do  is  dctermineil  by  tho  volition  of  ourselves  or  of  those 
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IS,  Bor  id  it  unUl  (ho  close  of  our  days  that  wo  dJsoorn  how  great 
is  riiu  illusioD,  and  thnt  wc  Imvo  been  swimnung,  playing,  and  stmg* 
gling  in  astream  wfaicb,  in  spite  of  oil  oar  voluntary  motioQa,  lias  sileat- 
Ij  and  resistlcasly  bonic  us  to  a  prwlctenmned  sbore. 

lu  till*  forcgoiug  ]Nigc8 1  havo  bccu  tracing  onologioB  between  tbe  liib 
of  iudividuala  and  Ltutt  of  naltou&.    Tbcre  ia  yet  one  point  more. 

NaiioDft,  Uko  indLTiduals,  die.    Tbcir  birtli  prceects  an  etbnicol  ele- 
meut;  ilieird<23tb,vrhi<:li  is  tUemcBtfiokmn  event  that  we  can  DMdnUiof 
oontcmplale,  may  arise  from  interior  or  fiom  external  causes.  »*•'»* 
Empires  are  only  Kind-Mils  iu  the  hour-glass  of  Time ;  they  crumble 
spontaneously  away  by  tlio  proccM  of  their  own  growtli. 

A  notiou,  like  a  nun,  bidea  from  itsnlf  the  contemplation  of  its  final 
day.  It  occupies  itself  witb  expedients  for  prolonging  its  present  state. 
It  frames  laws  and  congtitntiona  undor  the  delusion  thai  tbey  will  lajst, 
fivgetting  that  tbacotidilion  of  life  is  change.  Very  able  modem  states- 
men coosider  it  to  be  the  grand  objcict  of  their  art  to  keep  things  as 
ihcy  arci  or  rather  as  they  wen:.  But  the  human  race  is  not  at  rest;  and 
bonds  with  which,  for  a  moment,  it  may  bo  Tcatmincd,  break  all  tho 
more  Tiolcntly  the  longer  they  hold.  Ko  man  con  stop  tbo  march  of 
destinr. 

Time,  to  the  nation  a.s  to  the  individual,  b  notlilng  abaolate ;  its  da- 
imtion  dciKTiidn  ou  Lhi:  rate  of  thought  and  reeling.  For  the  <nm  u  imhtm 
same  reason  thai  to  the  child  the  year  ia  actually  longer  than  ""'■"«  tou»c 
to  the  adult,  the  life  of  a  nation  may  be  said  to  be  no  longer  than  tha 
li&  of  a  pmson,  consideriug  the  manner  iu  which  its  ailkira  are  moviug. 
There  ia  a  variable  velocity  of  existence,  though  the  lapses  of  time  may 
be  equable. 

The  origio,  cxisteucc,  and  death  of  nations  depend  thus  on  physical 
influoooea,  which  arc  themselves  tho  result  of  immutable  laws.  x»ibmM  m« 
y_..  ... ,  _^  Q„jy  iratisitional  farms  of  humanity.  They  must  Uoutittrm. 
<  bliu-ratioii  as  do  the  transitional  foruu;  offered  bj  the  animal 
aeiies.  There  is  do  more  an  immortality  for  them  thou  there  is  an  im* 
mobility  for  an  embryo  in  any  one  of  the  manifold  foima  passed  through 
in  its  progTCes  of  development. 

llie  Ufc  of  a  Uittion  thus  flows  in  a  Tcgolar  sequence,  detcnnincd.  by 
invariable  law,  and  hence,  in  estimating  different  uatious,  we  must  not  bo 
dooeived  by  the  casual  aspect  tbey  present  The  phtloaophical  compar* 
ben  in  mnd4;  by  considering  their  entire  manner  of  career  or  'T^,^tr>>»rm^t 
cydoofprogrcas,  and  not  their  momentary  or  transitory  state.  KJ'iSJJS* 
Though  tbey  may  encounter  disaster,  their  absolute  coarse  *'«'■** 
eon  never  bo  retrogmile;  it  is  always  onwnrd,  even  if  tending  todioso-^ 
lotion.  It  is  as  with  the  individual,  who  is  equally  advancing  in  infhn- 
<7,  ID  maturity,  iu  old  age.  Pascal  was  more  than  justiiled  in  his  asscr- 
Uon  that  "the  entire  successton  of  men,  through  the  whole  coorse  of 
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age^  must  be  regarded  as  one  man,  alwa/a  living  and  inoeeaantl^ 
ing."  lu  both  cases,  the  raoQDer  of  advance,  though  it  may  sometiuies 
be  tmexpected,  con  never  be  abrupt  At  each  stage  events  and  ideas 
emerge  which  not  only  neccaaarily  owe  their  origin  to  preceding  events 
aod  ideas,  bat  extend  far  into  the  future  and  in^uence  it  As  these  are 
crowded  together,  or  occar  more  widely  apart,  national  life,  like  ind> 
VwUM*  >qri<iiif  vidual,  fihowR  a  variable  rapidity,  dcjicndiDg  upon  tlic  ic- 
tCMUoiuiuik  tensity  of  thought  and  acdoD.  Bat,  no  matter  how  great 
that  energy  may  be,  nor  with  what  rapidity  modifications  may  take 
place — since  events  ore  springing  as  consequences  of  preceding  events, 
and  ideas  from  preceding  ideas — in  the  midst  of  the  most  violent  intel- 

^Icctual  oscillations,  a  tlisoeniing  observer  will  never  fail  to  detect  that 
ihcrit  cxiste  n  law  of  conLinuoua  variation  ofhuman  opinions. 

Id  the  exnmination  of  the  progress  of  Europe  on  which  wo  now  en- 
nutf  urti  ^h  it  ia,  of  course,  to  inlellecluiil  phenomena  that  we  must,  for 
•"**■  the  most  part,  refer;  material  aggrandizement  and  political 
power  offering  us  lass  important  though  still  valuable  indications,  and 
Berving  our  purpose  rather  in  a  corroborative  way.    There  arc  five 

;  intelleoLual  manifcataiious  to  which  we  may  resort — philosophy,  aci* 
cnce,  literature,  religion,  government.    Our  obvious  course  is,  first,  to 

,  huMiniwnods  Htudy  the  pn^ress  of  that  member  of  the  European  family, 

'  naSSa  the  eldest  in  point  of  advancement,  and  to  endeavor  to  as- 

certain  the  characterLsiJcs  of  its  mental  unfolding.  Wc  may  reasonably 
cipcct  that  the  younger  members  of  tbc  family,  more  or  less  distinctly, 
will  offbr  M&  iltustrations  of  tJic  some  mode  of  advaDcemcnt  that  we  shall 
thus  fmd  for  Greece;  ond  that  the  whole  continent,  which  is  the  sum 
of  thcw  diHTerent  parts,  will,  in  its  secular  progress,  comport  itself  in  a 
like  way. 

Of  the  early  condition  of  Europe,  since  wo  have  to  consider  it  in  its 
prehistoric  times,  our  information  must  necessarily  be  imperfect.  Per- 
haps, however,  we  may  be  disposed  to  accept  that  impcrfcctiou  as  a  suf- 
ficient token  of  its  true  nature.  Since  history  can  ofler  iia  no  aid,  our 
guiding  lights  must;  be  comparative  theology  and  coraiMirative  philol- 
ouinrMiiB»-  **gy-  Proceeding  from  these  times,  wc  shall,  in  detail,  ex- 
ih?iabS!!t^n  amine  the  iHlulk-ctual  or  philosophical  morement  first  exhith^M 

'  ta^Su"'**^    ited  in  Greece,  endeavoring  to  ascertain  iiis  character  at  suo^^l 
o*^  ceasiyo  epochs,  and  thereby  to  judgo  of  its  complete  nature. 

■Fortimatcly  for  our  purpose,  the  information  is  here  sufficient,  both  in 
amount  and  di.tunctnoss.  Jt  then  remains  to  show  that  the  mental 
inmOmm  movement  of  the  whole  continent  is  cawntially  oftho  same 
mHwa^  kind,  though,  as  must  neoesparily  be  the  case,  it  is  spread  over 
•r«BKMon  ^  longer  periods  of  time.  Our  eonclusiona  will  constantly 
be  found  to  gather  iucidcnial  support  and  distinctness  from  illustration.! 
prwented  by  the  aged  populations  of  Asia,  amd  the  aborigines  of  Africa 
,  America. 
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Tlic  iatcUectual  progress  of  Europe  being  of  a  nature  aJiswcring  to 
that  ub»ervoil  iu  the  case  of  Greece,  and  this,  in  ite  tum,  be-  Tiu>aniMtM(if 
ing  like  liial  of  an  individual,  wc  may  eonvenicotlj  separate  £""»<»'  "** 
it  into  arbitrary  periods,  sufficiently  distinct  from  one  moihor,  though 
imperucplibly  meTging  into  each  other.  To  these  sucoe^ive  perioda  I 
shall  give  the  titles  of,  1,  the  Ago  of  Credulity ;  2,  the  Ago  of  Inqoiiy ; 
8,  Uio  Ago  of  Faith ;  4,  the  Age  of  Itcoson ;  5,  the  Age  of  Decrepitude ; 
_uid  shall  oac  these  desigaations  in  the  division  of  my  subjeet  in  its 

rcral  chapters. 

From  the  possibiliqr  of  thus  Hoarding  the  progress  of  a  continent  in 
definite  and  succc^rc  atogca,  answering  respectively  to  the  periods  of 
iodiridual  life — infancy,  childhood,  youth,  matunty,  old  age— we  may 
gather  an  imttructire  Ic^ison.  It  is  the  same  that  we  jiarc  learned  from 
inquinefl  respecting  the  origin,  mitintenance,  diEtlribution,  and  extinction 
of  aaimaUand  plauts,  thmr  Imlancuig  against  each  other;  fk>ni  the  vn- 
xiotions  of  aspect  and  form  of  an  indiWdaal  man  as  determined  by  cli- 
mate; from  bta  socinl  ctatc,  whether  in  repose  or  motion  ;  from  the  sec- 
ulaz  variations  of  his  opinions,  and  the  gradual  dominion  of  Th«<nvi.i  \i 
reason  over  society:  this  lesson  is,  that  the  govcrnraent  of tlift  '"*^^'*»« 
Torld  is  aceompliiihed  by  immutable  law. 

Such  a  conception  commends  itself  to  the  intellect  of  man  by  its  ma- 
JMlic  gnndeur.  It  makes  him  discern  tho  eternal  through  the  vanish- 
ing of  pnsent  cvcnte  and  through  \h^  shadows  of  time.  From  the  life, 
tb«  pleosorcs,  the  sufferings  of  htunanity,  it  points  to  the  impassive ; 
from  our  wisbea,  wanta,  and  woes,  to  tho  inexorable.  Leaving  the  iu- 
dividoal  beneath  tho  eye  of  Providence,  it  shows  society  under  the  Au- 
ger of  law.  And  the  laws  of  Nature  never  vary;  in  their  applicatiou 
tliey  never  hesitate  nor  aro  wanting. 

But  in  thus  ascending  to  primorduil  laws,  and  asserting  their  immu-' 
tnbility,  anivcrwlily,  and  paramount  control  iu  the  government  of  this* 
world,  lh«re  is  nothing  inoonsistcnt  with  the  free  action  of  man.  auj  m  ttmm 
The  appearance  of  things  depends  altogether  on  the  point  of  num. 
view  we  occupy.    He  who  h  immei-sed  in  Ihe  turmoil  of  a  crowded 
city  sees  nothing  hut  the  acta  of  men,  and,  if  he  formed  his  opinion 
.trom  his  experience  alone,  must  conclude  that  the  course  of  cventa  alto- 
gether depends  on  the  uncertainties  of  human  volition.    But  ho  who 
MDcnda  to  a  sufQcicnt  elevation  loses  sight  of  the  passing  oonflicts,  andtl 
no  longer  hears  the  conlentionB.    He  discovers  thnt-the  importanc*  of 
indiriduul  action  is  dimini-shing,  as  the  panorama  beneath  him  is  ex- 
t«Ddiag.    And  if  he  could  attain  to  tho  truly  pbiloaopbical,  the  general 
poinLof  view,  disengaging  himself  from  all  terrestrial  influences  and  cn- 
tauglemantsi,  rising  hif^  enough  to  see  the  whole  globe  at  a  glance,  his 
■OBlest  vision  would  fail  to  discover  the  shghtest  indication  of  man,  his 
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free-will,  or  his  worka  la  her  resistless,  onward  sweep,  in  the  clock- 
like precision  of  her  daily  and  nightly  revolution,  in  the  well-known 
pictured  forms  of  her  continents  and  seas,  now  no  longer  dark  and 
doubtful,  but  shedding  forth  a  planetary  light,  well  might  he  ask  what 
had  become  of  all  the  aspirations  and  anxieties,  the  pleasures  and  agony 
of  life.  As  the  voluntary  vanished  from  his  sight,  and  the  irresistible 
remained,  and  each  movement  became  more  and  more  distinct^  well 
might  be  incline  to  disbelieve  his  own  experience,  and  to  questioa 
whether  the  seat  of  so  much  undying  glory  could  be  the  place  of  so 
much  human  uncertainty,  whether  beneath  the  vastness,  enei^,  and 
immutable  course  of  a  moving  world,  there  lay  concealed  the  feebleness 
and  imbecility  of  man.  Yet  it.  is  none  the  less  true  that  these  contra- 
dictory conditions  co-exist-^Free-will  and  Fate,  Uncertainty  and  Des- 
tiny, and  all  are  watched  by  the  sleepless  eye  of  Providence.  It  is  only 
the  point  of  view  that  has  changed,  but  on  that  how  much  has  depend- 
ed. A  little  nearer  we  gather  the  successive  ascertainments  of  human 
inquiry,  a  litde  farther  off  we  realize  the  panoramic  vision  of  the  Deity. 
Well  has  a  Hindu  philosopher  remarked,  that  he  who  stands  by  the 
bank  of  a  flowing  stream  sees,  in  their  order,  the  various  parts  as  they 
successively  g^de  by,  but  he  who  is  placed  on  an  exalted  station  views, 
at  a  glance,  the  whole  as  a  motionless  sOvery  thread  among  the  fields. 
To  the  one  there  is  the  accumulating  experience  and  knowledge  of  man 
in  time,  to  the  other  there  is  the  instantaneous  and  unsuccessive  knowl- 
edge of  God. 

Is  there  an  object  presented  to  us  which  does  not  bear  the  mark  of 
chanffcabfiitr  ephemeral  duration  ?  As  respects  the  tribes  of  life,  they  are 
uMhS'Bi'ij'ii.  scarcely  worth  a  moment's  thought,  for  the  term  of  the  great 
uy  of  law.  majority  of  them  is  so  brief  that  we  may  say  they  are  bom 
and  die  before  our  eyes.  If  we  examine  them,  not  as  individuals,  but 
as  races,  the  same  conclusion  holds  good,  only  the  scale  is  enlarged  from 
a  few  days  to  a  few  centuries.  If  from  living  we  turn  to  lifeless  nature, 
wc  encounter  again  the  evidence  of  brief  continuance.  The  sea  is  un- 
ceasingly remoulding  its  shores ;  hard  as  they  are,  the  mountains  are 
constantly  yielding  to  frost  and  to  rain;  here  an  extensive  tract  of 
country  is  elevated,  there  it  is  depressed.  We  fail  to  find  any  thing 
that  is  not  undergoing  change. 

Then  forms  are  in  their  nature  transitory,  law  is  everlasting.  If  from 
visible  forms  we  turn  to  directing  law,  how  vast  is  the  difference.  We 
pass  from  the  finite,  the  momentary,  the  incidental,  the  conditioned,  to 
the  illimitable,  the  eternal,  the  necessary,  the  unshad^led. 

It  is  of  law  that  I  am  to  speak  in  this  book.    In  a  world  otan- 
Theoitfcetarthta  poBcd  of  Vanishing  forms  I  am  to  vindicate  the  impeiubf 
itat^wiirfuw  ^ility)  t^e  majesty  of  law,  and  to  show  how  man  jhw 
biban^»a,sn.  ^  j^  Bociol  maich, 111  obediaioe  to  it.    laa  W 
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-^*Bdcr,  perfanps  in  a  reluctant  path,  from  tlic  outward  phnntnsmagorial 
iUusioiis  which  surrouud  us,  and  so  ostentatiously  obtrudu  ibcnisclvcs 
On  our  atteotioD,  to  something  thu  lies  ia  sileooe  aud  strcDgth  behind. 
I  am  to  draw  bis  thoughts  frDOi  tho  tan^'iblc  to  tlio  iuviisiblo,  from  the 
limited  to  the  univoraal,  from  the  chnngonblt'  tu  tbu  iiivariublu,  from  the 
Ransitory  to  the  eternal;  from  the  expedients  and  voliiions  so  l:irgcly 
amuAiDg  the  life  of  man,  to  the  predestined  and  resistless  issuing  fiom 
tbe  fiat  of  God. 


CIIAPTEB  11. 

OP  EUROrE:  ITS  TOP0GR.VP]iy  ANT)  ETHNOJ.OGV. 
ra  nuwmre  noon  op  tiiotoiit,  ato  niKiii  ruoamKnuvK  vAHunoxn,  uAKinsno  n 

Tits  OBEEK  AOC  Of  CHKIH.'UTT. 

Amriplim  t/Emnpi^  ili  Tapayraphy,  SUUonbff,  and  ttcuhr  pr^erpatt  hfofmotU.^ 
7Ur  iif^tft  M  if  tnJulnkmtM.     , 

If*  Eth»lfiiy  ibUrmintJ  t^rovyk  il»  yoeohhrktt  it  tmtprvp]adjir»n  Afia. 

AapiritfiKC  "ntoio^  «/  (!rttc€  i  At  Stago  </  Serotry,  tit  AiaJiropaaKtric  5r«9V.— AcmM 
caBMOcrf  Kit/k/adte  (Stc^apAy  and  Aitroaomt/.—Uwvat,  lite  Earlh,  the  Under  ll'orfi/. — Or- 
ifk,  OHlkaem  VarUOim  aad  r*effnu  nfGmk  ThBolayf.—It  (ttvei  in  fonie  Pkilotoplif. 

D^hm  o/  tJtttk  Thokgf,  «e«UMoMl  ty  tke  AJ^mta  of  Gto^ophtf  anJ  piih*ofrii<nl  (^ttifUm, 
— Stf—ntn  ofPttU,  I'iibaop&irt,  Wttoriiin*, — Aiartivt  jmliSc  Aucmi/U  to  luhiinif. — Zh^ 
1 0/  kt  Deehm.—Jtt  Fall. 

EuDorE  is  geogmpbically  a  peaiasula,  and  UistoricoIIy  a  depoAdcnfly 
of  Aeia. 

It  is  oonstructod  on  the  western  third  of  a  vast  mountain  axis,  which 
Knchcs  in  a  broken  and  irregubir  conrse  from  the  Sen  of  Japan  iwcripttDa 
to  tho  Bay  of  Biscay.  On  the  flanks  of  thi.'*  range  peninsular  ""^"^o*- 
slopes  are  directed  toward  the  south,  and  extensive  ]flatoau3  to  the  north. 
The  culminating  point  in  Europe  is  Mont  Diane,  16,0(X>  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  axiaof  olcvation  is  not  the  axis  of  figure;  tlic  in- 
cline to  the  south  is  much  shorter  and  steeper  than  that  to  the  nortli. 
The  boundless  plains  of  Asia  are  proNsngcd  through  Germany  and  Hoi- 
land.  An  army  may  pa-w  from  the  Pacifio  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  a  dis- 
taweormorc  than  six  iliousaud  miles,  without  encountering  any  eleva- 
(ioa  of  more  than  a  few  hnndmd  feet  The  drewstint  fmm  Asia  into  Ku- 
ro)M  is  indicated  in  a  general  manner  by  the  mean  elevation  of  the  two 
CDOtinents  ahove  th«  level  of  the  sea,  that  for  Asia  being  1132  feet,  and 
for  Eoropc  671.  Throujch  the  avenue  thus  open  to  them,  the  Oriental 
Ikordes  bare  agun  at^  again  precipitated  themselves  on  the  tw^m 
WqrL  With  an  abundance  of  uprings  and  head-waters,  but  r^'™* 
without  any  stream  capable  of  offering  a  serious  obstacle,  this  track  has 
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a  U!m]>cnimrc  woU  snitcd  to  militaiy  movements.  It  otniteides  gener- 
Ally  wilt)  the  annual  isothermal  line  of  j>0^,  skirting  the  northern  boQn- 
dary  beyond  wliicli  the  vine  ceases  to  grow,  and  tlie  limiting  region  be- 
jond  wMch  iho  wild  boar  does  not  pass. 

OoDBtnicted  tlios,  Europe  is  not  only  easily  aooesBihlc  from  Asua,  u 
satmtat  •B^  inu-  ^'^  °^  ^^  YiXtiQ  momcnt  in  its  ancient  history,  but  it  is  also 
•iwMtMiibuiir.  siuguUrly  accessible  interiorly,  or  from  one  of  ite  jmrts  to 
ODOther.  Still  more,  its  sea>line  is  so  broken,  it  has  eo  many  iutroavo 
gtilfij  and  bays,  that,  ita  surface  considered,  its  maritime  coast  is  greater 
tkoQ  that  of  any  other  continent.  In  thitt  respect  it  contriuits  Rtrikingly 
with  Africa.  Europe  has  one  mile  of  coast-line  for  every  156  square 
miles  of  surDacc,  Africa  has  only  one  for  every  623.  This  exteoaivc 
maritime  contact  adds,  of  course,  greatly  to  it£  interior  as  wdl  as  exteri- 
or accessibili^. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  EtiTopean  countries  on  the  south- 
era  slope  of  the  mountain  axis  is  from  (J0°  to  70°  F.,  but  of  those  to  the 
north  the  beat  gradually  declines,  until,  at  the  extreme  limit  on  tUV 
fih<ucB  of  Zembla,  tho  ground  is  perpetually  Ti'ozen.  As  on  tlie  other 
parts  of  the  globe,  the  climate  does  not  correspond  to  thu  latitude,  but 
itbnOMiimof  is  disturbed  by  several  causes,  among  which  may  be  distin- 
lai  to  Eunjpe.  gujgijgj  (1,^  gpQgi  Atlantic  currcntr— the  Gulf  Stream  coming 
from  jVmcrica — aud  the  Sahara  Deecrt.  The  latter  gives  to  the  south  of 
Europe  an  unduly  high  heat,  and  tho  former  to  Ireland,  England,  and 
tho  cntirc  west  a  genial  temperature.  Together  they  press  into  higher 
latitudes  the  annual  isothermal  lines.  If  in  Europe  t^ere  are  no  deserts, 
Ihcro  &re  none  of  those  impenetrable  forests  aeoi  in  tropical  countries. 
From  ibo  westerly  shores  of  Portugal,  Prance,  and  Ireland,  the  humidi- 
ty diminishes  as  wo  pass  lo  tho  cast,  and,  indeed,  if  we  advance  iuto 
Asia,  disappMiTB  in  the  desert  of  Gobi.  There  are  no  vast  homogcna- 
ODS  geographical  areas  as  in  A.sia,  anil  therefore  no  wide-spread  uni- 
formity in  the  moca  of  men. 

But  not  only  is  the  tcmperatxire  of  thft  European  continent  elevated 
by  the  (julf  Stream  and  the  southwest  wind,  its  luxuriance  ofvegeUtion 
depends  on  thorn;  for  luxuriuiieo  of  vegetation  it  determined,  among 
Anil  the  dnm-  Other  thiDgB,  by  the  supply  of  rain.  A  profusion  gives  to 
uifofmn.  South  America  ibi  amazing  fonsla,  a  want  to  Australia  ila 
ilttdfilesa  trees,  with  their  shniaken  and  pointed  leaves.  With  tho  di- 
Rkiniabed  m<Hstare  the  green  gardens  of  France  are  replaced  in  Gobi  by 
ligneons  plants  covered  with  a  gray  down.  I'hyaicul  circumslancea 
control  the  vegetable  as  well  as  the  animal  world. 

The  westerly  cou-ntrica  of  Earope,  through  the  influenoe  of  the  south* 
west  wind,  tho  Gulf  Stream,  and  their  mount^n  ranges,  are  supplied 
with  abundant  Tains,  and  have  a  favorable  mean  annual  temperature : 
bub  as  wo  pass  to  the  eastern  conGnes  the  number  of  rainy  days  dimin- 
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oboSi  Uio  afaBolate  auaual  quantity  of  rain  and  snow  is  lees,  and  the 
Bunn  imiiiuU  temporaturo  is  lower.  On  Ibe  Atla&tio  fooe  of  de  mouQi- 
Bias  oS  Norway  it  is  perpetually  nunisg:  the  annual  deptli  of  water  Ib 
xhem  82  inclies ;  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlioee  moantuinii  it  is  only 
SI  incbeiii.  For  similar  reasons,  Ireland  is  moist  aod  green,  aud  iu  Corn- 
wall tbo  laurel  and  caiaciUa  will  lK:aT  the  winter  exposurei. 

Thcro  arc  «ix  masiraum  points  of  rain — Norway,  Scotland,  Soath-' 
western  Ireland  and  England,  Portugal,  Nortbeastcrn  Spain,  Lombardy. 
Tbey  reBpeotively  corre^poncl  to  mountains.  In  general,  the  amount  of 
rain  ditniniahea  fhim  the  equator  toward  the  poles ;  but  it  is  greatly  coh' 
trolled  by  the  disturbiag  influence  of  elevated  ridges,  which  ia  many 
instanoee  &r  more  than  compensate  for  the  effects  of  latitude.  Tho 
Alps  eicrciee  an  infiaence  over  the  meteorology  of  all  Kurope. 

Not  only  do  mountains  tbuB  deicrmiDO  the  absolatc  quantity  of  rain, 
ibey  also  affect  the  numljer  of  rainy  dayn  in  a  year.  Tho  occurrence 
of  ■  rainy  scaKon  dcpcmh;  on  tlif  anionitt  of  moisture;  existing  in  the  air, 
and  boooe  ita  freqacncy  is  greater  at  the  Atlantic  sea-board  than  in  the 
interior,  where  the  wind  arrives  iu  a  drier  slate,  much  of  ita  moisture 
haviDg  been  precipitated  by  the  mountains  forcing  it  to  a  great  elcvar 
doD.  Thus,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Ireland  it  r^ns  208  days  Ttemnabertf 
in  a  year;  in  England,  about  150;  at  Kazan,  90;  and  in  Si- "'*'*•'*' 
beria  only  60  days. 

When  the  atmospheric  temperature  is  sufficiently  low,  the  oondeuaed 
water  desoendfl  under  the  form  of  enow.  In  general,  tiie  annual  depth 
of  snow  and  the  number  of  snowy  days  increase  toward  the  nortli.  In 
Rome  the  snowy  daj-s  are  l§ ;  in  Venice,  5i;  in  Paris,  12 ;  in  St.  taiaimmj 
Pctenburg,  171.  "WTiatcvercauses  interfere  with  tbo  distribu-  **'* 
tion  of  heat  must  inlhicnco  the  prccipit.ition  of  sdow;  among  sacb  are 
the  Gulf  Stream  and  local  altitudo.  Ilenoe,  on  tho  coast  of  Portugal, 
now  ia  of  un&equent  occurrence ;  in  Lisbon  it  never  snowed  from  IB06 
to  1611. 

From  such  Giets  as  that  the  difference  between  the  summer  and  win- 
ter temperature  increases  toward  the  interior  of  the  continent;  that  the 
amount  of  rain,  greatest  on  the  mounUin  axin,  diminishes  as  we  go 
ttorlh  or  soutli,  and  also  as  wc  pas  from  tho  west  to  the  east,  and  in 
tike  manner  the  number  of  rainy  days;  but  snowy  day?,  and  the  dara- 
lloa  of  SDow,  in  an  opposite  way ;  we  may  learn  how  full  of  physical  con* 
lasts  Garopc  is,  and  how  many  climates  it  presents.  It  necessarily  fol* 
bwB  that  it  is  full  of  modified  men. 

If  wc  examine  the  mnjia  of  monthly  isothermals,  wc  obsen-e  how  won- 
derfully those  lines  change,  becoming  oonrex  to  the  north  vninuaMtfUu 
as  Bommer  approaches,  and  concave  as  the  winter.  They  ^"**™'  "** 
by  no  means  obeerro  a  pnralleliam  to  the  menu,  but  change  their  flex- 
una,  nsmming  new  sinuosities.    In  tlieir  alwoluto  transfer  Ihey  move 
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with  a  variable  velocity,  and  through  spaces  far  from  iasignificniiU  The 
lioe  of  50°  L'\,  wliicU  in  Jauuary  passes  through  Li&bon  and  the  south 
of  the  Morca,  in  July  baa  traveled  to  the  north  ahore  of  LapIanG,  and 
iodoaea  the  'White  &ea.  Aa  ia  some  grand  music^  iostnuucnt,  tho 
atrings  of  which  vibmtc,  the  isotbenual  Ituos  of  ICuropc  and  Asia  h<±X 
back  and  forth,  but  it  takes  a  year  lor  them  to  itocompU&h  one  pulfia- 
tioD. 

All  over  the  world  physical  circumstaDccs  coDirol  the  hnman  race. 
They  moke  the  AustRilian  a  ftavagu;  incapacitate  the  negro,  who  can 
itai^p|>i«ibu of  never  iuvcut  an  alphabet  or  an aiitbmcUc,  aud  whoso  thcol- 
g»^jK  — ji  ogy  never  paasea  beyond  the  stage  of  sorcery.  They  cause 
iBaiwB.  the  Tartani  to  delight  iu  a  diet  of  milk,  and  tho  American 
Indian  to  abomiuate  it.  They  make  the  d-warHdh  races  of  Europe  in- 
stinctive  miners  and  raetaUurgiata.  An  artificial  contiol  over  tempera- 
ture by  dwellings,  warm  for  the  winter  and  oool  for  the  eummer;  vari- 
ations of  cloibiDg  to  suit  the  &c&doa  of  the  year,  aud  especially  tbo 
manHgoment  of  fire,  have  enabled,  man  to  maintain  bimacir  in  all  cli' 
mates.  The  niiigle  invention  ofartiBcial  light  has  extended  the  availa- 
ble term  of  hio  life ;  by  giving  the  night  to  his  uiie,  it  has,  by  the  social 
iutercourac  it  encourages,  polished  bia  mauDors  and  refined  his  tasta^ 
perhaps  as  much  as  any  thing  else  has  aid«d  in  his  intellectual  progress. 
Indued,  these  are  among  tlic  pnuiary  conditions  thut  have  oceasioncd 
bia  civilization.  Variety  of  natural  conditions  gives  rise  to  different  na- 
tional types,  artifidul  inventions  occa.sion  renewed  modifications.  "Where 
there  &n^  many  eliinutcB  there  will  be  tuauy  forms  of  men.  Ilcrein,  as 
ve  aball  in  due  season  discover,  lies  the  explanation  of  tbo  energy  of 
European  life,  and  the  development  of  its  eivili^sation. 

Would  any  one  deny  tho  influence  of  rainy  days  on  our  industrial 
babtta  and  on  our  mental  condition  even  in  a  civilised  state?  With 
bow  mucli  more  force,  then,  must  such  meteorological  inddents  have 
acted  on  the  ill-protx:ctod,  ill-chid,  and  ill-housed  biirbarian !  Would  any 
one  deny  the  incrcaaing  difikulty  with  which  life  is  maintained  as  we 
pass  from  the  southern  peninsuks  to  the  more  rigorous  climates  of  the 
north?  There  is  a  relationship  between  the  mean  annual  heat  of  a  lo- 
cality and  the  instincts  of  iw  inhiiliitaDLs  for  fooil.  Tho  Sicilian  is  satis- 
fied with  a  light  farinaceous  repaf>t  and  a  few  fruits;  the  Norwegian  re- 
quirce  a  strong  diet  of  flesh ;  to  tho  Laplander  it  is  none  the  less  accept' 
able  if  grease  of  the  bear,  or  train  oil,  or  the  blubber  of  whales  bo  add- 
ed. Meteorology  to  no  little  extent  inlluenees  the  morals ;  the  iiisliuct- 
ive  pn^iensity  to  drunken  ncas  ia  a  function  of  (he  latitude.'  Food, 
bouHCS)  clothing,  bear  a  certain  relation  to  the  isothermal  lines. 

For  eimUar  reasons,  the  inhabitdnts  of  Europe  each  year  tend  to  more 
complete  homogoocousnesa  Climate  and  meteorological  dillbrences  arc 
more  and  more  perfoetJy  equalized  by  artificial  inventions;  nor  is  it 
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fono  ti  similnritv  of  hnbit^  btit  nlso  a  similarity  of  physio-  i»ii.iiinwrii*ti- 
lojncai  conKUtution  that  is  enHUintr.  uie  effect  of  such  in*  i«Ddiuiaiio«». 
renlioDS  in  to  equalm;  tbc  innncnci:^  to  winch  men  are  ex-  ani  umai. 
pOBod;  tticy  f^re  brought  more  closely  to  the  mean  typical  stamlnrd, 
and — especially  is  it  to  be  remembered— with  this  dost^r  approach  to 
each  other  in  oonformation,  comes  a  closer  approach  in  feelings  and  hab- 
its, nnd  even  in  the  miumcr  of  thinking. 

On  the  Bouthern  slope  of  the  moantain  axis  project  the  historic  penin* 
aulas,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain.  To  the  former  wc  trace  un-  ttx  ttoditamuw. 
mi«t»bably  the  commencement  of  European  civilization.  "!«»''•"'«■ 
The  firrt  Greeks  pftlriotieally  affinncd  (hat  their  own  climate  was  th« 
best  stiit«l  for  man ;  beyond  the  mountains  to  the  north  there  reigned  a 
Cimmerian  darkness,  an  overinBting  winter.  It  was  thL>  realm  of  Boreas, 
the  shivering  tyrant.  In  the  early  ages  man  recognized  cold  aa  hia 
mortal  enemy.  Physical  inventions  have  enabled  him  to  overoomo  it, 
and  now  ho  maintains  a  more  difficult  and  doubtful  stni^le  with  beat 

Beyond  these  peninsulas,  and  bounding  the  continent  on  the  smith,  is 
the  Mediterranean,  nearly  two  thousand  miles  in  length,  iso-  TheMemwm. 
tfttiDg  Europe  from  Africa  socially,  bnt  uniting  them  com-  »•"**• 
roeicially.  The  Black  Sea  and  that  of  Azof  arc  dcpendcncica  of  it.  It 
hw,  conjointly  with  them,  a  shore-lino  of  13,000  miles,  and  exposes  a 
varfiicc  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  square  miles.  It  is  snbdi- 
Tided  into  two  basins,  the  eastern  and  western,  the  former  being  of  high 
interest  historically,  since  it  is  the  scene  of  the  (Liwji  of  Knropean  in- 
telligence :  the  western  ia  bounded  by  the  Italian  peninsula,  Sicily,  and 
the  AIHcan  promontory  of  Cape  Don  on  one  aide,  and  at  the  other  has  as 
h*  portal  the  Straits  of  Gibniltar.  The  terapemture  ia  ten  or  twelve  de- 
grecfl  higher  than  the  Atlantic,  and,  since  much  of  the  water  is  removed 
by  evaporation,  it  is  necessarily  more  saline  than  that  ocean.  Ita  oolor 
is  green  where  shallow,  bhie  where  deep. 

For  eoontlea  amturics  Asia  has  experienced  a  slow  opward  move- 
ment, not  only  affecting  her  own  topography,  but  likewise  t|"°^^*t»'''ggjJ 
that  of  her  European  dependency.  There  was  a  time  when  >»^^^^A»u,«a 
the  proat  sandy  dijaart  of  Gobi  was  the  bed  of  a  sea  which  vSK^ 
enramunieated  through  the  Ciwpian  with  the  B.nltie,  as  may  be  proved 
H  only  by  existing  geographical  facts,  but  also  from  geological  consid- 
iDns.  It  in  only  neccssBry,  for  thin  purjiosc,  to  inapoct  the  imperfect 
maps  that  have  been  published  of  (he  siluxian  and  even  tertiary  pe- 
riods. The  vertical  displacement  of  Europe,  during  and  since  the  latter 
pori'xl,  has  indisputably  been  more  than  2000  feet  in  many  jjlaces.  The 
dTecta  of  such  movementa  on  the  Soia  and  fauna  of  a  region  muflt,  in 
the  coarse  of  time,  be  verj'  important,  for  an  elevation  of  S50  feet  ia 
equal  to  one  degree  of  cold  in  the  mean  annual  temperature,  or  to  sixty 
miles  horizontally  northward.     Nor  i«  this  slow  disturbanoe  ended. 
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Affoa  ud  sgun,  in  hutorio  times,  hare  Hs  renlto  operated  teaxfall;  > 
Europe,  by  forcibly  precipitatiog  tbe  Anaiic  nonukdes  along  ibe 
patli-zoDe;  again  nod  agaiHf  through  such  changes  of  lerel,  have  they 
been  rendered,  vaterleas,  and  thus  dnTcn  into  a  forced  enugiaiion. 
Somo  of  their  rivcra,aa  theOxoa  and  Jaxnjtcs,  have,  within  thoroooids 
of  hifitory,  boon  dty  fat  sererol  years.  To  theso  topognphical  changea^ 
ntbcr  than  to  politicsl  influences,  vq  should  impute  many  of  the  mc 
celebrated  tribal  invauons.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  refer  these  < 
to  an  excc8Mve  overpopulation  periodically  oocurriug  in  Central 
or  to  the  ambition  of  warlike  chieftains.  Doubtless  thoee  regions 
«dl  adapted  to  human  lifti,  and  honce  liable  to  oTerpopulaiion,  consid- 
ttiog  the  puKuitB  mnn  there  follows,  and  doubtless  thcro  have  been  oc- 
caaons  od  which  those  niuions  have  been  put  in  motion  by  their  princes, 
bat  the  modem  hiitorUn  can  not  loo  carefully  bear  in  mind  die  lam 
whicli  rc^iilatc  tbu  produuion  of  mt-n,  and  also  the  body  of  evidence 
whicli  proves  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  uot  motionless,  but  rising  tn 
one  place  and  naking  in  another.  The  grand  invasions  of  Europe  by 
Astatio  hordes  hare  been  much  more  violcut  and  abrupt  than  would 
answer  to  &  steady  pressure  n'sulting  from  overpopulation,  and  too  ex- 
tensive for  mete  warlike  incitement;  they  answer  more  completely  to 
the  expericQoe  of  some  irresistible  necessity  arising  from  an  insuperable 
phyaicid  cause,  which  c«uld  drive  in  hopeless  despair  from  (heir  homes 
tbe  young  and  the  old,  the  vigorous  and  feeble,  with  their  cattle,  and 
mgona,  and  flooka  Such  a  cause  is  iho  shifting  of  the  soil  and  dis- 
inrbaDCe  of  the  oouises  of  water.  TIic  tribes  coiQ|>cIled  to  migrate  wera 
Ibroed  along  the  path-zone,  their  track  being,  therefore,  on  a  parallel  of 
latitude,  and  not  on  a  meridian ;  and  hence,  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  their  movements  and  journey  of  easier  ocecoia- 
plisbmcnt. 

Tbese  geological  changes  enter  tlicn  as  au  element  in  human  history, 

ibMMdMt<a««f  '^^  ^'^'y  ^'^^  Asia,  of  which  the  great  inland  sea  has  dwin- 
itaM  imTiiMM  ji^  away  to  the  Caspian,  and  lost  its  connection  with  the 
Baltie,  but  for  Europe  also.  The  traditions  of  ancient  deluges,  whioh 
are  tlic  pUmitivo  facts  of  Greek  hiEioiy,  refer  to  such  movements;  per- 
hapH  tlio  opening  of  the  Thracian  Bosphonis  was  one  of  them.  In 
moch  later  times  we  are  perpetually  meeting  witli  iocidents  depending 
on  geologicd  disturbances;  the  caravan  trade  of  Asia  Minor  waa  de- 
stroyed by  changes  of  level  and  the  accumulation  of  snods  blown  froca 
the  onorooohing  deserts;  tbe  Cimbrt  wore  impelled  into  Italy  by  the 
inranonofthescaon  their  poaseaaions.  There  is  not  a  shore  in  Europe 
which  doee  not  give  fumilnr  evidence;  tbe  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  as  they 
nc-nt  in  tbe  Bomon  timos,  ore  obliterated;  the  eastern  const  of  England 
h$5  boen  cut  away  &r  miles.  In  the  Mediterranean  the  shore-line  is 
iltogother  obaugod ;  towns,  once  on  the  coast,  are  for  away  inland;  otb- 
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«X8  bftve  sunk  beneath  the  gca.  Uloods,  like  Bhodce,  h&ve  men  from 
ifao  bouotn.  TUc  North  Adriatic,  once  a  dcop  g\ilf,4uts  now  bocomQ 
shallow ;  there  are  leimiiig  towejs  anil  inclining  temples  that  have  sunk 
with  the  settling  of  the  earth.  Ou  the  opposite  extremity  of  E«rope| 
tlie  Smniliuaviap  pcuiusula  Airuishcs  ita  instajico  of  slow  secular  mo- 
tion, the  northern  part  riaing  gradiiaUy  above  ibe  ec&  at  the  rate  of 
about  four  feet  in  a  centarj.  This  clevAticQ  is  observed  through  a 
^laoe  of  uuuiy  hundred  miles,  increasing  towai-d  the  north.  The  south- 
ern eilremity,  on  the  contrary,  esperieucea  a  glow  depression. 

These  slow  moTements  are  nothing  more  than  a  cootinualion  of  what 
has  been  going  on  for  numbcrleea  ages.  Since  the  tcrtinry  period  two 
thitda  of  Europe  hare  been  lifted  Abovo  the  sea.  The  Norway  coast 
has  bwn  elevated  600  feet,  the  Alps  imve  been  upheaved  20U0  V>  3000, 
sIm  Apenuincs  1000  to  2000.  The  country  between  Mont  Blimo  and 
Vienna  has  been  thus  elevated  ttiuce  die  adjacent  seas  were  peopled 
vith  existing  aninuda.  So  intimately  arc  the  interests  and  occupations 
of  mea  connected  with  the  soil,  that  it  is  impoesible  for  changes  to  take 
place  on  the  great  scale  in  it  without  being  promptly  followed  by  ait 
equivalent  political  result 

At  the  earliest  period  Kurope  presents  us  with  a  double  population. 
An  Indo-Qonnanic  column  had  ciitercd  it  fmin  th^  ca^t,  utid  had  »cpar> 
atod  into  two  portioQa  the  occupants  it  hod  encountered,  driving  one  to 
the  north,  the  other  to  the  southwest.  These  primitive  tribes  betray, 
pbynologioolly,  a  Monfrolian  origin;  a-nd  there  are  indiva-  Euiri^afaH- 
tions  of  considerablo  wiii^ht  that  they  themselves  had  been,  •»f«'s«»pfc 
in  auoient  times,  intruders,  who,  issuing  &om  their  seats  in  Asia, had  in* 
nvkd  and  dislocated  the  proper  autochthons  of  Europe.  But,  setting 
thb  aBide,  we  have,  as  our  starting-point,  a  barU-irian  population,  bo- 
bcTcra  in  sorcery,  and,  in  some  plncc^  undoubtedly  cannibals,  maintain- 
ing, in  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  Europe,  their  existence  witli 
diflicuhy  by  reason  of  the  severity  of  the  climate.  In  the  southern, 
mon:  oougcninl  conditions  }>crmittt;d  a  form  of  civilization  to  commence, 
of  which  the  ruilo  Cyclojieou  etructores  hero  and  there  met  with,  such 
sa  the  ruius  of  Orchomenos,  the  lion  gate  of  Myccme,  the  tunnel  of 
Lake  Copaia,  are  perhaiw  the  vestiges. 

At  what  jieriod  this  intrusive  iDdo^ermnnic  column  made  its  at* 
lack  can  not  be  ascertained.  The  national  vocabularies  of  Europe,  to 
which  we  must  resort  for  evidence,  might  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  con* 
dition  of  civilisation  of  the  conquering  people  wos  not  very  ThtirHciu 
Mlraiiocd.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  tise  of  domestic  <™**''«- 
annnola,  with  fanning  implt^mcnts,  carts,  and  yokes;  they  were  bIbq 
pnwi  «!■  il  of  boats,  the  ruddur,  oars,  but  were  unacquainted  with  the 
monromeat  of  vessels  by  sails.  These  conclusions  seem  to  be  established 
b;  the  &ota  that  words  equivalent  to  boat,  rudder,  onr,  are  common  to 
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tb«  Ingaagw  of  the  of^oots  of  the  stock,  though  located  veiy  videly 
asunder ;  but  tUaee  for  mast  and  Bails  arc  of  special  iuvcattou,  and  di£E^ 
iu  adjaccDt  nations. 

Id  nearly  all  the  lodo-Gennanic  tongues,  the  family  names,  father, 
mother,  brutber,  sister,  daughter,  arc  the  Bomc  icspectivcly.  A  similar 
TUr«iT«.«.i<d<-  equivalence  may  be  observed  la'  a  great  many  fflmiljar 
sbrfiriH.  objects,  bouse,  door,  town,  path.    It  has  been  remarked, 

that  white  this  boUU  good  for  terms  of  a  peaceful  nature,  many  of  those 
connected  with  -wadhrc  and  the  chase  ore  different  in  difl'crcnt  Ian* 
goagcs.  Such  facts  appear  to  prove  that  the  AsiatJo  iuvadcTS  foIloTred 
&  nomadic  and  pastoral  life.  Many  of  the  terms  connected  with  such  an 
avocatioD  are  vridely  dilfuscd.  This  is  the  easo  with  plowing,  grinding, 
weaving,  cooking,  hakiug,  sewing,  spinning;  with  such  objeeta  as  com, 
Gesh,  meat,  vestment;  with  wild  nnimaU  common  to  Europe  and  Asia, 
as  the  bear  and  the  wolf.  So,  too,  of  word-s  c<mncctcd  with  social  or^ 
ganisation,  despot,  rex,  queen.  The  numerals  ironi  1  to  lOU  coincide  in 
Sanscrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Lithuanian,  Gothic;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with 
IjOOO,  a  fact  which  hiis  led  couipamtive  philoIogistK  to  the  conclusion 
tbatf  though  at  tho  time  of  lUe  emigration  a  sufficient  iuteltectual  ad* 
vance  had  been  made  to  invent  the  decimal  system,. perhaps  Irom  count- 
ing upon  the  Angers,  yet  that  it  was  very  fikr  from  perfection.  To  the 
iababitants  of  Central  A^ia  the  sea  waa  altogether  unknown ;  honco  the 
branches  of  tho  emigrating  column,  as  they  diverged  north  and  scatb, 
gave  it  dillcrent  names.  But,  though  unacquainted  with  the  aoa,  tboy 
were  familiar  with  »«a]t,  as  is  proved  by  the  recurrence  of  its  name. 
Nor  is  it  in  the  vocabularies  nlonc  that  these  resemblances  are  remark* 
cd ;  the  sanio  is  to  bu  said  of  tho  grammar.  M.  Max  Muller  ehows  that 
in  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Lithuanian,  Doric,  Slavonic,  Latin,  Gothic,  the  forms 
of  tho  auxiliary  verb  lo  be  sre  ail  varieties  of  one  common  type,  and 
that "  tlia  coincidences  between  the  language  of  the  Veda  and  the  dia- 
lect spoken  at  the  present  day  by  tho  Lithuanian  recruit  at  Berlin  ar» 
greater  by  fur  than  between  French  and  Kilian,  and  that  tho  essential 
forms  of  grammar  had  been  fully  fnmicd  and  established  before  the  lirst 
separation  of  tlie  Aryan  family  took  place." 

But  it  sliould  not  be  ovcrlouk<Hl  that  such  interesting  deductions 
founded  on  language,  i»  vocnbuLirics  and  grammar,  must  not  be  pressed 
too  olosoly.  Tho  state  of  dvilisotiou  of  the  Indo-Gormanic  column,  as 
thus  nacirrtaincd,  must  needs  have  been  inferior  to  that  of  the  centre 
from  which  it  issaod  forth.  Sudi  wo  observe  to  be  the  case  in  all  mi- 
gratory movements.  It  is  not  the  more  inloUcctual  or  civilized  por- 
tions of  a  community  which  volualarily  participate  therein,  but  those 
in  whom  the  physical  and  animal  character  predominates.  ThL-ro  may 
bo  a  very  roush  o&hoot  from  a  very  polished  stock.  Of  coarse,  the 
movomeat  ^  o  oor  lust  bare  taken  place  at  a  period 
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chroDoIogicallj"  remote,  yet  iiot  so  remote  as  iniglit  scorn  to  bo  intlicaled 
by  tbe  suto  of  civilization  of  tho  invaders,  used  as  oa  indication  ufibe 
state  of  civilization  of  the  oounuy  from  wbiuli  tboy  bad  oome.  lu  Asia, 
loeiftl  advancement,  as  fiir  back  as  we  can  bc-c,  has  ever  been  very  slow; 
but,  at  tlie  Urge  moment  that  we  encounter  tbe  Hindu  race  historically 
or  philologically,  it  is  dealing  with  philosopliical  and  tbeologica)  quea- 
tiooji  of  ibe  liigbcMt  unlcr,  and  BcttJing,  to  its  own  satis&ction,  problems 
requiring  a  cultivated  intellect,  even  so  maoh  as  to  propoec.  All  this 
implies  that  in  Its  social  adranoement  there  mast  have  already  been 
ooDsumuil  a  very  long  period  of  time. 

But  what  chkOy  interests  us  is  tbe  relation  which  must  faavo  lieen 
oeoefisarily  maintainetl  between  the  intrusive  people  and  those  whom 
tbsT  thus  difipluccd,  the  commingling  of  ihc  ideas  of  tho  one  CMnuimtfas 
with  those  of  the  other,  arismg  from  their  commingung  of  <runu. 
blood.  It  in  bccauito  of  this  that  wc  find  coexisting  in  the  pnvQellcnio 
timca  the  sorcery  of  the  Celt  with  the  polytheism  of  the  Itindu.  There 
eiD  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  philosophical  lineaments  displayed  by 
tbu  early  European  mythology  arc  not  due  to  indigenous  thought,  but 
were  derived  liom  an  Asiatic  source. 

iloreovor,  at  the  earliest  historic  timca,  notwithstanding  the  disttipb- 
aooe  which  must  have  lasted  long  after  lUe  successful  and  jwrtiaps  slow 
idTanoe  of  the  Asiatic  col  umn,  things  had  come  to  a  state  of  equilibrimn 
or  repose,  not  alone  socially,  but  also  physiologically.  It  takes  a  long 
time  for  the  oouqucror  and  conciucrcd  to  settle  together,  without  farther 
distarbaDOC  or  question,  into  their  relative  positions;  it  takes  a  long  time 
fw  the  recollection  of  conflicts  to  die  tiway.  But  far  longer  docs  itt.iko 
tor  a  ntce  of  invaders  to  oome  into  unison  with  the  climate  ciiiu&w.modiAc*' 
of  the  coantries  tiiey  have  seized,  tbe  nystum  of  man  aecom-  latmcm 
modatjng  itself  only  through  successive  generations,  and  ihcrclbre  very 
■lowly,  to  now  phyrical  conditions.  It  takes  long  hefore  tbo  skin  as- 
minos  ii3  determinate  hue,  and  the  skull  its  destined  form.  A  ponod 
amply  safficient  for  nil  such  changes  to  be  accomplished  in  Enropc  had 
tnn^ired  at  the  very  dawn  of  history,  and  strands  of  population  in 
oonfcrmity  with  meteorological  and  gcograpliical  inllaenoes,  thongh  of 
■Dch  origin  aa  has  been  described,  wore  already  di<itributed  fapon  it.  A 
oobditoon  of  ctlmical  equilibrium  had  been  reached.  Along  each  iso- 
ihvnnal  or  climatic  band  were  iis  correspondingly  modiiled  men,  spend- 
ing Their  lives  in  avocations  dictated  by  surrounding  oireumBtanoes. 
These  strands  of  population  were  destined  to  be  dislocated,  and  i^ome  of 
than  to  become  extinct,  by  inventing  or  originating  among  themselves 
new  and  unsuitable  artiilcial  physical  conditions. 

Already  Euiopo  was  preparing  a  repetition  of  those  events  of  whieb 
Ana  from  lime  immemorial  has  been  the  scene.  Already  among  the 
naiioBS  bordering  on  the  Metlitcrnuieiin,  inhabitanta  of  a  pleasant  cU- 
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^iiiM^  Ikl^  OMid  be  Msily  mamtaincd— irbcre  the  i»Oicnnal 

j^  u4  Jftutivy  K  41"  F^  and  of  July  78^^  F. — civUizaiion  vaa 

•'■HBTiMn™"C     There  was  an  impronDg  agricultore,  an  in- 

i!H!  ouQUMVoe,.  aai,  the  Doccasaiy  oonsequcnce  thereof^  gemu  of 

A.AuiuilBtU)Q  of  wealth.    The  southern  jjeitiiisalas  were  o&eriog 

.%/  utc  vr«ciiku  i^iffW"*  of  middle  Eorope  ft  tempting  priae.    So  it  hod 

bcv-u  ia  Adia. 

Lodnr  such  influenoes  Euiope  may  bo  coumdered  aa  emetging  from 
^«Miri^  the  barbarian  state.  It  bad  lost  all  recolleclion  of  iia  ancient 
In*  iHiBii*''  i^atioos  with  India,  wbich  Lave  only  beeu  disclosed  to  as  by 
kttudy  of  tho  vocabularies  and  grammar  of  its  diveise  tongues.  Upon 
ili  infigetMoa  aorccry  an  Oriental  ator-worahip  hod  "been  ingraAed,  the 
IpgeMto  of  which  had  lost  their  significance.  What  bad  at  firet  boea 
fL-igaud  of  the  heavenly  bodies  had  now  assumed  an  air  of  perBonaiity, 
and  had  become  attributed  to  heroes  and  godjt. 

Tlio  negro  under  the  equinoctial  lino,  the  tlwarfiah  Laplander  beyond 
Uie  Arolio  Circle — man  e\tiy  where,  in  hia  barbarous  Ktntc,  i£  a  bclicTcr 
in  sorooiy,  witchcraft,  enchantments ;  ho  is  fascinated  by  the  incorapre- 
hou3ible.  Any  unexpected  sound  or  sudden  motion  be  refers  to  inris- 
ible  beings.  Sleep  and  dreams,  iu  which  one  third  of  his  life  is  Bjientf 
assure  him  that  there  is  a  spiritual  world.  He  multiplies  these  unreal* 
iti«e ;  he  gives  to  every  grotto  a  genius,  to  cvctj  tree,  spring,  river, 
momitain,  a  divinity. 

Comparative  theology,  which  depends  on  the  law  of  continuous  varia- 
tion of  human  thought,  and  is  indeed  one  of  its  expressions,  universally 
proves  that,  the  moment  man  adopts  the  idea  of  on  existence  of  invisible 
TOTiitM<'-^ff  heings,  he  recognizes  tho  necessity  of  places  for  their  rest* 
ttwinwuK  denco,  all  nations  nasigning  them  habitations  beyond  (he 
boondarics  of  tho  canb.  A  local  heaven  and  a  local  hell  are  found  in 
vrety  mythology.  In  Greece,  as  lo  heaven,  there  was  a  universal 
Agreement  thai  it  was  situated  above  the  blue  sky;  but  as  lo  hell,  mu(^ 
dificience  of  opinion  prevailed.  There  were  many  who  thought  that  it 
was  a  deep  abyss  in  the  interior  of  tho  earth,  to  which  certain  poieages, 
jtnoh  as  the  Aoherosian  care  in  Bithynio,  led.  But  those  who,  with 
Annximeoos,  considered  the  eiirth  to  bo  like  a  broad  leaf  floating  in  the 
air,  and  who  accepted  the  doctrine  that  hell  woe  divided  into  a  Tartarus, 
or  rcigion  of  night  on  the  left,  and  an  Elysium,  or  region  of  dawn  ou 
the  right,  and  that  it  \tas  equally  distant  from  all  parts  of  the  upper 
Miriace,  wore  nearer  to  the  uriginal  conception,  which  doubtless  placed  il 
ou  the  under  or  shadowy  side  of  the  earth.  The  portals  of  descent  wero 
then  in  the  west,  where  tho  sun  and  stars  net,  though  hero  and  there 
won  passages  leading  through  tho  ground  to  tho  other  side,  such  as 
thofic  by  which  llerculca  and  tJlysaes  had  gone.  Tho  place  of  ascent 
was  in  tho  cost,  and  tho  morning  twihght  a  reQectiou  from  the  Elvsiau 
Fiohk 
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The  pictiiro  of  Nature  thus  interpreted  has  for  its  oeatn  iho  enrth; 
for  its  m<x3t  piomiueat  object,  man.     Whatever  tLere  is  bus  w.  ■uiwqim- 
been  mode  for  liia  plcosare,  or  to  minister  to  bis  nae.    To  ^ounST 
this  belief  tLit  every  thing  is  of  a  subordinate  value  oompared  with 
himaelf,  he  dings  with  tenadtj  oven  in  hU  most  adrnnocd  mental  fitntc. 

Kot  without  surpri^  do  wc  tnioe  the  progress  oi'  the  humsa  tninil. 
Tbo  barbariou,  the  believer  in  sorcery,  lives  in  incessant  drcud.  All 
nature  seems  to  be  at  enmity  wttU  bini  and  oonspiring  for  hitt  hurt. 
Oat  of  the  darkness  ho  can  oot  tuU  what  alarming  Bpectre  may  emerge; 
be  may,  with  reason,  fear  tbat  injury  is  conoealed  in  every  stone,  and 
Hddea  behind  every  leaf.  How  wide  is  the  interval  from  this  terror- 
BUickea  oonditton  to  that  state  in  whiofa  man  persuades  himself  of  the 
bomaa  destiny  of  the  universe  I  Yet,  \iroadcifal  to  be  £aid,  be  paaaaB 
that  interval  at  a  single  step. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  human  race,  gec^fraphicid  nnil  astronomical  ideal 
arc  the  same  all  over  the  nrorld,  fur  they  arc  the  inteq^rctatioit  of  things 
oooording  to  outward  appearances,  tbo  accenting  of  phenomena  as  they 
arc  presented,  Trithoub  any  of  the  corrections  that  reason  may  offcr^ 
This  univeraality  and  homogeueousuc^  in  nothing  more  than  a  mani- 
festation of  the  uniform  mode  of  action  of  the  human  organization. 

But  such  homogeneous  coDclusions,  such  similar  pictures^  are  strictly 
peculiar  to  the  infaucy  of  humanity.    The  reasoning  fao  Pnn  fc^BBwww 
olty  at  length  inoritauly  makca  itself  iclt*  and  diversities  un  Ktm-mamrrt. 
r*"  tation  ensue.    Comparative  geography,  comparative  astrono- 

ii    ,  ':imtive  theology  thus  arise,  homogeneous  at  fimt,  soon  exibit- 

ing  variations,  but  ending  in  identity. 

To  that  tendency  for  personification  wLich  marks  the  early  life  of 
man  are  due  many  of  t)io  mytbolo^c  conceptions.  It  was  thos  that  the 
Houis,  tbo  Dawn,  and  Night,  wiiJi  her  bhick  mantle  bespangled  with 
■can^  reooived  their  forms.  Many  of  the  roost  beautiful  inir.ir>ninnorpir. 
legondi  were  thus  of  a  pereonified  astronomicnl  origin,  •"""^  '•™* 
many  were  derived  from  physical  nature.  1'lic  clouds  were  ifaus  made 
to  be  animated  things;  a  moving  spirit  was  given  to  llie  storm,  the-dew, 
the  wind.  The  sun  setting  in  the  glowing  clouds  of  tJie  vest  becomes 
Heroules  in  tho  licry  pile;  the  morning  dawn  extinguished  by  the  li^ng 
son  is  cmbdfted  in  the  story  of  Orpheus  and  Kurydiec.  These  legends 
still  aorvive  in  India. 

Bat  it  most  not  be  supposed  that  all  Greek  mythology  can  be  thaa 
explained.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  examine  the  circumstanars  under 
which,  for  many  ages,  the  Enropcan  oommuDitics  bad  been  placed,  to 
onderstand  that  tliey  had  forgotten  much  that  their  nnceatom  bad 
brought  from  A^a.  Mui^h  that  was  new  had  also  Eponta*  nMBnUwimd 
osoosly  arisen.  The  well-known  variations  of  their  the-  HrJSSJSJSJJ! 
Ogooy  ore  not  merely  different  legends  of  different  locali-  ^  ""*■ 
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tJGfli  they  aro  more  frequently  sncccsidre  inoproreDients  of  tbc  same 
place.  The  general  theme  upon  which  they  are  baaed  requiies  the  nA- 
TnUsioa  of  A  primitive  cfaaotio  disturt>auco  of  incomprehenstblc  gigantie 
poweis,  brouf^ht  into  Bubjeciion  by  Divine  agency,  that  agency  dividing 
and  regulating  the  empire  it  had  thus  acquired  in  a  harmonioua  way. 
To  this  general  concepUon  was  added  a  multitude  of  adventitious  orna- 
menta,  Bomo  of  which  were  of  a  rude  astronomical,  some  of  a  moml, 
»mc,  doubtless,  of  a  historicul  tind.  Tlie  primitive  chaotic  oooflicts 
nppearundertheform  of  thewar  of  tlieTitatis;  their  end  is  tlie  confino- 
meot  of  those  giant*  in  Tartarus :  their  compulsory  subjection  is  the 
commcncanent  of  order:  thus  Atlas,  the  son  of  lapetos,  is  made  to  sus- 
tain the  vault  of  heaven  in  its  western  verge.  Tho  regulation  of  empire 
is  shadowed  forth  in  the  subdivision  of  the  onivcrae  between  Zeus  and 
nwMmpMiwnk.  hia  brothers,  he  taking  tlie  heavens,  Poseidon  the  sea,  and 
luKvUKjivr-  Hade«  the  under  world,  all  having  tlie  earth  as  their  com* 
roon  theatre  of  action.  The  moral  is  prefigured  by  such  myth.'i  as  ihom 
of  PromothcuB  and  Epimetheua,  the  fore-thinker  and  the  after-thinker; 
the  historical  in  the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  the  sieges  of  Thchca  and  of 
Troy.  A  harmony  with  human  nature  is  establiBhed  through  the  birth 
and  marriage  of  the  gods,  and  likewiBc  by  their  Bufferinge,  passions,  and 
labors.  The  supernatural  is  gratified  by  Centaurs,  Gorgons,  Ilarpios, 
and  Cyclops. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  such  a  patchwork 
system  to  any  single  principle,  astronomical  or  moral,  as  some  have  tried 
to  do— a  system  originating  from  no  single  point  as  to  country  or  to 
time.  The  gradual  growth  of  many  ages,  its  diversttleg  arc  duo  to  many 
local  circumhtanccR.  Like  the  romnnoci  of  a  Liter  period,  it  will  noi 
bear  an  application  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  life.  It  recommended  itself 
to  a  iwople  who  found  pleasure  in  accepting  without  any  question  Ftate- 
ments  no  matter  how  marvelous,  impostures  no  matter  how  preposter- 
ous. Godfl,  heroes,  monstera,  and  men  might  figure  together  without 
any  outrage  to  probability  when  there  was  no  astronomy,  no  geography, 
DO  rate  of  evidence,  no  stjuidard  of  belief,  llni  the  downfall  of  such  a 
Sfystcm  was  inevitable  aa  soon  as  men  began  to  deal  with  facts — as  noon 
09  history  commenced  to  record,  and  philosophy  to  discuss.  Yet  not 
without  reluctance  was  the  fuilb  of  »u  many  centuries  gil^  up.  The 
extinction  of  a  religion  is  not  the  abrupt  movement  of  a  d&y,  it  is  a  Bee- 
nlar  process  of  many  well-marked  stages — the  rise  of  doubt  among  the 
candid;  the  disapprobation  of  the  conservative;  the  defense  ofidcaa  fast 
becoming  obsolete  by  the  well-meaning,  who  hope  that  allegory  and 
new  interpretations  may  give  renewed  probability  to  what  is  almost  in- 
credible.   But  dissent  ends  in  denial  at  last. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  history  of  that  intellectual  movement  which 
thus  occasioned  the  run  of  tho  ancient  aysiem,  wo  must  brfng  to  onr- 
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selres  the  ideas  of  ibo  Qreek  of  the  ciglith  century  before  Christ,  who 
Uioagbt  tbat  tbu  blue  aky  is  tbe  lioor  uf  heiiyeti,  liie  babitniion  of  the 
Olympian  gods;  that  tbu  cartb,  huui'h  proper  aval,  is  llaL,  uad  i-MMiinM. 
ciicokrly  extended,  Hke  a  plate,  bcaeatli  tho  starry  cuuopy.  gwn*Ki- 
On  its  rim  is  tbc  circaiufluous  ocean,  tho  source  of  tbe  rivers,  wbicb  all 
ilow  10  tbo  McditcmucaD,  npjiropriatoly  id  after  agea  so  culleil,  eiiice  it 
is  in  the  micUt,  in  the  oeotrc  of  tbe  expanse  of  tbc  land.    *'  The  sea-girt 
dijik  of  tbc  earth  supports  the  vault  of  heaven."    Impelled  by  a  celestial 
energy,  tbc  sua  and  stars,  issuing  forth  from  the  eust,  aaoend  with  diffi- 
caltjr  tbo  ctystalliuc  dome,  but  dowu  its  dcacout  they  more  readily  bas- 
ten  to  tbeir  setting.    No  one  can  tell  what  they  encounter  ia  the  land 
of  shadows  bent^th,  nor  what  are  the  dangers  of  tbc  way.    In  the  morn- 
ing tbe  dawu  myfiterioualy  appears  la  the  east,  swiiUy  spreading  over 
the  coofines  of  the  borizon;  in  the  oveiung  tbe  twilight  fades  gradually 
away.    IScsides  tbo  celestial  bodies,  tbc  ctou(b  are  ooDtinually  moving 
owr  tbe  sky,  fororcr  changing  tboir  colors  and  tbeir  shape.    No  oqc 
oaui  lell  whcoco  the  wiud  comes  or  wbitbcr  it  goes;  perhaps  it  is  tbo 
breath  of  that  invisible  divinity  wbo  lauoches  the  lightning,  or  of  him 
who  rests  his  bow  again»t  tbc  cluuJ.     Not  without  delight  mlgbi  men 
oontcmpUtc  tbe  emerald  plane,  tbe  aappluro  dome,  tbc  border  of  silvery 
mkr,  over  tranquil  and  ever  flowing.    Then,  in  the  interior  of  the  solid 
earth,  or  perhaps  uii  tbe  otUer  side  of  its  plane — uudur  world,  as  it  was 
wen  termed — ia  tbe  realm  of  Hades  or  Pluto,  the  region  of  Tt„  nii*r*wM 
NigbL  Fromihemidstofbisdomiaion.thatdivjuity.crown-  "*"•»«*» 
ed  with  a  diadem  of  ebony,  and  scntcd  on  a  throne  framed  out  of  mass* 
ire  darknesB,  looks  into  tbc  infinite  abyss  beyond,  invisible  himself  to 
mortal  eyes,  but  made  known  by  tho  nocttimal  thunder  which  is  his 
wwqwn.    The  nndcr  world  is  also  tbc  realm  to  which  tho  spirits  retire 
after  death.     At  ila  portals,  beneath  the  setting  sun,  is  stationed  n  nu- 
meroos  tribe  of  spectres — Care,  Sorrow,  Disease,  Age,  Want,  Fear,  Fam* 
LOo,Wiir,ToU,  Dtaith,  and  her  balf-brotbcr  Sleep — Dcatb,  to  whom  it  i^ 
iiwlmi  for  man  to  offij-  either  prayers  or  sacriUce.    In  that  land  of  for 
getAUneas  and  shadows  there  is  tbe  unnavigable  lake  ATcmus,  Acheron, 
S^x,  tbe  groaning  Coeytus,  and  Pldegothon,  with  its  waves  of  fire. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  monsters  and  forma  of  fearful  import:  Cer1>erus, 
with  his  triple  head ;  Charoo,  freighting  his  boat  with  the  shades  of  the 
dead;  the  Fates,  in  tbeir  gniments  of  ermine  bordered  with  purple; 
IbearengingErinnys;  Hhadamanthua,  before  whom  every  Asiatic  must 
|ii  noder  his  acooant ;  .^acus,  before  whom  every  European ;  and  Minos, 
^^  the  dtead  arbiter  of  tbc  jadgment>sctLt.    There,  too,  are  to  be  seen  those 
^^^■M  criminal^  whose  bintoiy  is  a  warning  to  us:  the  giants,  with  drag- 
^ftm  fuct  extcndod  in  tbu  bmiuiig  gulf  for  many  a  mile ;  Phlegyoa,  in 
^K  poipctual  tenor  of  tbc  stono  suspended  over  him,  which  never  falb; 
^  luon  chained  to  bis  wheel;  tbe  daughters  of  Danaus  still  vunly  iry- 
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ing  to  fill  bhdr  sieve;  Tantalus,  immeiaed  in  the  irater  to  his  chin,  yet 
tormented  with  unquenchable  thirst ;  Stsyplms  despairingly  laboring  at 
bis  ever-doeocadisg  stoDO.  Warned  by  sucli  examples,  wc  may  learn 
not  to  coatCDin  the  goda.  Beyond  liteso  sad  scenes,  extending  far  lo 
tbc  right,  are  the  plains  of  pleasure,  the  Klysian  Field!*;  and  Lethe,  iho 
river  of  oblivion,  of  wliicli  whoever  tastes,  though  he  ahonld  ascend  to 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  earth,  and  rciom  again  to  life  and  day,  for' 
gota  vrbatever  bo  bos  seen. 

If  the  interior  or  the  under  fude  of  the  earth  is  thus  occupied  by 
phantoms  and  holf-auiinat^d  abadus  of  the  dead,  iu  up[K>r  surlaee,  in- 
habited by  man,  has  also  its  wonders.  In  its  centre  is  the  Medtterranean 
Sea,  m  we  have  eaid,  round  vrhlch  arc  placed  all  the  known  counlriei^ 
each  full  of  its  own  mysteries  and  marvels.  Of  these  bow  many  ve 
might  recount  if  wc  followed  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus,  or  the  voy- 
iwAirnnu-  "S^  °^  Jason  and  bis  heroic  comrades  in  the  ship  Argo,  when 
""•"«*  liiey  wont  to  seize  tho  golden  fleece  of  the  speaking  ram, 
Wc  might  tell  of  the  Harpies,  flying  women-biitU  of  obecenc  form;  of 
the  blind  prophet  and  tho  self-sKutting  rocks  Svniple^ades,  between 
whicli,  as  if  by  miracle,  the  Argonauts  passed,  the  colliding  cbils  almost 
entrapping  tbo  etcm  of  their  vessel,  but  destined  by  fate  from  that  por- 
tcutoiw  moment  never  to  close  again ;  of  tho  country  of  the  Amaaoos, 
and  of  Promctbeas  groaning  on  the  rock  to  which  be  was  nailed,  of  the 
avenging  eagle  forever  hovering  and  forever  devouring;  of  the  land  of  j 
JSiStcB,  and  of  tho  bulla  with  brazen  feet  and  flaming  bmatb,  and  how 
Jason  yoked  and  nuide  them  plow ;  of  the  enchantrcs  Medco,  and  th« 
tmgucnt  she  concocted  from  hcrbH  that  grew  where  the  blood  of  Prome- 
theus hod  dripped ;  of  the  Held  Bown  with  dragons'  tocdi,  and  the  mail* 
clad  men  that  leaped  out  of  the  furrows ;  of  the  magical  stone  that  di- 
vided them  into  two  parties,  and  impelled  them  to  fight  each  other;  of 
tbo  Bcoly  dnigoif  that  guarded  the  golden  ficccc,  and  how  ho  was  lolled 
with  a  charmed  potion,  and  the  treasure  carried  away;  of  the  River 
Phasic,  tbi'ougb  wboao  windings  tho  Argo  sailed  into  the  oiroumiluonB 
sen;  of  the  circumnavigation  round  that  tranquil  stream  to  the  sources 
of  the  Nile ;  of  the  Argonauts  caiTying  their  sentient,  sclf-speatdng  ship 
on  tbeir  ahoulders  through  the  sweltering  Libyan  deserts;  of  the  island 
of  Ciroe,  the  enchantress;  of  the  rock,  witl^  its  gratcftU  haven,  which  in 
the  bcightofa  tempest  ruse  out  of  the  sea  to  roocive  tbcm;  of  the  arrow 
shot  by  Apollo  from  his  golden  bow;  of  the  brazen  man,  the  work  of 
^phtestos.  who  stood  on  the  shore  of  Crete,  and  hurled  at  them  as 
they  jwaaed  vast  fragments  of  stone ;  of  their  combat  with  him  and 
tbcir  safe  rerum  to  lolcoe ;  and  of  the  translation  of  tho  ship  A^o  by 
tbo  goddess  Athene  to  heaven. 

Such  were  some  of  the  incidents  of  that  celebrated  voyage,  tho  stoiy 
of  which  enchanted  all  Greece  before  the  Odyssey  was  written.    I  have 
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space  to  tell  of  tlic  'womlen;  that  tvrvcd  to  clooomto  tlio  guogrsphy 
tiiiM&    Od  Iho  north  tkere  was  tbo  delicious  coutitiy  rnkaoftiw 
•f  tho  HjpcrboresQfl,  beyond  the  reach  of  winter;  in  the  west  ^HfStaSi 
t.Iie  garden  uf  the  Hc^jciidca,  in  which  grew  apples  of  gold  j  in  ""*"* 
ti^c  cast  Lho  groves  and  doncing-g^iuul  of  the  sun ;  in  tlw)  south  the 
csoontiy  of  the  blameless  Ethiopians,  -whither  the  gods  wero  wont  to  re- 
^«Tt.     lit  the  Mediterranean  itself  thd  SiieoB  beguiled  the  paxst'is-bj 
'%vith  their  songs  noar  where  Naplea  now  stands ;  adjoining  were  Scylla 
SBOfl  Chajjbdia;  in  Sicily  were  iha  one-eyed  Cyclopa  and  cannibal  Jjos- 
iTjgona.     In  the  island  of  Krylheifi  the  tliree^icaded  giant  Gcryon  tend- 
ed his  oxen  with  a  double-headed  dog.    I  need  not  epcA.k  of  tho  lolua- 
catcts,  whoeo  food  mado  one  forget  his  native  cotintry ;  of  the  floating 
iflLud  of  .£ola3;  of  the  happy  fields  in  whicJi  tho  hoiscs  of  the  snn 
ivere  grazing  ;  of  hulls  and  dogs  of  immortal  breed  ;  of  hydras,  gor- 
gona,and  chimeras;  of  the  flying  man  Baadalus,  and  the  bra^CHii  clmm- 
her  in  which  Danao  was  kept.    There  was  no  rirer,  no  grotto  that  had 
not  ita  genius;  no  island,  no  promontory  without  its  legend. 

It  is  itnpossiblo  to  recall  these  antique  myths  without  being  satisfied 
that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  truly  indigenous,  truly  of  European 
growth.    The  neeti  may  have  been  brought,  as  comparative  philologists 
■■BTtf  from  Asia,  bub  it  had  luxuriantly  germinated  and  dcvotopcd  un- 
der lho  aky  of  Europe.    Of  the  legends,  many  are  far  from  auawering  to 
thnr  pduuIimI  Oriental  source;  their  barbarism  and  indcl-  &rUerto>«^ttw 
uacy  repreacut  the  state  of  Europe.      Ihc  outrage  of  ate>>>*>c.iu*i. 
Kronos  on  his  father  Uranos  speaks  of  the  Baragojsm  of  the  times ;  the 
Kory  of  Dionysos  tells  of  man-stealing  and  piracy;  the  rapes  of  Europa, 
ind  ndoD,  of  the  abduction  of  women.    The  dinner  in  which  Itys  was 
aerved  up  aasoies  us  that  cannibalism  was  practiced ;  the  threat  of  La- 
omcduu  tliat  ho  would  sell  Poseidon  and  ApoUo  for  slaves  shows  how 
ounpalaory  labor  might  be  obtained.    The  polygamy  of  many  heroes 
oftan  appears  in  its  woist  form  under  tho  practioo  of  sLster-marriage,  a 
drime  indulged  in  from  the  ICing  of  01^'mpus  downwanL    Upon  the 
wbolo,  then,  wo  must  admit  that  Greek  myUiology  indicates  a  barbaric 
ii;       soaial  itetc,  num-stcoling,  piracy,  human  sacrifico,  polygamy,  cannibal- 
H    iss,  and  crimes  of  revenge  that  nro  unmentionable.    A  personal  inter- 
^^  piDtatioa,  such  as  man  in  his  infancy  resorts  to,  is  embodied  in  ctrcum- 
B  rtanoGB  suitable  to  a  savage  time.    It  was  not  until  a  later  period  that 
allejgDrical  phantasms,  snch  as  Death,  antl  Sleep,  and  Dreams  were  intro-* 
doced,  and  still  later  when  the  old  system  was  allccted  by  Lydian, 
Phrygian,  A883rrian,  and  Egyptian  ideas. 
■        Not  only  thus  from  their  intriuEdo  nature,  but  also  from  their  rooord- 
1^    cd  gmduiU  development,  ara  wo  warranted  in  imputing  to  the  greater 
put  of  tho  myths  an  indic^enonB  origin.    The  Uieogony  iiHirgti4v>i(Hi' 
of  Homer  is  cxbemded  by  Uesiod  in  manr  essential  pointe.  umwic  hium. 
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He  piciixcs  llic  dynusty  of  Uruion,  and  differs  in  minor  cooccpUuiis,  na 
ia  tita  oUaracter  of  the  Cyclops.  The  Or^luc  Uioogony  is  again  anotlter 
advance,  having  new  fictions  and  new  poisonsges,  as  in  the  case  of  Za- 
greus,  the  homed  child  of  Jupiter  by  his  own  daughter  Persephone. 
Indeed,  there  is  hurdly  one  of  tho  great  and  Tenernble  gods  of  Olympus 
whose  character  dw.-s  not  change  with  his  age,  and,  socti  from  ihiii  point 
of  view,  tbu  origin  of  the  Ionic  philosophy  becomes  a  itccessuiy  Mcp  in 
TiH.i«Tinw.i«.d.  ihc  advance    That  philoflophy,  03  we  shall  soon  find,  was 

eiLtj  ta  to  Um  Ionic     ,  ,  ,       ^  ■-.^,.,,, 

t^^nofcsih],  due  not  only  to  ibe  cxpansjon  of  the  Greek  laicUeet  aijd 

the  necessary  improvcincHt  of  Greek  morals;  an  extraneous  cauBc,  the 
sudden  opening  of  the  Egyptian  ports,  670  B.C.,  accelerated  it  Euro- 
peaa  religion  became  ntorc  mysterious  and  more  solemn.  Biiropean 
pliiiosophy  learned  the  error  of  ita  chronology,  and  the  necessity  of  ap- 
plying a  more  strict  and  correct  standard  of  e\'idcQcc  for  ancient  events. 

It  was  an  ominous  eireurastance  that  the  Ionian  Greeks,  who  first  be- 
gan to  pUilosophizi*,  commenced  their  laliors  by  dc^iorsonifyuig  the  ele- 
ments, and  treating  notorZcus,Po8cidon,  and  Hades,  but  of  Air,  Water, 
Fire.  The  destractiou  of  theological  concci^Lions  led  irresistibly  to  the 
destruction  of  religious  practices.  To  divinities  whose  existence  he  de- 
nied, the  philosopher  ceased  to  pray.  Of  what  use  were  socrificia!  offer- 
ings and  enircaLies  directed  to  phantasms  of  the  imagination?  butndvan* 
tagea  might  accrue  from  tlie  physicil  stndy  of  the  impersonal  elements, 

Greek  religion  contained  within  itself  tlic  principles  of  its  own  rle- 
strucUon.  It  is  for  tbc  sake  of  thoroughly  api^Tcciating  tliis  that  1  have 
been  led  into  a  detail  of  what  some  of  my  readers  may  bo  disposed  to 
lafriuttadsMnM.  regard  as  idle  and  usclcsa  mytba.  Two  cireurastances  of 
isvitdMi  inevitablo  occurreuce  insured  the  eventual  overthrow  of 

the  whole  system;  they  were  geographical  discovery  and  the  rise  of 
philosophical  criticism.  Our  attention  is  riveted  by  the  foct  that,  two 
thousand  years  later,  tbo  same  thing  again  occurred  on  a  greater  scale. 

As  to  geographical  discovery,  how  was  it  possible  that  all  the  marvels 
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of  the  Mediterranean  and  Rlack  Seas,  the  soreerere,  cnchanteTB, 
giants,  and  moiisteuj  of  tho  deep,  should  survive  when  thosa 
seas  were  daily  crossed  in  all  directions?  bow  was  it  possible  that  the 
notion  of  a  flat  earth,  bounded  by  the  horizon  and  bordered  by  the  cir- 
cumfluous ocean,  could  maintain  itself  when  colonifis  vera  being  found- 
ed in  Gaul,  and  the  Phoenicians  were  bringing  tin  from  bej'ond  the  Pil- 
lars of  Hercules?  itorcover,  it  so  happened  th:it  many  of  the  most  as- 
tonnding  prodigies  were  ttillnned  to  be  in  the  track  which  circmnstauccs 
had  now  made  the  chief  pathway  of  commerce.  Kot  only  was  there  a 
certainty  of  the  destruction  of  mythical  geography  as  thus  presented  on 
the  i)laiie  of  the  earth  looking  upward  to  day ;  there  was  idso  an  immi- 
nent ri^k,  as  many  pious  persons  foresaw  and  dreaded,  that  what  had 
been  asserted  as  respects  the  interior,  or  the  other  faco  looking  down- 
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niglil,  would  be  involved  in  the  min  too.  Well,  therefore, 
Bj  iiake  the  stni^lc  tbej  did  for  the  support  uf  the  ancient 
ilMtrine,  taking  the  only  course  possible  to  tliem,  of  converting  wkjit 
kid  beea  affirmed  to  be  actual  events  into  allogorics,  under  trhich,  the^r 
Mill,  tbe  wisdom  of  ancient  times  had  concealed  many  sacred  and  mys* 
teriona  tbinga  Bat  it  is  apparent  that  a  system  'which  is  forced  to  t^is 
Doooniy  is  fast  hastening  to  itfi  cad. 

Nor  was  it  maritime  discovery  only  that  thus  removed  fiibiUoas 
pftdigieB  and  gave  riiie  to  new  ideas.    In  due  couree  of  rMnimuiufni* 
Itsu)  the  Macedonian  expeditiun  opened  a  new  world  to  •cuisiiiiai. 
llie  Greeks,  and  preaenled  them  with  real  wonders;  climates  iu  marvel- 
4U  (iivcrsitj-,  vast  deserts,  mountains  covered  with  eternal  snow,  salt 
«u  &r  from  the  ocean,  colossal  animals,  and  men  of  every  shado  of 
Ool«  and  every  form  of  religion.    Tiie  numerous  Greek  colonies  found* 
cd  all  over  Asia  gave  rise  to  an  incessant  locomotion,  and  caused  these 
Bitaral  objects  to  make  a  profound  and  pcnnanout  impression  on  the 
Qdlenio  mind.    If  through  the  Baolrian  empire  European  ideas  were 
tnosDitted  to  the  £u:  East,  through  that  and  other  similar  channels 
-iutic  idoos  fouud  their  way  to  Europa 
Ai  the  dawn  of  reliable  tradition  the  Pba>nicians  were  masters  of  the 
lean  Sea.     Kurope  was  altogellier  barbarous.     On  rwT«fcipm«rt<< 
vngo  of  Asiatic  civilization  the  Thracians  scalped  nanucM. 
'  cncmioB  and  tattooed  themselves ;  at  tbo  other  end  of  the  continent 
:  Britons  daubed  their  bodies  with  ochro  and  woad.    Contcmporanc- 
,  Egyptian  soulpture.i  atuiw  the  Kuropcans  dressed  in  skins  like  ROV> 
tgm.    It  was  the  iustinet  of  the  Plioenicians  every  where  to  establish 
ihainaelres  on  islands  and  coasts,  and  thus,  for  a  long  time,  they  mnin- 
laiied  a  maritime  supremacy.     By  degrees  a  spirit  of  adventure  was  en- 
gtDdend  imoog  tbo  Greeks,    Iq  1250  n.C.  they  sailed  round  the  Eux- 
pving  rise  to  the  myth  of  the  Argonautio  voyage,  and  creating  a 
ibltt  traffic  in  gold,  dried  fish,  and  com.    They  had  also  become 
>ua  for  their  foMbooting  practiccH.    From  every  coast  tbey  stole 
»y  men,  women,  aad  children,  thereby  maintaining  a  conaidernblc 
ilave-lradc,  tUo  rclio  of  which  endures  to  our  time  in  the  traffic  for  Cir- 
cantan  women.    Minoe,  king  of  Crete,  tried  to  suppress  those  piracies. 
Hit  attempts  to  obtain  the  dominion  of  tho  MeditciraneaD  wore  imi- 
tated in  .tucocssion  by  tho  Lydians,  Thracians,  Hhodians,  the  latter  being 
the  inrciitoia  of  the  Gnit  maritime  oodc,  subscquimtly  incorponttrd  into 
.Boaau  law.    Tho  manner  in  which  these  and  tho  inhabitants  of  other 
iwiut  and  islands  supplanted  one  another  shows  on  what  trifling  dr- 
Boes  Ihu  dooiiiiion  of  tho  eastern  basin  depended.     Meantime 
rriaii  seameo  siealtbily  sailed  beyond  the  PiUais  of  Ilcrcules,  visiting 
the  Canaries  and  Axorca,  and  bringing  ttn  from  the  British  islands. 
^Thojr  uMjd  every  precaution  to  keep  their  secret  to  thcmaelirca    Tho 
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advonturoua  Greeks  followed  thoeo  mjstcricms  navigntors  gicp  by  step, 
but  in  tlie  time  of  Homer  they  were  so  re-ttrioted  to  the  eattern  basin 
thitt  Italy  may  Li)  naid  to  biivc  been  to  them  an  unknown  laud.  The 
Phocicaiis  first  esplored  the  western  basin ;  one  of  thctr  colonies  baill  Mar- 
seilles. At  length  Colons  of  Samoa  passed  through  the  frowning  gate- 
way of  Hercules  into  the  cireuiufluous  sea,  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  No 
Utile  interest  attschcs  to  the  first  colonial  cities;  they  dotted  the  shores 
fiom  tSijtopo  to  Saguntum,  and  wcro  at  oncu  trading-depots  and  foci  of 
wealth.  In  tlie  earliest  tinier  the  merchant  was  his  own  aiptuin,  and 
sold  his  commodities  by  anctioa  at  the  place  to  which  he  cmuc.  Tho 
primitive  and  pro6tnb]e  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  was  peculiar- 
it  was  for  slaves,  mineral  products,  and  articles  of  manufacture ;  for,  mn- 
ning  coincident  with  parallela  of  latitude,  its  agricultiiral  products  wens 
not  very  varied,  and  the  wants  of  its  po]iuIation8  the  same.  Bat  tin 
was  brought  from  tho  Cassitcridcs,  anilKT  from  the  Baltic,  and  dyed 
goods  and  worked  mctaU  from  Syrix  "Wherever  these  tradce  centred 
the  germs  of  taste  and  iuwlligenoo  were  developed ;  thus  the  Etrnscons, 
in  whoBQ  hands  was  the  amber  trade  acros  Germany,  hare  led  manv 
relics  of  tlieir  love  of  arL  Though  a  mysterious,  they  were  hardly  a 
gloomy  race,  as  a  great  modem  author  has  supposed,  if  we  may  judge 
(rom  those  beautiful  remains. 

Added  to  the  effect  of  geographical  discovery  was  the  development 
EOMofphUoNs^  of  philosophical  criticism.  It  is  observed  that  soon  after 
umiaw£aL.  ^^^,  gj^t_  Olympiad  the  Greek  intellect  very  rapidly  ejc- 
pandcd.  VTIicucvct  man  reaches  a  oortaiu  point  in  his  mental  progreas, 
he  will  not  be  satiafiod  with  less  than  an  application  of  existing  rules  to 
ancient  events.  Kxperienoe  has  taught  him  that  the  course  of  the  world 
UHlay  is  the  same  as  it  was  yesterday;  he  unhesitatingly  believes  that 
this  will  also  hold  good  for  to-morrow.  lie  will  not  bear  to  contem- 
plate any  break  in  the  mechanism  of  history ;  he  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  a  mere  tminquiring  Daith,  but  insists  upon  having  tho  same  vouch- 
er for  an  old  fact  tliat  be  requires  for  otic  that  is  new.  Before  the  Oioe 
of  niatory  Jlylhology  can  not  stand. 

The  operation  of  this  principle  is  seen  in  all  directions  throughout 
Orock  liuTmturc  allcr  the  date  that  hai  l>cen  mentioned,  and  this  the 
■wprinn  ^mu-  more  strikingly  as  the  time  is  later.  The  national  intellect 
A*  pauio  uib.  became  more  and  more  ashamed  of  the  fables  it  bad  be- 
lieved in  its  infancy.  Of  the  legends,  some  aw  allegorized,  some  are 
moditled,  some  are  repudiated.  Tho  great  tragedians  accept  the  myths 
in  the  aggregate,  but  decline  them  in  parlicnlaraj  some  of  the  poets 
transform  or  allcgori;:o  them;  some  use  tliem  ornamentally,  as  graoefii] 
deoomlions.  It  is  evident  that  betveon  the  educated  and  tho  rolgar 
classes  a  divergence  is  taking  place,  and  that  the  beat  men  of  the  times 
BM  the  necessity  of  either  totally  abandoning  these  cherished  fictions  to 
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ll>e  lotrer  orders,  or  of  gradually  replacing  them  with  aometliiDg  more 
Mitable.  Sach  a.  frittering  nway  of  sacred  things  was,  however,  very 
Sir  from  meeting  with  public  appi>3batioQ  in  Atheos  it£elf,  although  so 
aauijr  people  in  that  city  had  reached  thai  Btate  of  mental  development 
ia  which  it  was  impossible  ior  them  to  continue  to  accejit  the  nnliotuil 
feith.  They  tried  to  force  themselves  to  believe  that  there  raust  be 
aomeihin^  true  in  timt  which  liad  been  believed  by  so  many  great  and' 
pkms  nw-a  of  old,  which  Lad  approved  ilsclfby  lasting  so  many  oenla- 
riea,  and  of  which  it  vob  by  tho  commou  people  a^iaerted  that  absolute 
demonstratioQ  could  bo  given.  But  it  ivas  in  vain;  intoUect  had  out- 
grown faith.  They  had  come  into  thAt  condition  lo  which  all  meu  are 
liable — aware  of  the  fallacy  of  their  opinions,  yet  angry  that  another 
sbottld  remind  them  thereof.  When  tlio  aociol  aUitc  no  longer  permit* 
tod  tbcm  to  tflke  tho  life  of  n  philosophicel  offender,  they  found  means 
to  put  U[)on  him  such  au  invijtililo  preeeura  aa  lo  pn>3Giit  him  the  choJoe 
of  orthodoxy  or  beggary.  Thus  they  di.Kapproved  of  Euripides  permit- 
ting hill  characters  to  indulge  in  any  skeptical  reflections,  and  diseouutc* 
naaoed  the  impiety  so  obvious  in  the  Fromethous  Itonnd  of  ./Qachylus. 
It  waa  by  app^ling  to  this  sentiment  that  Aristophanca  added  no  little 
to  the  excitement  agninat  Socrates.  Those  who  arc  doubting  them- 
advea  are  often  londest  in  public  denunt^ations  of  a  tumilar  state  in 

B     Ifthna  the  {K>ctn,  submitting  to  common  sense,  had  so  rapidly  fidica 

^nwaj  from  tho  national  belief^  Uie  philosophers  {)ursued  the  same  courae. 

Pit  soon  became  the  uuiveraal  impTeesion  that  there  was  an  intnosio  op- 

pontioQ  between  philosophy  and  religion,  and  herein  pub-  ■»!  oiphiLMifba^ 

lie  opinion  was  not  misLiken;  the  fact  lliat  polytheism  furnished  a  re- 

hgionit  explanation  for  every  nntunil  event  made  it  esscntiidly  antago- 

uistio  io  ecieiioo.     It  was  the  uncontrollablo  advancement  of  knowlodge 

th^Lt  overthrew  Oroek  religion.    Socraics  Limscif  never  h«aitatcd  to  de- 

nounoo  phjmffl  for  that  tendency,  and  the  Atheniima  extended  his  prin- 

dplea  to  bis  own  pursuits,  their  strong  common  sense  telling  lliem  that 

1^  the  philoBc^hical  cultivation  of  ethics  must  be  equally  bad.    He  was 

Hnot  loyal  to  ttcicncc,  but  sought  to  support  his  own  views  by  exciting  a 

Hlheological  odium  against  his  competitors — a.  crime  that  educated  men 

PoQgfat  never  to  forgive.    In  the  tragedy  that  ensued  the  Athenians  only 

paid  him  in  his  own  coin.     The  immoralitie«  impuWd  to  the  gods  were 

doubtless  strongly  calculated  to  draw  the  attention  of  reflecting  men, 

but  the  essential  nature  of  the  pursuit  in  which  the  Ionian  and  Italian 

schools  were  engaged  bore  directly  on  tho  dootrine  of  a  providential 

gOTcmmcnt  of  tho  world.    It  not  only  turned  into  a  fiction  the  tirae- 

booored  dogma  of  the  omnipresence  of  the  Olympian  diviuities — iteven 

■track  at  their  very  existence,  by  leaving  them  nothing  to  da    For 

those  pei9onificAtions  it  introduced  impersonal  nature  or  the  elentCDta 
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Insiead  ofuoiting  Bcicntific  iDterprutationH  to  ancient  tnulitioni^  it  mod* 
ificd  and  inuuldud  the  old  trudition^  lu  suit  thu  oppart-ut  requirement)! 
of  acicuue.  Wc  shall  sabsequently  see  wliat  'was  the  ncccesfuy  issue  of 
this,  that  thti  Diviuity  beciLum  excluded  from  the  world  hi;  bad  made, 
the  aupcroatunU  merged  in  natural  agcnay ;  Zeus  was  superseded  by  the 
lur, Poseidon  by  the  water;  and,  while  some  of  lhcpliilost>phcr3  icceived 
in  mlencc  the  popular  Ic^iids,  m  wna  the  caso  with  Socrates,  or,  like 
PUlo,  regarded  it  oo  a  ])atnotio  duly  to  accept  the  public  laith,  otlicis, 
like  Xenophanoi^,  denounced  the  wbolo  aa  an  ancnent  blunder,  convert- 
ed by  time  ititu  a  imtionul  imposture. 

Aa  I  shall  have  in.  a  deified  manner  occasion  to  speak  of  Greek  plu- 
loaophy,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  olJicr  parUcukra  licre.  For  the 
present  purpose  it  in  cuough  to  understand  that  it  was  radically  oppose<l 
auhi«bu»«i  to  the  national  laith  in  all  countricfi  and  at  all  times,  from  its 
jNirtMMb  origin  with  Thales  down  to  the  htesL  critic  of  the  Alexandri- 
an school 

As  it  was  with  philosophera,  so  it  was  with  historians ;  the  riso  of 

n ,„  ^  true  history  brought  the  same  result  as  the  rise  of  true  pLilos- 

'*"*'"^  ophy.  In  this  instance  there  was  added  a  special  circunastanco 
which  gave  to  the  moremont  no  little  force.  AVliatever  might  be  the 
feigned  fitcts  of  the  Grecian  foretime,  they  were  altogether  outdone  ia 
nnliqiLity  and  wonder  by  the  actual  history  of  Bg^-j)!.  Wtat  was  a  pi- 
ous man  like  Herodotus  to  think  when  he  found  Itmt,  at  the  very  period 
be  had  supposed  a  superhatnau  state  of  things  in  his  native  country,  the 
ordinary  passage  of  ailairs  was  taking  place  on  the  batiks  of  the  Kile? 
And  so  indeed  it  had  been  for  untold  ages.  To  every  one  engaged  in 
recording  recent  events,  it  must  have  been  obvious  that  a  chroQologj 
applied  where  the  actors  arc  superhuman  is  altogether  without  basis, 
and  tliut  it  is  a  delosioa  to  transfer  the  motives  and  thoughts  of  men  to 
those  who  ara  not  men.  Under  such  circumstances  there  is  a  Strang 
induoement  to  decline  ti-aditious  altogether;  for  no  phiIosophic:al  mind 
will  over  be  Bntisfied  with  different  u.'stg  for  the  present  and  the  past, 
but  will  Insist  that  actions  and  their  sct^ucnces  were  tUe  same  in  tlie  fore- 
time as  now. 

Thus  for  many  nges  stood  aflairs.  Ono  after  another, historians,  phi- 
losophers, critics,  poete,  lind  given  np  the  national  Ciilli,  and  Hveti  under 
a  pressure  perpetually  laid  upon  them  bj  llio  public,  adopting  general- 
ly, as  their  must  convenient  course,  an  outward  compliance  with  die 
CnifenaiMr  rcligioos  requirements  of  the  state.  Ilerodotiis  can  not  reooa- 
■aMMd.  cile  the  Incoiisistcocios  of  the  Trojan  War  with  hia  knowledge 
of  human  actions;  Thucydidcs  docs  not  dare  to  express  his  disbelief  of 
it ;  KratosthcQcs  eees  eontnulictioiia  between  the  voyage  of  Odysseus 
and  the  truths  of  geography ;  Aiiaxnguias  is  condemned  to  death  for 
impiety,  and  only  thiough  tbo  exertions  of  the  chief  of  the  state  h  his 
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sentence  mereifalljr  commuted  to  bamalimcnL  Plato,  seeing  things 
ftom  &  very  general  point  of  view,  thiDks  it  cipedicai,  upou  tbe  whole, 
toprobibit  the  caltivarion  oftbo  higher  bnuichos  of  phyBiiw.  Euripides 
tries  to  free  himself  from  the  impiitation  of  heresy  as  best  be  may.  jVa- 
cbyius  ifl  condemned  to  be  stoned  to  death  for  blasphemy,  and  is  only 
fiived  by  liis  brollicr  Amioias  raising  bia  mutilated  ann — he  had  lost  his 
hand  in  the  battle  ofSalamis.  Socrates  stands  hia  trial,  and  bus  to  drink 
hemlock.  V.vcn  great  statesmen  like  Periolca  hiid  become  entnnglcd  in 
the  obuoxioos  opinions.  No  ouc  has  any  thing  to  ciay  in  explanation 
oftha  marvelous  disappearance  of  demigods  and  heroes,  wby  miraclca 
ire  caded,  or  why  human  actions  alone  arc  now  to  be  seen  in  the  world. 
An  tgaoraot  public  dcmanda  the  instant  pUDishmcnt  of  every  suspected 
n&n.  In  their  estimation,  to  distrast  tbe  tradiciona  of  the  pitat  i&  to  bo 
guil^  of  treason  to  the  pre-Rent, 

But  all  this  eonfwdon  and  dissent  did  not  arise  without  an  attempt 
taaoDg  irell-meaaing  men  ul  a  n-'formation.    Some,  and  they  ^nmvtm »» » 
were,  perhaps,  the  most  advanoed  intellectually,  wished  that  "*****■• 
dw  pricsta  should  abstain  from  worlcing  any  more  miracles;  that  Tel- 
ia ^onld  be  as  little  u^d  a:*  was  consistent  with  the  psychical  de- 
mands of  the  Tulgar,  nnd  should  be  gradoally  abandoned  ;  that  pbilos- 
ophj  should  no  longer  be  ontngcd  with  the  blasphemous  anthiopo* 
morphisnis  of  the  Olympian  deities.    Some,  less  advanced,  were  disposed 
to  reconcile  alt  dif!i(;ultics  by  regarding  the  myths  as  allegorical ;  some 
wished  to  transform  them  so  as  to  bring  tbcm  in  harmony  with  the  cx- 
kting  social  state;  some  would  give  them  altogether  new  interppcta- 
tioM.     With  one,  though  the  fact  of  a  Trojan  War  is  not  to  be  denied, 
it  was  only  the  eidolon  of  Helen  whom  Paris  carried  away ;  with  an* 
oihcr,  expressions,  perhaps  once  intended  to  represent  actual  events  are 
dwindled  into  mere  forma  of  speech.    Unwilling  to  reject  the  attributes 
t^  tbe  Oljnnpian  divinities,  their  human  pasnons  and  actions,  nnotbcr  «»■ 
serts  that  they  must  onco  have  all  existed  as  men.     WUile  one  de- 
nooDces  the  impudent  atheists  who  find  fault  with  the  myths  of  the 
K  Iliad,  ignorant  of  its  allegorical  meaning,  another  reso!\'c«  all  its  heroes 
Hinto  the  elements;  and  still  another,  hoping  to  reconcile  to  tbe  improved 
Hbionil  senfM  of  tba  times  the  indecencies  and  wickednesses  of  tbe  gods, 
"iraputea  tbcm  all  to  demnnH;  an  idea  which  found  much  favor  at  firet, 
^bti(  became  singularly  fatal  to  polytheism  in  the  end. 
H    hi  apparent  inconsistency  with  this  declining  state  of  belief  in  the 
Hbigher  classes,  tbe  multitude,  without oonccm,  indulged  in  the  most  sur 
H|tfinng  supeistitioDs.    With  them  it  was  an  age  of  relics,  of  '""^^J^ 
wtcptDgBtatuM,and  winking  pictures.    The  tools  with  which  »h.nii»ui 
the  Trojan  home  was  madu  might  still  be  seen  at  Metapontum.  the 
■oeptre  of  Pelops  was  still  preserved  at  Chwronda,  tbe  spear  of  Achilles 
1  Phaaclis,  the  sword  of  Memnon  at  Nicomedia ;  tbe  Tcgcatcs  could  still 
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show  the  hide  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  very  many  cities  boasted  their 
possession  of  the  true  palladium  from  Troy.  There  were  statues  of 
Athene  that  could  brandish  spears,  paintings  that  could  blush,  imagea 
that  could  sweat,  and  endless  shrines  and  sanctuaries  at  which  miracle- 
cures  were  performed.  Into  the  hole  through  which  the  deluge  of 
Deucalion  receded  the  Athenians  still  poured  a  customary  sacrifice  of 
honey  and  meal.  He  would  have  been  an  adventurous  man  who  risk- 
ed-any  observation  as  to  its  inadequate  size.  And,  though  the  sky  had 
been  proved  to  be  only  space  and  stars,  and  not  the  firm  floor  of  Olym- 
pus, he  who  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  flight  of  the  gods  from  mount- 
Their  je«iou.totoi.  ^^  t^P^  i°to  hcaveu  would  find  it  to  his  advantage  to 
Biu«  oTdiHibu.  xoake  no  astronomical  remark.  No  adverse  allusions  to 
the  poems  of  Homer,  Arctinus,  or  Leschea  were  tolerated ;  he  who  per- 
petrated the  blasphemy  of  depersonifying  the  sun  went  in  peril  of 
death.  They  would  not  bear  that  natural  laws  should  be  substitated 
for  Zeus  and  Poseidon ;  whoever  was  suspected  of  believing  that  Helios 
and  Selene  were  not  gods,  would  do  well  to  purge  himself  to  public  sat- 
isfaction. The  people  vindicated  their  superstition  in  spite  of  all  geo- 
graphical and  physical  difficulties,  and,  far  from  concerning  theniBelves 
with  those  contradictions  which  had  exerted  such  an  influence  on  the 
thinking  classes,  practically  asserted  the  -needlessneBa  of  any  historical 
evidence. 

It  is  altogether  erroneous  to  suppose  that  polytheism  maintained  its 
sioirHHofthe  CTOund  03  &  Hving  force  until  the  period  of  Constantine  and 

decline  ud  fin   %    ,.  ti^h  ii-  i.i 

ofPai>-uwii'nL  Julian.  Its  downfall  commenced  at  the  time  of  the  opening 
of  the  Egyptian  ports.  Nearly  a  thousSand  years  were  required  for  a 
consummation.  The  change  first  occurred  among  the  higher  dassea, 
and  made  its  way  slowly  through  the  middle  ranks  of  society.  For 
many  centuries  the  two  agencies — geographical  discovery,  arising  from 
increasing  commerce  and  the  Macedonian  expedition,  and  philosophical 
criticism — silently  continued  their  incessant  work,  and  yet  it  docs  not 
appear  that  they  could  ever  enforce  a  change  on  the  lowest  and  most 
numerous  division  of  the  social  grade.  In  process  of  time,  a  third  influ- 
ence was  added  to  the  preceding  two,  enabling  them  to  address  them- 
selves even  to  the  humblest  rank  of  life ;  this  influence  was  the  rise  of 
The  MfonduT  thc  Eomau  powcr.  It  produced  a  wonderful  activity  all  over 
doiraikiL  thc  Mediterranean  Sea  and  throughout  the  adjoining  CQtm- 
trics.  It  insured  perpetual  movements  in  all  directions.  Where  there 
had  been  only  a  single  traveler  there  were  now  a  thousand  legionarieBi 
merchants,  government  officials,  with  their  long  retinues  of  dependant^ 
and  slaves.  Where  formerly  it  was  only  tho  historian  or  philoeopl' 
in  his  retirement  who  compared  together  the  different  laws  and  oH 
habits  and  customs  of  diflerent  nations  incorrectly  Teported,  now  ti 
things  were  vividly  brought  under  the  persoiul  obsenrKtimi '.6 


REnnTnoN  of  tsese  svests  a  subope. 
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The  crowd  of  gnils  nntl  goddcfijscH  congregated  in  Kome  served 
only  to  briug  ouo  Another  into  disrepute  mid  ridicule 

Long,  therefore,  pnjvious  to  the  triumph  of  Cbristianity,  paganism 
noBt  be  ooasidered  ii£  hiivlng  boon  irretrievnblj  rained.  Doubtless  it 
-was  the  dreadfbl  social  proapeut  before  them — the  apparent  impoasibili* 
tf  of  prevcDtiiig  tbo  \rhoIe  world  from  ihlliog  into  a  totoJIjr  goillusd 
Btate^tbot  not  only  rccoocilcd  eo  many  j^rcat  men  to  give  Th..ta™ofB»a 
thdr  sappott  to  the  oocicQC  system,  but  even  to  look  with-  "«i «««»«"•««"■ 
out  disapprobation  on  that  physical  violence  to  which  tho  uneducated 
maltitude,  incapable  of  judging,  were  so  often  willing  to  resort.  They 
noTcr  ajiticipatcd  that  any  new  system  could  lie  introduced  which  should 
kko  the  place  of  the  old,  wom-out  one ;  they  had  no  idea  that  ntlicf  in 
ttua  respect  was  so  close  at  hand ;  unless,  perhaps,  it  might  have  been 
PI»to,who,  profoundly  recognizing  that,  thouf^h  it  iii  a  hard  nM,y.  iwway 
flsd  tedious  process  to  change  radically  ilie  ideas  of  common  "*  ""  ""• 
men,  yet  that  it  is  easy  to  jx^^suado  them  to  accept  new  names  if  they 
are  permitted  to  retain  old  things,  proposed  that  a  regenerated  Bystetn 
abould  be  introduced,  with  ideas  and  furmii  suited  to  the  existing  social 
$Mo,  prophetical  ly  averting  that  the  world  would  very  soon  become  oc- 
OUtomcd  to  it,  and  give  to  it  an  implioit  adhcsLon. 

In  this  deecriptioQ  of  the  orif^in  and  decline  of  Greek  religion  I  have 
endeavorod  to  bring  ita  c^iintial  features  into  strong  relief  lis  £dl  was 
Dot  sudden,  aa  many  have  supjiosed,  neither  was  it  accomplished  by  es- 
tnueotia  violenoo.  There  was  a  slow,  and,  it  mast  be  dmpbaticolly  add- 
id,  ft  spontaneous  decline.  But,  if  the  afl'airs  of  men  pass  in  Tocturing 
cycles — if  the  course  of  events  with  ouo  individual  has  a  rescmblanoe  to 


Ibe  course  of  events  with  another — if  there  are  analoines  in  Tiwonak 
me  progress  of  nahons,  nod  tlnngs  rrappcar  niier  due  pen<  m*mi''  <«  ut 
ods  of  time,  the  succession  of  circurnKtanocH  thus  di^Inycd  Ewn>D. 
beibro  as  b  the  inteUcctual  history  of  Greece  may  perhaps  he  recog- 
ftized  again  in  grander  jiroportioiiH  on  the  theatre  of  all  Kurope.  If 
there  is  for  the  human  mind  a  predetermined  order  of  development,  may 
we  not  reasonably  expect  that  the  phenomena  we  have  thus  been  no* 
tkaog  on  a  small  scale  in  a  single  niition  will  reappear  on  the  great  scale 
ia  a  continent;  th&t  the  philosophical  study  of  this  history  of  tho  post 
will  not  only  servo  os  nn  interpretation  of  many  oircumatances  in  the 
liisloiy  of  Eun)po  in  the  Dark  and  Middle  Ages,  but  will  also  be  a  guide 
to  us  iupointiQg  out  future  events  as  ix-specta  nil  mankind?  For,  though 
it  is  true  that  tho  Greek  intellectual  movement  was  anticipated,  as  re- 
ts ita  completion,  by  being  enveloped  and  swallowed  up  in  the  slow* 
er  but  more  gigantic  movements  of  the  southern  Kuropcan  mind,  just 
a*  •  little  expanding  eirelo  upon  the  aea  may  be  obliterated  and  boroe 
away  by  more  imposing  and  impetuous  waves,  so  even  the  movement 
of  a  ooutinent  may  be  lost  in  tho  movement  of  a  world.    It  was  criti- 
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ciam,  aod  physical  diaooveir,  and  iDteUcctaal  activity,  arising  from  po 
Ulical  coDcciitr&tion,  that  so  profoundly  aJToctcd  tUo  modca  of  Grecian 
thought,  and  cnticism  and  discovery  bavc  within  the  last  four  hundred 
years  done  the  same  in  all  Kurope.  To  one  who  forma  his  eipeclationa 
of  the  future  from  t1je  buitory  of  the  post — vho  recalls  th«  effect  pro- 
duced by  tho  establialiuicn  t  of  tbo  Komau  empire,  in  pennitiing  &vc  per- 
eoD&l  intercommutucatiou  among  all  tbo  Mediterranean  natioos,  and 
thereby  not  only  destroyiug  the  ancient  forms  of  thought,  T?hich  for  cen- 
turies had  rcsistctl  all  other  mciuis  of  attack,  and  replacing  Ihem  by  a 
homogeneoiw  idea,  it  miLst  be  apparent  t}iat  the  wonderfaliy  increased 
facilities  for  locomotion,  the  inventions  of  our  own  age,  are  the  ominoua 
precursors  of  a  vast  philoaophical  revolution. 

Between  that  period  during  wbivb  a  nation  has  been  governed  by  its 
imagination  and  that  in  which  it  submits  to  reason,  there  is  a  melan- 
choly intcr\'al.  The  constitution  of  man  is  such  that,  for  a  long  time 
n*  oisuiaUM  "^^  ^'O  l**'  discovered  the  incorrectness  of  the  ideas  pre- 
ttbttaatv-  railing  around  him,  he  shrinks  from  ojjcnly  emancipating 
himself  Irora  their  dominion,  and,  oonstrained  by  tlic  force  of  circum- 
stances, he  lives  a  bypocnte,  publicly  applauding  what  his  private  judg- 
ment oondemna.  Whero  a  nation  la  making  this  passage,  so  universal 
do  these  practices  become  that  it  may  be  truly  said  that  hypocrisy  is 
CH:ganized.  It  is  possible  that  whole  communities  might  be  fotmd  lir- 
ing  in  this  deplorable  state.  Such,  I  conceive,  must  have  been  tho  case 
in  many  parts  of  tbc  Itoihan  empire  just  previously  to  tho  introductioo 
of  Christianity.  Even  after  ideas  have  given  way  in  public  opinion, 
their  political  power  may  outlive  their  intellectual,  and  produce  the  dis- 
graceful effect  wc  here  consider. 

It  is  not  to  be  oonceatcd,  however,  that^  to  some  extent,  iliis  evil  is  in* 
cidcnt  to  the  [>osition  of  things.  Indeed,  it  would  be  unfortunate  if 
national  hypocrisy  could  not  find  a  belter  excuse  for  itself  than  individ- 
Qal.  In  civilized  lift^,  society  is  ever  under  tho  im[ieriouB  necessity  of 
moving  onward  in  legal  fonns,  nor  can  such  forms  be  avoided  without 
the  most  serious  disasters  forthwith  ensuing.  To  absolve  comnuinities 
too  Abruptly  from  the  restraints  of  ancient  ideas  is  not  to  give  them 
liberty,  but  to  throw  them  into  political  vagabondism,  and  kctKic  it  is 
that  great  Biateemen  will  autliorize  and  even  compel  obaervancea  the  ea- 
senlial  significance  of  which  has  disappeared,  and  the  intellectual  ba«s 
of  which  hns  been  undermined.  Truth  reaches  her  full  action  by  d«- 
grees,  and  not  at  once ;  she  first  operates  u|x)n  the  reason,  the  infloenoe 
being  purely  intellectual  and  individual ;  abo  then  extends  her  sphere, 
exerting  a  moml  control, jwirttcularly  through  public  opinion;  at  last 
abe  gathers  for  hernelf  phyKieal  and  political  force.  It  U  in  tho  time 
consumed  in  this  gradual  passage  tliai  oiganixed  hypocrisy  prevails. 
To  bring  nations  to  surrender  themselves  to  new  ideas  is  not  the  {ilTair 
of  ft  day. 
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DIOnESSION  OK  mSDD  TJIEOLOGV  AND  ECrpTIAN  CTVILIZATION. 

Om^matite  Theoiajy  of  India ;  tf»  J'kaie  ^/  Sorefry  i  Ut  A  alhropatalrif  PAatt. 

TiAUni   tie  Cbaftii/itotaci  ■>/  MaOtf,  or  Adoratioa  </  Xattrt,  ttt /biHi  at  lis  Vtdu  atd 

ImUntle*  o/JJ<in.  —  71«  t'mcvM  w  G»t. —  i^nnwmttMtM  qftltf  WtP-U.  —  Deetrlmt  t<f 

EmmatioH . — TraiiemifmStM. — Att»rjitu)it.-~Patiientittt Senia».—T^  Uaf^ite**  ^ab*n- 

hUififtiuU. 
BrMHII*it  tilt  Onlei^tJiiHom  of  Forts.  —  Tie  wa^rtme  impernnml  l\xetr.  —  Xaturt  ^  iKt 

VarU — o/  .Villi. — Tile  /Wmjts  o/'trcry  f A  I'n^  to  jVennA'fy.  — Deiniopmnt  o/ lJmitiA'«a  iirfo 

■  iMf  mimtuak  •'igitem  martxti  frjr  nitiian  S^JMnrtt. — lupraaiad  GtdtiMiKiB. 
fiorvT  a  mfiifiotu  Qmrnfry  t»  Utt  oid  JCuro/itaat.  — lu  Uittory,  yrmi  pul^  II  (XrCt,  aad/hr- 

^g»  RtiilKmt — it*  Fait. — jMigm'fjf  a/  ila  CiriSsatiM  aid  Aft. — lU  PiOaKphj/,  liien>sl]iiiltle 

Jjit^ttt^r^  rtnti  p^^uti^r  Ayntltiturt-,  "^ 

SIm  afCitiCtariaa  m  raimlu*  Cbantrie*.  —  Gmgrapiy,  Gfoloyy,  and  Topryraphti  o/Eyj/jtt,  — 

n«  Tttmtblitm*  afUitXih  inut  K  Aunmnf. 
Om^arartF*  Tltevhfy  «/ Hgypl. — Aouaat  lVonUp,Slar  |^(■ral^n. — Iittpmotatton  f/  Dirint 

AllrAttle» — faalkeitm. —  The  Tniiitiit<ffKg^>l.—tneimdti6».—Rlidewf^M. — ftd<atjitjf- 

mmt,—~T/iaioftltt  Doni. — I^aaU  and  Ctrtmmkt, 

At  thuiHtage  of  our  iovfistigBtion  of  Europcnn  iatellectuni  devclop- 
tment,  it  will  be  ])ro|>er  to  consider  briefly  two  foroign  influences — Indian 
[md  BgjrptUD — which  nflectetl  it. 

From  Ibc  relations  existing  iDctwcen  tlie  Hindu  and  European  fani- 

LiliH,  16  described  in  tbc  preceding  chuptcr,  a  comparison  of  tbcir  intcl- 

[jeetaal  progress  presents  no  little  intcr««t.    The  movement  of^f  „^^„ 

'  llie  «lder  branch  indicates  the  path  through  which  the  younger  >*"'*»i*)'- 

'  ii  imveling,  and  the  goal  Lo  wlucli  it  tendti.    In  iho  advanced  condition 

under  vhieb  we  live  we  notice  Oriental  ideas  perpetually  emerging  in 

a  ftagioentary  way  from  the  obflcuritics  of  modem  mctaphysica — they 

Are  the  indications  of  an  intellectual  phase  through  vt\i.\c)x  the  Indo-Ku- 

mind  must  pass.     And  when  we  consider  the  ready  manner  in 

rbich  these  ideas  have  been  adopted  throughout  China  end  the  entire 

,  wc  may,  perhaps,  extend  our  conclusion  from  ttic  Iiido-Earopcao 

fiunily  to  iho  entire  human  rnoc.    From  hence  we  may  oIbo  infer  how 

uphiloaophical  and  vain  is  the  expectation  of  those  who  would  attempt 

to  raeiore  the  aged  populations  of  Asia  to  our  state.    Their  intellectual 

oondition  has  paaaed  onward,  nevet  more  to  return.    It  remains  for  them 

only  to  advance  as  far  as  they  may  in  their  own  line  and  to  die,  leaving 

their  place  to  others  of  a  ditforcnt  constitution  and  of  a  renovated  hlood. 

I  In  life  there  is  no  going  back ;  tbo  morose  old  man  can  never  resume 
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tbe  genial  confidenee  of  maiuritj' ;  the  youth  can  never  refcim  to  t'be 
idle  and  aselesa  occupations,  tlic  frivoloiw  amuscmenw  of  boyhood; 
mren  the  boy  is  partctl  by  a  lung  skp  from  the  iuaoount  crutlulity  of 
the  nursery. 

The  earlier  stages  of  the  comparative  theology  of  India  arc  now  io- 
flooeesiblc.  At  q  time  so  remote  m  to  bo  altogether  prohistorio  the 
TiMftiwi(4m>  phaae  of  sorcery  had  been  passed  ihrougk  In  the  most 
loMairkpiiuc  onoicnt  records  remaining  tbo  lliudu  mind  ia  dealing  with 
anlhrqiocentric  conceptions,  not,  however,  so  much  of  the  physical  as 
of  the  moral  kind.  Man  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  chief  con- 
oeni  IB  with  himself  "  Thou  "wnst  alone  at  tJie  time  of  thy  birth,  thou 
vilt  be  alone  in  the  moment  of  death;  alone  thou  must  answer  at  the 
bar  of  tht;  incjcorable  Judge." 

From  this  point  there  are  Vko  well-marked  Etcps  of  advance.  The 
omrauiTCUHnia.  ^^  reachc3  the  consideration  of  material  nature;  the 
%^^^&M^,  second,  which  is  very  grandly  and  severely  philosophical, 
'"**  conicmplatca  the  universe  under  the  conceptions  of  spnoe 

and  force  alone.  The  former  is  exompUfled  in  the  Vedaa  and  Institutes 
of  Mcnu^  ^0  latter  in  Buddhism.  In  neither  of  these  stages  do  the 
vokinnfwiiTO-  ideas  lie  idle  as  mere  abatractions ;  they  introduce  a  moral 
KlSh!^(o^«  plan,  and  displny  a  constructive  power  not  equaled  even  by 
the  Italian  papal  system.  They  take  chnrge  not  only  of  the  individual, 
but  regulate  society,  and  show  their  influence  in  accomplishing  political 
organizations,  commanding  our  atlentiou  from  their  prodigious  extent, 
and  venerable  for  their  antiquity. 

I  shall,  therefore,  briefly  refer,  first,  to  the  older,  Tedaism^  and  then 
to  its  suoocssor,  Buddhtsm. 

Among  a  people  possessing  many  varieties  of  climate,  and  familiar 
vith  some  of  the  gmndcst  aspects  of  Nature — mountains  the  higheet 
upon  earth,  noble  rivers,  a  vegetation  incomjiarably  luxuriant,  pc^rifxiical 
rains,  tonpcstnoos  monsoons,  it  is  not  surprising  tiiat  there  should  have 
VftfaMBfaUMk*.  l^een  an  admiration  for  the  material,  and  a  tendency  to  the 
ntidBtfKuwnk  worship  of  Nature.  These  Bpectaclca  leave  an  indulible 
impression  on  the  thoughts  of  man,  and,  the  more  cultivated  the  mind, 
the  more  profoTuidly  are  they  appreciated. 

Tho  Vcilas,  which  are  the  Hindu  Scriptures,  and  of  which  tlicie  are 
four,  the  Rig,  Yaguat,  Saman,  and  Athar\'an,  arc  asserted  to  have  becu 
n«Ta*iud  revealed  by  Brahma.  The  fourth  is,  however,  rrjeoted  by 
iwt  irrtriir  gome,andbearsintemalcvidcnceof  a  later  composition,  at  a 
time  when  hierarchical  power  had  become  greatly  consolidated.  These 
works  are  written  in  an  obsolete  Sanscrit,  the  parent  of  the  more  reoent 
idiom.  They  consUtate  the  basis  of  an  extensive  Utcrature,  Upavedas, 
Angss,  etc.,  of  connected  works  and  commentaries.  For  tbo  most  pan 
tbcj  ounsist  of  hymns  suitable  for  public  and  private  ooc&sioDs,  prayc;^ 
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precepts,  legends,  and  dogmas.  The  Rig,  which  is  the  oldest^  ia  oom- 
poeetl'chiefly  of  hyrans,  tlie  other  ihpue  of  liturgical  fonnuho.  They 
nro  of  diO'crent  [wriods  aiid  of  various  authorship,  iabemal  evidcBCO 
seenuDg  bo  iodicaiu  thai  if  the  later  were  composed  by  piiesls^  the  eoi^ 
licr  wen  the  productiou  of  military  clueftaiuis.  They  aiiswcr  to  a  state 
of  society  adroaced  from  the  nooiadd  to  the  muDicipal  coudiliou.  They 
an  baaed  upon  an  acknowledgement  of  a  omrorEal  Spirit  pervading  all 
Ihtags.  Of  this  God  Lbey  ihereforo  nocesaarily  ackcowlodgo  Ti«v«d»Ax. 
the  unity:  "There  is  in  IruUi  but  ono  Deity,  the  Supreme  ^^•"'^'^^ 
Spirit,  the  Lord  of  the  nniveree,  whose  work  is  the  universe."  "The  God 
above  all  goda,  who  created  the  earth,  the  heavens,  tbc  watcia,"  The 
world,  thus  considered  as  an  cnuination  t>f  God,  is  tbciu-  MdoruM^wu. 
fore  a  part  of  him ;  it  is  kq>t  in  a  manifest  state  by  his  energy,  and 
would  instantly  disappear  if  that  energy  were  for  a  moment  withdrawn. 
Even  as  it  is,  it  is  underguing  unceasing  tnmsforniatious,  ever}-  thing 
hung  in  a  Iraository  condition.  ^The  moment  a  given  phase  is  reai^ed, 
it  is  departed  from,  or  ceases.  Li  these  perpetual  morcments  the  pres- 
ent can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  existence,  &)r  as  tbc  Past  ia  ending 
iht  Future  has  b(^un. 

In  finch  a  aover-ccasing  career  all  mateiia]  things  are  urged,  their 
ibnns  continually  changing,  and  returning,  es  it  were,  through  revolving 
tydca  to  similar  states.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  wu  may  regard  our 
earth,  and  the  vanous  colcsli.i)  bodies,  as  having  had  a  mo-  lu  iruirtciMiiim. 
nent  of  birth,  a  time  of  co&UnunBoe,  in  which  they  are  passing  onward 
10  on  inevitable  destruction,  and  timt  after  the  lapso  of  conntlcBs  agea 
rimilar  progiesaes  will  be  mode,  and  similar  t;erit;s  of  events  will  oocar 
again  and  again. 

Bui  in  this  doctrine  of  anivcrsal  transformation  there  is  something 
more  than  appears  at  first.  The  theolo^  of  ladia  is  underlaid  with 
Pantheism.  "Qod  is  Ono  because  he  is  All."  The  Vedas,  in  epcakiog 
of  the  relation  of  nature  to  God,  make  uao  of  the  expression  » >«  '"^^ 
that  he  is  tho  Material  as  well  as  the  Caose  of  the  universe,  oio«c 
"the  Clay  aa  wcU  as  the  Potter."  They  convey  the  idea  that  while 
there  is  a  pervading  spirit  existing  every  where  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  aoul  of  man,  though  diOcriag  from  it  inlinituly  in  degree,  vinblo  na* 
lure  ia  easentially  and  inseparably  connected  therewith ;  that  as  in  man 
the  body  is  peipetuolly  undergoing  changes,  perpctaally  decaying  and 
bang  renewed,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  whole  human  species,  nations 
oome  into  existence  and  paw  away,  yet  still  there  continues  to  exist  what 
may  bo  termed  the  universal  human  mind,  so  forever  associated  and  for- 
ever connected  are  tho  material  and  the  spiritual.  And  under  this  os- 
peat  we  roast  contemplate  the  Supremo  Beiug,  not  merely  as  a  prending 
intellect,  but  as  illustrated  by  tbc  pamllol  cnso  of  man,  whose  mental 
luindplfi  shows  no  tokens  except  through  its  oonnection  with  the  body ; 
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SO  matter,  or  natiirc,  or  the  visible  unircrse,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as 
corporeal  monifcstAtion  of  Qod. 

Secolar  changes  taking  place  ia  visible  objects,  especially  tbose  of 
an  astronomical  kind,  tbua  stand  as  tbo  gigaatic  counterparts  both  ai 
TiMUMum  to  space  and  time  of  the  microsoopio  chnuges  which  wo  recog 
(tangn.  nizc  ta  OGcumng  in  ibc  body  of  man.  However,  in  adoptini 
these  vicwa  of  the  lehttions  of  iiiutcrial  nature  and  spirit,  wc  must  con 
tinoally  bear  in  mind  that  matter  "  has  no  essence  indcpciKlcat  of  meih 
tftl  percoptioa;  that  existence  and  parceptibUity  are  convertible  tenxu 
that  external  appearances  and  senMitioDS  arc  illusory,  and  would  vanisi 
into  nothing  if  the  divine  energy  which  alone  sustains  them  were  sua 
pended  but  for  a  moment" 

Aa  to  the  relation  between  the  Supreme  Being  and  man,  the  soul  t 
oritiatoni  "■  portion  or  particle  of  that  all-pervading  principle,  the  Uni 
«f  Du.      vorsal  lutelloet  or  Soul  of  the  World,  detached  for  a  while  fton 
its  primitive  source,  and  ]>1aced  in  counectioa  to  the  bodily  frame,  ba 
destined  by  an  inevitable  nccesaily  sooner  or  later  to  be  restored  and  r* 
joined — as  inevitably  as  that  riveis  run  back  to  be  lost  in  the  ooeaa 
fi-om  which  thcj-  arose    "  That  Spirit,"  says  Varuna  to  his  son,  "  froii 
which  all  created  beings  proceed,  in  which,  having  proceeded,  they  live 
ii*BiMid«>Ti>.  toward  wliich  they  tend,  and  in  which  they  ore  at  last  ab 
umuioml      sorbed,  that  Spirit  study  to  ktiow:  it  is  the  Oieat  One."* 
Since  a  mul  titude  of  xnond  comtideralions  assure  us  of  the  existeoce  oC 
ovil  in  the  world,  and  »iiioD  it  is  not  possible  for  bo  holy  a  thing  as  lb4 
sjaxii  of  man  to  be  czpodcd  thereto  without  undergoing  oonUraiuationf 
it  comes  to  pass  that  un  unfiuiess  may  bo  contracted  for  its  rejoining 
the  infinitely  pure  easenco  from  which  it  was  dcrlvt'd,  and  henoe  ariaefl 
orpauMM  the  necessity  of  its  ludcrgoing  a  couTse  of  purification.    And 
OS  the  life  of  man  is  often  too  short  to  affonl  the  needful  opportnnitjr; 
and,  indeed,  its  events,  in  many  instances)  tend  rather  to  increase  than  to 
diminisb  tbc  stain,  tbo  season  of  purification  is  prolonged  by  pcrpetuii' 
Md  inaaniEim-  tiiig  the  oonncction  of  the  sinful  spirit  with  other  forms,  anij 
"*"*'•**'*      permitting  its  transmigration  to  other  bodies, in  which,  by 
the  penanoe  it  undergoes,  and  the  trials  to  which  it  is  expoBcd.ita  ini- 
quity may  bo  washed  away,  making  it  fit  for  absorption  in  the  ocean  of 
infinite  purity.    Considering  thus  the  relation  in  which  all  animated  na^ 
tnre  stands  to  us,  being  a  mechanism  for  purification,  this  doctrine  of  tb« 
ttviamigrattoi)  of  the  soul  Ifads  necessarily  to  otht^r  doctrines  of  a  moral 
kind,  more  particularly  to  a  profound  rcspoct  for  life  under  every  fomif 
hunan,  animal,  or  inseot 

The  forms  of  animal  life,  therefore,  furnish  a  grand  penitential  mooh^ 
,  vb*  t<M»i>  iM  aniam  for  man.    Such,  on  these  principles,  is  their  tcleolo, 
fMinuiifr.     jjjjj  explanation.     In  European  philosophy  there  is  n 
equivalent  or  counterpart  of  this  view.     With  as  animal  life  is  pur; 
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leas,  HereaAer  ve  shall  find  tliat  m  "E-gypt,  tbongh  the  dooLriue  of 
tnngxDi^radon  mast  of  course  have  tended  to  similnr  suggestion,  it  be* 
came  disUirbo)  in  its  practical  applicntion  bj  ttic  boso  fetich  notions  of 
the  indigenous  African  population.  Ucnoc  tbc  doctrine  was  cherished 
by  tho  learned  for  p]u]a«oj)iiiciiI  reasons,  and  by  tho  maltitTide  for  tbu 
hanDaDj  of  itH  results  with  thoir  idolatrieB. 

From  such  theological  dogmas  a  religious  system  obviously  springs 
hBTiDg  for  its  object  to  hasten  l.he  purification  of  tbe  eoul,  that  it  may 
the  more  quickly  enter  on  absolute  happiness,  which  ia  only  to  be  foand 
in  ibsolato  rest.  The  methods  of  shortoaing  its  wanderings  and  bring- 
ing it  to  repose  are  hy  the  exereisee  of  B  pious  life,  penance,  otmptrmaa 
and  prayer,  and  more  especially  by  a  profound  contcmpla-  •'»'*«'^- 
tioD  uf  llic  exijttcuoo  and  attributes  of  the  Supremo  Being.  In  this  pro' 
found  contemplation  many  holy  men  hare  passed  tkeir  lives. 

Such  is  a  brief  statement  of  Yedic  theology,  as  exhibited  in  the  con- 
nected doctrines  of  the  datura  of  God,  Uuivenul  Animation,  Transmuta- 
tion of  tho  World,  Emanation  of  ths  Soul,  Manifestation  of  Visible 
Things,  Transmigration,  Absorption,  the  uses  of  Penitential  Senrice&and 
Contemplation  for  the  Attainment  of  Absolute  Happiness  in  Ataftuto 
BesL  The  Tcdos  also  recognize  a  scries  of  creatures  superior  to  man, 
the  gods  of  the  Elements  and  stars;  they  likewise  personify  tho  attri- 
batee  of  the  Beicy.  The  three  Vedic  divinities,  Agni,  Iiidra,  and  Sur* 
ya,  are  not  to  be  linked  upon  as  existing  independently,  fur  all  spirits 
■re  comprehended  in  the  Universal  Soul.  Tho  later  Hindu  iii,„r.dh 
trinity,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  is  not  Tco&gnizcd  by  them.  **»*^ 
Thny  do  not  authorize  the  worship  of  deified  men,  nor  of  images,  nor 
of  a.ny  visible  forms.  They  admit  the  adoration  of  sabordinate  spirits, 
as  those  of  the  planets,  or  of  the  demigods  who  inhabit  the  air,  the  wa- 
t<rr«,  the  woods ;  tliesc  demigods  are  ii.ible  to  death.  They  inculcate 
uuiversol  charity — charity  even  to  an  enemy :  "  The  treo  doth  not  with- 
draw its  shade  from  the  woodcutter."  Prayers  arc  to  be  made  thrice  a 
day,  morning,  noon,  evening;  fasting  is  oixlained,  and  ablution  before 
meals;  the  sacrtlieial  otTeriugttconsiiit  of  Qowcra,  firuits,  money.  Consid- 
ered as  a  whole,  tbeir  religious  tendency  is  selfish:  it  puts  in  prominenoe 
tbo  baser  motivrn,  .ind  seeks  the  gratifieatioQ  of  the  animal  appetites,  as 
fiwd,  pleasare,  good  fortune.  Tbcy  suggest  no  proselyting  spirit,  but 
nuber  adopt  the  principle  that  all  religions  must  be  equally  aoocptablo 
to  Ood,  since,  if  it  were  otherwise,  he  wonld  have  instituted  a  single 
oat,  and,  considering  bis  omnipotence,  none  other  could  Iiave  possibly 
prevailed.  They  contain  no  authorization  of  the  division  of  casteB^ 
which  probably  had  arisen  in  the  necemitiea  of  antecedent  conquests^ 
bnt  which  have  imposed  a  perpetual  obstacle  to  any  eocial  progress, 
beeping  each  cla«$  of  society  in  an  immovable  state,  and  ooncentmtiog 
knowledge  and  power  in  a  hierarchy.    Neither  in  them,  nor,  it  is  afTirm- 
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ed,  in  tho  vhole  Indian  literature,  ia  thera  &  single  passage  indicating  a 
love  of  liberty.  The  Asiatics  caa  not  underatand  what  value  there  in  in 
it  They  have  balanced  I'Veedom  agaiDSt  Security ;  they  have  deliber- 
ntely  preferred  the  latter,  and  left  the  former  for  Europe  to  sigh  for. 
Liberty  is  alone  appreciated  in  n  life  of  action ;  but  the  life  of  A«a  ia  cs- 
HcntiaJly  poiuivc,  and  its  desire  ia  for  tran<^uillity.  Some  buve  affirmed 
that  tbu  imbecility  is  due  U>  the  fact  that  that  coutiuent  has  no  true 
temperate  zone,  aod  that  thus,  for  agea,  the  weak  naticDS  bavo  been  in 
contact  with  the  strong,  and  therefovQ  the  hopeless  aspirauons  for  pemm- 
al  freedom  have  become  cxtlncL  BuE  notions  who  are  cut  off  from  the 
aea,  or  who  have  accepted  the  dogma  that  to  travel  upon  it  is  unholy, 
can  never  comprehend  liberty.  Krom  the  general  tenor  of  the  Vcdas, 
ft  would  appear  tlmC  the  condition  of  women  was  not  so  much  rcstnun- 
od  OS  it  became  in  later  times,  &:id  that  monogamy  was  tbo  ordinarj 
slate.  From  the  great  extent  of  these  works,  their  various  dates  and 
authorship,  it  is  not  easy  to  deduce,  from  them  consistent  principles, 
and  their  parta  being  without  any  connection,  complete  co]jics  arc  very 
scaroa  They  have  undci-gone  mutilation  and  restoration,  so  that  great 
disdVdanccfl  have  arisen. 

In  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  a  code  of  civil  and  religious  law,  written 
ThttjMdtMtM  about  the  ninth  century  before  Christ,thougt,  like  the  Vedas, 
ifBUen.  betraying  a  gradual  origin,  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  unity 
beoomca  more  distinctly  mixed  up  with  Pantlicislic  ideas.  They  pre- 
aent  a  description  nf  creation,  of  ttio  nature  of  God  and  ttie  huuI,  and 
coDtoin  prescribed  rules  for  the  duty  of  man  In  every  station  of  life, 
fVom  tlio  moment  of  birth  to  deatli.  Tlicir  imperiouft  regulations  in  iJl 
these  minute  dctaik  arc  a  Euflicient  proof  of  the  great  development  and 
paramount  power  to  which  the  priesthood  had  cow  attained,  but  their 
morality  is  discrcditablcL  They  indicate  a  high  civilization  and  demor- 
alizatioD,  deal  with  crimes  and  a  policy  such  as  aro  incident  1«  an  ad- 
vanced social  condition.  Their  arbitrary  and  oll-rcaching  spirit  reminds 
one  of  lUo  papal  system ;  their  pccommendnl  ions  to  sovereigns,  their  au- 
tliori7Ation  of  immoralities,  recall  the  state  of  ttalinn  society  as  reflected 
in  iho  works  of  Machiavelli.  They  hold  kaming  in  the  most  signal 
esteem,  but  concede  to  the  prejudittcsof  the  illiterate  iuawonUipuf  the 
gods  with  bum^offoriIlgR  of  clarified  butter  and  libations  of  the  juices 
of  plants.  As  respects  the  oonatitution  of  man,  they  make  a  distinction 
between  the  soul  and  the  vital  principle,  asserting  that  it  is  the  latter 
only  which  expiates  sin  by  transmigration.  They  divide  society  into 
four  cast«a — the  priests,  the  military,  Uio  industrial,  the  servile  Tbcy 
moke  ft  Brahman  the  chief  of  all  created  things,  aud  order  that  his  life 
fifanU  bo  divided  into  four  part* — one  to  be  ppeut  in  absttncnce,  one  in 
milTTiagc,  one  as  an  anchorite,  and  one  iu  profound  meditation  ;  lie  may 
tben  "quit  the  body  &b  a  bird  leaves  the  braocli  of  a  tree."    They  \-e8t 
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the  goTCTnment  of  society  in  nn  ahwlute  monarch,  having  flcvcn  cotm- 
Olk)n>,  wbu  dirucUt  tlic  iutunial  lulminiKtration  by  a  uhiiin  of  oJHcin.ls,  the 
oe  being  derived  from  a  ^lare  of  agricultural  producu,  taxes  ou 
iiapottts  on  shopkeepers,  and  a  service  of  ooo  daj  iu  the 
znouth  izom  loboren. 

In  their  essential  piinciplcs  the  Institutes  therefore  follow  the  Vcdas, 
tlioiigfa,aa  must  be  the  ca^ie  iu  every  system  intended  for  men  in  the 
-varioos  stages  of  inttrllectftal  progress  from  the  lenst  advanced  to  the 
liiffbcsit.  they  show  a  leaning  toward  popular  delusions.    Both  bm  ub  v«dw 

i.-nii  II-  .•nJ  liullldlH 

too  pantuetstic,  for  both  regaru  ibo  univeiac  aa  too  mani-  an  puUMbUo, 
ftoialioiL  of  the  Creator ;  both  accept  the  dootrino  of  KtuanatJon,  teach- 
ing that  the  universe  lasts  only  for  a  definite  period  of  time,  and  then, 
the  Divine  energy  being  willidrawn,  absoiption  of  every  thing,  even  of 
dio  created  gods,  takes  place,  and  thus,  in  great  cycles  of  prodigions  dura- 
tun,  imuiy  sucti  uuccossivo  emanations  and  absorptions  of  univciHes  oeour. 
The  chungca  that  have  taltcii  place  among  the  orthodox  in  India 
Bneo  the  period  of  the  iiistitutcR  are  in  conaoquenoe  of  the  diminutioii 
or  disappearance  of  the  hifrhly  philosophical  classes,  ond  otappMnuworf 
the  oomparative  predooiiiiauce  of  the  vulgar.  They  ore  SH^^^H^ 
Kaicd  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  aa  a  gradual  oblivion  of  mono-  ^^^^HS^^ 
theism,  the  neglect  of  tho  vrorsbip  of  some  gods  and  the  in-  i*°"'^«  '''™- 
trodactioQ  of  others,  tho  -worship  of  dclQcd  mortals.  The  doctrine  of 
bunaik  deification  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  Indra  cvd  other 
Djrthologicol  gods  are  said  to  tromblc  leal  tbey  shootd  bo  supplanted  by 
noL.  This  introduction  of  polytheism  and  use  of  imagca  has  probably 
been  connected  with  the  fact  that  tltore  have  been  no  temples  to  the 
Inviaiblo  God,  and  the  uneducated  mind  fc^cLs  the  nrccfudty  of  »omo  re- 
oc^tuablc  form.  In  thia  manner  tho  Trinit^irian  cunception  of  llmhraa, 
Yiahan,  and  Siva,  with  fourteen  other  chief  gods,  hns  been  introduced. 
Vishnu  and  Siva  are  never  mGnttoned  in  the  Institutes,  hut  they  now 
engras  the  public  devotions;  besides  these  there  are  angels,  genii,  pc- 
nates,  and  lares,  like  the  Boman.  Brahma  has  only  ono  temple  in  all 
India,  and  has  never  been  much  wondiipcd.  Chrijtfana  is  tho  great  &- 
voritc  of  tho  women.  Tho  doctrine  of  incarnation  bos  also  become 
prevalent;  the  incnmalions  of  Vishna  nie  innumerable.  Tho  opinion 
luut  nhio  been  spread  that  iaith  in  a  particalor  god  is  better  tlian  contem- 
plation, oeremonial,  or  good  works.  A  new  ritual,  instead  of  the  V^das, 
ba.1  oome  into  use,  these  scriptures  Wing  tho  eighteen  Puraiias,  com- 
posed between  the  eighth  and  eistecntb  ceuturies.  They  contain  tho- 
ogDnice;,  accounts  of  the  creation,  philosophical  spectilations,  fragmentary 
history,  and  may  be  brought  to  fiupjiorl  any  sectarian  view,  having 
never  been  intended  as  one  general  body,  but  th«y  are  received  as  in* 
controvertible  authority.  In  former  times  great  eiiicacy  wax  attached 
to  Baorificc  and  religious  austerities,  bnt  tho  objocis  once  accomplished 
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iu  tbiU  way  are  now  composeod  by  mere  faitlu  In  the  Bagbavat  Oita^ 
tbo  textbook  of  tbc  tnixlem  scbool,  tbe  solo  esKntial  fur  sulvatiuu  is  dflH 
(lendeDce  on  name  pariicular  teacber,  wbkh  DUkkes  u]>  for  cvt-n-  thing^ 
eJac.  Tbe  efficacy  wbicb  is  tbas  aacribed  La  fiulb,  aud  tbc  iiteiUty  wiib  I 
wbicb  eiD  may  be  cjcpiated  by  penaoce,  bos  led  to  great  meDtal  dcbili^ 
aad  supemtiUon.  It  baa  added  forco  to  tbe  doctrine  of  a  material  para' 
diso  of  treee,  flowers,  banquets,  bj^mns ;  aod  to  u  bell,  a  dismal  place 
flames,  tbirst,  tormeot,  and  bonid  spectres.  * 

If  £ucb  bas  been  tbe  gradual  degradaiLon  of  religion,  tbrough  the 
pression  or  disappearanco  of  tbc  moet  higbly  cultivated  minds,  tbc  tend 
iteruiMapk-  CDcy.of  pbtloeopby  is  not  less  sthldugly  marked.    Il  ia  said 
iDii  K>aah.      jj,  j^  evea  in  ancient  times  not  less  iban  six  distinct  pbiloeopll- 
ical  scboobi  may  be  recognized :  1,  tbe  prior  Mtmansa ;  2,  tbe  later  Mi*. 
manaa,  or  Vedania,  founded  by  Tyaan  about  1400  B.C.,  having  aVe 
ta  blcraturc  of  prodigious  extent ;  3,  the  Logical  scbool,  bcariog  a  cl 
resemblance  to  that  of  Aristotle,  even  in  its  details;  4,  the  Atomic 
ficbool  of  Canadc ;  6,  the  Atbeistical  school  of  Capila ;  6,  the  Tbeistical 
acbool  of  Piitonjfili. 

This  great  tlicological  S3'slcni,  enforoed  by  a  tyrannical  liierarcby,  did 
TiartMrf  "ot  maintain  itself  without  a  conflict.  Buddhism  arose  as  its 
inuMiikro.  aniagonist.  By  an  iiicvilable  necessity, Vodaism  must  pass  on- 
vard  to  Buddbisra.  The  propbelio  foresight  of  the  great  founder  of 
this  8)-etcm  vras  Justified  by  its  prodigious,  its  unparalleled,  ita  enduring 
success — a  auccves  that  rested  on  tbe  aascrtioD  ci*  Lbo  dogma  of  tbe  ab- 
solute equality  of  all  men,  and  this  in  a  country  that  for  agos  bad  beea^ 
oppressed  by  castes.  If  the  Buddhi.-it  adiniui  the  existence  of  God,  it  ia 
nob  as  a  Creator,  for  matttrr  is  equally  uLcmal ;  and  mhoc  it  poesesaea  a 
property  of  iQbcrenl  organization,  even  if  the  univer^  should  poiiab, 
this  quality  would  quiokly  restore  it,  aud  cany  it  on  to  new  regcneni- 
tions  and  new  decays  without  any  extcnial  agency.  It  also  is  endued 
with  iDtcIligeuce  and  eousciouaness.  Tbe  Buddhists  agree  with  the 
Brahmins  in  the  doctrine  of  Quietism,  in  tbe  care  of  animal  life,  iu 
tranflmigraiion.  They  deny  tbeVodas  and  Puranas,havo  no  caetee,  and, 
agreeably  to  their  cardinal  pnooiplc,  draw  their  priests  from  all  claasea 
like  the  European  monks.  They  live  in  monnsterics,  dress  in  yellow, 
go  barefoot,  tlieir  beads  and  beards  being  Hhavetl;  they  bare  constant 
services  in  their  chapels,  chanting,  incense,  and  candles;  erect  mono* 
mcnt«  and  templet)  over  tbe  relics  of  holy  men.  Tliey  put  an  es|>ecial 
merit  in  celibacy:  rcnounco  all  the  plcasurea  of  sense;  cat  in  one  hfdl; 
receive  alms.  To  do  theso  things  is  incident  to  a  certain  pbaae  of  ha* 
man  progreaa 

Buddhism  arose  about  the  tentb  century  before  Christ,  ita  founder  be* 
ing  AiddhaChiddi,  a  native  of  Capila,  miarNepnul.  Of  bis  epoch  there 
ore,  however,  m?'^''       ^t)  ^  Avars,  Siamese,  and  Cingalese  dx 
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linRCflOO;  the  Cashmeriana,  B.C.  1382;  the  Chincae,Mon-  ut«<*jkit. 
fia,iad  Japanese,  B.C.  1000.  Tlie  Sanscrit  wonls  occurring  "'•w.'^ 
iaBnddbisDa  attest  itsUiDdu  originiBuddhaitaclfbeiDg  the  Sanscrit  for 
atenigenoe.  Ailer  tho  system  bad  flpread  iridely  iu  India,  it  wna  ear- 
ned tqr  miaaODaricB  iato  Ceylon,  Tdrtarr,  Tliibct,  China,  Japan,  Durmab, 
udisBcnr  prolcssed  by  a  greater  portion  of  iho  human  raco  tliao  any 
otbcrnligioii.  Until  qitite  recently,  the  history  of  AiddhaChiddi  and 
Hicsjtutta  be  taoght  have,  notwilkstandiag  their  sicgalar  interest, been 
xtty  itnpcrfixtly  known  in  Etircpc.  lie  was  bom  io  afUucnoc  and  of  n 
npl  iuaHy.  In  bis  twenty-uinLb  year  be  retired  from  the  .vrorM,  the 
pkwiraa  of  which  be  bad  tasted,  a»d  of  which  he  had  beeome  weary. 
Hwipeetacle  of  a  gangrened  corjiee  first  an«tsiod  h'm  thoughta.  Leav- 
ing im  oameroDs  wives,  he  becamo  a  religious  mendicant.  It  is  said 
tiiiit  ho  walked  about  ia  a  sliroud,  drawn  from.tbe  body  of  a  female 
■Im.  Profoundly  impreesed  witJi  the  vanity  of  all  hnmnn  af[kira,he 
dented  himself  to  philosophical  meditation,  by  severe  sclf-dcoial  eman- 
^uing  himself  from  all  worldly  hopes  and  cares.  When  a  man  has 
hwoght  liim-self  to  this  pxw  ho  is  able  to  acooraplish  great  things.    For 

tlbaumc  by  whicli  bin  parents  bad  called  bim  be  Kiilwtitiitt^d  that  of 
flntau,  or  "be  who  kiUa  the  senses,''  and  suliacqucDtly  Clmkia  Moanif 
ordK^nileotofCbakia.  Under  the  shade  of  a  tree  Gotama  w.iaborn; 
Bodgr  the  shade  of  a  truo  bo  ovcnrumo  the  love  of  the  woHd  and  the 
Aarofdt^ath;  under  theahade  of  a  tree  be  preached  hm  first  sermon  in 
the  sliroud ;  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  he  died.  In  four  months  after  he 
flonumoced  bis  ministry  he  had  five  disciples;  at  the  close  of  the  year 
tbcy  bad  increased  to  twelve  hundred.  In  tho  twenty-nine  oeDtniies 
thai  have  passed  since  that  time,  they  have  given  rise  to  sects  counting 
DuliiOQS  of  souls,  outnamberiiig  the  followers  of  all  other  religiotis 
tcatibetB.  The  system  still  RORms  to  retain  much  nf  its  pristine  vigor; 
yet  retigiQna  are  perisliable.  There  is  no  country,  e.'cccpt  India,  which 
has  tbe  aaine  religion  now  that  it  bad  at  the  birth  of  ChrUt 

OoCama  died  at  the  advanced  ago  of  eighty  ycara;  bis  corpse  was 
bant  eight  days  subsequently.  But  several  years  before  tbw  event 
his  syaietn  most  be  coD»dcrcd  as  tborongbly  established.  It  shows  how 
Kttlo  dfponds  npon  the  nature  of  a  dwtrinc,  and  bow  much  t^^— ,^„b^ 
upon  effective  organization,  that  Buildbism,  the  principles  •rf""*"*"* 
of  wbioh  are  £ir  above  t}ie  reach  of  popular  thought,  should  have  been 
|«opagat«d  with  so  much  rapidity,  for  it  made  its  converts  by  preach- 
mg,  and  not,  like  Mohammedanism,  by  iho  swonl.  Shortly  after  Oota* 
ma's  death,  a  council  of  five  hundred  ecclesiastics  assembled  for  tho 
porpoee  of  settling  the  religion.  A  century  later  a  second  council  met 
to  rq^iilate  the  monastic  inittitutian  ;  and  in  B.C.  241,  a  third  council, 
ht  tfas  expalsion  of  firc-woishipcrs.  Under  the  auspices  of  King  Aso- 
ko,  wliOM  obamctcr  presents  singular  points  of  resemblance  to  that  of 
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COSFUCT  OF  TEUAISH  Am)  BUUDHISM. 

1^  I^HMa  emperor  wlio  auminoncd  the  Council  of  Niceo,  for 
m  tiW  niuderer  of  liis  own  fiunily,  and  has  be«n  LacdcU  down  to  {joe- 
Mtiy,  bcoauae  of  tbe  auocess  of  the  gwlicy  of  his  party,  as  a  great,  a  vir 
Mow^  anil  a  pious  sovereign — under  hist  auepiccs  missioDariea  were  sent 
oal  in  all  directions,  aod  mounstenca  ricLIj  endowed  ~were  every  where 
OBtablished.  Tbe  luagular  efficacy  of  monastic  iQistitutions  was  rcdis- 
oovcrcd  in  Europo  many  ocnlurics  subscqucnUy. 

In  proclaiming  the  equality  of  all  men  in  this  life,  the  Baddhists,  u 
wo  have  seen,  auna  into  direct  coUifiion  with  the  orlLodox  creed  of 
India,  long  carried  out  into  practice  in  tbe  institution  of  castes — a  coU» 
ion  tbat  was  cmhiitered  by  the  abhorrence  the  Buddhists  displayed  fat 
any  distinction  between  the  clergy  and  laily.  To  bo  aBntLman  a  maa 
must  be  born  one,  but  a  Buddhist  priest  might  voluntarily  come  from 
any  raiik — from  the  very  dregs  of  society.  In  the  former  Bjslcm  mar- 
riage was  ab&olutely  essential  to  the  ecclesiastical  caste;  in  the  latt^  it 
was  not,  for  the  priestly  ranks  could  be  recruited  without  it.  And 
hence  there  followed  a  most  important  advantage,  that  celibacy  and 
efaAstily  might  be  extolled  as  tbe  greatest  of  all  the  virtues.  The  expo- 
otMM  MvMa  rience  of  Europo,  as  well  as  of  Asia,  has  shown  how  power 
ud  oiiUbuu.  ful  is  the  control  obtained  by  the  hierarchy  in  that  way.  Id 
India  there  was,  therefore,  no  other  course  for  the  orthodox  thap  to 
meet  the  danger  with  bloody  persecutions,  and  in  the  end,  the  Bud- 
dbistA,  expelled  iirora  their  native  acata,  were  scattered  throughout  East- 
ern Asia.    Persecution  is  the  motbcT  of  proselytes. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  Buddhism  is  that  there  is  a  supremo 
BBddMmi  !•  imn'ioj  oower.  hut  no  Supreme  Being.  From  this  it  mitcht  be 
i-ownot i'.irai.  interred  tbat  tuey  wbo  adopt  sucb  a  erecd  can  not  be 
pantheists,  but  must  bo  atheists.  It  is  a  rrjcction  of  tho  idea  of  BeiDg, 
an  acknowledgment  of  that  of  Force.  If  it  admits  the  cxistenoo  of  Qcd, 
it  declines  him  ns  a  Creator.  Tt  ns.<<crts  an  impelling  power  in  the  uni- 
vcree,  a  self-existent  and  plastic  principle,  but  not  a  self-existent,  an 
n<aw«rtrtwr>iw  eternal,  a  pcrsonBl  God.  It  rejects  inquiry  into  first 
ftimnii  aoa,  causes  as  being  onphilosophical,  and  considers  that  pbe- 
somenaalonecan  be  dealt  with  by  our  finite  minds.  Not  withoat  aniur 
of  iuielloctual  majesty,  it  tolerates  the  Asiatic  timc-consecraicd  idea  of 
a  trinity,  pointing  out  one  not  of  a  corpore:il,  but  of  an  impersonal  kind. 
Its  trinity  is  the  Past,  the  Present,  the  Future.  For  the  sake  of  aiding 
OUT  thoughts,  it  images  the  Past  ■with  his  hands  folded,  since  lie  has  at- 
tuned to  rest,  but  tho  others  with  their  right  hands  extended  in  token 
of  activity.  Since  he  has  no  God,  the  Buddhist  can  not  expect  absor^v 
tion;  tlie  pantheistic  Brahman  looks  forward  to  the  return  of  his  soul 
to  tlic  Supreme  Being  as  a  drop  of  rain  returns  to  the  sea.  Tho  Bud- 
dhist has  no  religion,  bat  vemontal,  How  cau  there  be  a  relig- 
ion where  thcro  is  no  G 
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In  til  thlt  it  i.'4  plain  tbut  tlie  impersonal  and  immaterial  prcdomin* 
1B«, aiid  tUttt  Golama is  contemplating  dieeadstenoeofpure  nar.ppjrmonitai 

Force  without  any  associatioii  of  Substance.     IIo  ncces-  b"**™""""'. 

arily  denies  the  immediate  interposition  of  any  nuch  agency  as  Prori- 

I4eit«,i&aii]taiDitig  tliattUe  systemofQHture,  once  sirising,  must  prooeed 
immlibly  according  to  the  I&wb  wtiieb  brought  it  into  being,  and  that 
ftom  this  point  of  view  the  universe  is  merely  a  gigantic  en^nc.  To 
iho  Bnhmau  priesthood  auch  ideas  were  particularly  obnoxious ;  they 
vn  hostile  to  any  pbiloeophical  systom  founded  on  the  ^t  ^^  .„  ««<ato 
priiMJip3c  that  the  world  is  governed  by  taw,  for  they  bus-  »™i'rt>«*i«'- 
I  potted  ihat  its  tendency  would  bo  to  leave  them  without  any  mediatoiy 
loDcUona,  and  theicfore  vrithout  any  claims  on  the  fatthCul.  Equally 
itn  Golama  deny  the  eiJatcnoe  of  chance,  saying  that  that  which  we 
aQ  dance  is  nothing  but  the  eifect  of  an  tmknown,  unavoidable  cause. 
Aaioibo  external  world,  we  caa  not  tell  how  far  it  is  a  phantasm,  bow 
hr  I  reality,  for  our  senses  possess  do  reliable  criterion  of  i*""*  »•  *«»• 
i_  1         mi  1-1  .■       1  ■iMi.UnwoTUie 

tnilL    Ihey  convey  to  the  mind  representations  of  what  rtiiue-oiu. 
Veeonnder  to  he  external  things,  by  which  it  is  furnished  with  mate- 
Ull  Ibr  ita  varions  operations;  but,  unless  it  acta  in  conjunctiou  with  the 
Msea,  the  operation  is  lost,  as  in  that  absence  which  takes  place  in  deep 
omicaiplaiion.    It  is  owing  to  our  inability  to  detennine  what  share 
^  ifaoB  internal  and  external  conditions  take  in  producing  a  result  that 
Bifaeabeolatc  or  actual  state  of  nature  is  incomprehensible  by  us.    NeV' 
^■rilmleaat  conceding  to  our  mental  infirmity  the  idea  of  a  real  existence 
PVTinble  nature,  wc  may  consider  it  as  offering  a  ^.icccssiou  of  imper- 
auoent  forms,  and  aa  exhibiting  an  orderly  series  of  transmutations,  ia- 
aomemblc  nniveises  in  periods  of  inconoavnble  time  emerging  one  afk* 
er  another,  and  creations  and  extioctioits  of  systems  of  worlds  takiDg 
plaoe  aoooidiug  to  a  primordial  law. 

Saoh  are  his  doctrines  of  a  Supreme  Force,  and  of  the  origin  and  hta- 
tory  of  the  visible  worUL     With  like  ability  Gotama  deals  orui«Bti« 
his  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  man.     With  Oriental  "^"^ 

bo  bids  us  consider  what  becomps  of  a  grain  of  salt  thrown  into 
i;  bnt,  Iwat  we  sliould  be  deceived  herein,  he  tells  us  that  there  is 
□o  soch  thing  aa  individuality  or  personality — that  the  Ego  is  altogether 
a  nonentity.  In.  these  profound  considerations  ho  brin'gs  to  bear  bis 
oonocptioQ  of  force,  intholigbt  thereof  asserting  that  all  sentient  beings 
are  homogeneous.  If  we  &il  to  fullow  him  in  these  exalted  thoughts, 
bound  down  to  material  ideas  by  the  infirmities  of  the  human  constitu- 
tion, and  inquire  of  him  how  the  spirit  of  man,  which  obviously  difiplays 
ID  much  energy,  can  hi:  conceived  of  as  being  without  form,  without  a 
p«tt,  without  a  fiiture,  he  demands  of  us  whot  has  become  of  the  6anie 
of  a  lamp  when  it  is  blown  out,  or  to  tell  him  in  what  obscure  condition 
St  lay  before  it  was  kindled.    Was  it  a  nonentity  ?    Has  it  been  anni- 
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kiUioil  ?  Br  the  aid  of  such  imag^iy  he  tries  to  depict  the  naturs  of 
t.'3List<::i>>:.  :uid  to  codvov  a  vivid  idea  of  the  metamorphoses  it  under- 
^\^  Outward  things  uiv  to  htiu  phantasms ;  the  impressions  they  make 
«::i  iho  miud  an?  phantasms  too.  In  this  sense  he  receives  the  doctiiae 
01  ir.i:;smigrat:ou.  coui.viving  of  it  rcrv  much  as  vc  conceive  of  the  ac- 
ci::r.uIat:ou  of  heat  succossiveljr  in  diflerent  thiugs.  In  one  sense  it 
::uiv  Iv  the  £iuio  h-sa.%  vhich  occupies  such  objects  one  after  another, 
Vu:  :::  ai:o;i*.T.  sir.ctf  iieai  is  foive  and  not  matter,  there  can  be  no  snch 
;::i;v:iuil::_v.  Viewed,  however,  in  the  less  profound  way.  he  is  not 
vv  Mx-sMRMui  --wiliiug  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  the  tianfmigration  of 
ud  i>us«.  .-^j  j^j-jj  i":iiv>ugh  various  fonus,  admitting  that  there  maj 
»oc'i:iiii".A:e  iip.'-u  i:  ti:o  effoot  of  all  those  indueacea.  whether  of  merit  or 
di".:c7-.i  o:  c>-xi  or  of  evil,  to  which  it  has  been  exposed.  The  Tital 
:'i:v.;'  :5  liiv-Uxi  down  fn?m  cse  generation  to  acother:  it  is  commoni- 
ci;;--".  ::vu:  c^^'  i:i::-3:<.vl  lonn  to  a:ic:i:er.  He  thinks  it  may  cany  with 
::  V-  •."^i'se  u-.ovi::ic:i'.s  tlic  siodidcaiiocs  which  may  have  been  impiess- 
i'-i  "~  ::.  sii-i  K«:;".;:^^  v'r;vr;-ziTy  for  shaki::g  tiiciu  c3" azd  regaining  iu 
j-4;;:i.il  skk.  A;  icis  re iz:  the  dvv:ri::o  oi  Go'.an:a  is  assuming  the  as- 
tvi.:  .-fi  r.:v.-TaI  syKi":::^  ar..i  is  beciL,zin^  to  s'jggos:  means  of  deliver- 
ii^-.-e  iT:Tj.  iz:  so."^zi-!-i:(.>i  cvi;  s^i  cozj^^cz:  denieri:  to  which  the 
*^Lr.:  Jiis  Ktr.  esroftv..  He  will  no:,  however. nrcc juize  any  vicarioiu 
.^:;:■■■^  K^ijli  v=.c  ni'is:  w,::k  c-:  lor  L:=:aell' LI?  own  silvadoa. rem«Q' 
xri.  4  '-""  C-'i™  ■-?  -."  -«.wasar:ly  a  dtliveranoe  ixn:  worldlv  ills,  it 
r.j;y  ';*:  c./. ;.-  Jt  va^af.-  :o  r.-;w  n::A:rU-^  B\i'.  y<\  as  :l:e  light  of  the 
;;':v7  ■—:jz  -^.z:.:  £.:  li*:  :o  .^  e::i.  so  tit-re  is  a:  Itrr^h.  ticTijh  it  may 
X"  i.T.r  r-'JiiTT  •.rsr^zi'-fr.i::."^*.  in  ezi  c;  lire.  Tliui:  tnd  he  calls  Xir- 
■■5^  i.  A  fT.T.-.  :lii:  bjs  Iven  iVr  -Jiiirlv  :l:rLV  :"- .-.ijani  y-;ars  of  solemn 
■.:i".vr.  t.'  .vcnn.-ss  :i-.:'l:.r^  o;"  r.'.:;:.  X-.r*--,:;^.  ili-:  tnd  offjcoei^re 
,\  ?;.-.:-.s»;J.'.:  ^^.'.:i■  ■wl:;.:!:  l,-.*  ::.'  r.-liti^.-n  i^^  r:i;:er.  »rr  srace,  or  time, 
u.r  -.  .u.«^-i  "^  wij:!:  l£r:  ^Lrdrinf  r.xn:-  o:';-ic  t-x:Lnzn.is!!:.-;'i  Liper  has 
I  N.^  .  _,^.,     J.  ij  -v.  ^.irrviv.;'  ii.l.  N.r.-.:::::y.    T--:  a::ainiEg  ot 

;1  -i  ■>  :"- .'  i.'.-.v:  :.■»  w ;:.■>.  vc  c:.c~.:  :o  as: ".Ti.".  f.-i  :", r  z'zjiz  vzrrxse  m 
*■■,.-.■..■.  io- i  :,'  ojs:r.-v  Tf :;1:.- •.:  o;:rselvi"*  .'.11  cl;;ivv.-;  :^->  tiifisn'.'t.  Tcan- 
•  .;  -■ -.-in.-S-.-s  ■>.■;■.:  vv.-tv  i-i-V.ly  o':;iv:.  :H":-.:  ev-.T.-  cir:ily  porsoit 
V»".-  i^-. .-.■,■.■  -i.-:s.'T*  ;.*  nvrAs::-.'  I::',-.  :.■•  ;,v-i:-..v, :.'  5t:l:-.l:r.i.il.  sel:-=xwtifr 
:x.  ■.■r.  .'.-.'.  s.-  ;-*.".n.t"v  Ivir.;  :.'  sr/i  'r.ro  :vr:*.v;  cT-'::ni-;  o?  ac<atbT, 
■  ■•■-•-  •  ".-v.:  «■.:*•  :-'  wV.;.->.  w^  :■•,■.•.«  o*:"-'  -•'.:  l.i^:.  iri  :,-•  whkh. 
■.-.  T-..-  VV.V.-.1;.'".  »v -.".'.V  -Vl  :!■  .•::-.■?■.■  rr.— ..-.■■.- ?.--vr.v.i:i.  The  t«n- 
.-.  .-  .■.-  ".V-  --i".  .-\-.v\-=s  i1-9i.-r.-..vn  -.v.  v»a;.  :j..*  :*".-. 1;:?:.  iiiving  no 

■,■.■»      .V.-'.V.S  .■\'„-.V.V". 

"  .t  .  ■-■i  .     s<»-.-.'. :.'  -.l'.'  w.--\- ;w.v  .■■c',::-,-:  -.-"■'. ■si.-7V-:-.-aI  svsttsu: 
"•  .V  !.>.-   t^     ..-  ■.  rA*..-*  AS  ■>  -,■*,.;■  ;-*.v:-,:  ;;:v'  o\s:.;-,v   .•:  — irar.  «d 

*"*  *  fc-.ta*  ^.iv-,^.j;  »iit.;i\  •I3$v■l^Yv^t  ::■.  t;v  U:^r  s  ViTv  snat;  m- 


ittA  il  may  be  donbtod  whether  Europe  has  produced  its  wetaphjaicrf 
wjoifalent.  And  yei,if  I  have  ooiToctly  presented  its  principles,  it  wUJ 
probblf  appear  that  ivt  primary  conception  is  not  aJtogether  conaiBtenV 
honied  out  in  the  development  of  the  details.  Great  as  was  the  in- 
leUtcttu]  ability  of  its  nutfaor — so  great  a»  to  extort  our  profoundesL 
iboo^  it  may  bo  reluctant  admiration — there  aro  neverthelcai  momeota 
in  wbicJi  it  appears  that  his  movement  ia  becoming  vavenDg  and  on- 
riBM}j— that  be  is  failing  to  handle  his  pondcrotis  weapon  with  sclfjttl- 
iBceil  power.  This  Is  particohirly  the  caae  in  that  point  in  which  w  is 
Jianng  from  the  consideration  of  pure  force  to  the  unavoidable  conaid- 
«W»oa  of  risible  nature,  the  aciual  existence  of  which  ho  seems  to  be 
oWged  to  deny.  Bat  then  I  am  not  sore  that  I  have  caught  with  pre- 
aim  faia  exact  train  of  thonght,  or  have  represented  his  intention  ^th 
tritioi]  correctness.  Considering  the  e:ttraoidinaTy  power  bo  elsewhere 
(%)Uyii,it  is  more  probable  that  I  have  foiled  to  follow  his  meaning, 
tban  that  bo  hos  been,  on  tbo  points  in  question,  incompetent  to  deal 
with  hie  tAsk. 

Tbp  works  of  Gotamn,  under  the  title  of  "Verbal  Instructions,"  are 
pnUiahed  by  the  Chinese  government  in  four  langung«i — ^Thibetan,  Mon- 
gol, Vantoboit,  Chinese— fiiom  the im|xrrial  pa>ss  atPekin,iii  eight  bund- 
nd  liigo  volumes.  They  are  presented  to  the  Lama  monasteries— « 
faitgnifloent  gifl. 

In  apciLking  of  Yedaijtm,!  have  mentioned  the  manner  in  which  its 
more  elevated  conceplionfl  were  gradually  displaced  by  those  iM«iu<«t,«,trf 
ofa  baaa  grade  coming  into  prominence;  and  here  it  may  irt^o'n'.l**' 
(»  Qsefal  in  like  manner  to  spenk  of  the  corresponding  debnsement  of 
naddhi.sm,  Iti  prncticij  working  was  the  introduction  of  an  immense 
monastic  system,  offering  many  points  of  reeemblanco  to  the  subsequent 
one  of  Europe.  Since  iia  object  was  altogether  of  a  personal  kind,  the 
B  nItninmeDt  of  individual  happinofifl,  it  was  not  poEsiblo  that  it  should  do 
Kotherwias  than  engender  extreme  selflshnefui.  It  impressed  on  iiiwatiinip>. 
^■OMib  man  to  secure  his  own  salvation,  no  matter  what  became  mninMu 
"of  an  others.    Of  what  concern  to  him  were  parents,  wife,  chU-  tStSHt. 

Idnn,  friendfl,  country,  so  long  as  he  attained  Nirwuna. 
Long  before  Rnddhixm  had  been  expelled  from  India  by  the  victori- 
mu  Bmhrnans,  it  had  been  overlaid  with  popular  omaroent<!.  It  had  its 
bhlcii,  Icgcnil<v  miracles.  Its  humble  devotees  implicitly  be-  ti.i«w.iid.«bd 
Uevcd  that  Mahamaia,  the  mother  of  Gotama,  an  immaculate  ■"»*'* 
Tirgin,  conceived  him  through  a  divine  influence,  and  that  thus  he  was 
of  the  nature  of  God  and  man  conjoined ;  that  he  stood  upon  his  feet 
and  spoke  at  the  moment  of  his  birth ;  that  at  6ve  months  of  age  he  sat 
tmsupportcl  in  the  air;  that  at  the  moment  of  his  convention  lie  was  at- 
bidceil  by  a  legion  of  Acraona,  and  that  in  his  pcnanoc-fa^tiiig  he  reduced 
himself  to  the  allowmico  of  one  pepper-pod  a  day;  that  be  bad  been  in- 
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carnate  many  times  before,  and  tbat  on  his  asceneion  through  the  air  to 
heaven  be  left  his  footprint  on  a  mountain  in  Ceylon,  which  is  to  be 
worshiped ;  that  there  is  a  paradise  of  gems,  and  flowers,  and  feasts,  and 
music  for  the  good,  and  a  hell  of  sulphur,  and  flames,  and  torment  for 
the  wicked ;  that  it  is  lawful  to  resort  to  the  worship  of  images,  bat  that 
those  are  in  error  who  deify  men,  or  pay  respect  to  relics ;  that  there 
are  spirits,  and  goblins,  and  other  superhuman  forms;  that  there  is  a 
queen  of  heaven ;  that  the  reading  of  ^e  Scnptures  is  in  itself  an  actoal 
meAt,  whether  its  precepts  are  followed  or  not ;  that  prayer  may  be  of- 
fered by  saying  a  formula  by  rote,  or  even  by  turning  the  handle  of  a 
mill  from  which  invocations  written  on  paper  issue  forth ;  that  the  ro- 
vealcr  of  Buddhism  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  religious  head  of  the  world. 

The  reader  can  not  fail  to  remark  the  resemblance  of  these  ideas  to 
some  of  those  of  the  Roman  Church.  When  a  knowledge  of  the  Ori- 
ental forms  of  religion  was  first  brought  into  Europe,  and  their  real  ori- 
gin was  not  understood,  it  was  supposed  that  this  coincidence  had  ^sen 
in  the  labors  of  Ncstorian,  or  other  ancient  missionaries  from  the  West, 
and  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  conversion  of  Eastern  Asia  would 
be  promoted  thereby.  But  this  expectation  was  disappointed,  and  that 
which  many  good  men  regarded  as  a  preparation  for  Christianity 
proved  to  be  a  stumbling-block  in  its  way.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  pseudo-Christianity  of  the  Chinese  revoltcrs,  of  which  so  much  has 
recently  been  said,  is  of  the  same  nature,  and  will  end  with  the  same 
rcsulL 

Decorated  with  these  extraneous  but  popular  recommendations.  Bud- 
dhism has  been  embraced  by  four  tenths  of  the  human  race.  It  has  a 
prodigious  literature,  great  temples,  many  monuments.  Its  monasteries 
Ttegintdiftuian  STO  Scattered  from  the  north  of  Tartary  almost  to  theeqoi- 
ocuuddiiiin.  noctial  line.  In  these  an  education  is  imparted  not  unUke 
that  of  the  European  monasteries  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  in  Tartary  one  third  of  the  population  are  Lamas.  There 
arc  single  convents  containing  more  than  two  thousand  individuals ;  the 
wealth  of  the  country  voluntarily  pours  into  them.  Elementary  educa- 
tion is  more  widely  diffused  than  in  Europe ;  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  a 
person  who  can  not  read.  Among  the  priests  there  arc  many  who  are 
devout,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  many  who  are  impostors.  It  is  a 
melancholy  fact  that,  in  China,  Buddhism  has  led  the  entire  population 
iMpimrtioi  not  only  into  indifferentism,  but  into  absolute  godleasneas. 
Eoiicwn*.  They  have  come  to  regard  religion  as  merely  a  fashion,  to  be 
followed  according  to  one's  own  taste;  that  as  professed  by  the  state  it  is 
a  civil  institution  ncci^sary  for  the  holding  of  oiEce,  and  demanded  by 
society,  but  not  to  be  regarded  as  of  the  smallest  philosophical  impor- 
tance; that  a  man  is  entitled  to  indulge  his  views  on  these  matters  jnat 
as  he  is  entitled  to  indulge  his  taste  in  the  color  and  iashion  of  his  gu^ 
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;  tbai  Be  luts  no  mon:  riglii,  however,  to  live  wilTiout  eomu  relig- 
{oofessioa  tliau  be  has  a  right  to  go  uakcd.  Tbc  Cbinese  can  noc 
OKa^rebfltid  bov  tbcre  sbould  bo  aalDioditiea  lirisitig  on  multcre  of  such 
doubUul  nature  aud  Invial  concern.  Tbo  formula  under  irbicli  tbej 
\xm  '»:  "Iteligioaa  are  many  ;  reason  is  one;  we  are  brothers."  Thej 
snile  U  tbe  credulity  of  the  good-natured  Tartars,  wbo  believe  in  tbe 
wofliieraof  miraclc'workwrs,  fortbuj  have  miraclc-workerewbocan  per- 
fona  the  mc»t  eupcruntural  cures,  who  v&u  iivk  red-hot  iron,  who  eon 
cot  opea  their  bowels,  and,  by  passiog  their  bond  over  the  wound,  make 
tfaaoEelvee  whole  again — who  can  imse  tbe  dead.  In  China,  these  mir- 
kIcs  W't^  1^1  ^^^i^  autheoticatioQa,  have  dv^cvnded  to  the  conjuror,  and 
BO  pnfonned  for  the  amusement  of  cbildrciL  The  common  expressions 
of  tlut  country  betray  the  matcrialisni  and  indiffcrenliam  of  the  jieopic, 
udtlitir  consequent  immorahtj.  "Tbo  piuons,"  they  say,  "are  locked, 
aiglii  and  day,  but  they  are  always  full ;  tbe  temples  are  always  opoD, 
y«  there  ifl  nobody  in  them."  Of  tbc  dead  they  Ray,  with  on  ex- 
ito  refinement  of  politcueiB, "  He  has  saluted  the  world."  The  Iaz- 
vitt  [lac,  on  wbosG  authority  many  of  these  atatemcnta  arc  made,  tea- 
b'Sce  ibat  tbcy  die,  indoed,  with  incomparable  tranquillity,  just  as  aui- 
ttak  diej  and  adds,  with  a  bitter,  and  yet  profoundly  true  Hircasm,  tbcy 
ire  what  many  in  Europe  are  wimting  to  be. 

Pmra  the  theology  of  India  I  turn,  in  the  next  place,  to  tbe  civUiza* 
ion  of  Egypt. 

The  ancient  Bystem  of  isolation  which  for  many  thousand  years  had 
been  the  policy  of  Egypt  was  overthrown  by  Peanimetichus  about 
B-C.  670.  Up  lo  ihat  linio  lh«  iubabitanls  of  that  conntr)-  had  been 
nbut  out  &om  all  MeJiU.-rraacan  or  Eurojxain  contact  by  a  rigorous  ex- 
doidon  esoeeding  that  until  recently  practiced  in  China  and  Japan. 
Afi  Irom  U)o  inmates  of  the  happy  valley,  in  Raseclas,  no  tidings  esc^wd 
to  tbo  outer  world,  eo,  to  the  European,  the  valley  of  the  Nilo  eoi«  •  inp*. 
waa  a  itgion  of  mystenes  and  marvels.  At  intervals  ol  ccn-  t^uraiv. 
tniiee^  hid i vidua].*,  like  Cecrops  and  Datinas,  hod  fled  to  other  countries, 
and  had  attached  the  gratitude  of  posterity  to  their  memories  for  the 
reUgion,  laws,  or  other  itistitutions  of  civilization  tbcy  hod  conferred. 
Tbo  traditions  oonnccled  ytiih  tbcm  served  only  to  magnify  thoec  un- 
certain legends  met  with  all  over  jVsia  Minor,  Greece,  Italy,  Sicily,  of 
the  prodigies  and  miracles  that  adventun>us  pirates  reported  it.R.^«M4 
ibej  bad  acioally  seen  in  their  stealthy  y'lsiis  lo  the  enchanted  "'^■"- 
ralley — great  pyramida  covering  acres  of  land,  ibeir  tops  riang  to  the 
hotvens,  yet  each  pyramid  nothing  more  than  the  tomb-stone  of  a  king; 
coloesi  aitting  on  granite  thrones,  tbe  imagca  of  Pharaohs  who  lived  in 
the  morning  of  tbo  world,  still  silently  looking  upon  the  land  which 
tboosauds  of  years  before  tbey  had  ruled ;  of  thtac,  some,  obedient  to  the 
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son,  saluted  his  approsdi  when  touched  by  bis  moniUig  nijs;  obelisks 
of  prodigious  height,  carved  by  superhumaa  skill  firom  &  aingld  block 
of  Btoue,  and  raised  by  superhuman  power  erect  on  their  everlaating 
pedestals,  their  faces  covered  with  mysterious  hierogl^'pbs,  a  language 
uaknowa  to  tho  vulgar,  telling  by  whom  and  for  what  they  had  bera 
ooostnicted ;  temples,  the  massive  leaning  and  lowemig  walU  of  which 
vere  supported  by  countless  ranges  of  statues;  avenuea  of  sphinxes, 
through  the  shadows  of  which,  grim  and  »lent,  the  portolit  of  fanes 
might  be  approaobeiJ ;  catacombs  containing  the  mortal  remains  of 
oouDtless  generations,  each  corpse  awaiting,  in  ni^-sterioos  embolmmeutv 
a  futoro  Life;  kbyiinths  of  many  hundred  chambers  and  vaults,  into 
which  whoso  cotcred  without  a  clew  never  again  escaped,  but  in  tho 
sameness  and  solitude  of  tboso  endless  windings  found  his  sepalcbre. 
It  ia  impossible  for  us  to  appreciate  the  sentiment  of  relipous  awe  with 
which  the  Meditemmean  peo]>lo  looked  upon  the  enchanted,  Uie  hoary, 
the  civilized  monarchy  on  tho  banks  of  the  Nile.  As  Buusen  says, 
"  Bgypt  was  to  Ufls  Qroekd  &  sphinx  with  ou  inteUectual  human  conn- 
teDADce." 
Her  solitude,  however,  had  not  been  altogether  unbroken.    After  a 

iSptel.'^'iSii  iTefc''  '^'^"'^'*"'  of  1076  years,  and  the  reigu  of  thirty-eight  kings, 
»;iLsuc*aiipiRi.  iliuslmlcd  by  the  production  of  the  most  stupendous 
works  ever  accomplished  by  the  hand  of  man,  some  of  which,  ua  the 
Pynunids,  remain  to  our  times^  tho  old  empire,  which  had  arisen  from 
tho  union  of  iLc  upper  and  lower  countries,  had  been  overthrown  by 
the  Hyeksosjor  shepherd  kings,  a  race  of  Asiatic  invadere.  These,  in 
tbeir  turn,  had  held  dominion  for  more  than  ilvc  centuries,  when  an  in- 
surrection put  an  end  to  their  power,  and  gave  birth  to  the  new  empire, 
some  of  the  monarchs  of  which,  for  their  great  achievements,  arc  still  re- 
membered. In  the  middle  period  of  this  new  ompiro  thoee  events  in 
early  Hebrew  history  took  place — the  lisit  of  Abram  and  tho  clevaUon 
of  Joseph — which  are  related  with  such  simplicity  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
With  varied  prosjwrity,  the  new  empire  continued  until  the  time  of 
PSammcticbus,  who,  in  a  civil  war,  having  aUaincd  supreme  power  by 
the  aid  of  Greek  mereeaariea,  overthrew  tho  time-honored  policy  of  oil 
the  old  dynasties,  aud  oocasioned  the  first  grand  impulse  in  the  intellect- 
opMiDs  *f  ihe  '^^^  ^""'^  °^  Kurope  by  opening  tho  ports  of  Egypt,  and  mak- 
BgTpO"i>™»  ing  t\jax  country  acccenblo  to  the  blue-eyed  and  red-Laired 
barbarians  of  the  Xorth. 

It  is  scarcely  possiblo  to  exaggerate  the  inQucoce  of  this  event  upon 
the  progregs  of  Europe.  An  immense  extension  of  Greek  oonuneroe  by 
the  demand  for  the  produots  of  ihc  Euxitie  as  well  as  of  tho  Mediterra- 
nean was  the  smaltcsl  |>arb  of  tho  '  '  "-c.  As  to  Egypt  herself,  it 
iiaMj^  Ecm  oitailod  a  or  ■  policy,  domestic  and  for- 

akwaiMC       eigu.    In  mploymcnt  of  tho  mer- 


ttniiics  was  the  cause  of  the  entire  emigration  of  the  warrior  caste,  and 
ia  tbeiaiLer  it  brought  things  to  eucli  a  coiidillon  thid,  if  Eg^'pt  would 
ixntiniie  to  exist,  she  must  become  a  maritime  state.    H«r  geographical 
pBitioo  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  was  eicellenl;  with  the  Ited  Sea 
to  tbe  cast  and  the  Mediternmean  to  the  north,  she  wns  the  natural  en- 
trtpA between  Asia  ood  Kurope,  as  vras  ehown  by  the  pTos])entv  of  Al- 
enndria  in  later  ages.    But  there  was  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  wny  of 
berbeoomiiig  a  naval  power ;  no  timber  suitable  for  &hip-buildiug  grew 
a  the  eonntry — indeed,  scarcely  enough  was  to  be  found  to  satifify  the 
dBDuds  for  t^e  constmetion  of  houses  and  coJBiis  for  the  dead.    The 
tBly  ^vptiana,  like  the  Eiadua,  had  a  religious  divad  of  the  Rea,  but 
iheir  excluBiveaoss  was,  perhaps,  not  a  little  dependciit  on  their  want  of 
nWerial  for  ship-building.  ,  Kgypt  was  therefore  conipellcd  to  enter  on 
»  career  of  foreign  conquest,  and  at  all  hazards  possess  bereelf  of  the 
timbei-growing  districts  of  Syria.    It  was  this  urgent  necessity  which 
ledtoiicrcoUisioDswith  the  Mcsopotamian  kings,  and  drew  unsbrtncimco). 
UlBtnuD  of  consequences  the  sieges,  sacks,  and  captinties  Bd^icitUM 
ofJenisalem,  the  metropolis  of  a  littJc  state  lying  directly  between  th^ 
ooniendiog  powers,  and  alternately  disturbed  by  each.    Of  the  necessity 
rfthii  course  of  policy  in  the  opinion  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  we  can 
hue  DO  better  proof  than  the  £ict  that  Psammetichua  himself  continued 
die  siege  of  Axotoa  for  twenty-nine  yeai'S ;  that  bis  son  Nccho  reopened 
llui  omikl  between  the  Nile  at  Cubostcs  and  the  Bed  Sea  at  or«iiait  >et)» 
Siiea — it  was  wide  enough  for  two  ships  to  pass — and  on  be-  »'»»'=«»'■ 
JDg  RBiated  therein  by  the  ]>riest8,  who  feared  that  it  might  weaken  tho 
onintry  strategically,  attempted  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  and  ac- 
tually 8acoeede<l  in  it.    In  Ibosie  times  .such  expeditions  were  not  under- 
taken as  mere  matters  of  ciirioeity.    (Though  this  monarch  aUo  dispatch- 
ed ItiTcstigatora  ft>  ascertain  the  sources  of  the  Kile,  and  determine  tho 
CBiiMM  of  its  rise,  it  was  doubtless  in  the  hope  of  making  such  knowl- 
edge of  tue  in  a  material  or  economical  point  of  view,  and  therefore  it 
may  be  sopposed  that  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  was  nn-  ctnman,-,^^ 
dertaken  npon  the  anticipated  or  experienced  lailurc  of  the  «***'»<=«• 
advantages  expected  to  arise  from  the  reopening  of  the  canal;  for  tho 
great  fleets  which  Necbo  and  his  fitthcr  had  built  ooald  not  bo  advan- 
tageously handled  unless  they  could  be  transferred  aa  oirciimstanoes  re- 
quired, either  by  the  circumnavigation  or  1>y  the  canal,  £rom  one  sca  to 
other.    The  time  occupied  in  passing  round  the  continent,  which 
to  have  Ix;en  tlircc  vcais,  rendered  the  former  method  of  little 
ttse.    But  tho  lailuro  experienced,  so  fiir  from  detracting  from 
the  estimation  in  which  we  mnst  hold  those  kings  who  could  thus  dis- 
play nrab  abreadtb  of  oonocption  and  vigor  of  execution,  must  even  «n- 
faanee  it.     They  resimicd  the  policy  of  tlic  conqueror  Itonicacs  11.,  who 
had  many  centuries  before  poaseaecd  tbo  timber-growing  countries,  and 
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whose  engineers  originally  cut  the  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Bed  Sea, 
iiwuryofme  though  the  work  cost  120,000  lives  and  countless  treaauriea 
Gre«i  caniL  ^f  mouey.  The  canal  of  Eameses,  which,  in  the  course  of  so 
many  centuries,  had  become  filled  up  with  sand,  was  thua  cleaned  out, 
as  it  was  i^ain  in  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  agmn  under  the  khali&, 
and  galleys  passed  from  sea  to  sea.  The  Persians,  under  Daiius  Hys- 
taspcs,  also  either  repaired  it,  or,  as  some  say,  attempted  a  new  work  of 
the  kind ;  but  their  engineering  must  have  been  very  defective,  for  they 
were  obliged  to  abandon  their  enterprise  after  canying  it  as  tar  as  the 
bitter  lakes,  finding  that  salt  water  would  be  introduced  into  the  Delta. 
The  Suez  mouth  of  the  canal- of  Eameses  was  protected  by  a  system  of 
hydraulic  works,  to  meet  ditEculties  arising  from  the  variable  levels  both 
of  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  Well  might  the  Egyptians,  whose  conn- 
try  was  the  scene  of  such  prodigious  works  of  civil  engineering,  smile 
when  the  conceited  Greeks  boasted  that  Thalcs  had  taught  them  to  meas- 
ure the  height  of  their  own  Pyramids. 

The  Egyptian  policy  continued  by  Pharaoh  Hophra,  who  succeeded 
in  the  capture  of  Sidon,  brought  on  hostihties  with  the  Babylonian 
kings,  now  become  thoroughly  awakened  to  what  was  going  on  in 
Egypt — a  collision  which  occasioned  the  expulsion  of  the  Egyptians 
from  Syria,  and  the  seizure  of  the  lower  country  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  also  took  vengeance  on  King  Zedekiah  for  the  assnstance  Jerusa- 
lem had  rendered  to  the  Africans  in  their  projects :  that  city  was  razed 
Aiti>mi)t>  ortha  to  thc  grouifd,  the  eyes  of  the  king  put  out,  and  the  people 
™!rh"«<:diUV''  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  B.C.  668.  It  is  a  striking  ex- 
nneui  .hore.  emplification  of  thc  manner  in  which  national  policy  will  en- 
dure through  changes  of  dynasties,  that  after  the  overthrow  of  Baby- 
lon by  the  Mcdcs,  and  the  transference  of  power  to  thc  Persians,  the 
policy  of  controUing  the  Mediterranean  was  never  for  an  instant  lost 
sight  of.  Attempts  were  continually  made,  by  operating  alternately  on 
the  southern  and  northern  shores,  to  push  to  the  westward.  The  aubee- 
qucnt  history  of  Rome  shows  what  would  have  been  the  consequences 
of  an  uncontrolled  possession  of  the  Mediterranean  by  a  great  maritdme 
EBTpi  mrthran  powcF.  On  the  occssion  of  a  revolt  of  Egypt,  the  Persian 
by  cmhy:*!  EXug  Cambyscs  so  utterly  crushed  and  desolated  it,  that 
from  that  day  to  this,  though  twenty-four  centuries  have  intervened,  it 
has  never  been  able  to  recover  its  independence.  The  Persian  ad- 
vance on  the  south  shore  toward  Carthage  failed  because  of  the  indis- 
position of  the  Phosnicians  to  assist  in  any  operations  against  that  city, 
"Wc  must  particularly  remark  that  the  ravaging  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses 
was  contemporaneous  with  the  cultivation  of  philosophy  in  the  south- 
ern Italian  towns — somewhat  more  than  five  hundred  years  before 
Christ. 

Among  the  incidents  occurring  during  these  struggles  between  the 
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nn  anil  Babjloninn  kings  there  is  one  dcacrring  to  be  brougbc 
cuuiijucuoiu  proDiiuciiuc,  1mm  the  importance  of  i\a  consequences 
in  Eiuopwm  history.  It  waa  lie  takiug  of  Tjre  by  Kcbu-  r-arfTxr*. 
obadnwzar.  So  long  as  that  city  duminnted  in  the  Meditemuicun,  it 
vraa  altogether  impcemble  lor  Greek  oiaritime  power  to  he  duvulupccl. 
The  Btrengtb  of  Tyre  ia  demonstrated  by  her  resiataooe  to  the  vrhole 
Babylonian  power  for  tiiirtcoa  years,  until  "every  bead  waa  bald  and 
every  shoulder  peeled."  The  placo  wm,  io  the  end,  tmeily  destroyed. 
It  vas  mtido  as  bnio  m  the  top  of  a  rock  on  whieh  the  fiahcrmim  spreads 
bis  nelit.  The  blow  thus  Htnick  at  the  he.irt  of  Tynan  commerec  could 
not  but  be  felt  at  the  ntmoet  extremiticii.  Well  iiuglit  it  bo  naid  that 
"  tbo  udca  of  the  sea  were  troubled  at  ber  departure."  It  was  during 
tbia  tune  that  Greece  Curly  cmei^cd  as  a  MediteiraneaQ  naval  power. 
Nor  did  tbo  inhabitants  of  Now  Tyre  ever  recover  the  ancient  positioQ. 
Their  misfortunes  h»d  given  them  a  rival.  A  n>establiahment  in  an 
t.<ilnQd  on  the  coast  was  not  a  r«^oratioD  of  their  supremacy.  Garry* 
ing  out  what  Qroccc  instinctively  fvlt  to  bo  her  national  policy,  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  Alexander's  Asiatic  campaign,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
ycara  Hubsoqncntly,  was  the  ttjego  of  the  nevr  city,  and,  oAer  almost  su- 
perhuman  exertions,  its  capture,  by  building  a  molu  fVom  the  main  land. 
He  literally  Ievcle<l  the  place  to  the  ground,  a  countless  multitude  waa 
nuuencrod,  two  tltousond  poisons  were  crucifiod,  luid  Tyriim  ioQuenoe 
diaappcorcd  forever  from  the  Ucditcrraacan. 

In  early  Greek  history  tJtero  are,  tlierofore,  two  leading  foreign  events; 
1st,  the  opening  of  the  Egyptian  port-*,  B.C.  670;  2d,  the  Fanrinfw^ia 
downfall  of  old  TyTe,B.C.678.     The  effect  of  the  first  wjw  t:"^"-^- 
cbicQy  intellectual ;   that  of  tho  [<ccond  vraa  to  pcroiit  tbo  comtncnoc- 
ment  of  commercial  prosperity  and  give  lifo  to  Athens. 

At  the  dawn  of  European  ctvilization,  Egypt  waa,  therefore,  in  procos 
of  decadence,  gradually  becoming  less  and  less  able  to  resist  Anifinur  oi  d«. 
its  own  interior  cuusch  of  destruction,  or  the  attempts  of  iU)  in  uati. 
Asialio  rivals,  who  evcotually  brought  it  to  rain.  At  the  first  hietori- 
cal  appearance  of  the  country  of  tho  Nile  it  is  hoary  and  venerable  with 
age.  The  beautiful  Scripture  pictures  of  the  journey  of  Abram  and 
Sarai  in  the  famine,  the  going  down  of  Jo^ph,  tlto  exodus  of  tho  btacl* 
itcs,  all  point  to  a  long-settled  aystcm,  a  tranquil  and  proepeious  slate. 
Do  wo  atk  any  proof  of  tho  condition  of  art  to  which  the  Eg)-ptia]i.s  hod 
attained  at  tho  time  of  their  earliest  monumenta,  the  masonry  of  tho 
Groat  Pyramid,  built  thirty-four  hundred  yeare  before  Christ,  bos  nevur 
yet  been  surpaaacd.  So  oocnrately  was  that  wonder  of  tbo  world  laid 
down  and  constructed,  that  at  thia  day  the  variation  of  tho  compass 
may  actually  bo  determined  by  tho  poaition  of  its  sides ;  yet,  when  Jacob 
went  into  Kgypt,  that  pyramid  had  been  built  as  many  oentorics  as 
M  havo  intervened  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  itie  {irueent  day.    If  we 
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turn  from  tto  monumenta  t»  their  inscriptions,  there  are  renewed  evi- 
dences of  antiquity.  The  hieroglyphic  writing  had  passed  throngh  all' 
its  stages  of  formation ;  its  principles  had  become  ascertained  and  settled 
long  before  wc  gain  the  first  glimpse  of  it ;  the  decimal  and  dnodecimal 
systems  of  arithmetic  were  in  use ;  the  arts  necessary  in  hydraulic  engi- 
neering, massive  architecture,  and  the  ascertainment  of  the  boundaries 
of  land,  had  reached  no  insignificant  degree  of  perfection.  Indeed, 
there  would  be  but  very  little  esa^eration  in  aflirming  that  we  are 
practically  aa  near  the  early  Egyptian'  ages  as  was  Herodotus  himself 
Well  might  the  Egyptian  priests  say  to  the  earliest  Greek  philosophers, 
"  You  Greeks  are  mere  children,  talkative  and  vain ;  you  know  nothiiig 
at  all  of  the  past." 

Traces  of  the  prehistoric,  premonumental  life  of  Egypt  are  still  pre- 
prehiitortc  Ufa  servcd  in  the  relics  of  its  language,  and  the  well-known  prin* 
of  EKTpt  ciples  of  its  religion.  Of  the  former,  many  of  the  words  are 
referable  to  Indo-Gennanic  roots,  an  indication  that  the  country  at  an 
early  period  must  have  been  conquered  from  its  indigenous  African  pos- 
sessors by  intrusive  expeditions  from  Asia,  and  this  is  supported  bj  Uie 
remarkable  principles  of  Egyptian  religion.  The  races  of  Central  Asia 
had  at  a  very  early  time  attained  to  the  psychical  stage  of  monotheism. 
Africa  is  only  now  emergiog  from  the  basest  fetiehism ;  the  negro  priest 
is  still  a  Borocrer  and  rain-maker.  The  Egyptian  rdigion,  as  is  well 
known,  provided  for  the  vulgar  a  suitable  worship  of  complex  idolatry, 
hut  for  those  emancipated  from  saperstitioa  it  offered  true  and  even 
noble  conceptions.  The  coexistence  of  these  apparent  incompatibilities 
in  the  same  faith  seems  incapable  of  any  other  explanation  than  that 
of  an  amalgamation  of  two  distinct  systems,  just  as  occurred  again  manj 
ages  subsequently  under  Ptolemy  Soter. 

As  a  critical  attention  is  being  bestowed  by  modem  scholars  npon 
tnAiiiMi«>ofp«rpt  EKVPtian  remains,  we  Icam  more  truly  what  is  the  place 

on  the  knovledg*   .rr  .,  ,,  ;,,,,  '^ 

oTidartrfEnropa.  in  history  of  that  vencrable  country.  It  is  their  boast  that 
the  day  is  not  distant  when  there  will  be  no  more  difficulty  in  translat- 
ing a  page  of  hieroglyphics  than  in  translating  one  of  Latin  or  Gre^. 
Even  now,  what  a  light  has  been  thrown  on  all  branches  of  ancient  lit- 
erature, science,  art,  mythology,  domestic  life,  by  researches  which  it  may 
be  said  commenced  only  yesterday  1  From  Egypt,  it  now  appears,  were 
derived  the  prototypes  of  the  Greek  architectural  orders,  and  even  their 
ornaments  and  conventional  designs ;  thence  came  the  models  of  the 
Greek  and  Etruscan  vases ;  thence  came  many  of  the  ante-Homeric  le- 
gends— the  accusation  of  the  dead,  the  trial  before  the  judges  of  hell ; 
the  reward  and  punishment  of  every  man,  from  the  Pharaoh  who  had 
descended  from  his  throne  to  the  slave  who  had  escaped  from  his  chain ; 
the  dog  Cerberus,  the  Stygian  stream,  the  Lake  of  Oblivion,  the  pieoe 
of  money,  Charon  and  his  boat,  the  fields  of  Aahlu  or  Elysium,  and  ths 
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idudiof  tho  ble»&d ;  thence  came  tho  first  ritnij  for  tho  deftd,  litanies  to 
lbs nn, and  p&inted  or  ilhunitiated  mi&sabi;  thenco  came  the  dogmftof 
tqnem  of  licavvu.  Wliat  oth>Gr  countrj  can  ofl'er  such  noble  and  cn- 
dnngtdiSces  to  the  gods ;  teioplea  wiUi  arcuues  of  sphinxes ;  maseive 
|i]rki* adonied  with  obelisks  in  front^-nLich  oveti  imperiul  Itome  saA 
Bwdea  Paris  Lave  not  thought  it  beneath  them  to  appropriate ;  poriJ- 
aMHflndlialla  of  colamns^on  which  tT«ro  carved  tho  portraits  of  kings 
loddSgies  of  the  gods?  On  the  'nralU  of  the  tombs  still  remain  Ptbnb, 
ibe  cicttor,  and  Kcph,  the  divine  spirit,  sitting  ac  the  potter's  wheel, 
tsnto^  clay  to  fonn  men ;  and  Athor,  who  receives  the  setting  sua  into 
bcrtnas;  aud  O^ria,  tho  judge  of  the  dead.  The  gruuitc  statues  have 
Nt&ved  the  gods  [ 

ivcr,  tho  hioiogljpbics  furnish  qb  with  intrinsic  evidence  that 
this  people  arose  the  eariicst  attempts  at  the  per-  "nahhwvirphkK. 
and  iinjiorting  of  ideas  hy  writing.    Though  doubtless  it  vast 
ift  Ibo  beginning  a  mere  picture-writing,  liko  tlist  of  the  Mexicaius  of 
our  ODtiAent,  it  bod  already,  at  the  first  moment  wc  mc«t  with  ix,  uu- 
dngDM  a  twofold  davelopmeat — ideographio  and  phonetic ;  tho  one  ex- 
pmbg  ideas,  the  other  sounds.     Under  the  Macedonian  kiogfl  tho 
bieragljpblcs  bad  become  restricted  to  leligioua  uses,  showing  con* 
chanljr  that  the  old  pricstbood.  had  never  recovered  the  terrible  blows 
«iidc  against  it  by  Combysee  and  Ocbtis.    Fjom  that  lime  forth  thoy 
tRo  less  and  lc$s  known.    It  is  said  that  one  of  the  Boman  emperors 
vn  obliged  lo  ofibr  a  reward  for  the  translatioa  of  an  obelisk.    To  the 
tally  Ohrisdao  the  hieroglyphic  inscription  was  an  abomination,  as  full 
of  t^  ralici  of  idolatry,  and  indicatbg  an  inifpiration  of  the  devil.    Ue 
doiaoed.  tho  monnrocnta  irbcrevcr  he  could  make  ihcm  yield ;  and  we  are 
indebted  to  the  excofa  of  his  zeal  for  biding  tbo  diabolical  records  on 
temple*  consecrated  to  his  use  by  plastering  them  over,  which  has  pre- 
served them  for  na. 

In  ihoaa  enigmatical  characters  an  extensivo  literatorc  once  existed, 
jof  which  the  celebrated  books  of  Ilcnnni  were  perhaps  n  corruption  or 
n  kUc;  a  literature  embracing  compositious  on  music,  astronomy,  ooe- 
mogony,  geography,  medicine,  anatomy,  chemistry,  magic,  and  many 
Otixr  subjccta  tliat  have  amuised  the  curiosity  of  man.  Yet  of  those 
cbancters  the  mom  Kingular  miseonoepdons  have  been  entertained  al- 
moat  lo  our  own  times.  Thus,  in  1802,  Pulin  thought  that  the  papyri 
wen-  t!ie  P.-alms  of  David  done  into  Chinese,  Lenoir  that  they  wure  Ile- 
bnew  documents;  it  was  even  asserted  that  the  inscriptious  in  the  tem- 
ple of  i>4nderah  were  the  lOOth  PSalm,  a  plooKint  ceelesiosiical  conceit, 
nminding  him  who  ha^^  xeon  in  Egyptian  museums  old  arlieli^  of  brass 
and.  glass,  of  the  slory  delivered  down  from  hand  to  hand,  that  brass 
waa  first  made  at  tho  burning  of  Corinth,  and  glaea  first  discovered  by 
iUpwTccked  marincnswho  propped  their  kettle,  while  it  boiled, on  pieces 
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Thousaads  ofycani  have  passed  aoco  the  foundatioii  of  the  first  Bgyp- 
AntL^ii^  <d  tian  dyDasty.  The  Pyramids  have  seen  the  old  empire,  the 
imbS^T'  iiycksos  moiiarcbs,  tho  Now  Empire,  tho  Persian,  the  Macedo- 
DiaD,  the  KomftD,  the  Mohammedan.  Thej  have  stood  while  the  heav- 
ens themselTCS  have  changed.  They  were  alreiidy  "  five  hundred  years 
old  when  the  Southern  CrOiU  dittappcnrcd  from  the  horizoa  of  the  coun- 
tricaof  the  Baltic."  The  pole-star  itself  ia  a  new-comer  to  them.  Well 
may  Humboldt,  referring  to  these  inoJdenls,  runmrk,  that  "the  post 
seems  to  be  viinbly  neiircr  to  us  whea  we  thus  connect  ita  measurement 
with  great  and  memorable  events,"  No  country  has  had  such  &  varied 
htstoiy  sa  this  birthplace  of  Kuropean  civilization.  Through  the  dark- 
ness of  fifty  centuries  wo  may  not  bo  able  to  diflccrn  the  motives  of  men, 
bat  through  periods  very  much  longer  we  can  dcraoustrato  tho  condi- 
tions of  Kuture.  If  DAtions,  ia  one  sense,  depend  on  the  former,  in  a 
higher  sense  they  depend  on  the  latter.  It  was  not  vnthout  rea-wn  that 
cwiMoTtiMite  ^^^  Egyptians  took  the  lead  in  Mediterranean  civilization. 
otdroiMikiiL  I'jjg  geographical  structure  of  their  country  surpaaaes  even 
its  hoary  monuments  id  teaching  us  the  conditions  under  which  that 
people  wore  placed.  Nature  is  a  surer  guide  than  tho  traces  of  mau, 
whose  works  are  necessarily  transitory.  The  aspect  of  Egypt  has 
changed  again  and  again;  iti  structure,  since  man  has  inhabited  it,  ouv- 
or.     The  fields  have  disappeared,  but  the  land  remains. 

Why  was  it  that  civUizaliou  thus  rose  ou  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and 
not  upon  those  of  the  Danube  or  Mississippi?  Civilization  depends 
on  climate  and  agriculture.  In  Egypt  the  harvests  may  ordiruuily  bo 
foretold  and  controlled.  Of  few  other  parts  of  the  world  cim  the  same 
be  said.  In  mont  countries  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  uuccrtain. 
From  Ecc<l-timc  to  harvest,  the  meteorological  variations  are  so  numer- 
ous and  great,  that  no  skill  can  predict  the  amount  of  yearly  produce. 
Without  any  premonition,  the  crops  may  be  cut  off  by  long-continued 
droughts,  or  destroyed  by  loo  much  rain.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  thai  a 
requisite  amount  of  water  should  fall ;  to  produce  the  proper  effect,  it 
must  fall  at  iiarticulnr  periods.  The  labor  of  the  farmer  is  at  the  mcicy 
<tf  the  winds  and  clouds. 

With  difficulty,  theTcfore,  could  a  civilized  state  originate  under  sacb 
circumstances.  So  long  as  life  is  a  scone  of  uncertainly,  the  hope  of 
yesterday  blighted  by  the  realities  of  to-day,  man  is  the  maker  of  expe- 
dients, but  not  of  lasYs.  Ia  his  solicitude  as  to  his  approaching  lot>  he 
has  neither  time  nor  desire  to  raise  his  eyes  to  the  heavens  to  watch  and 
record  their  pbenoraona;  no  leisure  to  look  upon  himself,  and  consider 
what  aud  where  he  is.  Id  the  imperious  demand  for  a  present  support, 
he  dare  not  venture  on  speculative  attempts  at  ameliorating  his  state ;  he 
is  doomed  to  be  a  helpless,  isolated,  spell-bound  savage,  or,  if  not  isola- 
ted, the  companion  of  other  savages  us  caTV-vront  as  himself     Under 
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noh  circtuDstances,  i£,  however,  once  the  preliminary  oondition?  and  mo- 
mentaia  of  civilization  be  imparted  to  btm,  tbo  very  tbiugs  whidi  hAre 
hitfaorto  tended  to  depress  him  prodnoe  an  opposite  effect.  InsttiM  of  re- 
maining in  samenefis  and  apathj,  the  vicissitudes  to  which  he  is  now  ex- 
pofted  urge  him  onvrard;  aiidUiuiiitis  tUat,  thuugli  thccirllization  ufKu- 
Topo  depended  for  its  commeaccment  on  the  sameness  and  stability  of 
an  Aihcan  climate,  the  conqaests  of  Nature  which  mark  its  moro  od- 
vanccd  stage  have  been  made  iu  ihc  trying  life  of  the  temperate  zone. 

Thera  is  a  countiy  in  which  man  is  not  the  sport  of  the  Bcnsona,  in 
vhkb  be  need  have  no  anxieties  for  his  future  well-being —  *firtn,u«r«  in  ■ 
a  oonnlry  in  which  the  Bunshincs  and  heats  vary  very  little  '•'"'^""""t- 
froo  year  to  year.  Iu  the  Tbcbaid  heavy  roio  is  said  to  be  a  prodigy. 
Bat)  at  the  time  when  th«  Dog-star  rises  with  the  sun,  the  river  bcgiiB 
to  swell ;  a  tranquil  inundation  by  degrees  covering  the  land,  at  onee  wa- 
tering aod  cnrichiug  it  If  the  Kilometer  which  measoreR  the  height 
of  the  flood  indicates  eight  cubits,  the  crops  will  be  scanty ;  but  if  it 
readies  fourtoeo  cubits,  there  will  bo  a  plentiful  harvest.  In  the  spring 
of  tho  year  it  may  be  known  how  the  fields  will  bo  in  the  autumn.  Ag- 
licultarc  is  oertain  in  Egypt,  and  there  man  flrst  Kx;ame  civilized.  The 
date,  moreover,  furnishes  to  Africa  a'  food  almost  without  expenee. 
The  climate  rendcra  it  necessary  to  usf,  for  the  most  part,  vegetable  diet, 
and  but  little clotbiog  is  required.  Il  is  said  tbat  it  oosta  less  tiiui  tbico 
dollan  to  raise  a  child  to  maturi^. 

Tho  Amcricon  oounterport  of  Egypt  in  this  physical  condition  is 
Peru,  tlie  ootot  of  which  is  also  a  rainless  district.  Peru  is  r^^^  roiaw* 
thoEgyptofciTilizatioa  of  tho  Westei-n  continent  There  «"•"■*"*• 
is  also  a  rainless  strand  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico.  It  is  on  incident 
fhU  of  meaning  in  the  hisloiy  of  human  progress,  that,  in  regions  far 
apart,  civilization  thus  commenced  in  rainless  countries. 

Uifltlic  hydrographic  state  of  Upper  Kgypi,  the  cradle  of  civilization, 
that  interests  us.  Here  the  influence  of  atmogphcria  water  is  altogether 
obliwrated,  for,  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  tho  country  is  rainless. 
Variable  meteorological  conditions  are  here  eliminated. 

Where  tho  Nile  breaks  through  the  mountain  gate  at  Eeeouan,it  is 
obterred  that  its  waters  begin  to  rise  about  the  end  of  the  io.,i,daHwi 
month  of  May,  and  in  eight  or  nine  weeks  the  inundation  is  at  •^''""U* 
its  height.  Tliis  flood  in  the  river  is  due  to  the  great  rains  which  have 
fallen  in  the  mountainous  countries  among  which  the  Nile  takes  its  rise, 
and  which  have  been  prccipitjitcd  from  the  tradc-winds  that  blow,  ex- 
cept where  disturbed  by  the  monsoons,  over  tho  vast  expanse  of  the 
tropical  Indian  Ocean.  Thus  drietl,  the  ea.Ht  wind  purfiies  its  solemn 
oonnM  over  the  solitudes  of  Central  Africa,  a  cloudless  and  a  rainless 
wind,  its  track  marked  by  desolation  and  deserts.  At  first  the  river 
becomes  red,  and  then  green,  because  the  flood  of  its  great  Abyaetninn 
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bnuKb,  the  Blue  Nile,  arrives  firet ;  but,  soon  after,  that  of  the  ^VTiitc  Nile 
LJts  appearance,  uinil  from  the  overflowing  banka  not  only  water, 
but  n  rich  iu\ii  fertilizing  mud,  is  (U«;barged.  It  is  owiog  to 
the  solid  matcml  thas  brought  dowii  that  the  rivor  has  raised 
its  OWD  hod  in  countless  i^^  aiid  ha&  embanked  itself  wiUi  shelving 
deposits  that  du^oend  on  cither  side  toward  the  desert  For  this  ressoa 
it  is  thai  the  iuuadatioa  is  seen  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  flist,  ^nd,  m 
the  jlood  rises,  the  wholo  countiy  up  to  tlie  river  itself  ia  liiid  under  wit- 
tor.  By  the  middle  of  Ssptembar  the  supply  begina  to  fail  and  the  wa- 
ters abate ;  by  the  end  of  October  the  stream  has  returned  to  its  usual 
limite.  The  fields  arc  loft,  covered  with  a  fertile  deposit,  the  maximum 
quantity  of  which  is  about  six  inches  thick  in  a  hundred  years.  It  is 
thought  that  the  bed  of  the  river  ri.*«:3  four  feet  m  a  thousand  years,  tati 
the  Jorlilizcd  land  in  it«  wiiltli  continually  cnoroachea  on  the  desert. 
Since  the  reign  of  Aiuenophis  lEL  it  has  increased  by  one  third.  He 
lived  B.C.  1430.  There  have  accumulated  round  the  pedestal  of  hia  Co* 
loasna  seven  feet  of  mud. 

In  the  recent  examinations  made  by  the  orders  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt,  close  by  the  lallcn  statue  of  tmeses  IL,  at  Memphis,  who  reiga- 
OMb^M^  ed,  according  to  Lcpsius,  from  B.C.  189^1  to  B.C.  1828,  a  shaft 
(tfBDTt-  -^(m  auak  to  mow  than  2i  feet.  The  water  which  then  infil- 
trate^l  compeU©<l  a  resort  to  boring,  which  was  cnniinucd  until  41  feet 
4i  inchos  were  R-ached.  The  whole  consisted  of  Nile  deposits,  allemata 
layers  of  loam  and  sand  of  the  same  composition  throughout.  From  the 
greatest  depth  a  fragment  of  pottery  was  obtained.  Ninety-five  of  theeo 
boriogs  were  made  in  various  places,  but  on  no  oocoEoon  vraa  solid  rock 
reached.  The  organic  remnins  were  all  recent;  not  a  trace  of  an  ex- 
tinct fossil  occurred,  liut  an  abuodanoe  of  the  residues  of  burnt  bricks 
and  potteTy.  In  tlicar  examination  from  Bssoua,n  to  Cairo,  the  French 
<iBtimaU.Yl  the  mud  deposit  to  bo  iivc  inches  for  each  century.  From  an 
examiuatioQ  of  the  results  at  Hcliopolis,  Mr.  Homer  makes  it  3.18  inch* 
Gs.  The  Colossus  of  Kamcacs  II.  is  surrounded  by  n  secUment  nine  Icet 
four  inches  deep,  fairly  estimated.  Its  date  of  erection  was  about  3215 
ye^rs  ago,  wliicli  gives  3^  inches  per  century.  But  beneath  it  similar 
layers  continue  to  the  dcptli  of  80  feet,  which,  at  the  same  mtc,  would 
give  18,500  years,  to  AJ>,  18&4,  at  which  time  the  examination  wi 
made.  Every  prwaution  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  obtain  aocc 
results. 

The  extent  of  surface  aifectod  by  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  i^  ii 
ii#ffM«i«^Mi  geographical  point  of  view,  altogether  iasigniBoaiit ;  yt^>* 
'••*'***'■         such  AS  it  va^it  constituted  E(?ypt.    Commencing  at  the 
Oitttract  of  ISboqad,  at  the  sacred  island  of  Philx,  on  which  to  this  day 
here  and  thoni  tbo  solitary  palm-tree  looks  down,  it  rctchod  to  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  from  2'""' "  to  81'  87'  N.    The  river  runs  iu  a  valley. 
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boundpfl  on  one  wMe  bjr  the  eastern  and  on  the  other  by  the  Libyan 
chain  uf  iDouutuiii^  :iti(l  of  whicli  the  average  brcadlh  is  iiboul  seveo 
milc^  the  arabte  land,  iiovrcvcr,  nut  averaging  more  thiut  Hvo  and  a  half. 
At  the  widest  I'laee  it  is  ten  and  tlirco  qiiartcni,  at  the  narrowvst  two. 
Thu  entire  surllico  of  irrigated  and  terlile  huid  in  the  Delta  is  4d00 
squaro  miles;  the  arable  land  uf  lCg>'pt,  2255  squnre  milet* ;  and  in  the 
If^'oouit  S40 — a  eurfiice  fjiiilo  inaigutCoiut,  if  incosured  by  the  Aiaorican 
standard,  yet  it  supjiorted  seven  millions  of  people. 

Here  agiicullure  wna  so  precise  tbat  it  might  almost  bo  prononnoed 
Q  muthcniutical  art.  The  distnrbnncefi  arising  from  aUuospberio  condi- 
tions were  eliminated,  and  the  viLrialions,  as  connected  vrith  the  supply 
of  n%xr-walcr,  asoenaincd  in  advance.  The  priests  proclaimed  bow  tbc 
flood  stood  on  tlio  Kilometer,  and  the  busbaodman  made  corresponding 
preparations  for  a  scanty  or  an  abundant  harvest. 

In  sucli  a  HLatu  of  things,  it  was  an  obvious  step  to  improve  apon  the 
DBtnral  conditiomt  by  artificial  means;  dikes,  and  ciuialfi,  and  flood* 
gntc8,  vitb  oilier  hydraulic  apporatoa,  would,  oven  in  the  hoginning  of 
society,  unavoidably  be  suggested,  tbat  in  cue  locality  the  water  might 
be  detained  longer;  iu  another,  shut  off  when  there  was  danger  of  ex- 
cess; in  another,  more  abundantly  introduced. 

Tlicre  followed,  as  a  consr(iucne«  of  this  condition  of  things,  the  »■ 
tablislimcnt  of  a  strong  government,  having  a  direct  control  <?mt^  "fv^- 
over  the  agriculture  of  the  state  by  undertaking  and  snp-  ep.I^«.bi 
porting  these  arlittct:d  imjirovemonls,  and  sustaining  itself  by  n  tax  cheer- 
fully paid,  and  regulated  in  amount  by  tbc  quantity  of  water  supplied 
from  the  river  to  each  estate.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  fundamental  jwlit^ 
ioitl  eyetein  of  the  oounlrr.  The  first  king  of  the  old  empire  undertook 
to  turn  the  river  into  a  ncvf  cbaTincI  be  made  for  it,  a  task  which  might 
■oera  lo  demand  voiy  able  engineering,  and  actually  nocompliKhed  it 
It  is  more  than  five  thousand  yenrx  sinco  Menca  Uvod.  Tbea-  must  have 
preceded  bis  times  many  centuries,  during  which  knowledge  and  akiU 
bad  been  tncratsing,  before  such  n  work  could  even  have  been  contem- 
plated. 

T  shall  not  indulge  in  any  imaginaiy  description  of  the  manner  iu 
whicli,  under  such  favorable  circuraeUinccs,  the  powers  of  the  Torr»pUt. 
human  mind  were  developed  and  civilization  arose.  In  inac-  t^l^^^ 
oonriblc  security,  the  inhabitants  of  this  valley  were  protected  "•^"•■ 
on  tbo  weal  by  a  burning  sandy  desert,  on  the  east  by  iho  Ktd  Sea. 
Nor  shnll  I  say  any  thing  more  of  those  remote  geological  limes  when 
tbc  newly-made  river  first  flowed  over  a  rocky  and  barren  dcsrrt  on  it? 
way  to  the  llrditcrrancan  Sea;  nor  how,  in  the  course  of  ages,  it  had 
by  degrees  laid  down  a  fertile  stmtum,  embanking  itself  in  the  rich  soil 
it  had  home  from  the  tropical  mountains.  Yet  it  ia  none  the  less  true 
that  such  was  the  alow  oonstmctJon  of  Egypt  as  a  habitable  countiy ; 
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Buch  were  the  gradual  steps  l>y  which  it  was  fitted  to  bccomft  tho  seat 
of  man.  The  pulse  of  its  lifc-giviag  nrlcry  makes  bat  one  bcut  in  & 
year;  what,  thco,  are  a  few  buadrcda  of  centuries  in  such  a  process? 

The  Egyptians  h.-ul,  at  an  early  period,  observed  that  the  rising  of  tho 
ttn  btMMiat^  Nile  eoineidwl  wilU  tho  hclineal  rising  of  Sinus,  the  Dog- 
•iaAtvMmr-  star,  and  hence  they  very  plausibly  referred  it  to  cclesti^ 
agencies.  Men  are  ever  proao  to  mistake  coincidences  for  causes;  and 
thuii  it  came  to  yiosa  that  the  ap[)earaQce  of  that  star  on  the  boriz^in  at 
tho  rising  of  the  sun  was  not  only  \'iewed  rs  the  signal,  but  as  the  cause 
of  the  inundaliona.  Iia  coming  to  the  desired,  poaiiion  might,  therefor^ 
bo  well  expected,  and  it  was  soon  obacrvcd  that  this  took  place  with 
r^ularity  at  periods  of  about  BiiO  days.  This  was  the  first  dctcrmina- 
tiou  of  the  length  of  the  year.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  showing  how 
ftstronomy  and  religious  rites  wero  in  the  beginning  connected  together, 
that  the  priests  of  tlie  mysterious  temple  of  Philu!  placed  before  ibc 
tomb  of  Osiris  every  morning  SCO  vases  of  mUk,  each  one  commemora- 
ting one  day,  thus  showing  that  the  origin  of  that  rito  was  in  those  re- 
mote ages  when  it  was  thought  that  tho  year  was  860  days  long.  It 
was  doubtless  such  circumstances  that  led  tho  Egyptians  to  iho  culti^'a- 
tion  of  historical  habits.  In  this  they  diCfeicd  from  tho  Hindus,  who 
kept  no  rcconls  of  nccmrcnces. 

The  Dog-star  Siriuji  is  the  most  epicndid  star  in  tho  heavens;  to  the 
ThB  phnoMphy  Egyptian  the  inundation  was  the  most  important  event  upon 
rf.wr-««nMp.  ^.arllJ_  Mistaking  a  coincidence  for  a  eanac,  he  was  led  to  (he 
belief  that  when  that  brilliant  sUir  emerged  in  tho  morning  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  began  to  assert  its  own  inherent  power,  tho  sympa- 
thetic river,  movrd  thiircby,  commenced  to  rise.  A  (aLsc  inference  like 
thiasoondilatediutoageucraldiffitrine;  for  if  one  stjir  cnuld  in  this  way 
manifest  a  direct  control  over  the  course  of  terrestrial  afiiiira,  wliy  Bhould 
not  another— indeed,  why  sliould  not  all  ?  Moreover,  it  could  not  have 
eeciqjed  notice  that  the  daily  tides  of  the  Red  Sea  are  connected  with  tbo 
movemenla  and  position  of  the  sun  and  moon,  following  those  luminaries 
in  the  time  of  their  occurrenoe,  and  being  determined  by  their  respL'ct* 
IT©  portion  for  amount  at  spring  and  at  neap.  But  tho  nccrasary  result 
of  such  a  view  is  no  other  than  the  admiKion  of  tho  astrological  influ- 
enoe  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  first,  na  respects  inanimate  nature,  and  then 
as  respect*  the  fortune  and  fate  of  men.  It  is  not  until  the  vast  distanoo 
of  the  starry  bodies  is  susiKjctcd  that  man  begins  to  feel  the  neoesuly  of 
a  medioior  between  him  and  them,  and  star-worship  passes  to  its  second 
phase. 

To  what  part  of  the  world  could  the  Egyptian  travel  without  seeing 
in  the  skiea  tho  same  consLellationa?  Far  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in 
the  western  dfserta,  in  Syria,  in  Ambit,  the  stars  are  the  snoie.  They 
are  omm{»ie8eut ;  for  wo  may  loeo  sight  of  the  thi  ngs  of  the  earth,  but 
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BOt  of  tboac  of  the  heavens.    The  uir  of  fate-like  pimsioa  Tvitfa  which 

tfadr  tppoiDted  movementa  are  aocomplisbed,  their  Bolcmu  silence,  their 

tfloooipivhenaiblo  (listanc4;8,  migfat  sntisfy  an  ol^eerver  that  they  nrc  fa 

removed  from  the  ioflucnccs  of  all  human  power,  though,  perhaps,  ihej 

nay  be  invoked  by  human  prayer. 

Thus  star- worship  found  for  iteolf  a  plausible  justiflcotion.  The 
Egyptian  system,  at  its  highest  development,  combined  the  adoration  of 
the  heavenly  bodies— the  8QD,  the  mooo.Venus,  etc., with  TrtMitu*  i4  lu^. 
the  deified  ottribnt<!s  of  God.  The  great  and  venerable  •■"  *'«'w- 
divinities,  as  Osiris,  Pthah,  Amun,  were  impersonations  of  such  attri- 
butea,  just  as  we  sjx^ak  of  the  Creator,  the  Almighty.  It  was  held  that 
not  only  has  God  never  appeared  upon  earth  in  the  human  form,  but 
Uiat  such  is  altogether  an  impossibility,  since  he  is  the  animating  prin- 
ciple of  tho  entire  universe,  visible  natarc  being  only  a  maQifestaiion 
of  him. 

These  impersonated  nttrihutes  were  arranged  in  various  trinities,  in 
each  of  which  the  third  member  is  a  procession  from  the  0^.  thd(m« 
other  two,  the  doctrine  and  even  espresaiona  in  this  respect  "^"^  i*™* 
bdiig  full  of  interest  to  one  who  studies  the  gradual  development  of 
comparative  Uieoltigy  in  Euro|>c.  Thus  IVom  Amuu  by  Maut  proceeds 
Khonso,  from  Osiris  by  lais  proceeds  Ilonis,  from  Neph  by  Sat^  pro- 
Mcds  AnoukfS.  While,  thcrefojx?,  it  waa  considered  unlawful  to  repre- 
■ent  God  except  by  his  attribntec,  these  trinities  and  their  pei-sons  ofler- 
ed  abundant  means  of  idolatrous  worship  for  the  vulgar.  It  was  ad- 
mitted thai  there  bad  been  terrestrial  manifestations  of  these  divine  at- 
tributes fop  tho  salvation  of  men.  Thus  Osiris  was  incarnate  in  the 
flesh :  he  fell  a  sacriCoe  to  the  evil  principle,  and,  after  his  death  and  rej- 
nnrction,  became  the  appointed  judge  of  the  dead.  In  his  capacity  of 
President  of  the  West,  or  of  the  region  of  tho  setting  stars,  he  dwells  in 
the  under  world,  which  is  traversed  by  tho  sun  at  night. 

Th«  Egjrptian  prifsta  affirmed  that  nothing  i&  ever  annihilated ;  to  die 
ii  th**rvfor«  only  to  aseumc  a  new  form.  Herodotus  says  that  they  were 
tlie  flret  to  discover  that  the  sonl  is  immortal,  their  conception  of  it  be- 
ing that  it  is  an  emanation  from  or  a  particle  of  the  universal  soul,  which 
in  A  less  degree  anim.itc8  all  animals  and  plants,  and  even  inorganic 
things.  Their  dogma  that  there  bnd  been  di\'ine  incarnations  tanm^aji 
obliged  ibem  to  assert  that  there  had  Ix'en  .a  fall  of  man,  this  naaovOiA 
teeming  to  be  neoesssry  to  obtain  a  logical  argnment  in  justification  of 
proditrirs  so  great  For  the  relief  of  the  guilty  soul,  thry  prescribed  in 
this  life  fhsta  and  penances,  and  in  the  future  a  transmigration  throtigb 
animals  for  pari6cation.  At  death,  the  merits  of  the  soul  were  asocr- 
Uincd  by  n  forma!  trial  beforo  Oairis  in  the  shadowy  region  of  Twfuu!* 
Amenti — the  under  world — in  presence  of  the  four  genii  of  that  ■*"*'"*'• 
Tealm,  ami  of  forty-two  aaaessora.    To  this  judgment  the  shade  was  con- 
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ducted  by  nonu,wbo  carried  bint  pa^t  Cerberus,  a  hippopotamus,  tlia 
gaunt  guardian  of  the  gate.  lie  sttxjd  by  in  diloncc  wbili;  Anuhia  Vfoigh- 
ed  his  heart  in  tbu  ts^dcis  uf  ju£titx\  If  his  gouil  works  jircponderated, 
be  was  dismiaacd  to  the  fields  of  Aahtu — the  Elysian  Fields ;  if  his  evil, 
be  wns  condemned  to  tRuismignition. 

But  thut  tbifl  doctriuo  uf  a  judgment  in  another  world  might  not  de> 
cliue  into  an  idle  legend,  il  was  enforced  by  a  preparatory  trial  iu  this 
— a  trial  of  fearful  and  liring  import.  From  tlic  sovereign  to  the  mcan- 
TtoMui**  ^t  subject,  every  man  undcrtrcut  a  sepulchral  inquiaiiion.  As 
"•  '''**■  soon  as  any  one  died,  his  body  wan  jwiit  to  the  cmbalnier's,  who 
kept  it  for  forty  days,  and  foi'  tbirty-two  in  addition  the  fauidy  mourn- 
ed ;  the  mummy,  iu  its  coffin,  waa  placed  erect  in  an  inner  cbunbcr  of 
tbo  house  Notice  was  then  sent  to  the  forty-two  nsseaaora  of  the  dis- 
trict; aad  on  au  ap]»iated  day,  the  corpse  was  cairied  to  the  sacred 
like,  of  wLich  every  norae,  and,  indeed,  every  large  town,  had  one  to- 
ward the  west.  Arrived  on  its  shore,  the  trial  commenced;  nnv  person 
might  bring  charges  against  tlic  deceased,  or  i<pcak  in  his  bebatf;  but 
woe  to  the  falao  aocaiKr.  The  assessors  then  pa.sscd  »:ntcncc  aocordiog 
to  tbc  evidence  bcforo  tlicm;  if  thay  found  uii  uvil  life,  ticpulturo  was 
denied,  and,  iu  the  midst  of  social  disgrace,  the  friends  boi-c  back  the 
mammy  to  their  home,  to  be  redeemed  by  tbeir  own  good  works  in  fu- 
ture years ;  or,  if  too  poor  to  give  it  a  place  of  rei\ige,  it  was  buried  on 
orWa  •«  uia  t^'^  margin  of  tbc  lake,  the  culprit  ghost  wailing  ttud  wandcp 
orMkHuin.  ijjg  f„r  J^  iiuinircii  ycoTN.  Ou  thcsc  Stvgian  shores  the  bones 
of  some  «^  still  dug  up  in  our  day;  they  have  remained  uusepulchred 
for  more  than  tliirty  limes  their  predestined  ccnturj'.  Even  to  wicked 
kings  a.  burial  bad  thus  been  denied.  But,  if  the  verdict  of  the  aasesa- 
or*  was  favorable,  a  p»?nny  wan  paid  to  tlio  boatmau  Charon  for  fer- 
riage ;  n  cake  was  provided  for  the  ]iip]Rjpotamu8  Cerberus ;  they  row- 
ed across  the  lake  in  the  bans,  or  deaib-boat,  the  priest  announcing  to 
Osiris  and  the  unearthly  asseasora  tbo  good  deeds  of  tbo  dcooasc<l.  Ar- 
riving ou  tbo  o{>{>ouio  shore,  the  jirooesaion  walked  in  solemn  silence, 
and  the  mummy  was  then  dcjHisited  in  its  final  resting-place — the  cota* 
combs. 

From  this  it  may  be  gathcretl  that  the  Egyptian  religion  did  not  re- 
main a  mcro  speculative  subject,  but  was  enforceil  on  tbo  people  by  the 
i.m>»»iv.crMdh  '"""t  solemn  ceremonies.  Moreover,  in  the  great  tem- 
Md.s  pr«pb«7.  p]pg^  grand  processional  services  were  celebrated,  the  pro- 
caiaoRii  of  Jiome  that  still  endure.  There  were  sacrificeg  of  meat-offer- 
Uiga^  libations,  inocuec.  The  national  iloublc  creed,  adapted  iu  one 
bnuch  to  the  vulgar,  in  the  other  to  tho  learned,  necctanrily  implied 
aysteried;  some  of  these  were  avowedly  transported  to  Grueo^  The 
■tadnnexy  of  oracles  was  reeortcd  u^  '^*—  Greek  oracles  were  of  Kgyp- 
taaa  origin.    So  profr      '  was  t  aid  to  their  oommaoda  that 
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even  Tic  sovereigns  were  obliged  lo  olwy  them.  It  wur  thus  tliat  u 
wanting  from  tlio  ontcle  of  Aniun  cniued  Neclio  to  eiop  the  oonstrac- 
tion  of  Lis  caoiU.  For  ibo  dctcrniination  of  future  events,  omens  were 
abidiedt  eatxaila  iospccleJ,  and  uativitivs  vcre  casC 


CHAPTER  IV. 

GBEKK  AGE  OV  INQITIBY. 
SUB  Uta  DMCUXZ  or  pbtsicai.  ■TECCUl'noX. 

Ionia  PirtLoMirHT,  i»umfatiiiff  /ram  Kijyfftiim  Ideu,  idtWffie*  im  WaUr,  or  Air,  or  fire,  rJa 
ftnt  I'riteifJt. — EMtr^iitg /mat  tie  SToye  <>f  fiojwrjr,  (t/ixatdi  P^frMtff,  Biolofj,  Cbt- 
■Kymy,  ^iroMwjr,  nurl  ndt  in  doubliay  uJieiJur  Uirrt  U  aaj  Criurita  of  Truth. 

IXAUaX  I'niiJMortnr  Ayicnii*  «■  i^mUrt  aiui  ittumamta, — It  itprvdmta  tAe  J^gptim  mtrf 
Biidu  iMxtri/tenf  TYijismiyfatioi, 

SuuTic  riuiJiAOi'HT/irrjnM  a  yrrat  Adevmx,  imlkatiiiif  a  rapid  Afpro^ti  ro  Orimtal /iltaM. 
—Ji  MMmmmM  a  I'miirittiir  Atpra. 

Km  fir  Piin./MCM'KT  kc  Eviioi>eas  Grkbcs  — Relalio»t  «x/  /h^omm  ^d«  ilettltrrTvitHui 
GfmiMrtiii  and  0)^|W  Syiten.  —  Alient  atfaima  la  tvnmerfiat  Sf^nrtmacj/.^flrr  vaM 
JVogrt**  la  /wnAjRMn  ami  An. — Her  OtBiaralitiuien. — Shit  bteomu  lAe  JnteUectuai  CtMr* 
•fA»  MxclitiimaiMtBi. 

Chmmne*t»fni  »/  tAf  J/jbmra  Mgl^  A%fifyti».—ft  U  fDjtdkettd  hj/  tHB  SoTHUTS,  wA*  rtjM 
itiUtofAy,  JItSgimi,  autt  cmh  Mvmliif,  and  end  in  AtMtm, 

PeXiicai  Uaa^m  oj  (Jk  Iti^tr  Amtfti». — lUtturaiiim  jiraHH  ik»  Uiddh  Agt*. 

Ik  Chapter  II.  I  bavo  described  the  origin  and  decline  of  Greek  My- 
thology ;  in  this,  I  am  to  reUto  the  first  European  attempt  at  f,H<in  of  «mk 
|diUosopbizing.    The  Ionian  sjstems  spring  directly  out  of  ph"""!*?- 
thc  contctnporary  religious  opiaions,  and  appear  as  a  phase  io  Greek 
comparative  theology. 

Cotitnsted  with  the  psvcbical  ^n()ition  of  India,  wc  eon  not  but  be 
struck  with  the  feebleness  of  these  first  Ruropeati  efforts.  They  corrc- 
^locicl  to  that  moment  in  which  the  mind  hajt  ehakvn  olT  iu  ideas  of  kop 
eery,  but  has  not  advanced  Ix^yond  gcocentral  and  anthropocenlral  con- 
ceptions. As  is  uniformly  observed,  as  soon  as  man  baa  iw  inpofedfaM. 
«oQoctod  what  be  oonsidera  to  be  reliable  data,  he  forthwith  applies  them 
to  a  eoamogony,  and  develops  pwiulo-iicientific  Bystoms.  It  is  not  until 
&  later  period  that  he  awokeos  to  the  suspicion  that  we  hare  no  absolute 
Icnowledge  of  truth. 

Tho  reader,  who  might,  perbapa,  bo  repeUed  by  the  apparent  worth- 
lecntcM  of  tho  soccesnon  of  Ornck  opinions  now  to  be  described,  will 
find  them  assome  an  interest,  if  considered  in  the  aggregate,  or  viewed 
as  a  wricA  of  tUcps  or  RtagfH  of  Europenn  npproach  to  conclusions  long 
before  arrived  at  in  Eg\-pt  and  India.  Fur  in  advance  of  any  thing 
thai  Oruccc  can  oflvr,  the  intellectual  history  of  India  furnishes  Eystema 
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ac  once  consistent  and  imposing — systems  not  remaiaing  uacleas  specti' 
IfitioDa,  but  beoomiug  tQwoven  in  aociol  life 

Greek  philoaophy  ia  oonaidercd  as  liaving  originated  vriih  Thalea, 
rwwMwin  "bo,  though  of  PbtenicioB  descent,  was  bom  at  Miletus,  a 
***»**^-  Glroek  colony  in  Asia  Minor,  about  B.C.  640.  At  thai  lime, 
as  related  la  the  lost  cliaptcr,  the  Kj^ypiiim  pons  hod  been  opened  to 
foreigners  by  Prtainmeticliua.  In  the  civil  war  which  that  moiiarcli  bad 
been  waging  with  liia  colleagues,  be  owed  bis  &uce<css  to  the  Ionian  and 
other  Greek  mercenaries  whom  bo  bad  employed ;  but,  though  provmg 
victor  in  the  contest,  his  jxiUiical  position  was  such  as  to  coiii[)el  bim  to 
depart  from  the  maxims  followed  in  bis  country  for  so  many  thousand 
years,  and  to  permit  foreigners  to  have  access  to  it.  Hitherto  tJie  Euro- 
peans had  been  only  known  to  the  Eg)piians  as  pirates  and  cannibals. 

From  the  doctrine  of  Thalcs,  it  may  be  inferred  tiiat,  tliougb  ho  bad 
DMMoaof  visited  E^ypt,  he  had  never  been  in  communicatiou  with  its 
*"•**  sources  of  learning,  but  had  merely  mingled  among  the  vulgar, 
from  whom  be  had  gathered  the  popular  notion  that  the  first  principle 
is  water.  The  state  of  things  in  Egypt  suggests  that  this  primitive 
y  totmri  dogma  of  European  philosophy  was  a  popular  notion  in  that 
ttmEen*.  country.  With  but  little  care  on  the  part  of  men,  the  fertiliz- 
ing Nile-water  yielded  those  nbnndant  crops  which  made  Egypt  the 
granary  of  the  Old  World.  It  might  thciuEbru  be  said,  both  philosoph- 
ically and  facetioutily,  that  the  first  principle  of  all  things  is  water. 
lawMtenn  nf  Tlic  liarvcsts  fhipiindcd  on  it,  and,  through  ihcm,  animals  and 
nUrkiKcnt  jQj^[j_  r£\^^  government  of  the  country  was  supjwrtcd  by 
it,  for  the  financial  aystera  was  founded  on  n  tax  paid  by' the  proprietore 
of  the  land  for  the  use  of  the  pubUc  sluicL-a  and  a!]Ueducla.  There  was 
not  a  peasant  to  whom  it  wna  not  apparent  that  water  is  the  firet  prin- 
ciple of  all  tliinga,  even  of  taaation;  and,  sioce  it  was  not  only  neces- 
sary to  survey  lands  to  ascertain  tljc  nurihcc  that  had  been  irrigated, 
but  to  redetermine  their  boundaries  after  tlie  subsidence  of  the  flood, 
even  the  ficribes  and  fiurveyors  might  concede  that  geometry  itself  was 
indebted  for  ita  origin  to  water. 

If,  therefore,  iu  auy  part  of  the  Old  World,  this  doctrine  had  both  a 
mlgar  and  a  philosophical  sigiiificanc*,  that  country  was  Egj-pt,  We 
may  picture  to  ourselves  the  inquisitive  but  ill-instruoted  Thales  carried 
in  some  pirate-ship  or  tradiug-bark  to  tlio  mysterioua  Jvilo,  respecting 
which  Ionia  was  full  of  iL-gcnda  and  myths.  Ho  saw  the  aqucduols, 
canaU,  flood-gates,  the  great  Lake  Mwris,  dug  liy  the  hand  of  man  as 
many  agee  before  his  <lay  as  have  elapsed  from  hia  thiy  to  ours;  he  saw 
on  all  sides  the  adoration  paid  to  the  river,  for  it  had  actually  become 
deified;  ho  learned  from  tiio  vulf^r,  with  whom  he  alone  came  in  con- 
Tk»ii»f»mtiiH  tact,  their  ui '  -uf  that  all  things  arise  from  water— 

»OM»n*^  f  r,  had  ha  ever  been  taught  by  the 
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pnestfi,  ne  should  have  founU  traces  ia  Lis  svf^tcm  of  (he  doctrines  of 
cniiuiaik>D,  trouBmigmion,  aaU  abdorpttoo,  imported  into  Greece  iu  later 
thnoB.  Wo  nay  ioterprct  tbe  story  of  Tbalca  on  the  principles  wliieh 
mmld  apply  in  the  CHse  of  some  intelligent  Indiau  wbo  should  find  lii& 
w?  to  ibo  outpJBts  of  A  civilized  country.  Ini|icrlcctly  acquainted 
iiitb  the  language,  and  eomuig  iu  contact  with  the  lower  class  jUonc,  he 
mij^t  kftrn  their  vulgar  philosophy,  aud  carry  back  the  limcicd  trcamro 
to  his  honte. 

M  to  the  profonnd  meaning  some  have  beca  disposed  to  extract 
frjin  the  dogma  of  Thulcs,  we  shall,  perhapa,  be  warnmied  in  rejecting 
ilallogethcr.     [t  baa  been  aflirmed  that  he  attempted  to  concentrate  all 
R^ieniataml  powers  in  one;  to  reduce  all  possibia  agents  to  unity ;  io 
aboHjOtii  of  polytheism  to  bring  forth  monotheism ;  to  determine  the 
imrviable  in  the  variable ;  and  to  ascertain  the  beginning  of  things : 
tlttlbe  observed  how  infinite  is  the  sea;  bow  necessary  moisture  is  to 
gnnrth;  nay,  even  how  essential  it  waa  to  tbe  well-being  of  bimitcif; 
"that  without  moisture  his  own  body  would  not  have  been  what  it  was, 
bnt  a  dry  husk  falling  to  pieoea."    Nor  can  wo  adopt  the  opinion  that 
tfap  intention  of  Thales  was  to  establish  a  cotncidcnoc  between  philoao- 
ply  and  the  popular  theology  as  delivered  by  Hesiod,  who  affirms  that 
Ooeanus  is  one  of  the  parent-gods  of  Nature.    The  imputation  of  irre- 
Hgion  mado  ugainst  him  &bowii  at  what  an  early  period  the  antagoniam 
of  polytheism  and  scientific  inquiry  waa  n^ognizvd.    But  it  is  possible 
U>  believe  that  all  things  arc  formed  out  of  one  primordial  substance, 
willtout  denying  the  existence  of  a  creative  power.     Or,  to  use  the  In- 
dian illuiitration,  the  cluy  is  not  the  potter. 

ThalcB  ia  said  to  hare  jircdicted  the  solar  eclipse  which  terniinated  a 
battle  between  the  Medea  and  Lydinns,  but  it  has  been  suggeetivcly  re- 
marked that  it  b  not  staled  that  he  predicted  the  day  on  which  it  should 
occnr.  Ho  had  an  idea  that  warmth  originates  from  or  is  ouj,„doetfiii« 
nourished  by  humidity,  and  that  even  the  sun  and  stars  de-  '^'^•'^ 
rivwl  tbeir  aliment  out  of  the  sea  at  the  time  of  their  rising  and  setting. 
ladvcd,  be  rrgartled  them  as  living  beings ;  obtaining  an  argument  from 
llie  phenomena  of  amber  and  the  magnet,  supposed  by  him  to  possess  a 
living  soul,  because  they  have  a  moving  force.  Moreover,  he  taught 
that  tjio  whole  world  in  an  insouk-d  thing,  and  that  it  is  full  of  demoos. 
[  Thales  had,  therefore,  not  completely  passed  out  of  the  stage  of  sorceiy. 
His  system  obtained  importance  not  only  from  its  own  plausibility, 
bat  because  it  was  introdnccd  under  favoroble  auspices  and  at  a  favora- 
.  ble  time  It  came  into  Asia  Minor  as  a  portion  of  the  wisdom  of  Egypt, 
and  iborcffirc  with  a  prestige  sufficient  to  assure  for  it  an  attentive  re- 
eeplion.  Dut  thi.s  would  have  been  of  little  avail  had  not  the  mcDlal 
culture  of  Ionia  been  advanced  to  a  degree  suitable  for  offering  to  it  con- 
ditioDH  of  d«volopmeut.  Under  such  circumstances  the  Egj'ptian  dog- 
m:\  rnrmed  the  Btarliug-poiat  for  a  special  method  of  philosophizing. 
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Tbe  manner  in  wUich  ibat  development  took  place  illustrates  tLe  vig- 
Tbqr  oBCMiiiBH  tba  or  of  the  G  rcciait  mind.  In  I''L'^'nt  a  doctrine  migbt  exist 
iMihD i>i>ii.^n<i>r-  for  thousaads  of  years,  proTccied  by  its  mcro  autiquity 
from  controversy  or  cvca  cxamiuatioD,  and  hence  sink  v;it\\  tliv  lajise 
of  time  into  aa  ineffectual  a.nc1  lifeleHS  state ;  but  tJie  same  doctrine 
broiiglit  into  a  young  ccjinmuuity  full  of  activity  would  quickly  Iw  made 
prodiidivc  and  yield  new  rcaulta.  As  seeds  taken  iiom  the  coQins  of 
mummies,  wbcreiu  tbcy  have  been  sbut  up  for  thousacda  of  years,  wboD 
placed  under  circnmstancos  favorable  fordovclopmcDtin  a  rieh  soil,  and 
supplied  with  nioislurc,  liave  furtbwitli,  even  in  our  own  tinifs,  germi- 
nated, borne  flowere,  and  matured  new  seeds,  so  the  rude  philotwjpliy  of 
Tbaies  passetl  tlirough  a  like  development  Ita  tendency  ia  shown  in 
llio  attempt  it  at  once  niadu  to  describe  Uie  universe,  even  befoi'e  tbe 
parts  tliereof  bnd  been  determined. 

But  it  in  nut  alone  tlic  water  or  ocean  that  seems  to  be  infniite,  and 

■capable  of  fLirnisbing  a  Mupply  for  llic  oiigin  of  all  other  thiugs.  Tho 
air,  also,  appears  to  reach  aa  far  as  the  stars.  Ou  it,  &&  Anfiximcncs  of 
Miletus  remarks, "  the  very  earth  itself  floats  like  n  broad  leaf."  Ac- 
AMitBHua    cordiugly,  this  Ionian,  slimulotcd  doubtless  by  the  hope  of 

.SrTtiMiM  sharing  in  or  succeeding  to  the  celebrity  tluil  Thales  bad  en- 
'''■*'*•■  joyed  for  a  century,  proposed  to  substitute  for  water,  as  tb« 
pnraitive  source  of  things,  ntmOKpheric  mr.  And,  in  truth,  there  secio 
to  be  reasons  far  bestowing  uj)on  it  aucb  a  pre-eminence.  To  those  who 
have  not  looked  closely  into  tho  matter,  it  would  appear  that  water  it- 
self is  generated  from  it,  as  wbca  clouds  arc  formed,  and  from  ibem 
rain-drops,  and  springs,  and  founlains,  and  rivere,  nnd  even  the  sea,  JJe 
also  attribuics  infinity  to  it.  a  dogma  stan^ly  requiring  any  exercise  of 
the  imagination,  hut  Ijcing  raihor  tho  expression  of  an  ostensible  &£t; 
for  who,  when  he  looks  upward,  can  discern  the  bovmdary  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Anaximenes  also  hold  that  even  the  humnn  soul  itself  is  notb- 
H i>  KiM  um  MuL  ingbut  air,  since  life  consists  in  inhaling  and  exhaling  it, 
and  ceases  as  soon  as  that  proee^  stops.  He  taugbL  aUo  that  nnimth 
and  cold  arise  from  mere  rarefaction  and  condensation,  and  gave  ns  a 
proof  the  fact  tbat  when  wo  brcatho  with  tbo  lips  drawn  together  the 
air  is  cold,  but  it  becomes  warm  when  we  brealho  through  tbo  widely- 
opened  maulh.  Hence  he  concluded  that,  wiib  a  snfficient  rarefaction, 
air  might  turn  into  fire,  and  that  this  probably  was  tlic  origin  of  tbc  sun 
aod  stars,  blazing  cornet^  and  other  nielcors;  but  if  by  chance  it  should 
undu^  oondenaation,  it  would  turn  into  wind  aud  clomht,  or,  if  that 
opemtion  should  be  still  more  increased, into  wnttr,  snow,  bail,  and,  at 
last,  even  into  earth  itself.  And  since  it  is  socji  from  the  results  of 
breathing  that  the  air  is  a  life-giving  principle  to  man,  nay,  even  is  ae- 
ThtairbGud.  luallv  Uia  .soul,  it  wotild  appear  to  bo  a  just  inference  that  the 
infinite  air  is  God,  and  ibat  the  gods  aud  goddeascs  have  f^prung  from.  it. 
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Such  wfts  the  philosophy  of  Anaximcncs.    It  vns  the  bcginniog  of 
Hm  mimulation  of  activity  h^-  rivnl  iwhoolii  winch  played  eo  dtstin* 
^Dished  B  port  m  tliu  Gn^uk  iiitellectaal  movomeiit.     Il£  superioritjr 
CWT  iho  doctiiiiii  of  Thalca  evidently  cooaisls  in  this,  that  it  not  only 
aemgva  a  priioitivo  substaucc,  but  even  undertakca  1o  show  by  obscn'a- 
lion  andcxperimeDt  how  others  arise  from  it,  and  transformations  occur. 
As  to  the  discovery  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  by  the  aid  of  a  gno- 
mon imputed  to  ^Vjiaximenes,  it  was  mert^ly  :l  bunst  of  his  \':iingloriou8 
ooantiymcn.     It  wu  altoguthcr  bcyuiid  tlic  aciciititic  grasp  of  one  who 
had  oo  more  exact  id«a  of  tho  natui-c  of  t]ie  eartli  than  that  it  wim 
"tike  a  broad  kiU* floating  ia  the  air." 

The  doctriaes  of  AiiaximeQBS  received  a  vory  itnport^mt  development 
in  the  handa  of  Diogcues  of  Apollouia,  who  ai;sert«d  that  all  things 
originnte  from  one  essence,  whicli,  undergoing  continual  changes,  be* 
(SMning  diScrcnt  at  diJVcruiit  timt-s,  turns  back  again  to  llie  same  atatc. 
Qe  rrirardvd  tlic  entire  world  ox  a  livinc  beititr,  snoutane-  pi<voi»  aHst* 
ooBly  evolving  oau  inmafoi-mmg  mell,  and  agreed  with  •«ttiafUio-«rf4 
JLosximeues  that  this  soul  uf  man  is  nothing  but  air,  as  is  ah<o  the  m>u1 
of  the  world.  From  thi»  it  follows  thnl  the  air  must  be  etemoJ,  imper- 
ible,  and  eadowed  with  consciousness.  "  It  knows  much;  for  widi- 
oni  tcasoD  it  would  bo  in)po»jiblc  for  all  to  be  arranged  eo  duly  and 
proportionately  oa  that  all  ^liould  maintain  its  ftlting  m«t£urc,  winter 
ftod  aummer,  night  and  day,  iho  rain,  the  vind,  and  fair  weather;  and 
whatever  object  we  consider  will  be  found  to  have  been  ordoivd  in  the 
bestuid  roost  beautiful  manner  pnstsihle/'  "  But  that  which  has  knowl- 
edge ia  that  which  men  call  air;  it  is  it  that  rcguhitcs  and  governs  all, 
and  bent»  it  i:i  tlic  urn  of  air  to  [>cr\'ade  all,  aud  to  dinpooo  all,  and  to  be 
in  oil,  for  there  i^  nothing  that  has  not  p&rt  in  it." 

TTw  cflTjy  cultivator  of  philosophy  emerges  with  difficulty  from  fc- 
Uchiffm.  The  harmony  obaorvod  among  tlie  pans  of  the  imntuiiyrfn*,, 
world  ift  easily  explained  on  ihc  hypothesis  of  a  npiritual  *»*••'•«'«»''■*■ 
principle  residing  in  tbing><,  nnd  arranging  them  by  its  intelligent  voli- 
tion. It  is  not  ut  ouce  that  be  rises  to  the  conception  that  all  tLis  bcati- 
ty  and  harmony  arc  duo  to  the  operat4on  of  law.  Wo  are  bo  prone  to 
judge  nf  the  process  of  t-xLtTiml  things  from  the  modes  of  our  own  per- 
sonal experience,  our  actji  being  determined  by  the  exercise  of  our  will, 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  we  disentangle  ourselves  frotii  such  notions  in 
Iha  pxplanation  of  natural  phenomena.  Fctichiftm  may  be  observed  in 
thu  infancy  of  many  of  the  natural  sciences.  Thus  tho  electrical  power 
of  amber  was  imputed  to  a  soul  residing  in  that  subetincc,  a  similar  ex- 
planation  being  also  given  of  the  control  of  the  magnet  over  iron.  The 
movement*  of  the  planetary  bodii'.t.  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  wcro  atlrib* 
uud  to  an  inlnlligent  principle  rcaidiag  in  each,  guiding  and  comrDlling 
Ibo  motions,  and  ordering  all  things  for  the  best.    It  was  an  epoch  in 
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tbo  history  of  the  hatnnn  mind  when  iistroaomy  set  an  exampla  to  alX! 
other  scierice.4  ofiiliakingofriisfuticbism.aQdshowiiig  that  the  intricate 
Aiinaanij  and  (ticm-  movumuuts  of  the  bcaveiilv  bodies  were  all  capable  no^ 
r<Muiuis'ftiJBirM«a.  only  of  beiux  csplaiued,  but  even  forotold,  if  once 
adinittod  the  existence  of  a  (dmpli:^  yet  universal,  invariable,  and  eteniaL 
lair, 

Not  without  diiBculty  do  men  perceive  that  there  ta  nothing  incou- 
Kstent  between  invariable  law  and  endlessly  varying  phenomena,  and 
that  it  i»  ft  more  noble  view  of  the  goTernmenl  of  this  world  to  im- 
pute its  order  to  a  penetrating  primitive  wisdom,  which  could  foresee 
Consequences  throughout  a  future  eternity,  and  provide  for  thorn  in  the 
original  plan  at  the  ouLs-et^  than  to  invoke  the  perpetual  intervention  of 
an  ever-acting  npiritnal  agency  for  the  purpose  of  wardiqg  off  ^usfo^ 
tunes  that  might  happen,  and  setting  things  to  rights.  Chomistry,  in 
like  manner,  furnishes  us  with  a  striking  cxampk — nn  example  Tcry 
opportune  in  the  case  wo  are  considering — of  the  doctrine  of  Diogenes 
of  ApoUonia,  that  the  air  is  actually  a  spiritual  being ;  for,  on  the  dia* 
oovery  of  aeveml  of  the  gases  by  the  earlier  experimenters,  they  were 
not  only  regarded  lis  of  a  spiritual  nature,  but  actually  received  the 
name  under  which  ihcy  p:ua  to  this  day,  gheist  or  gas,  from  a  belief  that 
they  were  ghosts.  If  &  laborer  dcacended  into  a  well  and  was  suffo- 
cated, as  if  struck  dead  by  some  invisible  hand;  if  n  lamp  lowered  down 
burnt  for  a  few  moments  with  n  lurid  daino,  and  was  then  extinguished; 
il^  in  a  coal  mine,  when  the  unwary  workman  exposed  alight,  on  a  sad- 
den the  place  was  filled  with  Bivshing  flames  and  thundering  explosions, 
tosring  down  the  rocks  and  destroying  every  living  ihlng  in  tbo  way* 
often,  too,  without  leaving  on  tbo  dead  any  marks  of  violence;  what 
belter  explanation  could  be  given  of  such  calaatrophce  than  to  imputo 
them  to  some  supernatural  agent  ?  Nor  was  there  any  want,  in  those 
times,  of  well-authenticated  stories  of  unearthly  faces  and  forms  seen  in 
such  solitudes. 

The  modification  made  by  Diogenes  in  the  theory  of  Anoximenca,  by 
(Mgt,  rf  converting  it  from  a  physical  into  a  psychological  system,  is  im- 
nAdosr.  poitjuit,  as  marking  the  beginning  of  the  special  philosophy  of 
Greece.  The  investigation  of  the  intellectual  development  of  the  uni- 
verse led  Greeks  to  tho  study  of  the  intellect  itself.  In  bis  special 
doctrine,  Diogenes  imputed  the  changeability  «f  the  air  to  its  mobility; 
a  property  in  which  ho  thought  it  exoclled  all  other  substances,  because 
it  is  among  tho  rarest  or  thinnest  of  the  elements.  It  is,  however,  said 
by  some,  who  are  disposed  to  transoendeutalize  his  doctrine,  that  he  did 
not  mean  tbo  common  atmcejfherio  air,  but  something  more  attenuated 
and  warm  ;  and  tsinvn,  iti  its  purest  state,  it  constitutiaj  the  moBt  perfect 
intellect,  inferior  degrees  of  reason  must  be  owing  to  an  increase  of  its 
dciudty  and  moisture.     Upr  '*  principle,  the  whole  earth  is  ani- 
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nMed  b;  Ul«  breath  of  life ;  ibe  souls  of  ibe  brutes,  which  differ  (lom 
mt  aaother  so  much  in  intelligence,  are  only  air  la  its  varioud  coiidi- 
^ou  oS  moisture  and  varmtb.  Ho  explained  the  production  of  the 
WDtid  ibrough  condensatioa  of  the  earth  by  cold  Irom  uir,  the  warmtli 
nong  npvard  and  forming  the  sun ;  in  the  stars  he  tbouglit  be  rooog- 
sized  tbc  respiratory  organs  of  thw  world.  From  the  prcpondcranoe  of 
nottt  air  in  the  constitution  of  brutes,  lio  inferred  that  they  were,  like 
thei&unc,  iacnpabtc  oftboQght,for  thickness  of  tbo  air  impedEa  rc^pim- 
liDO,u>d  tberefoio  qaiok  apprehension.  From  tbc  fact  that  plants  have 
Boavilies  whttrein  to  receive  the  air,  and  are  altogether  uniulelUgeat, 
be  was  led  to  the  principle  that  the  thinUing  power  of  man  arises  ftom 
(^  lowing  of  that  subetauco  throughout  the  body  in  the  blood.  He 
«i»  explained  the  superioi  intelUgeoce  of  men  from  their  breathing  a 
furcrur  than  the  bcaats,  which  curry  their  iioBtiila  near  the  ground. 
Iq  tliege  crude  and  pacrilc  speculations  wo  have  the  beginning  of  men- 
bl  philoeophy. 

IcBD  not  dismiss  the  system  of  the  Apollonian  without  setting  In 

COBtnut  witli  it  the  diacoverica  of  modem  ficienco  respect-  Mo<i«nidi«Bw 

lag  the  relations  of  the  air.     Toward  the  world  ot  life  it  uw«rtii«  ITr. 

smds  in  n  posilion  of  wonderful  interest.    Decomposed  into  its  eon> 

■itocnts  by  the  skill  of  cliumistry,  it  is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  a 

kmogenuous  body  ;  its  ingredients  linve  not  only  been  separated,  but 

tlie  fanctions  tbey  discharge  havo  been  SAOcrtaincd.    From  one  of  tfacMy 

carbonic  acid,  all  the  varioos  forms  of  plants  aiiso;  that  substance  being 

[ilooompoecd  by  tbc  rays  of  the  sun,  and  furnishing  to  vegetables  carbon, 

I  Ihcir  chief  solid  ingredient.     For  this  it  may  bo  said,  that  all  those 

itihilly  divcrsifipd  organic  produelione,  from  tlie  mnsses  of  the  icy 

to  the  cliarncleristic  pfdms  of  tlio  landscapes  of  the  tropics— all 

thoao  we  cast  away  as  worthless  weeds,  and  those  for  the  obtaining  of 

■which  we  expend  the  sweat  of  our  brow — all,  without  any  exception, 

are  obtained  from  the  atmosphere  by  the  influence  of  the  sun.    And 

since  without  plants  the  life  of  animals  cciuld  not  be  main-  DQMdNntfu. 

loaned,  they  consritutc  the  means  by  which  the  aerial  ma-  h»»J»  "^  ?"">>* 

lerinl,  vivified,  os  it  may  be  Raid,  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  is  conveyed 

|cTca  into  the  composition  of  man  himself.    As  food,  they  serve  to  re- 

ihe  wastes  of  the  body  necessarily  occasioned  in  the  acts  of  moving 

jnnd  thinking.     For  a  time,  therefore,  these  ingrcdicnta,  once  a  part  of 

lUw  stmetura  of  plants,  enter  as  eesential  constituents  in  the  structure  of 

animala.    Vet  it  is  only  in  a  momentary  way,  fox  ttie  essential  condition 

cf  animal  activity  is  that  there  shall  be  nnccasing  interstitial  death  ;  not 

a  finder  c»n  be  lifted  without  the  waste  of  muscular  material ;  not  b 

Ihoapht  arise  without  the  destroclion  of  ccT<;bral  substance.     From  the 

I  animal  svstcm  the  products  of  decay  are  forthwith  removed,  often  by 

'  meehapisms  of  the  moKt  exquisite  construction ;  but  their  uses  are  not 
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cntled,  for  sooner  or  later  they  find  their  wny  back  again  into  the  air, 
and  again  serve  for  the  origination  of  plants.  It  is  needless  to  trace 
tbese  changes  in  all  their  details ;  the  same  order  or  cycle  of  progress 
holds  good  for  the  water,  the  ammonia ;  they  pass  from  the  inorganic 
to  the  living  state,  and  back  to  the  inoiganic  again ;  now  the  same  par- 
ticle Is  found  in  the  air,  next  aiding  in  the  composition  of  a  plant,  then 
in  the  body  of  an  animal,  and  back  in  the  air  once  more.  In  tbia  pen 
I>etual  revolution  material  particles  run,  the  dominating  influence  de- 
termining and  controlling  their  movement  being  in  that  great  centre  of 
As^wTof  °"^  system,  the  snn.  From  him,  in  the  summer  days,  plants  re- 
"■*  ""^  ccive,  and,  as  it  were,  store  up  that  warmth  which,  at  a  subse- 
quent time,  is  to  reappear  in  the  glow  of  health  of  man,  or  to  be  rekin- 
dled in  the  blush  of  shame,  or  to  consume  in  the  burning  fever.  Nor 
is  there  any  limit  of  time.  The  heat  we  derive  from  the  combustion  of 
stubble  came  from  the  sun  as  it  were  only  yesterday ;  but  that  with 
which  wc  moderate  the  rigor  of  winter  when  we  bum  anthracite  or  bi- 
tuminous coal  was  also  derived  from  the  same  source  in  the  ultra-trop- 
ical climate  of  the  secondary  times,  perhaps  a  thousand  centuries  ago. 

In  such  perpetually  recurring  cycles  arc  the  movements  of  materiid 
things  accomplished,  and  all  takes  place  under  tie  dominion  of  invaria- 
ble law.  The  air  is  the  source  whence  all  organisms  have  come ;  it  is 
the  receptacle  to  which  they  all  return.  Its  parts  are  awakened  into 
lifi;,  not  by  the  influence  of  any  terrestrial  agency  or  principle  concealed 
in  itsrlf,  as  Diogenes  supposed,  but  by  a  star  which  is  a  hundred  millions 
of  miles  distant,  the  source  direct  or  indirect  of  every  terrestrial  more- 
ment,  and  the  dispenser  of  light  and  life. 

To  Thales  and  Diogenes,  whose  primordial  elements  were  water  and 
air  respectively,  we  must  add  Hcraclitus  of  Ephesus,who  maintained 
um^ntatM-  tljat  the  first  principle  is  fire.  JLe  illustrated  the  tendency 
"X'fl^i'"  which  Greek  philosophy  had  already  assumed  of  opposition  to 
priDfij-iB.  Polytheism  and  the  idolatrous  practices  of  the  age.  It  is  said 
that  in  his  work,  ethical,  political,  physical,  and  theological  subjects  were 
so  confused,  and  so  great  was  the  difficulty  of  understanding  his  mean- 
ing, that  he  obtained  the  surname  of  "  the  Obscure."  In  this  respect  he 
has  had  among  modem  metaphysicians  many  sueocssors.  He  founds 
his  .system,  however,  upon  the  simple  axiom  that  "  all  is  convertible  into 
Htc,  and  fire  into  all."  Perhaps  by  the  term  fire  he  understood  what  is 
at  present  meant  by  heat,  for  he  expressly  says  that  he  does  not  mean 
flame,  but  something  merely  dry  and  warm.  He  considered  that  this 
prineiplo  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  activity,  forming  and  absorbing  every 
T>i^  flHUiooj  pw.  individual  thing.  He  sa^-s,  "All  is  and  is  not:  for,  thomrh 
ocive  tonoiL  it  uocs  In  truth  comc  into  bemg,  yet  it  forthwith  ceases  to 
be."  "  No  one  has  ever  been  twice  on  the  same  stream,  for  diflFerent 
waters  are  constantly  flowing  down.    It  dissipates  its  waters  and  gstlb 
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in  Aem  ngatn,  it  approaofaes  end  recedes,  overflows  and  foils."  And  to 
Meb  (U  tbxt  we  oarsclvcs  are  cban^ng  and  Imvu  tvEmnged,  he  snys,  "  Ud 
tbi  anc  streuia  ive  embaj-k  And  embark  not,  wc  otq  aud  we  arc  not." 
B^rsucli  illuatrationn  he  implies  tiint  life  is  oiilr  a.ii  unceasing  motion, 
ml  ire«au  Dot  foil  to  niinurk  that  tlic  Greek  turn  of  thonglit  is  fast  fol- 
biriii;  thnl  of  the  Ilindu. 

Bat  Heraelittis  tolaJly  fails  to  free  liimself  from  local  conceptions. 
He  tfeaks  of  the  motion  of  tbo  priinordiul  principle  in  tlie  upxvaid  mid 
dMrBward  directions,  in  the  liigbcr  aud  lower  regions.  Ha  says  that  tlie 
dkf  accinnulation  thereof  is  above,  nod  tbo  cLief  defiL-icncy  below,  nnd 
kme  Iw  rcguds  the  aoul  of  man  as  a.  portion  of  Hre  migrated  fmm 
itawa.  He  carries  bis  ideas  of  tbo  transitory  nataro  of  all  phenomena 
u  tboir  last  oonseqaenoes,  and  illustrates  the  noble  doelrine  that  all 
tiiict  appears  to  us  to  be  permanent  is  only  a  regulated  and  self-renew* 
JQicmcurrenoo  of  simtlur  and  opposite  motions  by  such  extravagances 
Mthatlbe  aun  is  daily  destroyed  and  renewed. 

Iq  (be  midst  of  many  wild  physical  statements  many  true  axioms  are 
deErered,    "All  is  ordered  by  reason  nnd  intelligence,  though  rhy.i«iMU 
ill  u  subject  to  Fate."     Already  he  perceived  wliat  the  meta-  ^'}^^f^ 
fbjsiiaua  of  our  own  times  arc  illustrating,  that  ''man's  mind  "'"""^ 
(n|i?cdtice  do  ocrlain  knowledge  from  its  own  interior  resources  olonc." 
BcT^trded  the  organs  of  sonsc  as  being  the  channels  tbrongh  which 
llwoiiterlifcoftheworld,mul  therewith  truth, enters  iDto  the  miiul,  and 
iku  ill  Bleep,  when  tho  organs  uf  sense  arc  cloiied,  we  arc  shut  out  from 
•11  wmmuuion  vritli  the  surrounding  univental  spirit.    In  bis  view  ev- 
np  liiiug  is  auiumted  and  insouled,  but  to  different  degrees,  organic  ob- 
jctst  being  most  completely  or  perfectly,    llis  ajttronomy  may  be  nniic- 
ipUed  from  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  sim,  which  be  moreover 
Rguiled  as  being  scarcely  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  nnd,  like  all 
O^ia  celestial  objectti,  n  men)  meteor.     His  monti  syKtem  was  aItogetb> 
erhawl  upon  the  physical,  the  fuudmncntal  dogma  being  the  eioellcncft 
ofiSn.    Thus  be  aocouut«d  for  tbe  imbecility  of  tho  drunkard  by  bis 
JuTing  a  moist  eoul,  and  drew  the  inference  that  a  warm  or  dr^-  soul  is 
the  wisest  and  best ;  with  a  juslilinble  patriotism  a-tscrting  that  the  no- 
blest muls  mu£t  belong  to  a  climate  that  is  dry,  intending  thereby  to  in* 
dicBtc  that  Greece  ts  msn'H  fittcMt  and  truest  country.    There  can  be  no 
,doi]bt  that  in  Heraclitus  tht^rc  is  a  strong  tendency  to  Iho  doctrine  of  a 
il  of  tho  world.    If  the  divinity  a  undistiDguishabIc  from  beat,wliith- 
'  can  we  go  to  escape  its  influeiices?     And  in  tbo  restlew  activity  and 
QOCMnnt  ciianges  it  producer  in  every  thing  witbin  our  n^aeh,  du  wo  not 
ognize  the  tokens  of  the  illimiUiblc  and  unshackled? 
1  Itovc  lingered  on  tbo  chief  features  of  the  early  Greek  philosopby 
cxhibit^T^i  in  the  phynieal  (wbool  of  Ionia.     They  serve  to  impress 
Ipon  ua  its  intrinsic  imperfovtion.    It  is  a  mixture  of  the  physical,  met- 
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aphyaical,  and  mystical,  which,  upon  the  -whole,  has  no  other  value  to  ua 
Tbi:^i«»!rtmr™fio-  tiii^n  this,  that  it  shows  us  how  feeble  were  the  beginnings 
dUd  phiiwphr.  of  our  knowledge— that  we  commenced  with  the  importa- 
tion of  a  few  vulgar  errors  from  Egypt  In  presence  of  the  utilitarian 
philosophy  of  that  country  and  the  theology  of  India,  how  vain  and 
even  childish  arc  these  germs  of  science  in  Greece!  Yet  this  very  im- 
perfection is  not  without  its  use,  since  it  warns  us  of  the  inferior  posi- 
tion in  which  we  stand  as  respects  the  time  of  our  civilization  when 
compared  with  those  ancient  states,  and  teaches  us  to  reject  the  doctrine 
which  so  many  European  scholars  have  wearied  themselves  in  estab- 
lishing, that  Greece  led  the  way  to  all  human  knowledge  of  any  valna 
Above  all,  it  impresses  upon  us  more  appropriate,  because  more  humble 
views  of  our  present  attainments  and  position,  and  ^ves  us  to  under^ 
stand  that  other  races  of  men  not  only  preceded  us  in  intellectual  cul- 
ture, but  have  equaled,  and  perhaps  surpassed  every  thing  that  we  have 
yet  done  in  mental  philosophy. 

Of  the  other  founders  of  Ionic  sects  it  may  be  observed  that,  thou^ 
they  gave  to  their  doctrines  different  forms,  the  method  of  reasoning 
was  essentially  the  same  in  them  all.  Of  this  a  better  illustration  oouM 
not  be  given  than  in  the  philosophy  of  Anaximander  of  Miletus,  who 
wag  contemporary  with  Thales.  lie  started  with  the  postulate  that 
Anniiminrtfrti  things  arosQ  by  separation  from  a  universal  mixture  of  all : 
iuanita  hia  primordial  principle  was  therefore  chaos,  though  lie  veil- 

ed it  in  the  metaphysically  obscure  designation  "The  Infinite."  The 
want  of  precision  in  this  respect  gave  rise  to  much  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  his  tenets.  To  his  chaos  he  imputed  an  internal  energy,  by  whidl 
its  parts  spontaneously  separated  from  each  other;  to  those  parts  ha 
imputed  absolute  unchangeability.  He  taught  that  the  earth  is  of » 
cylindrical  form,  its  base  being  one  third  of  its  altituilc;  it  is  retmned 
in  the  centre  of  the  world  by  the  air  in  an  equality  of  distance  from  tdl 
thi?  boundaries  of  the  universe;  that  the  fixed  stars  and  planets  «- 
volvcd  round  it,  each  being  fastened  to  a  ci^-stalline  ring;  and  beyond 
tliom,  in  like  manner,  the  moon,  and,  still  farther  off,  the  sun.  He  con* 
rvi.-in  tfttH-  coivcd  of  an  ojiposition  between  the  central  and  circumferen- 
El  -gMr.  (j,j]  rpgions^  i\^Q  former  being  naturally  cold,  and  the  latter 
ho: ;  indeed,  in  liis  opinion,  the  settling  of  the  cokl  parte  to  the  centre^ 
nr.d  :he  ascending  of  the  hot.  gave  origin,  respectively,  to  the  formatkm 
of  the  eanh  and  shining  celestial  bodies;  the  latter  first  existing  as  • 
c::r,:I'.-Te  .«h.:-ll  or  sphere,  which,  undergoing  destniction,  broke  up  into 
?\':T-.  Already  we  perceive  the  tendency  of  Greek  philosophy  to  shape 
i:--'.:"  ir.vj  .sy-r'.onis  of  cosmogony,  founded  upon  the  disturbance  of  Ae 
;"_',-v!'^  zr.Si.::^r  \.j  heat  and  cold.  Nay,  more,  Anaximander  explained 
■'-jai  ■f-M-.r,^.  tbe  origin  of  living  creatures  on  like  principles,  for  Ai 
n:.':  L^L  accin?  apon  the  primal  miry  earth,  produced  filmy  bladdM 
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or  Ittbblc*,  and  those,  becoming  surroxindcd  with,  a  prickly  rind,  at 
Ittgtli  Ixirst  opea,  nud,  ns  from  nn  egg,  atiiinats  cahqo  forth.  At  first 
tbif  were  ill  formed  and  imperfect,  but  etibscquently  clnbomuxl  fin<] 
dmlopol.  As  to  mtui,  so  far  from  being  produced  ia  his  perfect  sbapo, 
bevu  cjixted  aa  a  fish,  and  under  tlmi  form  continued  in  the  muddy 
ntor  until  lie  was  capable  of  supporting  himself  on  dry  land.  Ilcsidos 
"tlM  Infinite"  being  thus  tho  cause  of  generation,  it  was  alao  the  cause 
oTdfitruotion :  "  ibiti^  must  all  return  whence  they  came,  aocording  to 
dMODj,  for  ihey  must  all,  in  order  of  time,  undei^  due  peoallies  and 
opaaons  of  wrong-doing."  This  expression  obvioasly  contains  a 
nonl  oonsidcration,  and  is  an  oxcmplification  of  the  oommencing  fwble 
iklerconacction  between  physical  and  momi  philosophy. 

An  to  the  more  solid  discoveries  attnbiitod  to  this  philosopher,  wo 

■11/  dispose  of  them  in  iho  some  manner  that  we  have  dealt  with  rhe 

like  fnct^  io  the  biographies  of  his  predeceitsont — they  are  idle  iuven* 

tuns  of  bis  vainglorious  couiitrj-men.    That  be  wns  the  first  to  make 

naps  is  scarcely  consistent  with  the  well-known  fact  that  the  Egypdaos 

Itad  caltivatcd  geometry  for  that  express  purpose  thirty  centuries  before 

bo  wQs  born.    As  to  hia  inventing  sun>dialB,  the  shadow  had  gone  back 

OR  ihat  of  Ahaz  a.  long  time  before.     In  reality,  the  sun>dlal  was  a  very 

■ocwnt  Oriental  invention.    And  as  to  bis  being  the  Unt  to  make  an 

exact  calculation  of  tlic  size  and  distance  of  tho  heavenly  bodies,  it  need 

only  be  rcniarki^il  that  those  who  bavo  so  greatly  extolled  his  labois 

moft  bttvc  overlooked  how  incompatible  such  diecorcrios  are  with  a 

•yslcm  which  assumes  that  the  earth  is  cylindrical  inshapo,  and  kept  in 

the  midst  of  the  heavens  by  the  atmosphere ;  that  the  sun  is  finher  oflT 

lbanth<<  fixwl  stars;   and  ibat  each  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  made  tt> 

reT<»lvo  by  means  of  n  crystalline  wheel. 

The  philosopher  whoso  views  we  have  next  to  consider  is  Anaxaco- 
las  of  Clazomcnc,  the  friend  and  mnstt'r  of  Pericles,  Knripid<«,  and 
SocntetL  Like  several  of  hia  predecessors,  hi>  had  visit«l  Kpypt. 
Amoog  his  disciples  were  numbered  some  of  tho  moat  eminent  men  of 
ibow  timos. 

The  fuudameotal  principle  of  his  philosophy  was  tbe  recognition  of 
Ibe  oncbaogeability  of  the  nnivcrse  as  a  whole,  the  Tftrie-  ao««i»™  mom 
ly  of  forms  that  wo  seo  being  produced  by  now  arrange-  of  un  univ^w. 
ments  of  its  constituent  parts.  Such  a  doctrine  includes,  of  course,  the 
idea  of  the  eternity  of  matter.  Anaxagoras  snyn,  "  Wrongly  do  the 
Grocks  floppnse  that  nnght  hrrgins  or  ceases  to  be,  for  nothing  comrs  into 
being  or  is  destroyed,  but  all  in  an  aggregation  or  secretion  of  pre-cxist- 
[eni  lhingB|80  that  all-becoming  might  more  oorrectly  l>c  entli^d  becom- 
and  all  corruption  becoming-separate."  In  such  a  state- 
can  not  fail  to  remark  that  the  Greek  is  fast  pussing  into  ihe 
tiack  of  the  Egyptian  and  tho  Ilioda.    In  some  respects  his  viewa  re- 
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call  those  of  the  chaos  of  Anaximander,  as  wheii  he  says,  "Toother 
were  all  thiugs  infinite  in  number  and  smollness;  nothing  was  distia- 
guisliable.  Before  they  were  sorted,  while  all  was  together,  there  wag 
■meprini.1  ""  quolitj  noticeable."  To  the  first  moving  force  which  a^ 
miciiwi.  ranged  the  parts  of  things  out  of  the  chaoa,  he  gave  the  desig- 
nation of  "  the  Intellect,"  rejecting  Fate  as  an  empty  name,  and  imput- 
ing all  things  to  Reason.  lie  made  no  distinction  between  the  Soul  and 
Intellect.  Ilis  tenets  evidently  include  a  dualism  indicated  by  the  mov- 
ing force  and  the  moved  mass,  an  opposition  between  the  corporeal  and 
mental.  This  indicated  that  for  philosophy  there  arc  two  separate 
routes,  the  physical  and  intellectual.  While  Reason  is  thus  the  prime 
mover  in  his  philosophy,  he  likewise  employed  many  subordinate  agents 
in  the  government  of  thin^ — for  instance,  air,  water,  and  fire,  being  ev- 
idently unable  to  explain  the  state  of  nature  in  a  satisfactory  way  by 
coKm'pmy  of  tl^e  operation  of  the  Intellect  alone.  "We  recognize  in  the  de- 
AuMiiguriu.  ^j^jjg  q£  i^ig  gjstem  ideas  derived  from  former  ones,  such  as  the 
settling  of  the  cold  and  dense  below,  and  the  rising  of  the  warm  and 
light  above.  In  the  beginning  the  action  of  Intellect  was  only  partial; 
that  which  was  primarily  moved  was  only  imperfectly  sorted,  and  con- 
tained in  itself  the  capability  of  many  separations.  From  this  point  his 
system  became  a  cosmogony,  showing  how  the  elements  and  fogs, 
stones,  stars,  and  the  sea,  were  produced.  These  explanations,  as  tniglit 
be  anticipated,  have  no  exactness.  Among  his  primary  elements  are 
many  incongruous  things,  such  as  cold,  color,  fire,  gold,  lead,  com,  mar- 
row, blood,  etc.  This  doctrine  implied  that  in  compound  things  thero 
was  not  a  formation,  but  an  arrangement.  It  required,  therefore,  many 
elements  instead  of  a  single  one.  Flesh  is  made  of  fleshy  particle^ 
boiicri  of  bony,  gold  of  golden,  lead  of  leaden,  wood  of  wooden,  etc. 
These  analogous  constituents  are  homceomeria".  Of  an  infinite  number 
of  kind.i,  they  composed  the  infinite  all,  which  is  a  mixture  of  them. 
Frtjiii  such  conditions  Anaxagoras  proves  that  all  the  parts  of  an  ani- 
mal body  pre-exist  in  the  food,  and  are  merely  collected  therefrom.  Ai 
to  tlic  phenomena  of  life,  he  explains  it  on  his  doctrine  of  dualism  be- 
tween mind  and  matter;  he  teaches  that  sleep  is  produced  by  the  reac- 
tion of  the  latter  on  the  former.  Even  plants  he  regards  as  only  rooted 
animals,  motionless,  but  having  sensations  and  desires;  he  imputes  the 
superiority  of  man  to  the  mere  fact  of  his  having  hands.  Ho  explains 
our  mental  perceptions  upon  the  hypothesis  that  we  have  naturally 
within  us  the  contraries  of  all  the  qualities  of  external  things ;  and 
that,  when  we  consider  an  object,  we  become  aware  of  the  preponde^ 
ancc  of  those  qualities  in  our  mind  which  are  deficient  in  them.  Henoe 
all  sensation  is  attended  with  pain.  His  doctrine  of  the  production  of 
animals  was  founded  on  the  action  of  the  sunlight  on  the  miiy  ear^ 
The  earth  he  places  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  whither  it  was  caxiioil 
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irliirlwuid,  tlie  pole  being  origioally  in  tbo  zenith ;  but,  vhcn  ani- 
fejued  from  the  mud,  iis  poaiiion  was  chaiigod  by  tbo  Xntt-Ilect,  so 
tliai  there  might  be  suitable  oliouttes.  In  some  particulars  his  crude 
giK8K>  present  amusing  anttci[>utiuns  of  subsccjucnl  di:<covcric!i.  Thus 
be  muiitaiacd  thut  tbu  uiuoii  has  mouclams,  vulleyH,  aiid  iulmbiuttita 
like  ibc  cartb ;  tliat  tlicra  have  been  gniuU  cpocba  iu  the  history  of  our 
dobotin  wbicU  it  lias  been  successively  modidcd  by  firo  and  water; 

hiluti  [fas  bills  i>f  Lampsaeus  would  odg  day  be  under  lUc  sea,  if  time  did 
DM  IDO  fioon  fail 
As  to  the  natore  of  human  knowledge,  Anaiagoraa  asserted  that  by 
ibc  Intellect  alone  do  we  become  acquainted  with  the  Doutu  Thwhwtw 
Intb,  tbo  Moscs  being  altogether  unreliable.    Ilu  illas-  «itn>b. 
UMsd  this  by  putting  a  drop  of  colored  liquid  into  a  quAUtity  of  clear 
nler,  the  eye  being  unable  to  recognize  any  change.     Upon  such  prin- 
(iplnalso  he  asserted  thut  snow  is  not  white,  but  black,  since  it  is  eom- 
(^  water,, of  whicli  the  color  is  black;  and  hcneo  be  drew  auch 
iona  tts  tiiat  "  things  are  to  each  man  according  aa  tlicy  seem  to 
It  was  doubtless  the  recognition  of  the  ttn reliability  of  the  aeosea 
thsl  citorted  from  him  tbo  well-known  complaint:  "Nothing  can  be 
bovn;  nothing  con  be  learned ;  nothing  can  be  certain ;  sense  is  Urn- 
U;  intellect  is  weak ;  li&  i;i  short." 

%e  biography  of  Anaxagoras  is  not  without  interest.   Bom  in  afflu- 

we,  lie  devoted  all  his  mcims  to  philosophy,  and  in  bis  old  age  cnooun- 

tW'I  '  ■  and  want.    Do  was  accused  by  the  supcrslitjoua  Athc- 

aiiii      _  of  Atheism  and  impiuty  to  the  god.i,  since  he  aaaerted 

Ihi)  dc  sun  and  moon  ooD«8t  of  earth  and  stone,  and  that  tbo  so-called 

■JiTioe  miracles  oftho  times  were  nothing  more  than  common  natural 

(^ets,    Kor  iheao  reasons,  and  also  because  of  the  M;^;ianiam  of  his 

•iMrioft— for  he  taught  the  antagonism  of  mind  and  matter,  a  dogma 

of  the  tWtffited  Persiane — he  was  thrown  into  prison,  con-  Aa^xwnrMk 

(lanoed  to  death,  and  barely  escaped  through  the  influence  t™"*'^ 

of  Pcndes.    He  fled  to  Lampeacus,  where  he  ended  his  days  in  exile. 

His  Tainglotions  coontryiaeD,  however,  conferred  honor  upon  his  mem- 

017  in  their  customary  exaggerated  way,  boasting  that  ho  vraa  the  firet 

to  explain  the  pbaecs  of  the  moon,  the  nature  of  solar  and  lunar  eclipsts, 

that  Ito  had  the  power  of  foretelling  future  events,  and  had  even  prc- 

ificted  the  fiill  of  a  meteoric  stone. 

From  the  biography  of  Anaxagoraa,  as  well  as  of  several  of  bis  con- 

JODponmea  and  suooessors,  we  mny  leam  that  a  popular  opposition  was 

HKiDging  up  against  philueiOphy,  not  limited  to  a  mere  social  protest, 

Kit  cajried  out  into  political  Injustice.    The  antagonism  between  learn- 

Png  and  Polytheism  was  becoming  every  day  more  distinct.    Of  the  phi- 

IcfiophcTR,  itoine  were  obliged  to  fly  into  exile,  some  sufiorcd  death.    Tho 
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oealmeQl  and  tajstificatioD,  &a  is  strikingly  abowii  in  the  LJslorj  of 
Pytbngoreana. 

Of  Pythagoras,  the  founder  of  ihis  sect,  bat  litUc  is  known  with  ccr< 
lyh^im.  tainty;  even  tho  date  of  liis  birth  is  conKstcd.  V-  '  'ho 
**••'*'"*  was  born  at  SainoB  about  B.C.  &40.  11'  wo  wen;  in  ■  ^  -ly 
told  so,  wd  Bbonld  recognize  from  his  doctrines  that  ho  had  been  in  £py)jt 
end  Iiulto.  Some  eminent  scholars,  who  desire  on  all  oocuiona  lo  mao* 
uify  tUo  learning  of  anoient  Euroi>e,  depreciaxo  as  far  as  tbcy  con  Urn 
unirer^  testimony  of  antiquity  that  such  was  the  origin  of  the  loiowl* 
edge  of  Pythagoras,  a«60rtjng  that  the  oonstitutiou  of  the  Egyptian  priest 
hood  rendered  it  impoedble  for  a  foreigner  to  become  initiivlC'd,  Tbcy 
forget  that  tbo  ancient  system  of  that  country  had  been  toCoUr  dcstroyccl 
in  the  great  revolution  which  tcjok"  place  more  than  a  century  bt'fon 
those  times.  If  it  were  not  explicitly  statcrl  by  the  ancienu  that  Py 
Ihogoros  lived  for  twenty-two  yonra  in  Fg^-pt,  then;  is  sutlicivnt  internal 
CTidence  in  his  story  to  prove  that  he  had  been  there  for  a  long  tioK 
Jost  OS  a  connoisseur  can  detect  tbo  hand  of  a  master  by  the  stvlo  oft 
painting,  ho  one  who  has  devoted  attention  to  the  old  systums  of  thought 
seee  the  Egjjptian  in  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras  ai  a  glance 

lie  passed  into  Italy  duiiog  the  reign  of  Tarcjuin  the  Proud,  and  sot* 
tied  at  Crotona,  a  Greek  colonial  city  on  tho  Bay  of  Tarcntum.  At  Snt 
be  established  a  school,  but,  favored  by  local  dissensions,  bo  gmdu&Uy 
organized  from  the  youth  who  availed  themselves  of  his  inatnicijona  * 
•ocict  ])otitical  society.  Alnmly  it  bad  passed  into  n  maxim  among  the 
learned  Greeks  that  it  ia  not  advantageous  lo  eommuoicato  knowli.<dga 
too  fipeely  to  the  people — a  bitter  experience  in.perscontions  seentetl  lo 
demonstrate  that  tbo  maxim  ttqs  founded  in  truth.  The  step  from  a 
seerat  [^ilosqihical  society  to  a  political  conspiracy  is  but  sliori.  Py* 
thsgoras  aj^wara  to  have  taken  it  The  disciples  who  were  admitted  lo 
bis  acientiflo  secrets  after  a  period  of  probation  and  process  •  r  'r> 

tion  oonstitnted  a  ready  iostramcnt  of  intrigue  against  the  -  '^ 

sue  of  which,  after  a  time,  appeared  in  the  supplanting  of  the  , 
senate  and  the  exaltation  of  Pythagoras  and  hia  club  to  the  admit,  itua- 
tion  of  government.  The  actions  of  men  in  all  timo*  arc  detennintdbj 
similar  principles;  and  as  it  would  be  now  with  such  a  conspirncy,  m>  b 
was  then;  for,  though  tbePyth^oiean  influence  spread  from  '^-  -,  n  to 
Other  Itaiinn  towns,  an  overwholming  reaction  soon  set  in,  ■  va- 

lors were  driven  into  ciile,  their  instimiions  destroyed,  and  thmr  foqnd- 
er  fell  n  victim  to  his  enemies. 

Tho  organization  attempted  by  the  Pythagorenns  Is  on  exci*pii*m  to 
the  general  policy  of  the  Greeks.    The  philosophical  schof ' 
toercly  points  uf  reunion  for  those  cntcrtidning  similar  ^^r."  ,„ 

the  scoto  they  can  hardly  be  regoided  as  having  hod  a:  ^. 

enoe. 
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tt  iH  flifBcalt,  when  tlic  ]ioliticii1  or  religious  leelingB  of  men  have 

VeQ  eDga{jud,  to  asctsrtdii  Ihu  truth  of  events  in  wbicb  they  have  been 

eonoerned;  deception,  and  even  falsehood,  soetn  to  he  licensed.    In  the 

tnklit  of  Uie  troubles  befalling  Italy  as  the  couscqncncc  of  tlicso  Pj-tba- 

Korcao  machiuatiotis,  it  is  imposublo  to  ascertaiQ  litcts  with  oertoiuty. 

Odd  parly  cxslts  Pytbogoras  to  a  suporhunian  atAtc ;  it  pictures  him 

n^eslic  and  impassive,  clothed  in  robes  of  white,  with  a  gulden  coro-' 

at  xroand  his  broirii,  li»<tcning  to  tito  music  of  the  epheres,  or  seeking 

itUxation  in  the  more  hamblo  hymns  of  Bomcr,  Hesiod,  and  Tbales; 

iosC  ia  the  conlumpluUon  of  Nature,  or  rapt  in  ecstasy  in  his  loedita- 

ttODi  on  God;  manifesting  his  descent  from  Apollo  or  Hermes  by  the 

working  of  miraclai,  predicting  of  future  events,  aad  convera-  ou  akMiMt. 

ing  with  geuii  in  the  solitude  of  a  dark  cavern,  and  even  surpassing  the 

wotider  of  speaking  eimultnneously  in  diflerent  tongues,  aiuce  it  wya  es- 

tablisliecl,  by  the  most  indisputable  testimony,  that  he  had  accomplished 

the  prodigy  of  bcmg  present  vritb  and  addressing  the  people  in  eeverol 

dificTcnt  ptnccs  at  the  same  time.    It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  hta 

disciples  that  sach  preposterous  assertioDS  can  not  be  sustained  by  any 

evidence  whalsoeTCr ;  and  that  Uie  stronger  aiitl  clearer  such  evidence 

is,  instead  of  supporting  the  fact  for  whieli  it  Is  brought  forward,  it  only 

asrroa  to  shake  our  confidence  in  the  truth  of  man,  or  impresses  on  us 

the  oonduFtoa  that  be  is  easily  led  to  the  adoption  of  CUschood,  oad  ia 

readily  deceived  by  imposture. 

By  his  opponents  he  was  denounced  as  a  quack,  or,  at  the  best,  a 
Tidonnry  mystic,  who  had  deluded  the  young  with  the  mum-  hu  niutau. 
meries  of  a  free-masonry;  had  turacd  the  weak-minded  into  sliollow 
dnthusiasta  and  grim  ascetics;  that  ho  had  conspired  against  a  stAto 
vhicb  had  given  him  on  honorable  refngo,  and  had  brought  disorder 
and  bloodshed  upon  it.  Between  such  contradictory  statc-mcnts,  it  is 
difficult  to  iletcnnine  how  much  we  Bhould  impute  to  the  philoao- 
pber  and  how  mnoh  to  the  trickster.  In  this  anccrtainty.the  Pythago- 
reans reap  the  &iut  of  one  of  their  favorite  maxims,  "  Not  unto  oil 
■botdd  «U  be  made  known."  Perhaps  at  the  "bottom  of  these  political 
movements  lay  the  hopeof  cstabliebtng  a  central  point  of  union  for  the 
DimteroQB  Greek  colonics  of  Italy,  which,  though  they  were  rich  and 
l^gUy  civilized,  were,  by  reason  of  their  isolation  and  antagonisni,  e»- 
BBDtially  weak.  Could  ihcy  Iiavo  been  united  togetlior  in  a  powerful 
tion  by  the  aid  of  some  political  or  religious  bond,  they  might 
IT©  exerted  a  singular  infinenee  on  the  rising  fortunes  of  Rome,  and 
cby  on  humanitv.  Pythagoriam  did  indee^l  exert  an  iiitluenoe  on 
Borne,  but  it  was  in  a  diifercnt  way,  throngh  Numa,  the  second  king, 
who  was  of  this  sect^  and  who  introdaoed  ioCo  the  Boman  systera  many 
Pythagorean  ritce. 
Tba  fundamental  dogma  of  the  PythogDreuis  was  that  "number  is 
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ptn-cBTM  .Mrt.  the  Qfiaeoce  or  finst  pnnciplo  of  tbinga.  It  letl  them  at 
■M  i«iBdpi»  once  to  the  study  of  tho  niyslcnes  of  figures  and  oi  antu- 
metical  rcktioDs,  and  plunged  them  into  the  wiUest  fantasies' ivlicn  It 
took  the  absurd  furiii  thnt  nuiubcnt  arc  actually  tilings. 

The  a])prov&l  bo  guucrally  cxprijasod  for  tho  doclrines  of  Pythagoraa 
was  doubtlcsa  very  maiAx  due  to  tlie  tact  tluU  tbvy  supj>licd  an  intel- 
lectual void.  Tboee  vbo  bad  been  in  tlie  foremost  ranks  of  pliilosophy 
bad.  come  to  ibe  cunclu^iou  tbat,  as  rcgaixbi  external  tbiugs,  and  Qvoa 
ourselves,  we  have  no  criterion  of  trulb ;  but  iu  the  properties  of  Dom* 
hers  and  tbeir  rebttionfi,  sucb  a  criterion  does  exist 

It  would  scarcely  re]>ay  tliu  reader  to  pursue  this  eystcnri  in  its  details^ 
ft  very  sapcrficiiJ  representation  of  it  i9  all  that  is  ncccssar)'  for  our  pur> 
pOBc  It  recognizes  two  Hpecies  of  numbeis,  the  odd  aud  crcu;  and 
lunca  one,  or  unity,  must  be  ai  oiux)  both  odd  and  even,  it  most  be  tlui 
Tery  essence  of  number,  and  ibc  ground  of  all  other  numbers;  hence 
the  meaning  of  the  Pyihagorean  expression,  "All  coidcb  from  one;" 
which  also  took  form  in  the  mystical  allusion,  "  God  cmbraccB  all  and 
actuates  oU,  and  is  but  one,"  To  tbc  number  ten  cxtraoTdinary  imj>ort> 
anoe  was  imputed,  since  it  contains  in  itself,  or  arises  from  llie  aUditioa 
of^  1,  2,  3,  4 — that  is,  of  even  and  odd  numbers  together;  hence  it  re- 
ceived ttic  name  of  the  grand  tctractys,  because  it  so  contains  the  fim 
ibur  aunibera.  Some,  however,  a^ert  that  tbat  designation  was  imposed 
iMbgi^^B  o"  ^^  number  thirty-six.  To  the  triad  the  PytliagoreaDs  like* 
•*""*"'■■  wise  attached  much  signifieanoe,  sinco  it  has  a  beginning,  a 
middle,  and  an  cud.  To  uniiy,  or  one,  they  gave  the  designation  of  the 
eveu>odd,  asserting  that  it  contained  the  property  both  of  the  even  and 
odd,  OS  is  plain  from  tbc  fact  that  i,f  one  is  added  to  an  even  num- 
ber it  bccomct)  odd,  but  if  to  an  odd  number  it  becomes  even.  Tbcy 
arranged  the  primary  elements  of  nature  in  n  table  often  eostrarice,  of 
wbich  the  odd  and  even  are  one,  and  light  and  darkness  anotber.  They 
sny  that  "the  nature  and  energy  of  number  may  lie  traced  notouly  in 
divine  and  dcmonisb  things,  but  tn  human  works  and  words  eveij 
where,  and  in  all  works  of  art  and  in  mosic."  They  even  linked  their 
arithmetical  views  to  morality,  through  the  observation  that  numlAirs 
never  lie ;  that  they  are  hastile  to  ialschood ;  and  that,  ibercfore,  truth  be- 
longs to  tbeir  family :  tbeir  fanciful  Bpeculations  led  ihcm  to  infer  that 
in  the  hmitleas  or  infinite,  falsehood  aud  enry  must  reign.  From  simi- 
lar reasoninft  they  ooncludcd  that  the  number  cue  contained  not  only 
the  perfect,  but  also  the  impeifect ;  hence  it  follows  tbat  Uie  most  good, 
most  beautiful,  and  most  true  are  not  at  tbc  begimiing,  but  tbat  tbey 
are  in  the  proems  of  time  evolvwl.  They  held  tb.it  whatever  wo  know 
must  have  had  a  begiuniog,  a  middle,  aud  an  end,  of  which  the  begin- 
ning and  cad  are  the  boundaries  or  limits ;  but  the  middle  is  unlimitad, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  may  be  subdivided  ad  injinilum.    llicy  therefore 


RMlrod  corpoK-al  exislenoc  iiilo  poiiit^,  as  is  set  ibrtli  iu  tbcir  maxtm  tJint 
"all  is  comfKx&i  of  points  or  spacial  tmits,  vbicb,  taken  together,  cooeti- 
raw  a  number."  Such  being  thoir  id«aa  ortbe  Urailing  which  constitutes 
iho  extreme,  they  understood  by  tlie  unlimited  the  inicrraodJato  space  or 
interral.    By  the  aid  of  these  intervals  they  obtained  a  concepiion  of 

I  space ;  for,  «inoc  the  units,  or  monailB,  as  they  were  also  called,  are  mere- 
ly georat-irical  jwints,  no  number  of  Ihem  could  produce  a  line,  but  by 
^e  union  of  monads  and  intervals  conjointly  a  line  can  arise,  and  also 
a  Aurface,  and  also  a  solid.  As  to  the  inter\'nl  tliu.it  existing  betvreen 
monads,  some  coa;3idercd  it  as  being  more  aerial  breath,  but  the  orthodox 
itgardcd  it  as  a  vacuum;  hence  we  perceive  the  meaning  of  their  ab- 
oard aiBrmation  that  all  things  are  produced  bj  a  vacuum.  As  it  is  not 
10  be  overlooked  that  the  monads  are  merely  mathematical  points,  and 
b*vo  no  dimensions  or  size,  substancee  acttuilly  contain  no  matter,  and 
are  nothing  more  than  form.<t. 

The  Pythagon-ans  applied  these  principles  to  account  for  the  origin 

of  ihc  world,  saying  that,  since  ila  very  existence  is  an  illusion,  it  coold 

■  not  have  any  origin  in  time,  but  only  seemingly  Bo  to  human  p,UMwr«ni 

I     ^ngfat.    As  to  lime  itself,  they  regarded  it  as  "  cxisUng  only  •■*°»"t. 

hf  the  diatinction  of  a  scries  of  dlAcrcnt  moments,  whidi,  however,  arc 

VBgain  restored  to  unity  by  the  limiting  momenta."    The  diversity  of  re- 

l^ons  we  find  in  the  world  they  supposed  to  be  occasionod  by  the  bond 

of  harmony.     "Since  the  principles  of  things  are  neither  similar  nor 

congenerous,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  brought  into  order  except 

Ibr  the  intervention  of  harmony,  whatever  may  have  been  the  manner 
to  which  it  took  pliice.  Like  and  homogeneous  things,  indeed,  would 
■tiot  have  requiroil  hannony ;  but,  as  to  the  dissimilar  and  un.synimetrical, 
ench  mnat  neccfflorily  bo  held  together  by  liarmony  if  they  are  to  be 
oootained  in  a  world  of  order."  In  this  manner  they  confused  together 
the  idoas  of  number  and  harmony,  regarding  the  world  not  only  ns  a 
cotnbfOltion  of  contraries,  but  as  an  orderly  and  barmonical  combination 
thereof  To  particular  numbers  they  therefore  imputed  great  signifi- 
caoec,  asserting  that  "there  are  seven  chords  orbarmoniea,  seven  plcioda, 
MTfJi  vowels,  and  that  certain  parts  of  the  bodies  of  animals  change  in 
the  course  of  seven  years."  They  carried  to  an  extreme  the  numerical 
doctrine,  assigning  certain  numbers  as  the  representatives  of  a  bird,  a 
boTsc,  a  man.  This  dtwtrine  may  bo  illustrated  by  facta  familiar  to 
chemists,  who,  io  like  manner,  attach  «gnifleant  numbers  to  the  names 
of  things.  Taking  hydrogpn  as  unity,  6  belong  to  carbon,  Mo*«Pr- 
8  10  o.xyger,  10  to  snipiiur.  Carrying  these  principles  out,  S^^EIt. 
[tben  is  no  subeuncc,  elementary  or  compound,  inorganic  or  oi^nic,  to 
ifdi  an  expressive  number  doen  not  helnng.  Nay,  even  arohe^pal 
as  of  man  or  any  other  such  eoraposlte  structure,  may  thus  pos- 
a  typical  number,  the  sum  of  the  numbers  of  its  consttCnent  parts. 


&i 
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Ani  prtadpln 


tlio  essence  or  fii-at  pniiciiiltj  of  things."  It  led  tlicm 
oace  to  tiie  study  of  ibe  myat^riee  of  figures  aud  of  aritl- 
metical  relntionti,  and  plu&god  thorn  inio  the  wUdi>8t  Jiiuuuficu  wbes.  it 
took  the  abeurd  form  that  umubers  aie  actually  Uiiogs. 

The  approval  so  generattj  expressed  Ibi  iLc  doctrinea  of  Pythagora$ 
was  doubtless  Tcry  niucb  duo  tu  tbo  iwt  tbat  they  supplied  an  ioiul* 
luctual  void.  Tki»c  who  hod  been  in  Lho  foreiuoel  maku  of  philosophy 
had  come  to  the  coadusiun  tha^  as  regards  uxt«rual  things,  and  even 
ourselvca,  wc  have  uo  criterion  of  truth ;  but  in  the  properties  of  uunt- 
bers  and  their  rclatioiw,  such  a  ciilcrio!i  does  exi^L 

U  would  scarcely  repay  lb e  reader  to  pursue  ibis  sj-stcm  in  ita details; 
a  very  superficial  represcDtation  of  it  is  all  tbat  is  nocesaary  for  our  pur- 
p06o.    It  recognizes  two  spccica  of  Dumbct^,  tbo  odd  and  even;  and 
eincc  one,  or  uuity,  must  bo  nt  once  botli  odd  and  even,  it  muflt  be  the 
very  csgenoe  of  number,  and  the  ground  of  all  other  numbers;  hence 
the  meaniag  of  the  I'ylhagorcaii  expression,  "AH  comes  from  one;" 
which  alaa  look  funu  in  the  mystical  alluKiou,  "God  embraces  all  and 
actuates  all,  and  is  but  one."    To  the  number  ten  extraordinary-  import- 
ance was  imputed,  Bince  it  contains  in  itself,  or  arises  from  the  odditioii 
o^  1,  2,  3,  4-~tliat  is,  of  oven  and  odd  numbers  together;  hence  it  jc- 
ceived  tho  name  of  the  grand  letractys,  because  it  so  contains  tbo  fim 
four  uurabcnL    tSomc,  however,  a^crt  that  Uiat  dcsiguation  was  imposed 
M„B„,u,  on  the  number  thirty-six.    To  the  triad  tbo  Pytbagonauia  like- 
*™°f'^-    wiao  attached  much  significance,  sinco  it  has  a  beginning,  a 
middle,  and  an  end.    To  unity,  or  ono,  they  gave  the  designation  of  Uie 
eren-odd,  asserting  tlut  it  contained  the  property  both  of  tho  oven  and 
odd,  as  is  plain  fixjm  Lho  fact  tbnt  if  one  is  added  lo  an  even  num- 
ber it  becomes  odd,  but  if  to  an  odd  number  it  becomes  even.     They 
arranged  ibo  primary  elements  of  nature  in  a  lablo  of  ten  cunlnmca,  of 
which  the  odd  and  even  are  one,  and  light  and  darkness  aaoLber.    Tboy 
eey  that  "the  nature  and  energy  of  number  may  be  tracinl  not  only  iu 
divine  and  demonish  things,  but  in  human  works  and  words  avety 
where,  and  in  all  works  of  art  and  in  music"    Thry  even  linked  their 
aiithmcLical  views  to  morality,  through  tho  ohservntiou  that  numbers 
never  lie ;  thai  ihey  arc  hostile  to  falsehood ;  and  that,  iherclbre,  tmih  be- 
longs to  their  family:  their  fanciful  specuklions  led  ibem  to  infer  that 
in  the  limitleas  or  infinite,  falsehood  and  envy  must  reign.     Fkiiii  gimi- 
lar  reasoning,  they  concluded  that  the  number  one  contained  not  only 
the  perfect,  but  also  the  imperfect;  hence  it  follows  that  tlie  most  good, 
most  bcantiful,  and  moet  true  are  not  at  the  beginning,  but  that  they 
are  in  the  process  of  time  evolved.     They  held  that  whatever  wc  know 
must  have  bad  a  beginning,  a  inidtUe,  and  an  end,  of  whieli  the  bcgia- 
niDg  and  end  are  tho  boundaries  or  limits;  but  the  middle  is  unlimited, 
and,  OS  a  consequence,  may  be  subdivided  ad  uijiniiunu    They  therefore 


nsolrcil  corpon^Etl  cxi»Lenco  into  pomte,a9  is  set  forth  in  their  maxim  that 
"lit  is  oompodtid  of  poiiiis  or  facial  unite,  which,  taken  together,  consti- 
tmo  a  number."    Such  being  their  ideas  of  iho  limiting  which  constitules 
lltQ  extreme,  they  underatofxi  by  the  iinhmited  the  intermodiftUj  spnoo  or 
lotcrral.     "By  the  aid  of  theen  intervals  they  obtained  a  conception  of 
mpcux ;  for,  aince  the  units,  or  monads,  as  ihey  were  &lso  called,  arc  mere- 
ly geometrical  points,  no  namber  of  thr m  could  prodaco  a  line,  but  by 
the  QDion  of  monads  and  int^rvala  conjointly  a  line  can  arise,  and  aiao 
a  surfaoo,  and  also  a  solid.    As  to  the  interval  thus  existing  between 
monads,  some  considered  it  as  being  mere  aerial  breath,  but  the  orthodox 
regarded  it  as  a  vacuum;  hence  wc  perceive  the  meaning  of  their  ab* 
■ard  aiTiTmation  that  all  things  arc  produced  by  a  vacuum.    As  it  is  not 
ta  bo  overlooked  that  tlio  monads  are  merely  mathcmaticat  points,  and 
have  no  dimensions  or  size,  subst^ces  actually  coacain  no  matter,  and 
are  DOthiuf;  more  than  fonns. 

The  Pythagoreans  applied  these  principles  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  the  world,  saying  that,  since  its  vciy  exiiatence  is  an  illusion,  it  could 
□ol  have  any  origin  in  time,  but  only  scomingly  so  to  human  pyUuBor-m 
Ihragbt  As  to  time  itself;  they  regarded  it  as  "existing  only  •-'>««°«7. 
hf  tha  distinction  of  a  series  of  different  momenta,  which,  however,  are 
|Bgain  reAlorcd  to  unity  by  the  limiting  moments."  The  diversity  of  re- 
'  ^ons  we  find  in  the  world  they  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  bond 
of  harmony.  "  Since  the  principles  of  things  arc  neither  simihtr  nor 
cobgicnerous,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  brought  into  order  except 
by  the  intervention  of  harmony,  whatever  may  have  been  the  manner 
in  which  it  look  place.  Like  and  homogeneous  tIiinf*R,  indeed,  would 
Dot  have  required  harmony ;  but,  as  to  the  dissimilar  and  unsymraetrical, 
such  most  neccKarily  be  held  together  by  harmony  if  they  are  to  be 
contained  in  a  world  of  order."  In  this  manner  they  confused  together 
the  ideal  of  number  and  harmony,  regarding  the  world  not  only  as  a 
combination  of  contraries,  but  as  an  onlerly  and  harmonical  combination 
th«reoC  To  particular  numbers  they  therefore  impatcd  great  signifi- 
cance, asserting  that  "there  are  seven  chords  or  harmonies,  seven  pleiads, 
■even  vowels,  and  that  certain  parts  of  the  bodies  of  animals  change  in 
the  course  of  seven  yearn."  They  carried  to  an  extreme  the  numerical 
doctrine,  assigning  certain  numbers  as  the  reprcstntativcs  of  a  bird,  a 
bone,  a  man.  This  doctrine  may  be  illnstmtcd  by  fact*;  familiar  to 
olieaitsts,  who,  in  like  manner,  attach  ngnificant  numbers  to  the  names 
fof  things.  Taking  hydmgi-n  as  unity,  (I  belongs  to  carbon,  Mndanpy. 
8  !o  oxygen,  Ifl  to  sulphur.  Carr>-ing  these  principles  out,  in XmtoBy. 
there  is  no  substance,  elementary  or  compound,  inorganic  or  o^^aic,  to 
which  an  eipraesivo  number  doca  not  belong.  Nay,  even  archetypal 
fimna,  aa  of  man  or  any  other  such  composite  structure,  m.iy  thus  pns- 
n  typical  number,  the  sum  of  the  numbers  of  its  constituent  parts. 


FTTHAGOKEUN  PJIYSICB  AND  PBYCUOLOGY. 

K  BgOifioe  notliiag  wliat  iuterpretation  we  give  to  these  numljera,  whe 
«r  we  T«gard  tbem  as  atoniiu  wciglits,  or,  ikcliniug  tlic  idea  of  atonts, 
consider  them  as  tbo  rcprcscntativt-a  of  force.  A»  in  the  ancient  phihh 
eophioal  doctrine,  bo  in  the  modcra  science,  the  nomiDcr  is  iuvariablj 
coonectcd  with  the  name  of  a  thing,  of  whatever  description  the  thing 
may  be. 

The  grand  standard  of  hannouical  niliition  among  the  Pythagoreans 
■was  the  musical  octave.  Phyaica)  qualities,  such  as  color  and  tone, 
were  supposed  to  apperloin  to  the  surface  of  bodJea.  Of  the  elements 
they  enumerated  five— earth,  air,  fire,  water,  and  ether,  conneciiDg  there- 
with the  ilict  that  man  has  five  organs  of  sense.  Of  the  planets  ihey 
nximbered  five,  which,  together  with  the  Bun,  moon,  and  earth,  are  placed 
apart  at  flistanocs  dctcrmiucd  by  a  musical  law,  and  iti  their  movements 
throngh  space  give  rise  to  a  sound,  the  h.irnioiiy  of  the  spheres,  uniio- 
rjrii»pm«>  ticcd  by  ua  because  we  habitually  hear  iu    They  place  the  sun 

ufirila  ■ad.,-'  -,  ,,-.  ...  . 

pr<jM.«)'.  in  the  centre  of  the  system,  round  which,  with  the  other  plan- 
ets, the  earth  revolves.  At  this  point  the  gijoeijiitric  dot^trine  is  being 
abandoned  .and  the  heliocentric  taking  its  place.  As  the  ciicle  is  the 
most  perfect  of  forms,  the  movements  of  the  planets  are  circular.  Th^ 
maiiitAined  that  the  moon  is  inhabited,  and  like  the  earth,  but  the  peo- 
ple there  aro  tailor  than  men,  in  the  proportion  as  the  moon's  periodic 
rotation  is  pi^ater  than  that  of  the  earth.  They  explained  the  Milky 
Way  as  having  been  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  a  star,  or  that  it  was  ibr* 
merly  the  path  of  the  sun.  They  asserted  that  the  world  is  eternal,  but 
the  earth  is  transitory  and  liable  to  change,  the  universe  being  in  the 
shape  of  a  sphSrt.  They  held  that  the  soul  of  man  is  merely  an  cfBox 
of  the  universal  soul,  and  that  it  comes  into  the  hotly  from  without. 
From  dreams  and  the  events  of  sickuess  they  inferred  the  existence  of 
good  and  «vU  demons.  They  supposed  that  souls  can  exist  without  the 
body,  leading  a  kind  of  dreara-lifc,  and  identified  the  moles  ia  the  aan- 
beam  with  them.  Their  heroes  aud  dcmona  were  souls  not  yel  become 
Imbodied,  or  who  had  ceased  to  be  so.  The  doctrine  of  transmigratioD 
which  they  had  adopted  was  in  unison  with  such  views,  and,  if  it  dose 
not  imply  the  absolute  immortality  of  the  soul,  at  least  asserts  its  exist* 
oaoe  after  the  death  of  the  body,  for  tlie  disembodied  spirit  l)ecomes  in* 
camato  again  as  soon  as  it  finds  a  tenement  which  ilts  iL  To  their  life 
after  death  the  Pythagoreans  added  a  doctrine  <)f  retributive  rewords 
and  pUDishments,  and,  in  this  lespect,  what  has  been  said  of  the  anioaa- 
t«d  world  forming  a  penitential  mechanifun  in  the  theology  of  India  and 
Egypty  holds  good  for  the  Pythagoreans  too. 

Of  their  system  of  politics  nothing  can  now  with  certainty  be  a(Brm- 
ed  beyond  the  fact  that  iia  prime  element  was  an  anstccrscy.  Of  their 
role  of  private  life,  but  little  beyond  its  including  a  recommendation  of 
moderation  in  all  things,  the  cultivation  of  friendship,  the  obecrvancc 
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id  fiiith,  and' the  practice  of  sw3f-<lenial,  promoted  by  osoetieal  exercises. 
Il  vas  a  maxim  with  tlietn  tliat  a  HgUt  uducatian  is  not  only  of  impor* 
tinea  to  tlu:  individim],  but  also  to  tiie  iuLcrcsu  of  tJic  state.  Pytbago- 
n&  biiasclf,  as  is  well  kooTru,  paid  mucb  atlcutJou  to  tbc  dctcrminatioa 
of  cstcusioii  and  gravity,  the  ratios  of  musical  tones,  oatrouomy,  and 
mcdicioe.  He  inculcatol  on  Ma  difidplce,  in  their  orgies  or  secret  wor 
Bhip,  to  pmctjce  gymnastjcs,  dancing,  music.    In  oorrespondenca  with 

^liis  principle  of  importiag  to  men  only  such  knowledge  as  they  were  fit- 
ted to  receive,  he  communicated  to  those  who  were  less  perfectly  pre- 
pared oaly  exoteric  doctrines,  rcscr^'ing  the  ceotcric  for  the  privileged 
Ihw  who  had  passed  five  years  in  sileDcc,  bod  endured  huuiiliation,  and 
been  purged  by  self-denial  and  Bacriiioa 

We  bnvo  reached  now  the  consideration  of  the  Kleatie  pbiloGopby. 
Jt  diflcrs  from,  the  preceding  in  its  neglect  of  material  things,  fhn  BmUs 
•nd  ila  devption  to  the  eupra-senable.  It  derives  its  name  p'x'™**'- 
jxom  £lea,  a  Greek  colonial  city  of  Italy,  ita  chief  authors  being  Xo- 

phancs,  Panncnides,  and  Zcno. 

XcDOphancs  was  a  native  of  Toni.i,  from  which  having  been  exiled, 
'be  appeiUB  to  have  settled  nt  last  in  Elca,  aHer  leading  for  many  ycare 
tke  life  of  a  wandering  rhupsodisL  He  gave  bhi  doctrines  a  [xietical 
Jurm  for  the  puTpoao  of  mora  easily  dLffusing  them.  To  XooorhMw  cw«- 
tfao  multitude  be  hecamo  coospicuous  from  hjs  oppoeiUon  «><pu«i  •^vMt* 
to  Uomcr,  Qcsiod,  and  otlier  popular  jioets,  whom  he  denounced  for 
,pnmoling  tbo  biuie  polytliai^m  of  the  times,  and  degrading  the  idea 
of  the  divine  by  the  immoralities  they  attributed  lo  the  godii.  He 
proclaimed  God  as  on  all-i»werful  Being,  existing  from  eternity,  and 
without  any  likcncra  to  man,  A  strict  nionotheisL,  he  denounced  tbo 
plurality  of  gods  as  an  inconceivable  error,  asserting  that  of  the  all- 
powerful  and  all-perfect  there  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  more 
than  one ;  for,  if  there  were  only  »o  many  as  two,  those  attributes  coald 
not  apply  to  one  of  them,  much  less,  then,  if  there  were  many.  This  one 
prindpla  or  power  was  to  him  the  same  as  the  univcrac,  ^o  substance 
of  which,  baring  existed  from  all  etcnuty,  must  necessarily  be  tdontical 
with  Ood ;  for,  since  it  \&  impossible  that  there  sliould  be  two  Omoipres- 
enti,  BO  also  it  is  im[)Ofisible  that  there  should  be  two  Ktemals.    Well, 

itheteforc,  may  it  be  said  that  there  is  a  tiucture  of  Oric]itali.<im  in  his 
ideas,  since  it  would  scarc-ely  be  possible  to  offer  a  more  sueciiict  and  lu- 
minoas  exposition  of  the  pantheism  of  India. 
The  reader  who  has  been  wearied  with  the  frivolities  of  tlie  Ionian 
philosophy,  and  lost  in  the  mysticiams  of  Pjabagoris,  can  ii,„,pm,dii»ih, 
not  (all  to  rcoogniae  that  here  we  liave  sometbingofaTiery  i""""-* 
diiTerent  kind.    To  an  Oriental  dignity  of  couocption  is  added  an  ex* 
traonlinniT  clearness  and  prccimon  of  reasoning. 
To  Xcuophaoes  oil  levelation  is  a  pure  fiction ;  the  discovery  of  the 
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invuiUe  U  to  be  nude  bj  tbe  intellect  of  man  alone.  Tfie  mlgar  bo- 
liof  vhicli  imputO)  lo  the  I>dty  tliu  Bantiineuts,  passioDE,  and  crimos  oT 
-i,-...j-  ^  maa,  is  blasphemous  and  accaraed.  He  exposes  Uic  imptelj 
twptMM  of  tho«»  who  would  figure  the  Great  Sapirnie  under  the  fonn 
of  a  man,  telling  them  that  if  tbo  ox  or  the  lion  could  rise  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  l>city,  thcj  might  as  veil  embody  him  under  iheir  own 
shape;  that  the  qc^to  represents  him  utiih  a  Hat  noee  and  black  fitoo; 
the  Thmcijin  with  blue  eyes  and  a  ruddy  complexion.  "There  Ja  bttc 
ooe  Ood ;  be  has  no  rcscmbUncc  to  the  bodily  form  of  man,  dot  are  his 
thoughts  like  ours."  llu  taught  that  God  is  without  paita,  and  through- 
out  aliktr;  for,  if  he  had  parts,  aotne  would  be  ruled  by  others,  and  oth- 
ers would  rule,  which  is  impoasible,  for  tbe  Tcry  notion  of  God  implia 
his  perfect  and  thorough  sovcreigutj.  Throughout  he  must  be  Seaaou, 
and  Intelligence,  and  Omnipotence,  "ruling  the  universe  without  trouble 
by  Beasou  and  losighu"  Ilo  cnnoeiTcd  that  the  Supreme,  understands 
bgr  a  sensual  porocption,  and  not  only  thinks,  but  occs  and  hears  tlirougb- 
OBt,  In  a  rfmbolicol  manner  he  represented  God  as  a  sphere,  like  tba 
heavens,  which  cnoomposs  man  and  all  culbly  things. 

In  bis  uatarnl  philosc^hy  it  is  smd  that  be  adopted  tbc  four  elemcnla, 
Eaitb,  Air,  FireiTVater;  though  by  some  it  »  asserted  that,  from  ob> 
acrring  fossil  Qsh  on  the  tO]>3  of  mountains,  lie  was  led  to  ibc  bi-licf  that 
niivtnkUTim.  the  earth  itself  aros«  from  water;  and,  geunndly,  tliat  tht 
phenomena  of  nature  originate  in  combinations  of  the  primary  dementi 
From  such  views  he  inferred  that  all  things  arc  necessarily  transitory, 
aud  that  men,  and  even  the  earth  itself  must  pass  away.  As  to  the 
latter,  he  regwtled  it  as  a  flat  surface,  the  inferior  region  of  which  ex- 
tends indefinitely  downward,  and  so  gives  a  solid  foundation.  His 
physical  vice's  he,  however,  held  with  a  doubt  almoe^t  bordering  on 
skepticism :  "  No  mortal  man  ever  did,  or  ever  shall  know  God  and  tbc 
universe  thoroughly;  for,  since  error  is  so  spread  over  all  things,  it  is 
iiiipoKKible  for  us  to  be  certain  even  when  wc  uttt^r  the  true  and  the 
perfccu"  It  seemed  to  him  hopeless  that  man  could  ever  aaocrtain  the 
tralb,  since  be  hae  no  other  aid  than  truthless  appearances. 

I  oaa  not  dismiss  this  imperfect  account  of  Xenophanes,  who  waa, 
undoubtedly,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  witliout  an 
allusion  to  his  dennnciation  of  Homer,  and  other  poets  of  his  country, 
because  they  hod  aided  in  degrading  the  idea  of  the  Divinity;  and  also 
to  \u»  Ciilh  in  human  natuiA  his  rujecLion  of  the  principle  of  concealing 
truth  from  the  multitude,  and  bis  self-devotion  in  diffusing  it  among  all 
at  a  risk  of  liberty  and  life.  lie  wandered  from  country  to  country, 
withstanding  polytheism  to  its  fuee,  and  impnrting  wisdom  in  rhapso- 
dies and  hymns,  the  form,  of  all  oibers,  calculated  moat  quickly  in  tbos8 
times  to  spread  knowledge  abroad.  To  tboeo  who  are  disposed  to  de- 
preoiate  his  phikeophical  cotKlusions,  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  somo 
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of  ihoir  most  BtrikiDg  fo-iturcs  they  bdvc  been  rcprodnccd  lo  modern 
times,  and  I  woaltl  oHer  to  Uiem  n  quotatiun  from  lliuQenonil  Scholium 
at  the  cod  of  the  thittl  book  of  the  Principia  of  Nentoii :  "  Tho  Supreme 
Gwl  exists  necessarily,  and  hy  the  Rame  necessity  lie  ex-  BoBi,rtu,,i,o,^jiu« 
istB  alwaijM  and  eiwy  wfirre.  Whence,  tdso,  lie  is  idl  sim-  "^w*"" *•»*••«■ 
ilar,  nil  eye,  all  car,  all  brain,  alt  arm,  all  power  to  peroeive,  lo  under- 
stand, and  to  acl,  but  in  a  mtinuer  col  itt  all  human,  not  at  all  corporeal; 
in  a  manner  utterly  unknown  to  ua.  jVs  a  blind  man  has  no  idea  of 
oolon^  so  bare  we  do  idea  of  tbo  manner  by  which  tho  all-wiso  God 
peiwiv(-8  and  understands  all  things.  Ho  is  utterly  void  of  all  body 
and  UxUly  figure,  and  cau  therefore  neither  be  seen,  nor  heard,  nor 
loached,  nor  ought  to  be  'worshiped  under  the  representation  of  any  cor- 
poreal thing.  Wo  h&TO  ideas  of  hia  attributes,  but  what  the  real  sub- 
stance of  nny  thing  ia  wo  know  not." 

To  the  Eleatic  Kystem  thus  originatiDg  with  Xenophnncs  is  to  be  ai- 
cribnted  the  dialectic  phaac  henceforward  so  prominpiitly  exhibited  by 
Oreek  philosophy.  It  abaudoucd,  for  thu  most  piirt,  tliu  pursuiw  which 
bad  occupied  the  lonians — the  investigation  of  visible  nature,  the  phe- 
nomena of  material  things,  and  the  laws  presiding  over  them ;  conceiv- 
ing such  to  be  merely  decoptive,  and  attaching  iiscif  to  what  seemed  to 
be  the  only  true  knowledge — an  investigation  of  Being  and  of  God. 
By  the  Eteals,  since  all  change  appeared  to  be  an  impossibility,  the 
phenomena  of  succession  presented  by  the  world  were  rcganled  as  a  pure 
illnaon,  and  tbcy  asserted  that  Time,  and  Motion,  and  Space  arc  phon- 
loams  of  the  imnginaUon,  or  vain  decepliona  of  the  fienses.  They  tbere- 
fcrc  aeparated  reason  from  opinion,  nttribuling  to  the  for^  punmUfimit^ 
mor  ooneeptiona  of  absolute  truth,  and  to  tho  latter  imper-  •««»*«p<**«- 
(botu>nB  arising  from  the  fictions  of  ecuse.  It  wns  on  this  principle  that 
Parmenides  divided  bis  work  on  "  Nature"  into  two  liooks,  the  first  on 
Itouon,  tho  second  on  Opinion.  Starting  from  tho  nature  of  Being,  tho 
nnereated  and  unehaogeable,  ho  dcnie<l  altogether  the  idea  of  sucoeasion 
in  time,  and  also  the  relations  of  space,  and  pronounced  ohangc  and 
motinn,  of  whatever  kind  they  are  to  be,  mere  illusions  of  opmion. 
Hia  pantlicism  app^ara  in  tho  declnrolion  that  the  All  is  PMrn^jtHom- 
thought  and  intelligence;  and  this,  indeed,  constitTilca  tho  '"b i*«n»""i>- 
eeacntiol  featore  of  his  doctrine ;  for,  by  thus  placing  thought  and  lieing 
in  parallelism  with  each  othe-r,  and  interconnecting  tliem  by  the  eoncep- 
jion  that  it  ia  for  the  sake  of  being  that  thought  exists,  ho  shoved  that 

py  most  necesearily  be  conceived  of  as  one. 

jh  profound  doctrines  occupied  the  first  book  of  the  poem  of  Par 
nenides;  in  tho  second  be  treated  of  opinion,  which,  as  we  have  said, 
ia  altogether  dfipendent  on  the  senses,  and  therefore  unreliable,  not,  how- 
ever, that  it  must  necewuirily  1)6  absolutely  false.  It  is  scarcely  {Kissi* 
bio  for  ua  to  rooonstruct  from  the  remains  of  bis  works  the  details  of 
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cealmenb  aod  mjstiGcation,  ott  is  strikingly  sliown  id  tho  history  of  tlw 

Ctf  FythagOTAS,  the  foander  of  this  sect,  but  little  is  known  with  cer- 
Pjaucon*.  taltity  ;  eveii  tlio  diito  of  liis  birtU  is  contested.  Probably  he 
Nitwphjof.  yj^  (j^jj.y  jjj^  Samoa  about  B.C.  5-10.  If  we  were  not  ex|ireasly 
told  so,  we  should  recognize  from  hia  doctrines  that  bo  had  been  in  Egypt 
and  India.  Some  eminent  scholars,  who  desire  on  all  occasions  to  mag- 
nify the  Icaroing  of  ancient  Europe,  depreciate  aa  far  as  they  can  the 
aniversal  testimony  of  antiquity  that  such  nns  the  origin  of  the  kuovl- 
edge  of  Pythagoras,  asserting  that  the  constitution  of  the  Egyptian  priest- 
hood rendered  it  iinjjossiblc  for  a  ibreigner  to  become  initiated.  Th^ 
forget  that  the  nricicnt  system  of  that  country  had  been  totally  destroy^ 
in  the  great  revolution  which  took  place  more  than  a  ceDlury  before 
those  tiinc«.  If  it  were  not  espUcitly  statai  by  the  ancients  that  Py« 
thqgoras  lived  for  twenty-two  years  in  Kg}r"pt,  there  is  sufficient  internal 
evidence  in  his  story  to  prove  that  he  had  been  there  for  a  long  tiin& 
Just  as  a  connoisseur  can  detect  the  hand  of  a  master  by  the  style  of  ft 
painting,  so  one  who  has  devoted  attention  to  the  old  systems  of  thoogbt 
sees  the  Egyptian  in  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras  at  a  glance. 

He  passed  into  Italy  during  the  reign  of  Tiirquin  the  Proud,  and  set- 
tled at  Crotonn,  a  Greek  colonial  city  on  the  Bay  of  Tarentura.  At  first 
he  established  a  fwhool,  but,  favored  by  local  dissensions,  he  gradually 
organized  from  the  youth  who  availed  tbcmselvuit  of  his  instructions  A 
eeoret  political  society.  Already  it  had  passed  into  a  ma2:im  among  the 
learned  Greeks  that  it  is  not  advantageous  to  communicate  knowlectge 
too  firecly  to  the  people — a  bitter  experience  in.  persecutions  seemed  to 
demonstrate  that  the  maxim  was  founded  in  truth.  The  step  from  a 
secret  philosophical  society  to  a  political  conspiracy  is  but  short.  Py- 
tliagoras  appears  to  have  taken  it.  The  diseii^lca  who  were  admitted  to 
his  scientific  secrets  after  a  period  of  probation  and  process  of  cxomiDa- 
lion  constituted  a  ready  inatnunent  of  intrigue  against  the  state,  the  i»- 
sue  of  whicli,  aAer  a  time,  appeared  in  the  supplanting  of  the  ancient 
senate  and  the  exaltation  of  Pythagoraa  and  hia  club  to  the  administra^ 
tion  of  government.  The  actions  of  men  in  alt  times  are  detennincd  by 
similar  principles;  and  as  it  would  be  now  with  such  a  conspiracy,  so  it 
was  then ;  for,  though  the  Pythagorean  influence  spread  from  Crotona  to 
other  Italian  towns,  an  overwhelming  reaction  soon  set  in, the  innova- 
tors were  driven  into  exile,  their  institutions  destroyed,  and  their  found- 
er fell  a  victim  to  his  enemies. 

Tbo  organiaation  attempted  by  the  Pythagoreans  is  an  exception  to 
the  general  policy  of  the  Greeks.  The  philosophical  schools  had  l>ecn 
merely  points  of  reunion  for  those  entertaining  similar  opinion.?;  but  in 
tho  state  they  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  having  had  any  political  exist- 
once. 


I 
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mca  orUbmctliod:  "Ho  aakc<l  ifa  gmin  ofoorn,or  tlic  ten  thousaudth 
put  of  a  gnuQ  vould,  nbca  it  fell  lo  tbt:  ground,  make  a  iioific,  B«u)g 
iojwerod  in  the  negative,  ho  farther  asked  whether,  then,  would  a  nwas- 
ure  of  corn.  This  being  necessarily  aifirmcd,  ho  ^«n  denuuidtHl  wbctli- 
er  the  moarare  was  nut  in  some  determinatQ  ratio  to  the  single  grain; 
us  litis  could  not  be  dcuied,  hv  waa  ubk  tu  conclude,  citlier,  then,  the 
bosbel  of  com  makes  no  noise  on  falUiig,  or  else  the  rery  smallest  pop 

ItJoD  of  a  grain  docs  the  same." 
To  the  names  already  given  as  belonging  to  the  £lcatic  school  may 
be  sdded  that  of  Molissus  of  Saraos,  who  aiso  founded  bis  umvjtuiimat 
,  ni^ment  on  the  nature  of  Being,  deducing  iu  unity,  un-  *>'s»™* 
4^iiingcabUity,  and  indivisibility.  He  denied,  like  the  rest  of  liis  school, 
all  cbaugo  and  uiotiou,  regarding  them  ua  mure  Ulusious  of  the  senses. 
From  the  indivisibility  of  beiug  be  inferred  iu  inoorpareulity,  and  there- 
fbie  denied  all  bodily  oxistenoo. 

The  li«t  of  Eleatic  jjliilosophers  is  doubtfully  closed  by  the  name  of 
Kmpedocles  of  Agrigentiim,  who  in  legend  almost  rivals  J*y-  jo/^myiytt 
Uugona.    la  the  East  he  learned  medicine  and  magic,  the  art  ^»~«^ 
of  working  mindes,  of  producing  rain  and  wind.    He  decked  lilmsdf 
ID  priestly  garments,  a  golden  girdle,  and  a  crown,  prodaiming  liimself 

Ilo  be  A  gtxb  It  is  said  by  some  that  be  never  died,  but  nscendtfd  to  the 
■kies  in  the  midst  of  a  supematuml  glory.  By  tx>me  it  is  related  that 
he  Ica^jed  into  the  crater  of  Ktna,  that,  the  manner  of  his  dcalh  boing 
unknown,  be  might  still  continue  to  pate  for  a  god — un  expectation  dia- 
appointed  by  an  eruption  which  cast  out  one  of  his  brazen  sandals. 

Agreeably  to  the  school  to  which  be  belonged,  be  looked  to  Reastm 
Mid  distrusted  the  Senses.  From  his  fragments  it  has  been  iufertud 
that  he  was  skeptical  of  the  guidance  of  the  former  as  well  as  of  the 
latter,  founding  his  distrust  on  the  imperfection  the  soul  baa  oontracbed, 
uulfbr  nhich  it  baa  been  condemned  to  exiBtenoo  in  this  world, and  even 
to  tiwwnigration  from  body  to  body.  Adopting  the  Eleatic  doctrine 
that  liko  can  be  only  known  by  like,  fina  by  fire,  love  by  love,  the 
recognition  of  the  divine  by  man  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  l^ivine  ex- 
_  ists.  His  primary  elements  were  four — Eartli,  Air,  Fire,  and  Water ; 
P  lo  these  ho  added  two  principles.  Love  and  Hate.  The  QamiBciamjr^ 
fotir  dements  he  regarded  as  four  gods,  or  divine  eternal  vhy.  ' 
fbrocs,  sinoc  out  of  them  all  things  are  made.  Love  he  regards  as  the 
creattTD  power,  the  destroyer  or  modifier  being  Hate.  It  is  obrioos^ 
ibcrcfoie,  that  in  him  the  strictly  philosojiliical  system  of  Xenophanes 
hsid  degenerated  into  a  mixed  and  mystical  view,  iu  which  the  physipol, 
the  metaphysical,  and  the  moral  were  confounded  together ;  and  that,  as 
the  necessary  oonsequcnco  of  such  a  state,  iho  principles  of  knowledge 
vara  becoming  unsuttliK),  a  suspicion  arising  tlint  nil  philusophicol  sys- 
tBDW  wera  unreliable,  and  a  general  skujiticism  was  already  setting  in. 
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To  thU  icsalt,  in  no  gmall  degree,  tbe  laljore  of  Pcmocritus  of  Abdcia 
iiiso  tendetl.  He  hnd  biul  the  advantages  derived  from  wealth  in  Hk 
procurement  of  knowledge,  for  it  is  Baid  that  liU  f&tlierwas  rich  enough 
to  be  able  to  cuiertfyn  the  Persian  King  Xerxcg,  who  was  so  gratified 
thereby  that  he  left  several  Magi  and  Chaldeans  to  complete  Uie  edu- 
cation of  the  youth.  On  their  tather's  death,  Democritus,  dividisg  with 
his  brothers  the  estate,  took  as  his  portion  tho  share  consistiog  of 
money,  leaving  to  them  tho  lands,  that  he  might  he  bettor  able  to  de. 
vote  himself  to  traveling.  He  passed  into  I^gjpt,  Ethiopia,  Perua,  and 
India,  gathering  knuwbd^  from  all  thofio  sources. 

According  to  Democritu^  "  Nothing  is  true,  or,  if  so,  is  not  certain  to 
DmbmcHm  Mwru  via."    Kevorthelees,  as  in  hi£  system  soisalion  constitutes 


ti»»u<ie.%  thought,  ana,  at  the  samo  time,  is  but  a  cnnngo  in  the  kii* 

ticnt  bdng,  "Rensations  are  of  necessity  tnie;"  from  which  somewhat 
obscuTO  pnasage  wo  may  infer  that^  in  the  view  of  Democritus,  though 
aenaation  ia  true  subjectively,  it  is  not  true  objectively.  The  sweet,  the 
bitter,  tJio  liot>  the  cold,  are  simply  creations  of  the  mind ;  but  in  the 
outer  object  to  which  wo  append  them,  atoms  and  epaoe  alone  exist,  a&d 
our  opinion  <^  tho  properucs  of  such  objects  is  founded  upon  images 
emittod  by  tliem  falling  upon  tho  genscs.  Confounding  in  this  manner 
sensation  with  thought,  and  making  them  identical,  he,  moreover,  !d- 
dodcd  Beflection  as  necessary  for  true  knowledge.  Sensation  by  itself 
being  nnreliablc.  Thus,  thongli  Sensation  mny  indicate  to  us  tltat 
sweet,  bitter,  hot,  cold,  occur  in  bodies.  Reflection  tcachos  us  that  this  ia 
altogether  nn  illusion,  and  that,  in  rcabty,  atoms  and  ppacc  alone  exist. 

Di^voling  his  nttention,  then,  to  tho  problem  of  pciception^ — how  the 
mind  becomes  aware  of  thi2  existence  of  external  things — he  resorted  to 
the  hypothesis  that  tbcy  constantly  throw  off  images  of  Ihcmselvoa, 
which  arc  assimilated  by  the  tur  through  which  they  have  to  •pass,  and 
enter  tho  aoul  by  pores  in  its  sensitive  organs.  Hence  such  images, 
being  merely  of  the  aujwrficjal  form,  are  necessarily  imperfect  and  un- 
true, and  so,  therefore,  must  be  the  knowledge  yielded  by  ihcm.  De- 
mocritus rejected  the  one  element  of  tlic  Elralicf,  afiimiing  that  there 
must  bc!  many ;  but  he  did  not  receive  tho  four  of  Empcdoclca,  nor  bis 
principles  ofLovo  and  Date,  nor  the  homooomeriic  of  Aiiaxagoras.  Ho 
HeiBinJiww  a»  'J'*^*  denied  that  the  primary  elements  had  any  oensihle  qual- 
■■amieUny.  j^j^g  wliatcvpr.  He  conoeivcd  of  nil  things  as  being  com- 
posed of  invisible,  intangible,  and  indivisible  particles  or  atoms,  which, 
by  reason  of  variation  in  their  configuration,  combination,  or  position, 
giye  riac  to  the  varieties  of  forms:  to  the  atom  he  imputed  self-exist- 
ence and  eternal  duration.  His  doctrine,  therefore,  explains  how  it  is 
that  the  many  can  arise  from  the  one,  and  in  this  ponicular  he  recon- 
ciled the  apparent  contradir''  ''  th«  Tonians  and  Elcatics.  Tho  the- 
ory of  choinistr  intially  includes  his  views.    Tho 
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I  formative  principle  of  Nature  be  retarded  as  be-  rHrtiiir.rn*.Mj 
.     iiiyorl'ate;  but  there  aro  indications  that  by  tbia  «*"—•*■'■ 
manl  nothiog  more  thim  irreveraible  law. 

A  ^fvteta  thus  basal  upon  severe  mathematical  congiderationa,  aad 
Ubng  OS  itft  Htortiug-poiiil  a  vacuum  luid  atoms — ihc  former  acliooless 
iuxl  paeskmlfi^;  which  oonsidera  Lhu  production  of  now  things  as  only 
ucv  tggn^tioQS,  and  the  decay  of  the  old  03  scparationt; ;  which  rccog- 
aise»  in  compound  btxliia  s]x;cilic  arraiigementu  of  atoms  to  one  another; 
whicb  eon  rise  to  the  oonoeptioii  that  even  a  8iugl«  atom  may  comtlitutQ 
a  world — aach  a  system  may  commcud  itself  to  our  alteutiou  for  iui  re- 
suite,  bub  surely  not  to  our  approval,  when  we  find  it  carrying  us  to  the 
oonolttsion^  that  even  matliematical  cognition  ia  a  more  aemblance ;  that 
tbe  floul  is  only  a  finely-constituted  form  fitted  into  tbo  groeser  bodily 
rramo;  thai  even  to  reason  itself  there  is  an  absolute  ira-  budMMhda. 
pOMtbility  of  all  certainty;  that  skepticism  is  to  be  indulged  in  to  that 
degree  that  we  may  doubt  whether,  whi-n  a  cone  h.ts  been  cut  asunder, 
ita  two  surfaces  are  alike ;  Uiat  the  final  n.-.tult  of  human  intjuiry  ia  the 
abeolald  dctnonslrutiun  that  man  is  incapable  of  knowledge;  that,  evca 
if  the  truth  ia  in  bis  possession,  ho  can  never  be  certain  of  it;  that  tho 
world  lit  an  illusive  phantasm,  and  that  there  i»  no  God. 

kl  D^d  scarcely  refer  to  the  legundary  stories  related  of  Democritus, 
I  as  that  lie  pnt  out  his  eyes  with  a  burning-glasa  that  he  might  1,^3,  „f 
no  longvr  bo  deladed  with  their  false  iudicationa,  and  more  ""»«*""•■ 
tmnqtully  exeroisQ  bis  reason — a  fiction  bearing  upon  its  face  tho  oon- 
letnptuoos  aocosation  of  bia  antagonists,  bnt,  by  tbo  stolidity  of  subsc- 
qaimt  ages,  Tcootvcd  ns  an  nctnal  jact  instead  of  a  sarcasm.  ^Vs  to  liis 
liabit  of  so  constantly  deriding  the  knowledge  attd  follies  of  men  that 
ho  univennlly  aoquinrd  the  epithet  of  the  laughing  phUosopber,  we  may 
raodvo  the  opinion  of  the  great  physician  Ilippocmtos  who,  being  ro- 
qncsted  by  the  people  of  Abdera  to  euro  him  of  his  madness,  aflcr  long 
dtfOOBi^g  with  him,  expressed  him&jlf  penotmtcd  with  admimtiou,  :md 
even  with  the  most  profound  veneration  for  him,  and  rebuked  those 
who  bad  sent  him  wi^  the  remark  that  tbcy  themselves  were  the  more 
dMcmpcrod  of  ihc  two. 

Thos  far  European  Qrccco  had  done  btit  little  in  the  cause  of  philoti- 
opby.    The  ehief  schools  wcro  in  Asia  Minor,  or  among  the  Greek  col- 
onies of  Italy,     But  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  iii«of,*nw,p(.riB 
motlicr  country  was  to  enter  upon  a  distinguished  career,  ^^''''i'™'  "•*•** 
tboagli,  it  must  be  confL-ssed,  from  a  most  unfavorable  beginning.    This 
was  by  no  means  tlic  otily  occasion  00  which  the  intellectual  activity 
H  of  the  Greek  oolontcs  made  itself  felt  in  the  destinies  of  Europe.    Tbo 
H  mercantile  character  in  a  community  has  ever  been  found  conducive  to 
H  mental  aotivity  and  physical  adventure;  it  holds  in  liglit  esteem  pre- 
"^  scriptivo  opinion,  and  puts  things  at  tbo  actual  value  they  at  the  time 
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possass.  If  tlie  Greek  colonies  thus  discliarged  tha  iinportaat  foactioa 
of  intro(lticin{f  and  diBsemiuuting  tipeculativu  plulosopliy,  we  shall  find 
them  again,  five  hundred  years  later,  occapied  with  a  similar  task  on 
the  ttdrent  of  that  petiod  in  which  philosophical  speculation  vas  about 
to  bo  supplanted  by  religious  faith.  For  thoro  can  bo  no  doubt  that, 
hamanly  speaking,  the  cause  of  the  rapid  propagation  of  Christianity, 
Q^CTdjimig.  in  its  first  ages, lay  in  the  extraordinary  facilities  existing 
itiKvtdnu.  among  tho  commercial  communities  scattered  all  around 
,the  Hhon»  of  tho  Mediterranean  Sea,  from  tho  ports  of  the  Levant  to 
thoso  of  Franco  and  Spain.  An  incessant  intcrcourso  woti  kept  op 
among  them  during  the  five  centuries  before  Christ;  it  became,  under 
Rrnnan  influenci^  more  and  moro  active,  and  of  increasing  polirical  im- 
portance. Such  a  stale  uf  thinga  in  in  the  highest  degree  conducive  to 
the  prop(^tion  of  thought,  and,  indeed,  to  its  origination,  through  the 
constant  excitement  it  furniahea  to  intellectual  activity.  Commercial 
oommunities,  ia  thia  respect,  present  a  striking  contra^  to  agricultaial. 
By  tbcir  aid  spocnlativo  philosophy  was  rapidly  disseminated  every 
where,  as  was  subseqncntjy  Chrisiianiiy.  But  the  agriculturists  stead- 
fastly adhered  with  marvelous  stolidity  to  their  ancestral  traditions  and 
polytheistic  absurdities,  until  the  very  designation — paganism — -under 
which  their  system  passes  'waa  given  as  a  nickname  derived  from  them- 
selves. 

The  intellectual  condition  of  the  Greek  colonies  of  Italy  and  Sicilj 
FWtoMii^a  has  not  mtrnctal  the  attention  of  criiias  in  the  manner  it 
oiMkcoioniM.  deaervesL  For,  though  its  political  result  may  ajjpcar  to 
those  whose  attention  is  filed  by  mere  material  a^randizement  to  have 
been  totally  ecliphod  by  the  subsequent  power  of  the  Boman  Tcpnblto, 
to  one  who  looks  at  things  in  a  raoro  general  way  it  may  be  a  probable 
inquiry  whether  tho  philosophy  cultivated  in  those  towns  has  not,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  product^  as  solid  and  lasting  results  as  the  militar}' 
achievements  of  the  Eternal  Citj-.  Tho  relations  of  tho  Italian  pcnin- 
sola  to  the  career  of  European  civilization  arc  to  bo  classified  under 
throo  epochs,  the  first  corresponding  lo  the  philosophy  generated  in 
the  southern  Greek  towns:  this  would  have  attained  the  elevation  long 
before  reachetl  in  tlie  advanced  systems  of  India  bad  it  not  been  prevent- 
ed by  the  rapiddevelopment  of  Roman  power;  tho  second  presents  tho 
military  influence  of  republican  and  imperial  Bome ;  to  the  third  belongs 
the  agency  of  ecclesiastical  Bome;  for  the  production  of  the  last  we  shall 
find  bcrcafter  that  the  two  preceding  conspire.  Tho  Italian  effect  npcm 
the  whole  bos  therefore  been  philosophical,  material,  and  mixed.  Wc 
are  greatly  in  want  of  a  history  of  the  first,  for  which  doubtless  many 
facte  still  remain  to  a  painstaking  and  enlightened  inquirer. 

It  WAS  on  account  olJi^Bf  1  territory  and  her  numerous  peculation 
ihatGroecow      '"  e.    To  these  motives  must  bo  added 


» 


dissenaiona,  and  particularly  the  oonscqacQcea  c^  aoequal  mar- 
m^    So  numerous  did  tbcsooolonics  andtbcir  oSii}iootsb(x»me,thAt 
A  great  Greek  influcQce  pcrrndcd  all  the  Mediterranean  o,1^aof|^,(.,e.k 
Anras  and  many  of  the  m«st  im[)orlant  islnnds,  nttention  w'"'""' •p'™- 
DOfe  particuLirl/  buiug  paid  to  the  lallcr,  from  iheir  auppost-d  sirat**gi- 
oaJnloe;  thuB,iD  the  opinion  of  Alexander  the  Greats  tlie  command 
of  Uie  Ueditermncan  lay  in  the  poescsson  of  Cyprus.    The  Gruek  col- 
oniBtSTrere  filibualers;  they  sciaicd  by  force  the  women  wherever  they 
aeCUed,  bat  lUcir  duldreo  were  taught  to  epeak  the  pat«mnl  langnngc,  us 
has  been  the  esse  in  more  recent  times  with  the  descendants  of  tbe 
SfuniaiUa  in  America.    The  wealth  of  somo  of  these  Greek  colonial 
lowna  is  aaid  to  hare  been  incredible    Crotou  was  more  than  twelve 
miles  in  oirciimfereQce;  and  Sjbaris,  another  of  the  ItoUot  cities,  waseo 
loaiirioaa  and  di-iaipatcd  as  cren  to  give  rise  to  a  proverb.    The  pros- 
perity of  these  places  was  due  to  two  causes:  they  were  not  only  the 
oentres  of  great  agricultural  districts,  but  carried  on  an  aciivo  cotn* 
merccin  all  directions,  tbe  denae  population  of  the  mother  country  offer 
itig  them  a  steady  and  profitablo  market;  they  also  maintained  an  active 
tnffic  with  all  the  Mcditorrancan  cities;  thus,  if  they  furnished  Athena 
with  corn,  they  also  furnished  Carthago  with  oil.    In  the  Greek  cities 
ooiuiocted  with  thia  colonial  Rystem,  BBpecinlly  in  Athena,  the  busine^ 
of  ahip-building  and  navigation  were  so  extensively  prosecuted  as  to 
give  a  special  character  to  public  life.     In  other  parts  of  Greece,  as 
in  Sparta,  it  was  altogctlter  different    In*  that  Btat«  the  laws  of  Lycur- 
gaa  had  abolished  private  property;  all  things  were  held  in  common;  it 
was  sarago  life  roduocd  to  a  sy^teni,  and  therefore  there  was  no  object  in 
ooramerce.     But  in  Athens,  so  far  fYom  being  dishonorablo  was  eom- 
merco  rcgardeti,  that  some  of  the  most  Ulustrioiis  men,  whose  names 
luTe  deacendcd  to  us  as  philosophers,  were  occupied  with  mercantile 
panmifl.    Aristotle  kept  a  druggist's  shop  in  Athens,  and  Plato  sold  oil 
inE^t. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Atben»,  had  she  succeeded  in  tbe  conqaest 
of  Sicily,  t»)  miike  an  attempt  upon  Carthage,  foreseeing  therein  iho  do* 
minion  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  was  actually  realized  sabscquently  by 
Borne.  The  destruction  of  that  city  constituted  the  point  of  ascendency 
in  the  history  of  iho  Great  Repuhlic  Carthage  stood  upon  a  peninsula 
fijrty-five  miles  round,  with  a  neck  only  three  miles  across.  Tlep  terri- 
tory has  been  cKtimated  as  having  a  sea-lino  of  not  less  than  1400  miles, 
and  eontaining  SOO  towns;  she  had  also  posscEsions  in  Spain,  in  Sicily, 
and  other  Mcditcmncan  islandBf  acquired,  not  by  conqnest^  but  by  col- 
OQizatiOQ.  In  the  silver  mines  of  Spain  she  cmplovcd  not  less  than 
forty  thousand  men.  In  th&^e  respects  she  was  guided  by  tbe  maxims 
of  bcr  Phcenictan  ancestry,  for  tbe  Tynans  had  colonized  for  depdts,  and 
bid  forty  Btaliona  of  that  kind  in  the  Mediterranean.    Indeed,  Carthage 
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herself  originated  ia  that  waj,  oving  ber  d«TeI<^>nieDt  to  the  poratkni 
owttaiMMN-  she  held  ai  the  juncture  of  the  e«st  and  west  basius.  The 
EZamMM.  Cartba^ian  merchantti  did  not  carry  for  hire,  but  dcaJt  i^ 
their  oomnioditios.  This  implied  on  cxtcosivo  «jslciu  of  depots  ana 
bondiag.  They  bad  anticipnted  many  of  the  devices  of  modem  com- 
merce. Thoy  effected  insurances,  made  loons  od  bottomTj,  and  it  haa 
beeu  supposed  that  their  leathcni  muaey  may  have  been  of  the  nature 
of  our  bAak  notes. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  ire  bare  spoken  of  tho  attempts  of  tbe  Ato^ 
AM^mtivu  aticd  on  Egypt  and  the  south  £hoT«  of  the  Meditermncan;  vra 
J2iIJfc"*j2r  *'*^*  ^^^  **  ^""^  ***  *^*^''  operations  on  the  north  shore,  tho 
*'■■'"""■"  consequetioes  of  which  are  of  tbe  utmost  interest  in  the  hi»* 
tory  of  philosophy.  It  appears  that  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  after  their 
contest  with  the  Lydian  kings,  had  iallcn  on  easy  prey  lo  the  Porsiaa 
power.  It  remained,  therefore,  only  for  that  power  to  pass  to  tbe  Ea* 
rapean  cootinoot.  A  pretext  is  easily  found  where  the  policy'  is  so  clL-ar. 
So  far  88  tbe  internal  cooditiou  of  Greece  was  coDccmcd,  nothing  could 
be  more  tempting  to  an  invader.  There  gecmed  to  be  uo  bond  of  union 
between  tbe  different  towne,  and,  indeed,  the  more  promineni  ones  might 
be  n^ardcd  as  in  a  state  of  chronic  revolution.  Jn  Athens,  since  B.C. 
632,  tbe  lawd  of  Draco  bad  been  supplanted  by  those  of  Solon ;  and 
ogaiD  and  again  the  government  had  bcea  seized  by  violence  or  ^incd 
"through  intrigue  by  one  mlvuiituror  ailer  another.  Under  these  cii^ 
cmmimvmu  cunistances  the  Persian  king  passed  an  army  into  Europe. 
otnfta.  Tbe  military  events  of  both  this  and  tho  succeeding  inva* 

son  under  Xerxes  have  been  more  tlian  sufBciently  illustrated  by  the 
brilliant  imagination  of  the  lively  Greeks.  It  was  needless,  howeN-er, 
to  devise  such  fictions  as  the  million  of  men  who  crossed  into  Europe, 
or  the  two  hundred  thousand  who  lay  dernl  upon  the  field  alter  the 
battle  of  Platffia.  If  there  were  not  such  Htubbom  facts  as  the  captura 
■nwiBrjww'  ^"'■^  burning  of  Alhen--*,  the  circumstance  tlint  these  wars  lasl^ 
'Si'^^i^^  cd  for  fifty  years  would  be  sufficient  to  inform  ua  iliat  all 
•**•***  tho  advantages  were  not  on  one  side.  Wars  do  not  last  so 
long  without  bringing  upon  both  parties  disasters  as  well  as  conferring 
glories;  and  had  these  been  so  extennuiaiinj;  and  overwhelming  as 
classical  authors  have  supposed,  our  surprise  may  well  be  excited  that 
tbe  Persian  annals  have  preserved  so  little  memory  tbcrcof.  Greece 
did  not  pcrceivo  that,  if  posterity  must  take  her  accounts  as  trae,  ihcy 
mtist  give  tJio  palm  of  glory  to  Persia,  who  could,  with  unfaltering 
peiwreranco,  i>ersi8t  in  attacks  illustrated  by  such  unparallekd  catas- 
trophes. She  did  not  perc^ve  that  the  annals  of  a  nation  may  be  mora 
splendid  firom  tlicir  exhibiting  a  courage  which  could  bear  up  for  half 
H  oenlury  against  cuutinu^i  'lynstcra,  and  extract  victory  at  kst  &om 
d«ieaL 
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h.  pmsoaooQ  of  their  }>oliiry^,  tbo  Persians  extended  tbcir  dominion  to 
CjmM  and  Barca  on  the  south,  aa  vtqU  as  to  Thriioc  ami  MiiccdoDia  on 
t^  north.  Tb*j  Persiim  wars  gave  rise  to  that  wooderfol  development 
nfirtefc  art  which  has  so  worthily  excitcil  the  ndminition  of  subee- 
(jomigea.  The  aaaertiou  in  quite  true  that  aAer  those  want  the  GreeVs 
amU  form  in  sculpture  living  men.  Od  the  part  of  the  Fenians,  these 
oiliUxy  undcrtjikinga  were  not  of  the  base  kiud  bo  common  in  antiq- 
uity; Uicy  vara  the  canyingout  of  a  policy  conceived  with  great  abil- 
'Wft^BX  objoa  beiog  to  obtain  couutrica  for  tribute  and  not  for  devas- 
tdiio.  Tbo  great  critic  Niebubr,  by  whose  opinions  I  am  guided  in  the 
fim  I  express  of  ibcso  cvenl«,  admits  that  the  Greek  accounts,  when 
>— ^hiH,  present  little  that  was  possible.  The  Persian  empire  does 
MtSGon  to  have  suffered  at  all;  and  Plato,  whose  opinion  must  be  con- 
•dmd  as  of  very  great  authority,  says  tbat,  on  the  whole,  the  Persian 
OB  reflect  extremely  little  honor  on  the  Greeks.  It  was  asserted  that 
SBJy  thiny-one  towns,  and  most  of  them  small  ones,  were  faithful  to 
(hetce.  Treason  to  her  seem.'!  for  years  in  succession  to  have  infected 
iJl  ber  ablest  men.  It  was  not  Pausanin.'i  alone  who  wiinted  to  be  king 
■deriheauprenoacy  of  Persia.  Such  a  satrap  would  have  bonte  about 
4<  aete  relation  to  tbo  great  Mng  as  the  modem  pacha  docs  to  the 
gnotl  peiguior.  However,  wq  must  do  justice  to  those  able  men.  A 
big  vas  what  Greece  io  reality  required ;  had  sbe  ttecuied  one  at  tlus  , 
IfflB  itrong  enough  to  have  lield  her  confiiciing  interests  in  check,  she 
*OttW  have  become  the  mistress  of  the  world.  Her  leading  men  aaw 
Oil 

Ths  elcvoting  effect  of  the  Persian  wars  was  chiefly  felt  in  Atben& 

It  wia  there  that  tlio  grand  development  of  pure  nrt,  litont-  tiib  mnwiiiaiM 

iBTe^anu  science  look  place.     As  to  Sparta,  gho  remainen  lortnupwfnm. 

WbuouB  as  she  bad  ever  been ;  the  Spartans  continuing  robbers  and 

LinipaBtais,  in  their  national  life  exhibiting  not  a  oinglc  feature  that  can 

\ha  OOOUBeodcd.     MeohauicAl  art  reached  itd  [perfection  at  Corinth ;  real 

;jtt  Athena,  finding  a.  multitude  not  only  of  true,  but  also  of  ncwex- 

Befbio  Pericles  tbo  only  si;vIo  of  architecture  was  the  Doric; 

became  at  <moe  the  age  of  jjcrfect  beauty.    It  also  became  the  age 

kf  freedom  in  thinking  and  departure  from  the  national  faith.  tiari<n«raM 

this  Kspoct  the  history  of  Pericles  and  of  Aspasia  is  very  *"  "*■ 
■gniiicant.  His,  also,  was  tlie  great  age  of  oratory,  but  of  oratory  Icad- 
bg  to  delusion,  the  dcmocntticai  forms  of  Athens  being  altogether  dc- 
o^TC,  power  crvcr  remaiaiJig  in  tbo  Lands  of  a  few  loading  men,  who 
did  ercrry  thing.  The  true  popular  Bentiment,  aa  was  almost  olwayii  the 
cam  under  those  nncicDt  republican  institutions,  could  find  for  itself  nO 
|Xa«ui3  of  cxprcsMon.  The  great  men  wore  only  too  prone  to  regard 
iicir  fellow -citizcnB  as  a  rabble,  mere  things  to  be  playod  off  against  ono 
r,  and  to  consider  that  the  objects  of  life  are  dominion  and  loBt; 
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diat  lore,  sclf-eacrifloc,  and  dcvoUon  am  Bctioiui ;  tliat  ootba  arc  only 
good  for  decq)UOD.  ^ 

Though  thft  Rtondanl  of  stAtesmonship,  At  the  period  of  tho  Pernaa  ™ 
wnnt,  Kits  very  low,  tliera  can  be  uo  doubt  tliat  among  Uio  Greek  lend' 
W8  were  those  who  clearly  understood  the  causes  of  the  Asimtc  attack, 
and  hcuce,  with  oa  inatinct  of  seirprcscn-iutiDn,  defensive  ulHiincca  wen 
coDtutualljr  maiataiacd  with  l^gypt  AVbcti  tlieu  valor  and  eudumw 
Till  HMtr  »i«*  '*'"^  given  to  the  Greeks  n  glorious  issue  to  the  wrir.  thu  art- 
i-wau.  f^fjg  contained  in  the  final  ireuljr  manifcsl  dourly  tba  mo- 

tives and  understanding)!  of  both  parties.  No  I'etsian  reasd  woi  to 
appear  bctwci'^n  the  Cyancon  Rocks  and  Clirlidouian  I  '  '  no  Pa* 
sian  army  to  upproacU  nithio  three  days'  journey  of  tu'  _  i  rn^cc&n 
Sod,  B.a  449. 

To  Athens  beraelf  the  war  bad  given  political  snprrmacy.  Vtv  ami 
only  look  at  her  coudiuon  CAy  years  afler  ibe  battle  of  PlataDa.  Sbe 
was  the  mistress  along  Asia  Minor  of  more  than  a  thonaand  miles  of 
coast;  she  held  as  dependencies  more  than  forty  ifdanda;  she  oontrolM 
the  straits  between  Curopo  and  Asia ;  her  fleets  ranged  the  Medilem- 
nean  and  ttic  Black  Sens  uneontroHed ;  £he  had  monopolized  the  trajb 
of  all  the  adjoiniag  countries;  her  magazines  were  fall  of  the  most  vala- 
able  objects  of  commerce.  Front  tlie  ashen  of  the  Pension  fire  shu  had 
risen  ap  so  supremely  beautiful  tlmt  her  temples,  her  stotaea,  her  woria 
nakMta-iiH  of  art,  in  tlicir  exquisite  perfection,  have  since  liod  no  ].ianl- 
ndfuiwviqr.  Icl  in  the  world.  Her  iiitellectud  supremacy  cqualixl  her 
political.  To  her,  as  to  a  focal  point,  the  mys  of  light  from  every  di* 
rection  converged.  The  pbiloeopbors  of  Italy  and  Asia  Minor  directed 
Uicir  etcjffi  to  bcr  as  to  the  acknowledged  centre  of  mental  acdTitj.  iU 
to  ^gypt,  an  utter  ruin  bad  bcfnllon  her  since  she  was  dwohlc<l  Ly  0» 
Peisian  armn.  Yet  we  must  not  therefore  infer  that  though,  as  toy 
querors,  the  Peniaus  had  trodden  out  the  most  nged  civilization  on  U* 
gloGc,  as  sovereigns  they  were  Iiatem  of  knowledge,  or  mercilas  m 
kinga.  "W^e  miist  not  forget  that  the  GrL%ks  of  Asia  Minor  wore  aa^ 
fied  with  their  nile,  or,  at  all  oveots,  proferred  rather  to  renuuu  ihv 
subjocls  than  to  contiaet  any  permanent  politktal  oonneotionB  wiib  Utt 
oonqacring  Greeks  of  Enrope. 

In  this  coodilion  of  politicd  glory,  Athens  became  not  only  tl 
place  of  new  and  bcautiAil  productions  of  art,  founded  on  .-. 
appreoiation  of  tiio  trao  than  had  yet  been  attained  to  in  t. 
ago  of  tho  world,  and  whitib,  it  may  t>c  added,  have  never  b- 
poned,  i^  indeed,  they  hare  been  Cffunlud  since,  but  nhn  abra 
ibc  rwwpuiclo  for  cveiy  |>hiIosoplucal  oj^nion.  nrw  eml  oM. 
Itoliai.  I,  Pcisiao,  all  were  brou 

ooropm.. ^.  ii..-r.    Ind--"'  '' '■''^- 

logellicr  Jua  lo  Atb«o«. 


Ihe  coIdTation  of  learning.    It  is  a  popular  enor  that  Greece,  ia  the 

Xe,  wfflB  a  learned  coiintrj-. 
Wc  lia%'c  already  seen  bow  the  researches  of  individual  inqaJrera, 
paEBsiog  from  point  to  point,  had  condacted  them,  in  many  instances,  to 
»  suspicion  of  the  futility  of  human,  knowledge;  and  looking  at  the  re- 
naXia  loached  by  the  succcafflve  philosophical  schools,  wo  can  not  fail  to 
ramaik  that  there  was  a  general  tendency  to  skepticism,  nut. »/ pwicupbr 
We  have  seen  how,  from  the  material  and  tangible  begin-  "  "'''  "•  "™"'- 
niDgB  of  the  lonians,  the  Kleatics  land  us  not  only  in  a  bkok  atheism, 
Uot  iu  a  disbelief  of  the  esistcnce  of  tbo  world.    And  though  it  may  bo 
ukl  that  thcae  were  only  the  isolated  results  of  Epecial  schools,  it  is  not 
to  Ije  forgotten  that  they  were  of  schools  the  most  advanced.    The  time 
had  now  arrived  when  the  nomo  of  a  master  was  no  more  to  usurp  the 
place  of  reason,  us  bad  been  hitherto  the  case;  wbca  the.sc  last  results 
of  the  dificrcnt  mclhodrt  of  philosophiKing  were  lo  be  brought  Ittgether, 
^    a  criticism  of  a  higbi:r  order  established,  and  conclti^oDS  of  a  higher  or- 
H    <hr  dednccd. 

H  Thus  it  will  ever  bo  with  all  human  investigation.  The  primitive 
^m  iddlosophical  uloments  from  which  we  start  are  examined,  cumnnDcnMu 
r     list  by  one  and  ibon  by  another,  each  drawing  his  own  spc*  lair^ 

aal  ooDclusioDS  and  deductions,  and  ench  firmly  believing  in  the  truth 
of  bis  inferences.  Each  analyst  haa  seen  the  whole  subject  (torn  a  par- 
ticular point  of  view,  without  concerning  himself  with  the  discordances, 
eootnulietions,  and  iucompuUbilitioa  obvious  enough  when  his  coiiclu- 

»aoos  come  to  be  compared  with  those  of  other  analysts  as  skillful  as 
himself.  In  process  of  time,  it  needs  must  be  that  a  new  school  of  ex- 
aQiineni  will  arise,  who,  tiking  tho  results  at  which  their  predecessors 
have  turircd  from,  an  examination  of  the  primary  elements,  will  institute 
a  soooodary  comparison ;  a  comparison  of  results  with  rcsalts;  a  com- 

kparison  of  n  higher  order,  and  more  likely  to  lead  to  absolute  truth. 
Fcrhapt  t  can  not  better  convey  what  T  here  mean  by  this  secondary 
and  higher  analysis  of  philosophical  questions  than  by  introducing,  as 
an  illustration,  what  took  placo  subsequently  in  Rome  mnroMmbwi 
II  through  her  policy  of  universal  religious  toleration.  The  wmiitMr. 
K  prieMs  and  followers  of  cveiy  god  and  of  every  faith  were  permitted  to 
^B  purstie  without  raolcsution  their  special  forma  of  worship.  Of  the6e,'it 
H  Diay  be  supposed  that  nearly  all  were  perfectly  sincere  in  their  adhasioo 
^  lo  their  fipccial  divinity,  and.  if  the  occafflon  had  arisen,  oould  have  for- 
biflhod  unanswerable  argumcnlH  in  behalf  of  his  supremacy  aiid  of  the 
tralh  of  his  doctrines.  Yet  it  is  very  clear  that,  by  thus  bringing  these 
several  primary  siystems  into  contact,  n  compnriiton  of  a  soeoiidary  and 
of  a  higher  oi-der,  and  tht-reforo  far  more  likely  to  approach  to  al»cdlrte 
iroth,  must  needs  bo  established  Iwtween  them.  It  is  very  well  known 
Ihat  the  popular  rcsiilt  of  this  secondary  cxuminataoD  was  tho  philo- 
Mpbiea]  rejection  of  polytheism. 
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So^tQ  AUienB,  tbensoll^f  lb«  seoowlirj  cxomiutioa  of  phUoBophkal 
wysHenm  tod  dedacaoDs  was  skejmcisci  w  regvds  tbem  al^  uid  the  rise 
iki  b^iml  of  s  ti«w  order  of  men — tlie  Sopbkto— wLo  not  only  rejected 
the  Talidity  uf  all  furmcr  pliUoaopliiciil  tnctltodfl,  bat  earned  their  infl- 
deiity  to  a  degree  plainlj  not  irananled  bj  ibe  facts  of  the  case,  in  tbi% 
that  they  not  ouly  denied  tliat  faomaa  reasoo  Lad  tboa  fax  sooocodcd  in 
tKenaiamg  any  tbio^  bat  eren  affirmed  that  it  is  incapable,  fiom  its 
very  nature,  as  dependent  on  buinan  otgnaization^  or  the  condition  tin- 
der which  it  acta,  of  determining  the  tnith  at  all ;  naj,  that  even  if  the 
truth  is  actually  in  its  ponevion,  since  it  has  no  criterion  by  which  to 
recognLzo  it,  it  can  nob  so  much  as  be  certain  that  it  is  in  such  posaoBaoa 
cf  it.  Fr(»Q  these  principles  it  follows  that,  since  we  have  no  standard 
of  the  trap,  neither  can  we  have  any  standard  of  the  good,  and  that  otu 
ideas  of  vrbat  is  good  and  what  is  eril  ars  altogether  prodaced  by  edn- 
calioD  or  by  oonvention.  Or,  to  use  the  phraae  adopted  by  the  Sophists^ 
**  it  is  might  thai  mokes  right."  Bight  and  wrong  are  hence  seen  to  be 
mere  ficUoos  created  by  society,  ba^-iDg  no  eternal  or  absolute  existence 
in  nature.  The  will  of  a  monarch,  or  of  a  majority  in  a  commonitf, 
declaree  what  the  law  shall  be;  the  law  defines  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong;  and  those,  therefore,  instead  of  having  an  actual  existence,  are 
mere  illusions,  owing  their  birth  to  the  exercise  of  force.  It  is  might 
that  baa  determined  and  defined  what  is  right.  And  hence  it  follows 
itarniMirhiiM-  that  it  is  necdlces  for  a  mnn  to  trouble  himself  with  tho 
fwniiv.  "^  mooitiona  of  conscience,  or  to  be  troubled  thereby,  for  con* 
science,  instead  of  being  any  thing  real,  is  an  imaginary  fiction,  or,  at  tbe 
bcstjOwcs  its  origin  to  education,  and  is  the  crcatioQ  of  our  social  sta^ 
Hence  the  wise  will  give  himself  no  concern  as  to  a  mcritorimts  act  or 
ft  crime,  seeing  that  the  one  is  intrinsically  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  the  other;  but  he  will  gire  himself  sedulous  concern  as  recocts  hia 
outer  or  external  relations — bis  position  in  society ;  confonniag  his  oott 
to  that  standard  which  they  in  their  wisdom  or  folly,  but  in  the  exercise 
of  their  tni^ht,  have  declared  shall  be  regarded  as  right.  Or,  if  his  oo- 
casians  arc  such  as  to  make  it  for  hi:^  interest  to  depart  from  the  so^al 
rule, let  him  do  it  in  secrecy;  or, what  is  iar  better,  let  him  cultivate 
rhetoric,  that  noble  art  b^  which  tho  wrong  may  bo  mode  to  appear 
tbe  right ;  by  which  he  who  has  committed  a  erimc  may  so  mystify  so- 
oie^  BS  to  delude  it  into  the  belief  that  he  is  worthy  of  praise ;  and  by 
which  he  may  prove  that  his  enemy,  who  has  re:U!y  performed  some 
roeriuiriouB  docd,  has  been  guilty  of  a  crime.  Animated  by  such  con- 
siderations, tho  Sophists  passed  from  ]>laco  to  place,  offering  to  sell,  for  a 
sum  of  money,  a  knowledge  of  the  rhetorical  art,  and  disposed  of  their 
_Bervicca  in  the  instructioii  of  the  youth  of  wealthy  and  noble  families, 
^Vliat  shall  wc  say  of  s'*"''  "  »'  1  of  wich  a  stnti!  uf  tilings? 

bis:  that  it  indi  tal  and  aocial  demondiza- 


^ 
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tkm — mentil  'lemoralization,  for  the  principles  of  knowledge  wero  aap- 
pedfitnd  TQiui  pcrstiadrd  that  liJs  rca.'Kin  wiu  no  giiidn;  socini  (ktnoral- 
laatioa,  for  he  vtoa  laiiglil  that  right  and  wrong,  virtuu  anil  vioc,  oon- 
icieiKCi,  and  law,  and  God,  are  inugioary  fictions ;  that  tlierc  is  Ho  harm 
in  tbo  oominiasion  of  ein,  though  there  muy  bo  harm,  ns  assuredly  there 
is  fcfl}',  in  being  delected  therein  ;  iliat  it  ia  excellent  for  a,  man  to  sell 
lii»  coanuy  to  iho  Persian  king,  provided  that  the  sum  of  money  he  re- 
ceives is  largo  enough,  and  that  the  tranwictinn  is  so  darkly  conduclocl 
^lai  the  public,  ui]d  particularly  his  cncmit.-;^,  can  never  find  it  out.  Let 
Ua  Dcver  forget  that  patriotism  is  the  Erst  delusion  of  a  simpleton,  and 
th«  last  rcfiige  of  a  knave. 

Sach  vrcre  llio  resul  ts  of  the  first  attempt  to  correct  the  partia.1  philoa- 
Ophi«a,by  Bubmitting  them  lo  the  measure  of  a  more  universal  one;  such 
ibe  manner  in  which,  instead  of  only  losing  their  exclusivcncas  and  im- 
porfections  by  their  contact  with  one  another,  they  were  wrested  from 
ibeir  proper  object,  and  made  subacrvient  to  the  purpose  of  deception. 
Xor  was  it  alone  science  that  was  affected ;  already  might  be  discerned 
the  fbreshadowings  of  that  conviction  which  many  centuries  later  occa* 
sbued  the  final  diwtniction  of  polyiheiani  in  Rome.  Already,  in  Athena, 
the  voice  of  philoeophers  was  heard,  that  among  so  many  goda  and  so 
many  different  worahips  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  to  ThnrniKtihBna. 
•BoeTtain  what  was  tnie.  A!rp.i<ly,  many  even  of  llic  edu-  "*"''  «"«'**■ 
eated  wcro  overwhelmed  with  the  ominou8  suggestion  that,  if  ever  it 
bad  been  the  will  of  heaven  to  reveal  any  form  of  faith  to  tho  world, 
Boch  a  revelation,  considering  its  origin,  munt  necessarily  have  come 
with  such  power  as  to  override  all  opposition ;  that  if  there  existed  only 
■o  many  as  two  forms  of  fsith  eynchronous  and  successful  in  the  world, 
that  fact  would  of  itself  demonstrate  that  neither  of  them  are  true, 
and  that  there  never  had  bpcri  any  rcvektion  from  an  all-wise  and  om- 
nipolBQt  God.  Nor  was  it  merely  among  the  speculative  men  that 
these  iofidelitics  were  cherished;  the  leading  politicians  and  statcsmeo 
bad  become  deeply  infected  with  them.  It  was  not  Anaxagoras  alone 
who  was  convicted  of  atheism ;  the  same  charge  was  made  against  Per- 
kles,  the  head  of  the  republic — he  who  had  done  so  much  "2*^1^1?*''  3^ 
for  the  glory  of  Athens — tho  man  wlio,  in  practical  life,  mcUmm. 
was,  beyond  all  question,  the  first  of  his  age.  With  difficulty  he  suo- 
oeeded,  by  the  use  of  what  influence  remaiacd  to  him,  in  saving  the  life 
of  the  guilty  philosopher  his  friend,  but  in  the  public  estimation  ho  was 
nnivetsidly  viewed  as  a  participator  in  his  crime.  Tf  the  foundations  of 
philosophy  and  those  of  religion  were  thus  sapped,  the  foundations  of 
law  experienced  no  better  fate.  The  Sophists,  who  were  wandering  all 
orer  the  worid,  wiw  that  each  nation  had  its  own  ideas  of  merit  and  d<- 
nwrit,  and  therefore  its  own  system  of  law ;  that  even  in  different  towna 
there  were  contrary  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  thcroforo  op- 
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poaog  codes.    It  is  ovident  Ihm  in  such  cxflminations  tlipy  npplted  titf 
Bonio  principles  vrhicli  had  guided  tbein  in  tticir  analysda  urpbiloM^plij' 
and  religioti,  and  that  tiio  result  could  be  no  otherwise  tban  it  was,  lo 
biing  tlicm  to  tlie  oonclueion  tLikt  Uicro  m  nothing  Absolute  iit  jii£ticc  Or 
in  law.    To  what  an  appalliog  condition  has  society  arrived,  vben  it 
reaches  the  positive  conclusion  that  there  k  no  truth,  no  ittligion,  no  ji» 
tice^no  virtue  in  the  world;  that  the  only  object  uf  human  cxKrtion  is 
Qorestninod  physical  enjoyment;  the  only  standard  of  a  man's  jKsitioB, 
wealth;  that,  sinca  there  is  no  posHibilily  of  truth,  vbose  eternal  pria- 
dplcs  might  ficrvc  for  an  uncontrovertible  find  common  guid'  M 

rcAort  to  deccpliou  and  the  arts  of  persuasion,  that  we  may  -   ,  -  -   -  vit 
to  our  purjtoses;  that  there  is  no  aiii  in  nndemiining  the  social  conLract; 
IK)  crime  in  blaspt»;iny,  or  rather  there  in  no  lihLiphcniy  iit  all,  since 
there  are  no  god^;  that  "  man  is  the  measure  of  all  ihingis''  aa  Prolugo 
ras  teaches,  and  that  "  be  ia  the  criterion  of  Gxistenco  ;*'  IbAt  "  Ihouglit 
in  only  the  txilation  of  the  Olinking  subject  to  the  object  tlini.  '  hi] 

Uint  iJio  thinking  subject,  the  soul,  is  nothing  more  than  tb-.  be 

different  roomentA  of  thinking."    It  is  no  wonder  that  that  Sophist  wbo 
was  the  author  of  auch  doctrines  should  be  condemned  lo  death  to  boI' 
jiwmdta  jafy  the  clamors  of  a  populace  who  had  not  advanced  suffi- 
iin.  ciently  into  tbo  depthii  of  thiit  secondary,  this  higher  pltt- 

loapby,  and  that  it  vaa  only  by  flight  that  be  oould  save  himnidf  IVoa 
the  punishment  awaiting  the  opening  sentiment  of  his  book :  '•  Of  ibe 
gods  I  can  not  tell  whether  they  arc  or  not,  for  much  binders  lu  ih)m 
knowing  this — both  tlio  obscurity  of  the  s\ibject  and  Ibe  Fhonitva  at 
li&."    It  is  no  wohd«r  that  tho  social  domorslixation  spread  apace,  wlusi 
men  like  Gorgia-s,  ibc  disciple  of  Empcdocles,  were  to  be  found,  who 
laughed  at  vtrtur,  nuiilc  an  oprn  derision  of  morality,  and  prov  1  '•- 
motaphyBteal  demonatralion,  tbiit  uothing  at  all  exists. 

From  thcw  stat<?menti  rv'sjioetinfr  the  crisis  to  which  ancient  philoeo- 
phy  bad  arrivetl,  wo  might  bo  di5|»oscd  to  believe  that  the  result  w» 
unmitigated  evil,  for  it  ecarocly  deserves  mention  tlial  the  quibbles  and 
disputv.H  nf  the  Sophistfl  occasioned  an  cxtraoTdinary  '  -  .jf 

the  Greek  language,  introducing  a  precision  into  its  ii .      . .  .     .      ..o- 

dorfbl  dialectical  skill  in  its  use;.    >''or  us  there  may  be  extracted  Aoa 
these  melancholy  conclusions  at  least  one  instnirtivc  lesson — tt  r 
not  during  tbe  process  ofdccomjwwition  of  phiIo!^ophi«i,  and  «ii' 
MW|rf*i«pcn  of  ^^hgion^  that  Focial  cbanges  occnr,  for  Buch  hreaking*- 
M>iH>-  op  commonly  go  on  in  an  isolatod,  and  thcrefon.*  innoco 

w«^;  hot  if  by  cbanee  the  Oagnients  and  decompoeod  portiotip 
brought  together,  itud  attempt*  an'  made  by  fusion  to  inoorjiortii 

anew,  or  to  cjctroct  from  them,  by  a  :■••'-  ■■'-- '  ■=^'-  -'    ■  — 

contain,  a  crisis  ia  Bt  onoe  brought  n^  . 

— in  the  catutnpho  that  enmcs  tbcy  ai«  i-omuiouiy  uii  al 
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■bxiyed.     It  was  doubtless  their  forcKiglit  of  such  conseqaence*  that  io- 
spocd  the  iLtlina  staLcsmen  of  the  Aliddld  Agua  witli  u  resolute  pui^ 
poae  of  crushing  xa  the  bud  everj  encroachmeDt  on  ecclesiastical  au- 
tkoiitj,  and  every  atttiin[)t  ut  iiKlividual  iiit<-rpTciatiun  of  ruUj^ous  doc- 
biiea.    Vor  it  is  uoi  lo  be  supjjostj  ihal  meu  of  clear  in-  ni„,i™uooi  trom 
lelleot  ahovdd  be  insensible  to  the  obvious  unreasonable-  ^  '*'*^'*  *f* 
lien  of  many  of  the  dogoian  tliat  bad  been  conaccruUid  by  niitliorlty. 
Bat  if  once  permiasioD  was  accorded  to  human  criticism  and  human  in- 
terpretatioa,  what  other  issue  could  thore  bo  tlian  that  docuine  upon 
ioctriae,  aad  sect  upon  sect  should  nrisc;  that  theological  principles 
Bhoold  undergo  a  total  decomposition,  until  gcajx;ely  two  men  coulJ  be 
Jbund  whoso  'views  coincided ;  nay,  even  more  than  that,  that  the  same 
man  should  change  his  opinion  with  the  changing  incidents  of  the  dif- 
icTciit  periods  of  his  life,    ^o  matter  what  might  be  the  plausible  guise 
of  the  beginning,  and  the  ostensibly  cogent  arguments  for  its  necessity, 
onoe  let  the  decomposition  commence,  and  no  human  power  could  ar^ 
X«st  it  until  it  had  become  thorough  and  complete.    Considering  the 
prestige,  the  authority,  and  the  mass  of  fact  to  be  dealt  with,  it  might 
take  many  centuries  for  this  process  to  be  finished,  but  that  that  result 
vould  at  length  bo  oocompliehcd  no  cnligbteucd  man  could  doubt.    The 
ojcpcrienco  of  the  ancient  European  world  had  shown  that  in  the  act  of 
auch  dccomposiiions  there  is  but  litUe  danger,  since,  for  the  time  being, 
each.  »oct,aad,indced,cnch  individual,  has  a  guiding  role  of  life.    But  as 
soon  as  the  period  of  sccoiidary  analysis  ia  reached  a  crisis  must  inev- 
itably ensue,  in  all  probability  involving  not  ooty  religion,  but  also  the 
social  contract.    Aodthough.by  the  exercise  of  force  on  the  part  of  the 
that  are  JisturbtHl,  aided  by  that  popular  sentiment  which  is 
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ubhotnnt  of  anarchy,  the  crisis  might,  for  a  time,  be  put  r»nii»oriDwi)Mt 
oS,  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  Europe  should  iMorfditi. 
be  left  in  that  deplorable  state  which  nmet  be  the  result  when  the  intel- 
lect of  a  people  baa  outgrown  its  formulas  of  &uth.  A  fearful  condition 
to  oootemplatc,  for  such  a  dislocation  must  also  allect  political  relations, 
and  oeceasarily  implies  revolt  against  existing  law.  Nations  plunged  in 
llie  abyss  of  irreligion  must  necessarily  bo  nations  in  anarchy.  For  a 
time  their  tcndcncj  to  explosion  may  be  kept  down  by  the  firm  appU- 
catioo  of  the  band  of  power;  but  Uiis  is  simply  an  antagonism,  it  is  no 
aire  The  social  putrefaction  procjcedH,  work  ing  its  way  downward  into 
oliaKS  that  are  lower  and  lower,  until  at  length  it  involves  the  inslitu- 
tbos  that  are  relied  on  &>r  its  arrest.  Armies,  the  machinery  of  com* 
preasioD,  once  iulected,  the  end  is  at  hand,  hut  no  human  forcsght  can 
predict  what  the  event  shall  be,  csjiccially  if  tlio  oontcm-  xima»u,ntf»mur 
poraneous  ruling  powers  have  either  ignorantly  or  willfully  Slg'^SHT'Sf  uTi 
DOgloctcd  to  prepare  society  for  the  inevitable  trial  it  is  *•*»•* 
about  to  auderga    It  is  the  most  solemn  of  all  the  duties  of  govern- 
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poilMophcra  bypocmy.  Pantheistic  notions  of  the  natare  of  the  world 
^hecamc  iDore  (iislinct,  aiid,  aa  their  necessary  consequence,  Approwh  wori- 
Hdio  ducirines  of  Emanation,  Transmigration,  and  Absorption  ""**  '^™- 
H  Vcie  entcrtaiacd.  From  ibis  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  suspicion  tha.t  mat- 
H  tet,  and  motion,  and  tiniu  ore  pluintasmA  of  tho  imagination — opinions 
H  embodied  in  tbc  atomic  theory,  which  asserts  that  atoms  and  space 
H  ll«ae  exist;  nnd  which  became  more  refined  when  it  recognized  that 
^p  llODU  arc  only  mathematical  points;  and  still  more  so  when  it  consid- 
r  ered.  them  as  mere  centres  of  force.  The  brink  of  Buddhism  was  here 
approeched. 

As  must  neccsfiariJy  ever  be  tho  case  where  men  are  coexisting  iu 
different  psychical  stages  of  odvnnoc,  some  having  made  a  lesa,  some  a 
greater  intdlectunl  progress,  all  these,  wliioh  wo  have  described  succes- 
sively, were  at  liit  oontemponincously  entertained.  At  this  point  com- 
menoed  tbo  action  of  tho  Sophists,  who,  by  setting  the  doctrines  of  ono 
school  io  opjxintion  to  thoao  of  another,  and  repruscnting  thrm  all  as  of 
eqoal  value,  oooasioDed  the  desiraction  of  them  oil,  and  the  philosophy 
founded  on  physical  speculation  came  to  an  end. 

Of  this  phase  of  Oreck  ititcllcclual  life,  if  wo  may  compare  the  begin- 

ning  with  the  cloee,  we  can  not  fail  to  observe  how  great  is  initnmiirin  um 

Bthe  improvement.     The  thoughts  dealt  with  at  the  Inter  ktMipnRT».' 

Bperiod  are  intrinsically  of  a  higher  order  than  tbo(»  at  tha  outset.    I'Yom 

Btbe  puerilities  and  errors  with  which  wc  have  thus  be«n  occupied,  wc 

learn  thai  there  is  a  definite  mode  of  progress  for  the  mind  of  man ; 

£rom  tlie  history  of  later  times  we  shall  Bnd  that  it  in  ever  in  tbc  saine 

diiection. 
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|>Offlng  codes.  It  is  evident  that  in  such  examinatioiifi  ibcy  applied  tlie 
satno  principles  which  had  guided  thoin  iu  tbeir  analysis  of  philoeoplijr 
and  religion,  and  that  the  result  could  be  no  otherwise  than  it  was,  to 
hricg  them  u>  the  conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  absolute  in  jnsuce  or 
in  law.  To  what  an  appalling  condition  has  society  arrived,  when  il 
Teaches  the  positive  conclusioa  that  there  is  no  truth,  no  rehgion,  no  jus- 
tice, DO  virtue  in  the  world;  that  the  only  object  of  human  exertion  is 
unrestrained  physical  enjoyment;  tho  only  standard  of  a  man's  position, 
wealth ;  that,  since  there  1:4  no  posaibiliiy  of  truth,  whose  eternal  ]irin> 
ciplce  might  serve  for  an  uncontrovertible  and  common  guide,  we  should 
resort  to  deception  oad  the  arts  of  persuasion,  that  we  may  dupe  otbers 
to  our  purposes;  that  there  isuo  sin  in  undGrmiuing  the  social  contmct; 
no  crime  in  blasphemy,  or  rnther  there  is  no  bln.sphemy  nt  all,  since 
there  are  no  gods;  tliiil  "man  is  tht;  int^nsurc  of  all  things,"  jis  Proliigo- 
ros  tcachea, mid  that  "he  is  the  criterion  of  exislcnce ;"  that  "thought 
is  only  the  relation  of  the  thinking  subject  to  the  object  thought  of^  and 
that  the  thinkiDg  subject,  the  soul,  is  nothing  more  than  the  sura  of  the 
diflcront  momciitu  of  thinking."  It  is  x\o  wonder  that  that  Sophist  vbo 
was  the  author  of  such  docirines  should  be  condemned  to  death  to  aat- 
Thfimain  isfy  the  clamors  of  a  populace  who  bad  not  advanced  sufB- 
itin.  ciently  into  the  dcjitlw   of  this  secondary,  tliis  higher  pUi- 

Josphy,  and  that  it  was  only  by  Bight  that  he  could  save  himA:If  from 
tho  punishment  awaiting  the  opening  sentiment  of  his  book :  "  Of  the 
gods  I  can  not  tell  whether  they  are  or  not,  for  much  hinders  us  from 
knowing  this — ^both  the  ohscurily  of  the  subject  and  the  shortness  of 
life."  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  social  demoralization  spread  apaoc,  when 
men  like  Gorgias,  the  disciple  of  EmpcJoclcf,  were  to  he  found,  who 
laughed  at  virtae,  made  an  open  derieion  of  morality,  and  proved,  by 
metaphysical  demonstration,  that  nothing  at  all  exists. 

From  these  statements  respecting  the  crisis  to  which  ancient  philoso- 
pbj  had  arrived,  wc  might  he  dispost^d  to  believe  that  tlie  result  was 
unmitigated  evil,  for  It  scarcely  deserves  mention  that  the  quibbles  and 
disputes  of  the  Sophists  occasioned  on  extraordinary  improvement  of 
the  Greek  language,  introducing  a  prceiaion  into  iis  temie,  and  a -won- 
derful dialectical  skill  in  its  use.  For  tis  there  may  be  extracted  front 
these  melancholy  conclusions  at  least  one  irstnictive  Ipjsson — that  it  is 
not  during  tho  process  of  decomposition  of  philosophies,  and  especially 
MiiMjuis^  of  religions,  that  social  changee  occur,  for  mich  brwikinra- 
uuitjnu  up  commonly  go  on  in  an  isolated,  and  therefore  innocaous 

way;  bat  if  by  chanoo  the  fragments  and  decompoficd  portion.s  arc 
brought  together,  and  attempts  are  made  by  fusion  to  incorporate  them 
anew,  or  to  extract  from  thorn,  by  a  secondary  analysis,  what  tmlh  they 
contain,  a  crisis  is  at  once  brought  on,  and — such  is  the  oonrac  of  events 
^n  the  catastrophe  that  ensues  they  are  commonly  oil  absolutely  dfr 
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menta,  when  once  they  have  become  aware  of  such  a  momentoua  condi- 
tion, to  prepare  the  nations  for  its  fearful  consequences.  For  this  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  lawful  for  them  to  dissemble  in  a  temporary  manner, 
as  it  is  sometimes  proper  for  a  physician  to  dissemble  with  hia  patient; 
it  may  be  lawful  for  tiiem  even  to  resort  to  the  use  of  force,  but  never 
should  such  measures  of  doubtful  correctness  be  adopted  without  othen 
directed  to  a  pFcparation  of  the  mass  of  society  for  the  trials  throng 
which  it  is  about  to  pasa  Such,  doubtless,  were  the  profound  views  of 
the  great  Italian  statesmen  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  such,  doubtless,  were 
the  arguments  by  which  they  justiEed  to  themselves  resistance  against 
the  beginning  of  the  evil — a  course  for  which  Europe  has  too  often  and 
unfairly  condemned  them. 

It  remains  for  us  now  to  review  the  details  presented  in  the  forgoing 
Banmuryaftiw  pagcs  for  the  purposo  of  determining  the  successive  phases 
rio.  of  development  through  which  the  Greek  mind  passed.    It 

is  not  with  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  these  details  that  we  bare  to  do,  bat 
with  their  order  of  occurrence.  They  are  points  enabling  us  to  describe 
graphically  the  curve  of  Grecian  intellectual  advance. 

The  starting-point  of  Greek  philosophy  is  physical  and  geocentnL 
The  earth  is  the  grand  object  of  the  universe,  and,  as  the  necessary  re- 
sult, erroneous  ideas  are  entertained  as  to  the  relations  and  dimensions 
of  the  sea  and  air.  This  philosophy  was  hardly  a  century  old  before  it 
commenced  to  cosmogonize,  using  the  principles  it  considered  itself  sun 
of.  Long  before  it  was  able  to  get  rid  of  local  ideas,  such  as  upwaid 
and  downward  in  space,  it  undertook  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
world. 

But,  as  advances  were  made,  it  was  recognized  that  creation,  in  its 
various  parts,  displays  intention  and  design,  the  adaptation  of  means  to 
secure  proposed  ends.  This  suggested  a  reasoning  and  voluntaiy 
agency,  like  that  of  man,  in  the  government  of  the  world ;  and  from  a 
continual  reference  to  human  habits  and  acts,  Greek  philosophy  passed 
through  its  stage  of  anthropoid  conceptions. 

A  little  farther  progress  awakened  suspicions  that  the  mind  of  mas 
can  obtain  no  certain  knowledge ;  and  the  opinion  at  last  prevailed  that 
we  have  no  reliable  criterion  of  truth.  In  the  skepticism  thus  setting 
in,  the  approach  to  Oriental  ideas  is  each  successive  instant  more  and 
more  distinct. 

This  period  of  doubt  was  the  immediate  forerunner  of  more  correct 
cosmical  opinions.  The  heliocentric  mechanism  of  the  planetary  sys- 
tem was  introduced,  the  earth  deposed  to  a  subordinate  position.  Tlie 
doctrines,  both  physical  and  intellectual,  founded  on  geocentric  ideas, 
were  necessarily  endangered,  and,  since  these  had  connected  themselve* 
with  the  prevailing  religious  views,  and  were  represented  by  importtat 
material  interests,  the  public  commenced  to  practioe  persecution  and  tht 
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pKilosoplieTB  hypocrisy.    Pantliclfitio  notious  of  the  nature  of  the  vorld 

became  more  dktmct,  and,  as  ihcir  necessary  consequence,  Appr^rtiwori. 

*fae  doctrines  of  Emanation,  Tnuiamigratioii,  and  Absorption  '*'^  "**' 

^ere  eotcrtmncd.    From  this  it  in  but  a  step  to  the  mispicion  that  mot* 

Wr,  Bod  motion,  and  time  are  phantasms  of  the  imagination — opinions 

dxibodicd  in  the  atomic  theory,  which  AssorU;  that  atoms  and  space 

nlone  exist;  and  wUieh  bcciune  more  rc9ncd  when  it  recognized  that 

Atoms  &!€  only  malhcinatical  points  ;  and  still  more  so  when  it  oonsid- 

eied  ihem  as  mere  centres  of  force.    The  brink  of  Buddhism  was  here 

^iproachod. 

Aa  mtiEt  necewarily  ever  be  the  Cflse  where  men  ato  coexisting  in 
different  psychical  stagai  of  advance  some  having  made  a  less,  some  ft 
gmlar  intellectual  progress,  all  these,  which  we  have  described  sucoes- 
«Telj,  wen:  at  Ias.1  contemponiteoQsIy  entertained.  At  this  point  com- 
mencod  tlie  action  of  the  Sophists,  who,  by  eetting  the  doctrines  of  one 
acfaool  in  oppositioQ  to  tiiose  of  another,  and  representing  them  all  as  of 
equal  valuc^  occasioned  the  dcstraction  of  them  all,  and  the  philosophy 
iinindcd  on  physical  speoidntion  came  to  nn  end. 

Of  this  phase  of  Greek  intellectual  life,  if  we  may  compare  the  begin- 
jonst  with  the  close,  wo  can  nnt  fail  to  observe  how  jrrcat  \a  rnifiinuiiriniiifl 

.  ■  rm  I  .  1        1  ■   1  II  IIl*lllllir  rf  latl'l- 

UQ  improvement.  Tho  thoughts  dealt  with  at  tbc  later  usim  rngtrm. 
period  are  intrinsically  of  a  higher  order  than  those  at  the  outset.  From 
the  pooriliiics  and  errors  with  which  we  have  thus  been  occupied,  wc 
lauro  that  there  is  a  <lelinite  mode  of  progress  for  the  mind  of  man ; 
from  the  history  of  later  times  wc  shall  find  that  it  is  ever  iu  the  same 
direction. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TnE  GUEEK  AGE  OF  FAITir. 

So(^*m»  rtj*ttt  rity*ifal  imii  MiTthrmalieal  Sp^tiitiiiii*,aa4ti*»tr1t  ti*  ImperltoKt  o/ Pifm 
aad  iforalitif,  llierrlil  imai^raliay  in  A^t  of  Failh.  —  Hit  U/e  anil  Dtath.  —  TXe  Scioctt 
mginaliiiif /ivm  hit  Moctnrnl  t<aiA  ih*  /NimiV  0/  flaiatrt  attii  Gratijtcalion  o/Sfif. 

Vukto/oimit  tht  Afaikmjf.—llii  iKrre  priiaul  fnae^Ua.—  Thr  Exitttnct  o/ajtrTnuiai  God. 
— .VoTare  o/lA»  Weirkl  m^  ihe  S<ml.  —  Tltn  ittal  TitWy,  Gtmrroh  or  T^jh*.  —  Hemaianwt. 
—  TViiNtmi^rufton,  —  Plattri  fxililical  Initititliam.  —  Bit  JtrpviUc.  — Hit  i'm^*  oftii*Sm* 
KtorttJilg  of  tht  Swi. — CWficilrm  011  hit  i/vrlrinei. 

Ri»i:  ijr  THK  SKsmcS,  vho  fruuUrt  ihthiyhtr  Analgsit  0/ £iAi/vl  I'hilatPjiin.^Pffrrltodt- 
HMUU/nUM  lie  VtiatrUiBlg  0/  KnmPliili^e. —  fnimloblc  Pattai^f  info  tran-pal  Iiulijfirma, 
QtaHniU,  and  Jrrtiiffinit,  at  retoaitatviUil  ^y  Efiirtmi,  —  iMani^ofitiOK  cf  ihf.  S^cnOir  aad 

Ptitonie  Sfitau  in  lAe  latw  AswhrniiB. —  Tlair  ilrnn  and  I^up&^it*. — Hmd  ej  ihi  Crtek 
Age  of  Faith. 

The  Sophists  bad  broiiglit  on  an  intpnectiial  anarchy.  It  is  not  in 
Qinkciin<iB>ph7  tto  aaturc  of  iiumanity  to  be  contonUxl  with  such  a  state. 
MMcii.  "  Thwarted  in  its  expectations  from  pliynics,  the  Greek  miod 
turned  \\s  attention  to  morals,  lu  tbo  progrvsa  of  life,  it  ia  but  a  step 
from  the  fige  of  IiKiiiiry  to  the  nge  of  Faith. 

Soorates,  who  led  the  way  in  thin  iriovement,  wag  born  R.C.469.  Hio 
lias  cxcTciscd  au  innucncc  iu  some  res[iocts  felt  to  our  times.  naTing 
exjMiricnced  the  improClable  results  arising  from  physical  sjjccalatioa, 
be  set  iQ  coatroat  tUercwitli  the  solid  advantages  to  be  enjoyed  from  the 
cultivation  of  Tirtuo  a.nd  morality,  llis  life  was  one  perpetual  combat 
■Mtiuckumnic  ^'^l"  ^1"^  Sophists.  His  mauuer  of  iustruclion  was  by  con- 
•"■""'*  Teraaiion,  iu  which,  according  to  the  uniform  tratimoay 
of  fill  who  beard  bim,  he  singularly  excelled.  ITo  resorted  to  definitions, 
and  therefrom  drew  dcductinnR,  convC)'ing  his  ju^umcnt  under  tbo  form 
of  a  dialogue.  Unlike  his  predecessors,  who  sooght  for  truth  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  outward  things,  ho  turned  his  attention  inward,  asserting 
tbe  supremacy  of  virtue  and  its  identity  with  knowledge,  and  the  nec«s- 
rity  of  an  adherence  to  Uie  strict  principles  of  justice.  Considering  the 
depraved  condition  to  which  the  Sophists  bad  reduced  society,  he  insist- 
ed on  a  change  in  the  manner  of  education  of  youth,  so  as  to  bring  it  in 
accordance  with  tbe  principle  that  happiness  is  only  to  bo  found  in  tbo 
pursuit  of  virtue  and  goodness.  Thus,  therefore,  ho  completely  substi- 
tuted tbe  moral  for  the  physical,  and  in  tbis  essentially  consists  the  phil* 
osophicul  revolution  bo  ctTccicd.    He  bad  no  (tchool,  properly  s|jcaking, 


Dor  did  ho  olaborato  any  special  ethical  Byatcm  ;  for  to  ihoBO  who  iQ- 
q  aired  how  they  should  know  good  fix>m  evil  aad  right  &om  wrong,  he 
r^ccttuncndcd  iho  decisions  of  the  laws  of  their  oottntiy.    It  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  entered  on  any  inquiry  respecting  ihe  na-  jn*  joewnoi 
lure  of  God,  simply  viewing  his  existence  as  a  fact  of  which  •'6**»'«- 
^Wrc  was  abundant  and  incontroTcrtiblG  proof,    llioiigh  rejecting  the 
*^rttde  religions  ideas  of  his  nation,  and  totally  opposed  to  anthropomor- 
I      pHsm,  ho  carefully  avoided  the  givjng  of  public  oftcnac  by  impTOper 
ailosions  to  the  prevailing  superstition ;  nay,  even  as  a  good  citizen,  he 
Mtin  example  of  conforming  to  lu  reciuirumcnta.    In  his  judgment,  the 
£uilb  of  tht:  Sophists  oonsistcd  in  this,  that  ihcy  had  subverted  useless 
spccolation,  but  bad  substituted  uo  scientific  convictions  for  it.    Never- 
tbcksB,  if  man  did  not  know,  lie  might  believe,  and  demoostration  might 
be  j>n>8tably  BUpplaoted  by  faith.    Ho  therefore  insisted  on  the  great 
doctrinea  of  the  immortality  of  tho  soul  and  the  govemrocDt  of  the 
world  by  Providence ;  hat  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  plain  in- 
dications, in  some  of  his  sentiments,  that  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  soul 
of  the  world.    Ho  profvsscd  that  his  own  chief  wisdom  consisted  in  tho 
knowledge  of  his  own  ignorance,  and  dissuaded  his  fricnda  from  the 
collivati<Mi  of  mathematics  and  physics,  since  lie  affimied  opj™- mwiwnai. 
that  the  former  lead  to  vain  conclusions,  tho  latter  to  ""  '™*  '*'^'~ 
ftthdam.    lu  his  Mystemcvciy  thing  tarns  on  tho  exfdanation  of  terms; 
bat  his  processes  of  reasoning  are  often  imperfect,  his  conclusion.'!,  there- 

■  fore,  Uable  to  be  incorrect.  In  this  way,  he  mainUuned  that  no  one 
I  woidd  Icnowingly  commit  a  wrong  act,  because  be  that  know  a  thing  to 
L  ba  good  would  do  it ;  that  it  is  only  involuntarily  that  the  bad  are  bad ; 
Hlhal  bo  who  knowingly  tells  a  lie  is  a  better  man  than  he  who  tells  a  lie 
^  in  ignorance ;  and  that  it  is  right  to  injure  one's  enemies. 

From  such  a  statement  of  the  philosophy  of  Socrates,  we  can  not  fail 
lo  remark  how  superficial  it  must  have  been ;  it  pcqjctually  «„p™firi.iii, 
misliUces  diflerences  of  words  for  distinctions  of  things;  it  '^'''•*'«~ 
also  posneRsed  littlo  novelty.  Tlie  enforcement  of  morality  can  not  bo 
ngvded  as  any  thing  new,  since  probably  there  has  never  been  an  age 
^  in  which  good  men  were  rot  to  he  found,  who  observed,  as  their  rule 
B  of  life,  tho  maxims  taught  by  Socrates;  and  hence  we  may  reasonably 

■  inquiro  what  it  was  that  hits  spread  over  the  name  of  this  great  man 
H  sach  an  unfading  lustre,  and  why  he  stands  out  in  such  extraordinary 
B  prominence  among  the  benefnctoni  ofhis  race. 

H  Socrates  was  happy  in  two  things:  happy  in  those  who  recorded  his 
V  life,  and  happy  in  the  circumstances  of  his  death.  It  is  ouu*ari)»MUk 
not  given  to  every  great  man  to  have  Xenophon  and  ^ijirfesmiM. 
Plato  for  his  biographere;  it  is  not  given  to  every  one  who  has  over- 
pwed  the  limit  of  life,  and,  in  the  natural  ooorso  of  events,  has  but  a 
little  longer  to  contioue,  to  atuin  the  crown  of  martyrdom  in  behalf  of 
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virttio  and  morality.  In  an  evil  hour  for  the  gloiy  of  Athens^  his  eoim- 
tn,'mcn  put  bim  to  dcAth.  It  wns  too  late  tvlien  tliey  awoke  find  sav 
that  tixey  could  give  no  answer  to  tlic  voice  of  posterity,  demanding 
why  they  had  perpetrated  this  crime.  With  truth  Socnttus  said,  at  tbe 
cloKc  of  his  noble  speech  to  the  judgee  who  had  condemned  him,  "  It  iii 
DOW  time  that  tto  depart — I  to  die,  you  to  live ;  but  which  has  the  hot- 
ter destiny  is  unknown  to  all  except  God."  The  future  has  resolved 
that  doubt    For  Socrates  there  ■^jaa  reserved  the  happier  lot. 

No  litda  obscurity  still  remains  upon  the  trae  nature  of  this  dait 
transaction.  The  articles  of  acrcusation  were  three:  he  rejects  the  gods 
iibx-tDwtbiB  of  bis  country ;  ho  introduces  new  ones ;  bo  perverts  the  ed- 
■e^fuihi^  ucation  of  youth.  With  tnith  might  his  friends  say  that  it 
was  wonderful  that  he  should  be  accused  of  impiety,  the  whole  tenor  of 
whose  life  was  reverence  for  Ood — a  recognition  not  only  of  the  diviiie 
cxistenco,  but  of  the  divine  superintendence.  "  It  is  only  a  madman," 
he  would  say,  '*  who  iaiputea  Buocess  in  life  to  human  prudence ;"  and 
03  to  the  necesaity  of  a  right  education  for  tbo  young,  "  It  is  only  the 
wise  who  arc  fit  to  govern  men."  Wo  must  conclude  that  tho  accusa- 
tions were  only  ostensible  or  fictitious,  and  that  beneath  them  lay  some 
rcalily  which  could  reconcile  the  Athenians  to  the  pcipetration  of 
great  a  crime. 

Shall  we  6nd  in  his  private  life  any  exploration  of  this  mystery 
"Unfortunately,  the  fmgmenU  which  Imve  descended  to  us  are  few.  To 
the  investigations  of  classical  critici&m  we  can  scarcely  look  with  any 
hope,  ibr  clasncal  criticiitm  has  bitlierio  been  in  a  state  of  singular  inno' 
oence,  no  far  as  the  actual  aflaira  of  life  arc  concerned.  It  regards  Atbe* 
niana  and  Kotnans  not  as  men  and  women  like  ourselves,  but  as  the  ptt- 
sonages  presenled  by  fictitious  literature,  whoso  lives  are  cxceptiotu  to 
the  common  laws  of  human  nature;  who  live  in  the  midst  of  scenes  of 
endless  surprises  and  occurrences  ever  bordering  on  the  marvelous. 

If  we  examine  the  case  according  to  every-day  principles,  we  can  nol 
Ti»«i"r»«ur  fait  to  remark  that  the  Socrates  of  our  imf^nation  is  a  rtry 
AttMofc  di0ercnt  man  from  the  Socrates  of  contemporaneous  Athe- 
nians. To  us  he  appears  a  transcendent  genius,  to  whom  the  great 
names  of  antiquity  rnmlcr  their  prnfnnnd  homage;  n  martyr  in  behalf 
of  principles,  of  which,  if  society  is  devoid,  Ufa  itself  is  scarcely  of  any 
worth,  and  for  the  defense  of  which  it  is  the  highest  glory  tliat  a  man 
should  be  called  upon  to  die.  To  tllem  Socrates  was  no  more  than  an 
idle  lounger  in  the  public  places  and  comers  of  the  streets;  grotesque, 
and  even  repulsive  in  his  pennon ;  nilecting  in  tho  oddities  of  bis  walk- 
ing and  in  his  appearance  many  of  the  manners  of  tho  mountebank. 
Neglecting  the  pursuit  of  an  honest  calling,  for  his  trade  steems  to  have 
been  that  of  a  stonc-cutlor,  he  wmttt.'d  his  time  in  discoursing  with  such 
youths  as  his  lecherous  countenance  and  satyr-like  person  could  gather 
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oRNmd  him,  lending  them  astmy  from  the  gods  of  his  ooantry,  the 
Sktff  veil  of  liis  hypocm;  being  U.k>  trruiaporcDt  to  conceal  bis  ia&del> 
It;.   Nevurtlieleas,  Lo  iras  a  very  bmvc  itoldiur,  as  those  wbo  wrrcd 
Titli  hm  testify.    It  does  not  appear  that  ho  via  obaon'ont  of  those 
am  which  by  moat  meu  are  properly  considered  as  paramount,  giving 
himialf  bat  little  concern  for  the  support  of  bis  cbildruD  uiid  wife.    The 
gaadiiomau  Xantippu  i^  to  all  appearance,  one  of  those  cliarao  xuMn» 
ton  vbo  arc  uiiikirly  judged  of  by  the  world.    Socrates  married  •''•■''* 
httlwaiaae  of  her  Bingular  oonvereatiomJ  powers ;  and  though  he  him- 
vll^MDordiDg  to  uaiversa]  testimony,  possessed  extraordinary  merits  in 
iluit  reepeci,  be  found  to  his  coat,  when  too  late,  that  so  cooimoDding 
•ere  Iicr  exeellcneies  that  ho  waa  altogether  her  inferior.    Among  the 
MDBDg  instances  related  of  bis  domestic  difBcultics  were  the  consc- 
4UHHB  of  his  iDTitationn  to  pcrsouH  to  dine  with  him.  vrheii  there  WOB 
scduDg  ID  the  house  vrbcruwitb  to  entertain  them,  a  proceeding  severely 
iTisg  to  the  temper  of  Xantippe,  whose  cause  would  unquestionably 
be  defended  by  the  matrons  of  aity  nation.     It  was  notUlng  but  the 
JDOrtiflctttioD  of  a  high-spirited  woman  at  the  acts  of  a  man  who  was 
too  ahifUeas  to  have  any  concern  for  bis  domestic  honor.    He  would  not 
gratify  her  urgent  entreaties  by  accepting  from  thoae  upon  whom  he  lav- 
iAiOd  bta  time  the  tnouey  that  was  so  greatly  needed  at  hom<x    After  his 
ooodemnation,  sbo  canied  her  cbildrca  with  her  to  his  prison,  and  wns 
dismituwd  by  him,  as  he  told  his  incnds,  from  his  apprehension  of  her 
derp  distress.     To  the  last  we  see  her  bearing  herself  in  a  manner  hon- 
orable to  a  woman  and  a  wifa    There  is  surely  something  wrong  in  a 
ohd'h  life  when  the  mother  of  his  children  is  protesting  against  bis  eon- 
doct,  and  her  complaints  are  countenanced  by  the  community.    In  view 
of  all  the  incidents  of  the  history  of  Socrates,  we  can  come  to  no  other 
candtution  tlian  that  the  Athenians  regarded  him  ns  an  unworthy,  and 
perhaps  troublesome  member  of  society.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
1^.  his  trud  and  cODdenmation  were  connected  with  political  meaaurcs.    He 
■  kimeelf  said  that  ho  should  have  suffered  death  prcvioualy,  B»b.pdiia.o 
■in  too  affair  of  L-.-on  of  Salamw,  had  not  tho  govcmment  -i  »otao.hj. 
Hfa«en  broken  up.    Ilia  bias  was  toward  arigtocracy,  not  toward  democ- 
racy.   In  common  with  his  party,  he  ha'd  been  engaged  in  undcrtahiiigs 
that  oould  not  do  otherwise  than  entail  mortal  animosities;  and  it  Is  not 
to  be  overlooked  that  bin  indictment  was  brought  forward  by  Anytiis, 
who  was  oonffpicuoQs  in  restoring  the  old  order  of  thing?.    Tho  mistake 
iHfDado  by  the  Athenians  was  in  applpng  a  punishment  eJtogethcr  be- 
Brood  the  renl  offi^nse,  and  in  atlding  thereto  tlio  iierseculion  of  those  who 
Hliad  embraced  the  tenets  of  Socrates  by  driving  them  into  exile.     Not 
^alooe  ailmiraliou  for  tho  memory  of  their  master,  but  a  recollection  of 
their  own  wrongs,  made  these  men  eloquent  eulogists.     Ilad  Socrates 
appaared  to  the  Athenians  as  ho  appears  to  us,  it  u  not  consistent  with 
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pTOceciliDgs  tiiax  ihey  sUould  havo  acted  in  so  barliarouB 
!y  indefensible  a  manner. 
If  b;  titc  Barmon  to  -whose  8ug||[eetiona  Socrates  U  gaid  to  bave  \istp 
TtaDMm  c°^  i"*y  tbing  mens  wan  meant  Uian  conscicDce,  we  most  ii 
«(«MM«.   fgj.  j^jjj  j^^,  lai^fgj  under  that  mental  malady  to  whicli  tboe 

are  liable  who,  cither  through  penury  or  designcdiy,  submit  to  cxtreoukj 
abeiinence,  and,  thereby  injuring  llie  brain,  full  iuto  hallueination. 
caaes  are  by  no  means  of  infrequent  occurrence.    Mohammed  woa  i 
ed  in.  that  manner. 

Ailcr  tho  death  of  Socrates  there  arose  several  schools  profcsaing  So 
be  founded  upon  hia  jmnciplcs.    The  divei^fcnoes  they  exhibited  wli«» 
compared  -with  one  another  prove  how  little  there  was  of  preciskici  in 
T^»Mytte«eh«L  those  principlcfi^     AinoQg  these  imitatorg  is  numbered 
toMiuibia  loiun.    EucIid  ofMegara,  vho  had  been  in  the  habit  of  incaniag 
considerable  personal  risk  for  the  mikc  of  listening  to  the  great  teacher, 
it  being  a  eapitui  ulTcnsc  for  a  native  of  Mcgara  to  be  found  in  Athena 
Upon  their  persecution,  I'hito  and  other  disciples  of  Socrates  fled  to 
EuoUd,  and  were  well  received  by  him.    Uis  Bvetera  was  a  mixture  of 
the  Elt-atic  and  Socralic,  the  ethical  pre|)ondeniling  in  his  doctrine.     lie 
maintained  the  existence  of  one  Being,  the  Good,  having  various  u*^^ 
poets — Wisdom,  God,  Reason,  and'  libowed  an  inchnation  to  the  ten^fl 
CDcy  aAerward  fully  developed  by  tho  Cynical  school  in  his  dogm^f 
that  tho  wiso  man  should  be  insensible  to  pain.  S 

^h  With  the  >[cgnric  Bchool  is  usually  classitied  the  Cjrenaic,  founded 
HfelMCnwHie  ^y  Aristippus.  Ulce  SocrateH,  he  held  in  disdnin  physical 
^KS°u'th!^  speculations,  and  directed  liis  attention  to  the  moral.  In  his 
jwcruh.  opinion,  happiness  oonaists  in  pleasure ;  and,  indeed,  he  rec- 
ognized in  pleasure  and  paiti  the  criteria  of  external  thin^.  He  denied 
that  wo  can  know  any  thing  with  certainty,  our  st-iises  being  bo  liable 
to  deceive  ub;  but,  though  wo  may  not  perceive  things  truly,  it  is  tme 
that  we  perceive.    With  the  Cyrenaic  school,  pleasure  is  the  great  enc 

Land  object  oF  life. 
To  thceo  may  be  added  the  Cynical  school,  founded  by  Antiathenee,! 
>rrnb«iMhn>i<  whose  system  is  personal  and  ferociona;  it  is  a  battle  of ' 
rSSpiutou,*  l^x*  ">in*t  against  'the  body ;  it  is  a  pursuit  of  plensuro  of     ,, 
*'"^  a   menial  kind,  corporeal  enjoyment  being  utterly  un^j 

worthy  of  a  man.     Its  nature  is  very  well  shown  in  tho  character  of  ita" 
founder,  who  abandoned  all  tho  conTcnicnocs  and  comforts  of  life,  vol- 
tintarily  encountering  poverty  and  exposure  to  the  inclemency  of  ibe 
sensotia    His  garments  wore  of  the  meanest  kind,  his  beard  neglected,  ^ 
his  person  flltliy,  his  diet  bordering  on  utarration.    To  the  passerB*1)]^| 
this  ragged  iniBanlhro]x:  indulged  in  contemptuous  language,  and  olTcnd-  ^ 
them  with  the  indeoency  of  hia  gestures.     Abandoned  at  lust  by 
ery  one  cx<yr*_P'  '^inopc,  ho  expired  ia  the  extreme  of 
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vieulMdness.  It  had  been  a  favorite  doctrino  with  liim  that  ABtiMi»H>. 
fHe&tUhip  and  patriotism  arc  altogctlicr  wonblcss;  and  in  liig  last 
agony,  Diogenes  asking  him  whether  h«  needed  a  rricnd,  "  Will  s  Ciend 
nlttsc  mo  from  this  pain?"  he  inquired.  Diogenes  handed  him  a  dag- 
ger, taying,  "This  will."  "I  want  to  be  free  from  pain, but  not  from 
lifc"  Into  such  degradntion  had  philosophy  fallen,  lu  represented  by 
tlwCynical  school,  that  it  may  be  doubwd  whether  it  Li  right  to  include 
a  naa  like  Antislhcnca  among  those  who  derive  thvir  title  from  their 
hn  of  wifldom— a  man  who  condemned  tho  knowledge  of  reading  and 
niliag,  who  depreciated  the  institution  of  maniage,  and  professed  that 
he  saw  DO  other  advantage  from  philosophy  than  that  it  enabled  bim  to 
btp  company  with  bimself. 

fte  wretched  doctrines  of  Cynicism  wero  carried  to  their  ubnoBt  ap* 
plication  by  Diogenes  of  Sinopc.     In  early  lifo  1m:  had  bom  j>iogM«.«r 
aoeiwtomcd  to  luxury  and  case ;  bat  Lis  father,  who  was  a  '""^ 
wealthy  hanker,  having  been  convicted  of  debasing  the  coinage,  Dioge- 
ua,  who  in  Komo  manner  simred  in  thu  disgrace,  waa  in  a  very  Bt  utaXe 
of  mind  to  embrace  doctrines  implying  a  contempt  for  the  goods  of  the 
vorld  and  for  the  opinions  of  men.     He  may  be  considered  as  the  pro- 
totype of  the  bcrmits  of  a  later  period  in  his  attempts  at  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  natural  appetites  by  means  of  starvation.    Looking  upon  the 
body  OB  a  mere  clog  to  the  soul,  bo  mortified  it  in  every  possible  man- 
ner, feeding  it  on  raw  meat  and  leaves,  and  making  it  dwell  in  a  tub. 
Ho  profcsHcd  that  the  nearer  a  man  approachwl  to  suicide  the  nearer  he 
approached  to  virtue.    He  woro  no  other  dress  than  a  scanty  cloak ;  a 
inill«t,  a  sUclc,  and  a  drinking-cup  completed  his  equipment:  the  cup 
he  threw  away  as  uscIcbs  on  seeing  a  boy  take  water  in  the  hollow  of 
but  hand.     It  was  his  delight  to  ofl'ond  every  idea  of  social  decency  by 
peribnning  all  the  acta  of  life  publicly,  asserting  that  whatever  is  not 
impro|)er  in  itself  ought  to  be  done  openly.     Tt  is  said  that  liis  death, 
which  oceorred  in  his  ninetieth  year,  was  in  consequence  of  devouring 
a  neat's  foot  raw.    From  bis  carrying  tho  Soeratic  notions  to  an  ex- 
tfemc,  bo  merits  the  designation  app]ic<l  to  him,  "tho  mad  Socmtcs." 
Hta  contfTiipt  for  the  opinions  of  other?i,  and  his  religious  diabelief,  arc 
illustrated  by  an  incident  related  of  him,  that,  having  in  a  moment  of 
wenkn<^^  jnade  a  promise  to  somo  friends  that  ho  would  olTer  a  sacrifice 
to  Diana,  he  n'pairwl  tho  next  day  to  her  temple,  and,  taking  m»  imTapcDw^ 
I A  k>iL*c  from^hifl  bead,  cracked  it  upon  her  altar. 
'     What  a  raelancbolj  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  the  homan  mind 
do  tkoae  (acts  off.>r.     What  a  quick,  j-et  inevitable  descent  from  rifcKnati 
I  tfce  morality  of  Socrates.     Selfishness  is  enthroned;  friendship  '■''■™'"^ 
and  patriotism  am  looked  ujjon  as  the  affairs  of  a  fool;  happy  is  the 
man  who  stands  in  no  need  of  a  friend ;  still  happier  he  who  has  not 
one    No  action  is  iulriusically  bad ;  even  robbery,  adultery,  sacrilege, 
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am  only  crimes  bj  publio  egrectnent.  The  aagc  will  take  care  hiyw  he 
indulges  in  ihe  -weaknea  of  gratitude  or  benevolence,  or  any  otliur  Hach 
nctcly  KndiDcnt.  If  lie  can  find  pleasure,  let  htm  enjoy  it ;  if  pain  is 
inflicted  on  tiini,  let  liiia  bear  it ;  but,  above  all,  let  kim  remember  tliat 
death  is  just  ft3  desirable  as  life. 

If  the  physical  speculations  of  Gre«co  bad  ended  in  sophistry  and 
Htbeiiim,  ethical  investigations,  it  thus  appears,  bad  bonie  no  better  fruit, 
Both  ByatemB,  whea  carried  to  their  conscriucnoes,  had  been  found  to  be 
not  only  useless  to  society,  but  actually  prejudicial  to  its  best  interests. 
As  far  as  could  bo  seen,  in  the  times  of  which  vc  are  speaking,  Ihe  proa* 
pects  for  civilization  were  dark  and  diMOunigiiig;  nor  did  it  appear 
p08sibIo  that  any  suoceKsful  nttempts  could  W  mndo  to  extract  from 
philosophy  any  thing  completely  suitable  to  the  w.'ints  of  man.  Yet,  in 
the  midHt  of  these  discreditable  delusions,  one  of  the  friends  and  diad< 
pics  of  Socrates — indeed,  it  may  be  said,  his  chief  disciple,  Plato,  vraa  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  another  system,  -which,  though  it  oontaiucd  much 
that  Tfls  false  and  moro  that  vaa  vain,  contained  also  some  thiogs  vigor 
ova  enoogh  to  descend  1o  our  times. 

Flalonasliom  about  B.C.  420.  Antiquity  has  often  delighted  to  cost 
DMiiorn«ie.  a  halo  of  mythical  gloiy  around  its  illustrious  namea  The 
immortal  works  of  its  great  philosopher  seemed  to  entitle  him  In  more 
Iban  mortal  honors.  A  legend,  into  the  authenticity  of  which  wc  will 
abstain  from  inquiring,  oaserted  that  hia  mother  PeriCtione,  a  pure  rir- 
gin,  suffered  an  immacukle  conception  through  tho  influences  of  Apollo. 
The  god  declareil  to  Ari^ton,  to  whom  she  was  about  to  be  married,  the 
parentage  of  the  child.  The  wisdom  of  this  great  writer  may  juxtify 
such  a  noble  descent,  and,  in  some  decree,  excuse  the  credulity  of  his 
admiring  and  aflcctionato  disciples, -who  gave  a  ready  cai  to  tho  stu- 
pendous and  idle  story. 

To  tho  knowledge  acquired  by  Plato  during  the  eight  or  tec  3-ear9  he 
had  spent  with  Socrates,  ho  added  all  that  could  be  obtained  from  tho 
philoBOpbcrs  of  Egypty  Cyrenc,  Persia,  and  Tureiitum.  Witli  every  ad* 
vantage  arising  from  wealth  and  an  illustrious  parentage,  if  aven  it  was 
only  of  on  earthly  kind,  for  ho  numbered  Solon  among  bis  anecetors,b4 
nhfdoettiiNi  availed  bimsf-lf  of  tho  tcaeliing  of  tho  chief  phi  losophore  of  the 
miuaoitet.  ggg^  j^^(j  jji  imigti)^  returning  to  his  native  country,  foumled  a 
school  in  the  grove  of  IlecBdemus.  Thrice  during  his  career  as  a  teach- 
er he  visited  Sicily,  on  each  occaBion  returritng  to  the  retirement  of  his 
academy.  Ho  attained  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-throe  years.  It  has 
boon  given  to  few  men  to  exercise  so  profound  an  influence  on  the  opin- 
ions of  posterity,  and  yet  it  is  said  that  during  his  lifutimo  Pinto  bad  no 
fHends.  lie  quarreled  with  most  of  those  who  had  been  his  fellowdis- 
ciplcs  of  Socrates ;  and,  as  might  bo  anticipated  from  the  vcDcrsble  age 
to  which  bo  attained,  and  tho  uncertain  foimdation  upon  which  his  doo- 
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toJna  rtposcd,  his  opinioos  yrere  very  often  coiitradictoiy,  and  liis  plii- 
JoKtjili/  csiiibitetl  many  vaiiationa  To  his  doctriiiea  we  must  uow 
lUtiuL 

h  TTxs  the  belief  of  Plato  thrtt  matter  is  coctcnial  with  God,  and  that» 
indeed,  then;  are  tbree  primary  iirinciples—God,  Mutter,  Tim  iii-ui™  ot 
Jileac:  nU  animnte  and  inaniinalo  things  being  Gishionud  by  J.i'JIl^^r/'jrr!^ 
Gv\  from  matter,  wbieh,  Ijeiiig  uipabla  of  receiving  any  im-  f'* 
prtw,iiiuy  be  ilesignalo.!  with  jtropricty  tUu  Motlicr  of  Forms.  Uc  held 
ibaL  intellect  exisUxl  bcfoni  »uch  forms  were  piuduced,  but  not  antccc- 
teiljr  lu  matter.  To  matter  he  imputed  a  refractory  or  resisting  qual- 
iij,  tbe  origin  of  the  diaorders  and  disturbances  occurring  in  tbe  world ; 
Waleo  rvgatrled  it  as  tbo  cause  of  uvil^  nccounting  tbereby  for  tbe  pre* 
fKulenocc  of  evil,  whieli  must  exceed  the  good  in  proportion  aa  matter 
(JKwds  Ideaa.  It  is  not  without  reason,  tbereforc,  that  Plato  has  been 
•BCiuod  of  Mi^utnism.     Tbcw  doctrines  arc'of  an  Oriental  cast. 

Tic  ciiitencc  of  God,  an  independent  and  personal  maker  of  the 

vmlii,  be  inferred  from  prool^  of  intelligence  and  design  pro-  m»»rM(h« 

Mied  by  natural  objecix.     "All  in  tbe  world  is  for  tbe  sake  fmoMCoiL 

ottiit  rest,  and  the  placiit  of  tbe  single  pans  are  so  ordered  as  to  gub- 

MTTc  to  tko  preservation  and  excellency  of  the  wliole;  hence  atl  things 

tx  derived  from  the  operation  of  a  Divine  intellectual  cause."    From 

the  marks  of  unity  in  that  design  be  deduced  the  unity  of  God,  whom 

be  rc^^ardcd  sa  tbe  Sapremc  Intelligence,  iiieor]>orL>a),  without  bej^nning, 

ead,  or  change.    His  god  is  the  fashioner  and  father  of  the  universe,  in 

ODOtnidistinction  to  impersonal  Nature.     In  one  sense,  he  taught  that 

Ae  soul  is  immortal  and  imperishable;  in  another,  he  denied  that  each 

tDdiriduiU  sonl  cither  boa  had  or  will  continue  to  have  an  everlasting 

tloratiou.    From  what  has  been  said  on  a  former  jMigc,  it  will  be  under- 

•tood  that  this  pRychulogical  doctrine  is  efLtentially  Indian.     IIis  views 

of  the  audent  condition  and  former  relations  of  the  soul  en-  jt,4u,rfu„ 

abltd  Pbito  to  introduce  the  celebrated  doatrine  of  Rominis-  *'"'- 

tenoe,  and  to  account  for  what  have  otherwise  been  termed  innate  ideas. 

They  ar«  the  recollections  of  things  with  which  the  Boul  was  once 

bmiliar. 

The  n:a.<on  of  Gal  contcraplatea  and  comprehends  the  exemplars  or 
otiginid  ratidela  of  all  natural  forms,  whatever  they  may  be;  fur  visible 
iLiDjcs  an  only  fleeting  shadows,  quickly  passing  away ;  ideas  or  ex- 
are  everlasting.  With  BO  much  iJowerdi'lbo  sot  forth  |,u(rf.w«i 
■'>py  of  ideas,  and,  it  must  be  adde<i,  with  so  much  oh-  ''"*''' 
acoriiy,  thnt  some  hare  asserted  an  cxtramumhuio  space  in  which  exlM 
iDOorporeal  beings,  tUi;  idea.*!  or  originat  cxumpIarH  of  all  organic  and  in* 
OTgiuuo  fonns.  An  illustration  may  n.;ni0TC  some  of  the  obscurity  of 
Ikoo  views.  Tbos  all  men,  though  they  may  present  different  app«ftT- 
IDWI  wbcn  compared  with  each  other,  are  obviously  fashioned  opoa  the 
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saiae  model,  to  which  they  all  inore  or  less  perfectly  conform.  AH 
treeH  of  the  Bane  kind,  lliough  tliuy  may  tlillcr  from  one  anoihcr,  are, 
in  like  manner,  fo^UioQcd  ujxtu  a  commou  uiudul,  tu  which  they  more 
^tiMjiiwTir  *"■  I^**"  perfectly  conform.  To  such  modele,  escmplana  or 
*'*■  tyjws,  Plato  gave  the  tlesignalion  of  I<lea».     Our  knowledge 

thereof  is  clearly  not  obtained  from  iho  sensoi^  but  from  reflection. 
Now  Plato  asserted  that  these  iileas  are  not  only  conceptioiis  of  the 
mind,  bnt  actually  perceptions  or  entities  having  a  real  existence ;  nay, 
more,  that  they  aro  the  only  real  existences.  Objects  are  thus  ouly  ma- 
terial embodiments  of  ideas,  and  in  representation  arc  not  exact;  for  cor- 
respondence between  an  object  and  its  model  is  only  &o  l&r  as  eircum* 
Ktancea  will  permit  Ilenee  we  can  never  determine  all  the  propertle* 
or  fiinctiuns  of  th<3  idea  from  nn  cxamiiwition  of  its  impcrfi-ct  ninfTial 
reprcaenLitioii,  any  mom  than  wo  could  discover  tlio  character  or  quidi- 
tic8  of  a  man  from  pictures  of  hira,  no  matter  how  oxccUcnt  those  pic- 
tures might  be. 

Tlie  Ideal  theory  of  Plato,  therefore,  teaches  tliat,  beyond  this  vorld 
of  delusive  appearances,  tliis  world  of  material  objects,  there  is  another 
world,  invisible,  eternal,  nnd  rwicntiidly  true;  that,  though  wc  Gm  not 
Jtrust  our  aeascs  for  the  curn'ctucs*  of  the  iudicaliona  they  yield,  thtio 
other  impressions  upon  which  we  may  fall  back  to  aid  us  in  oomiog 
^aitof  of  lum-  ^  ^°  tnith,  the  reminiscenocs  or  recollections  still  abiding 
*"''"^"'  in  the  donl  of  the  things  it  formerly  knew,  cither  in  the 

zeahn  of  pure  ideas,  or  in  the  stat*;^  of  former  lifo  tliroagh  which  it  bui 
poBBcd.  For  Plato  says  that  there  arc  souli^  which,  in  penodA  of  many 
tlioaannd  yenra,  have  successively  transmigrated  through  bodies  of  vtr 
KtnnmiiiiH  riouK  kind.<s  Of  theee  various  conditions  they  retain  a  raool- 
wcnUM.  lection,  more  faintly  or  vividly,  as  the  case  may  be.  Ideu 
seeming  to  be  implimted  in  the  human  mJnd,  but  certainly  never  eom- 
muniiaited  to  UB  by  tho  senses,  are  derived  from  those  former  statca  If 
this  TceoUoction  of  ancient  events  and  conditions  were  absolutely  pn^ 
cise  and  correct,  then  man  would  have  an  innato  moana  for  determ- 
ining the  truth.  But  such  rcminiseences  being,  in  their  nature,  imper- 
fect uiid  iiticcrtatn,  we  never  cnn  attiin  to  abaulutc  truth.  With  Plato^ 
the  Beantiful  is  tho  perfect  image  of  Lbo  true.  Love  is  tho  longing  of 
the  ftoni  for  beauty,  the  attraction  of  like  for  like,  tho  longing  of  (ho  di- 
vinity within  u9  for  the  divinity  beyond  ua ;  and  the  Good,  which  is 
beauty,  truth,  justice,  in  God — God  in  hin  nhstmct  state. 

From  tho  Platonic  system  it  therefore  followr<t  that  science  is  impoe- 
sible  lo  man,  and  jjossiblo  only  to  God;  thai,  however,  recollecting  our 
origb,  wc  ought  not  to  despair,  but  elevate  our  iutclloctual  aim  as  far  u 
wc  mav;  that  all  knowledge  is  not  atiribatable  to  our  present  senses; 
for,  if  that  were  the  case  *!'  men  would  be  equally  wise,  their  minups  be- 
ing equal  in  •         "  -jry  large  portion,  and  by  far  the  surest 
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pQrtiott,  is  derived  from  rcminiBC«ncc  ofout  former  states;  llifttcach  ia- 
divuiiuil  aoul  is  an  idea ;  and  that,  of  ideas  generally,  llie  low-  oea  u  u*  mm 
erire  beld  togetber  by  tht-  higher,  and  Lhucc,  finally,  by  one  «*""•■ 
vIdoIi  is  sujiremu ;  tliat  God  is  ihc  sum  of  idc^ia,  aud  U  therefore  eternal 
lad  uncbaiigeable,  the  aeuauoua  ooodiiions  of  lime  and  space  baviog  no 
ttlalioii  to  biui,  and  inappIJf^blc  in  any  conceptioii  of  bia  attribulcs; 
ibat  lie  i9  the  measure  of  &11  things,  and  not  man,  as  Protagoras  sup-' 
pcnd;  tlmt  tho  univergo  ia  n  type  of  him ;  that  raatter  itself  ia  an  abso- 
lute Button,  and  is  the  same  as  space ;  that  tbe  forms  presented  by  our 
nuB  are  uosabstmatial  shadows,  and  no  reality ;  that,  so  far  from  there 
Ukr  an  infinity  of  worlds,  there  is  but  one,iThich,  as  tho  TUuiuraar 
votk  of  Uou,  18  neither  tmbjcct  to  age  nor  dccny,  ami  that  it  vrti"  e")^ 
tOMiiU  of  a  body  and  a  sou! ;  in  another  respect  it  may  be  SAid  to  be 
CTipowd  of  fire  and  cnxth,  which  can  only  be  made  to  cohere  through 
ibe  intermedium  of  air  and  water,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  the  exist- 
cooe  of  tlio  four  cleiuciits;  that,  of  geometrical  forms,  the  pyramid  co^ 
(t^WDds  to  fire,  the  cube  to  earth,  the  octahedron  to  air,  these  forma 
bejog  produced  from  triangles  connected  by  certain  numeiical  ratiofl ; 
(bt  the  entire  sum  of  vitality  is  divided  by  Gotl  into  seven  parts,  an- 
flmuig  to  ibo  divisions  of  tho  muucal  octave,  or  to  the  seven  planotj ; 
Aat  the  world  U  an  animal  having  within  it  a  soul;  for  man  is  warm, 
ud  ao  is  tlie  world ;  man  is  made  of  various  elements,  and  so  is  the 
torld ;  and,  as  the  IxKly  of  man  baa  a  aoul,  so  too  must  tho  world  have 
voti ;  tLat  there  is  a  race  of  created,  gCDcratcd,  and  visible  gods,  who 
most  be  distinguithcd  from  tho  eternal,  their  boitJes  being  composed 
for  tho  moat  part  of  iir«^  and  in  shape  spherical ;  that  the  earth  is  tho 
okleA  and  first  of  tho  starry  bodies,  its  place  being  in  the  centre  of  the 
imivcrse,  or  in  tho  axis  thereof,  where  it  remaius,  balanced  by  its  own 
equilibrium;  perhaps  it  is  an  ensouled  being  and  a  generated  god; 
that  tlio  mortal  races  are  three,  onswcring  to  Earth,  Air,  and  Water; 
that  tlio  ranle  man  was  the  first  mode  of  mortals,  and  that  from  him  the 
Isnutle,  and  beasts,  and  birds,  and  ilsbes  imued  fortli;  that  the  superi- 
ority of  man  dq)vnds  upon  his  being  a  religious  ouiuial ;  that  each  mor- 
tal consisW  of  two  portions,  a  soul  and  a  body — thdr  aeparatioo  consti- 
tatcs  death ;  that  of  the  soul  there  are  two  primitive  component  porta, 
a  mortal  and  an  immortal,  the  one  being  miwie  by  the  ere-  ttip,„,othi|[u. 
a»d  gods,  and  tho  other  by  the  Supreme;  that  for  tho  pur-  "«"'"■" -'^ 
pone  of  uniting  these  parts  together  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be 
an  intermedium,  and  that  this  is  the  dsomouio  portioa  or  spirit ;  that  our 
mental  struggles  arise  from  this  triple  constitution  of  Appetite,  Spirit, 
and  Ilcaeon;  that  Bcoson  alone  is  immortal,  and  the  others  die;  that 
the  number  nf  snuls  in  the  univcise  is  invariablo  or  cont^tont ;  that  the 
wntimcut  of  prc-exLHtence  proves  the  soul  to  have  existed  l>efore  the 
body;  that,  sJoee  the  soul  is  tho  cause  of  motion,  it  con  neither  he  pro- 
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doced  nor  decay,  else  all  motioQ  iniwt  ev«iilonIly  cease;  tliat,  a*  to  lIis 
TnuM>ii[niuiin4  cwndition  of  departed  sodIb,  Uiey  hover  aa  shiules  around 
jiBbiuMaiM.  tbe  graves,  pining  for  rcstoTatioa  to  their  lifclne  bodies,  or 
tni^aliiig  through  various  humau  or  bratc  ehapca,  but  that^an  naera- 
bodied  lifo  in  God  is  reserved  for  the  virtuous  pLitueopber;  tliat  vakit 
18  nothing  but  knowledge,  and  virtue  a  knowledge  of  good ;  that  thu 
soul,  on  entering  the  lx)dy,  is  in-aUuiial  or  in  a  trance,  and  that  Uie  god, 
thu  E'lSr  who  formed  its  created  {xirt,  iufluciiocs  ita  carrcr,  and  benoe  ttk 
fortunes  maj  be  predicted  by  astrological  computations;  that  tbpre  are 
ibtnro  rewards  and  punishments,  a  ivsidencu  being  :■-]  ■  ''  ' 
righteous  in  hi»i  kindred  fetar;  for  those  whose  lives  ba^  .  .  ._  , 

there  is  a  second  birth  nndcr  the  form  of  a  woman,  and,  if  evil  counn 
are  Btill  persiirted  in,  euccessivc  trananiigi-ations  Ihrcjii; ' 
are  in  rcaorvc — ^tUo  frivoloua  |>aB8iug  iuto  biixls,  Ih^.-  uni 
beasts,  the  ignorant  into  fishes;  that  the  world  undergoes  pciiodfeil 
revolutions  by  fire  and  water, Its destrtiolJonB  and  rGprodnctinnsdq>cnd- 
ing  upon  the  coinciilcnwsi  of  the  uxors.    Of  Plato's  vic\v8  of  hmntii 
physiology  I  can  oficr  no  better 'Btatemrnt  tlian  the  following  IVom  Biv 
■HMjivritto.  **r:  "-All  i"  the  human  body  is  formed  for  Ihc  .   ' 
irdtwk    Bcason,  after  certain  dctcrminato  ends,    Aocordu 
all,  a  seat  must  be  provided  iJir  the  gnd-liko  portion  of  the  sool,  itn 
head,  viz.,  which  is  round,  and  similar  to  the  pc>Tfuct  shnpe  of  tbe  whole, 
fUmiehcd  with  the  organs  of  cognition,  slightly  covered  with  flodi, 
which  impedes  tho  senses.    To  tho  head  is  given  tlic  dirtclion  of  the 
whole  frame, hcoco  its  poeition  nt  tho  top;  and, since  the  mortal  cam- 
tion  poRseasofl  all  the  nx  irregular  modons,  and  tho  head  ongbt  not  ta 
Toll  upon  the  ground,  the  human  fnrm  is  long  in  its  form,  with  legw  (at 
walking  and  anna  fur  ft.Tving  the  body,  and  the  anterior  p-"-*  '-  ''■ 
ioncd  diAea-ntly  from  tho  posterior.    Now,  Uic  rcmod  bcin  i 

the  head,  the  spirit  or  irascible  iioni  has  its  ncnt  in  the  bruosi,  uuJi-t 
head,  in  order  that  it  may  l>a  within  call  and  command  of  the.  U* 
but  yet  separated  from  tho  bead  by  tbe  neck,  that  it  might  not  mix 
with  it.    The  concupiscible  has  likewise  its  jiarlicular  seat  in  th 
part  of  tho  trunk,  the  abdomen,  ecparatc^l  by  tlio  <liaphragm  tt\< 
of  tho  irascible,  since  it  is  destined,  being  srparato  from  botli,  to  bo 
emcd  and  held  in  onlpr  both  by  tho  spirit  and  iho  Iteason. 
end  God  has  given  it  a  watch,  the  livi->r,  which  i<i  dense, 
shining,  and,  containing  in  combination  both  bitter  and  sweet,  is  fluci! 
10  :  "  ■'"'.  as  ill  a  minor,  the  images  of  thoaghta. 

CA-  .^proves,  it  checks  inordinate  dears  by  to 

nes,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  approves,  all  is  soothed  int" 

rcpow  by  iia  swr  ->■'  >vcr,  in  slo.'p,  or  sicTcneBg,  or  in  . 

tion  it  beoomca  i  -  i  jt  enm  th<.-  vilmt  ]K)rtion  of  the  i 

in  a  certain  degree  partkiipant  of  truth.    lu  other  rcepccta  Ibo  lowA 
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ponioQ  of  the  tronk  is  fashioned  with  cqaal  adaptation  for  the  cmk  it 
has  to  ficrve.  Tbo  spleen  is  placed  on  the  left  aide  of  tho  liver,  lu  order 
10  aecreto  and  carry  off  tbo  impurities  which  the  diseases  of  tho  body 
mighl  produce  nnd  nccumulate.  Tho  intestiucs  aro  coiled  many  times, 
iu  onler  that  Hia  foud  lany  not  pass  too  quickly  through  Uic  body,  and 
«o  oocaidoa  again  an  immodcrtttu  desire  for  more;  for  such  %  constant 
BppuUtu  would  rcudor  tho  pursuit  of  philosophy  impcwtfjblp,  and  moke 
man  didobeJient  to  the  commanda  of  the  diviaity  wiliiiii  him." 

The  reader  will  gather  from  tho  prcucding  pamgropli  how  much  of 
wisdom  and  of  folly,  of  knowledge  and  of  ignorance,  tlie  doctrinas  of 
PUto  piBsent.  I  may  bo  jwrmitted  to  continue  this  analysis  of  his  writ* 
iiiga  a  liUlc  &rthcr,  with  the  intention  of  exhibiting  the  manner  in  which 
he  carried  his  views  into  practice ;  for  Plato  asicrted  that,  though  tho 
suproDto  good  is  unattainable  by  our  reason,  wc  must  try  to  re-  „u  mum 
aeabte  God  as  for  as  it  is  pOf«ible  for  the  changeable  to  copy  *■*** 
the  eiemal ;  remembering  that  pleasunj  It  not  the  end  of  man,  and, 
though  the  senKual  part  of  the  kouI  dwells  on  eiiting  and  driukiug, 
liohcfl  And  pleasure,  and  tho  BpirituaL  on  worldly  honors  and  diatinc- 
tiona,  tlic  reason  i3  devoted  to  knowledge.  Pleosaro,  therefore,  can  not 
be  attributed  to  the  gods,  though  knowledge  may;  pleasure,  which  is 
not  a  good  in  itself,  but  only  a  mcana  thereto.  Eneh  of  the  three  parts 
of  the  aoul  has  its  own  appropriate  virtue,  that  of  reason  being  wisdom ; 
that  of  the  spirit,  courage ;  that  of  tho  appetite,  temperanoe ;  and,  for  the 
nkcof  pcHJjGlioittjuAtioo  is  added  for  tlic  mutual  regulation  of  theoth- 

Uirec, 

Cftrrying  bia  ctbical  conceptions  into  practice,  Plato  insists  that  the 

ito  is  every  tiling,  and  that  what  is  in  opposition  to  it  ought  itbprmmta 
lobe  dcfltroyed.  He  denies  the  right  ofpn^perty ;  KtrikeM  at  lutuiiaiL  ' 
the  Tcry  existence  of  the  iamily,  pressing  his  doctrines  to  such  an  ex- 
ueine  as  to  consider  women  as  public  property,  to  be  used  for  the  pur> 
pcces  of  the  state ;  be  teaches  that  cducntion  should  be  a  govcmmcnta] 
duty,  and  that  religion  must  bo  absolutely  subjected  to  tlic  politidan ; 
that  chiklrsn  do  not  belong  to  their  parents,  but  to  tho  state;  that  the 
aim  orgovcmmcnt  should  not  be  tJie  happiness  of  the  individual,  but 
that  of  the  whole ;  and  that  men  aro  to  be  considered  not  as  men,  but 
as  elements  of  tho  state,  a  perfect  subject  differing  from  a  fllavo  only  in 
this,  that  ho  has  the  state  for  his  mast<>r.  IIo  recommends  tho  exposure 
orddbrmcd  and  sickly  infants,  and  reciuircs  every  citizen  to  bo  initiated 
into  every  species  of  falsehood  and  fraud.  Distinguishing  between  mere 
social  anions  and  true  politics,  and  insisting  that  there  shall  be  an  anal* 
ogy  between  tbo  state  nnd  tho  eoul  as  respects  triple  constitution,  he 
OMablishcs  a  divwon  of  ruler,  warriors,  and  loborcrs,  preferring,  there- 
fore,  a  monarchy  noosing  on  nrislocmcy,  particularly  of  talent.  Tliough 
he  considers  music  vsseiilial  to  education,  bis  opinion  of  the  Hno  oris  is 
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80  low  that  he  would  admit  iuto  bis  atate  jiainters  ond  mi; 

uodvr  evYcru  rcetricUonij,  oT  not  at  oil.    It  va&  Ibr  the  sak--    .: mj^ 

TtaRapobue  tliis  clumcrical  republic  rcaliad  in  Sicily  tlmt  he  made  a  jfiw- 
•'""*  ney  lo  Diooysius;  ami  il  mny  bo  ndrled  llmt  it  vtaa  well  for 
those  vfaom  he  hoped  to  have  subjected  to  the  cxp«-rimcnt  tliiil  hin  wihl 
ami  TJsionaiy  scheme  was  hctct  pimnittcd  to  bo  carried  into  cficrt^  la 
our  tiincfl,  oxtmvo^aul  social  plans  havi-  been  ptopow'' 
been  attempted ;  bat  we  bavo  witaciweiJ  nothing  ao  iibpi 
cA  republic  of  PlaLo.  It  sbowa  a  uur|ir)siug  igiiorajjco  of  the  acti  anil 
wanlA  of  niau  in  hia  sodal  condiLiou. 

Some  of  the  more  important  doctrines  of  Plato  aro  worthy  of  farther 
refledion.  I  shall  thcniiforo  detain  tho  reodor  for  a  iliort  tioM  Iv  otter 
a  few  rcraarka  upon  Ihcm. 

It  wiis  n  beautiful  conception  of  this  pbllonophy  that  ideas  are  eta- 
ffr-rtrifff""-^-  ncctcd  togirllicr  by  othL-ra  of  a  higher  order,  aiid  tlicM,  b 
vmmtUmiatGai  ^,gj^  ^^^J.^^  ^^  otUere  filill  higher,  their  generality  and  prtW* 

cr  iucreaaing  as  we  ascend,  until  finally  a  culmiuatiug  point  u  rcjudiod 
— a  last,  a  supreme,  an  all-ruling  Idea,  which  is  God.  jVppronching  ta 
this  elevated  maniier  to  tho  dootrine  of  an  Almighty  Being,  wu  arc  (h» 
ftom  thoDC  fallacies  we  ah  otherwise  liable  lo  fall  into  wheit  wc  mioi^t 
notions  derived  fjrom  time  and  space  with  tUc^  ottribut*.^  of  Gim]  ;  m 
also  avoid  those  obscuritica  necessarily  cucountcrud  wh«a  WO  attJ3n|4 
the  coDsidciation  of  the  illimitable  and  eternal. 

Plato's  vicwH  of  the  immortality  of  tjie  soul  offer  a  siri!:;' 

ud  ot  ihe  »<iL  to  those  of  the  popular  philosophy  and  nup«r;:i- , 

tiine.    Tbcyrocalt.in  many  rcepccta,  tho  doctrines  of  India.    InOrwM, 
tlioee  who  held  the  moat  enlarged  views  eniortuined  what  might  bo 
termed  a  doctrine  of  scmi-immoriality.    Tbey  looked  for  a  contintunoe 
of  tlic  aoul  in  an  eodleas  futurity,  but  gave  themsclvca  no  oonetitn  Abost 
the  eternity  which  is  past.     But  Plato  oousidered  the  sfi  ' 
already  eternally  existed,  the  present  life  bring  only  a  mm 
career;  bo  looked  forward,  witb  an  andoubting  lailh,  to  the  ohangu 
through  which  wc  roust  hereafter  go.    As  sparks  iwne  r     V  ' 
flame,  E«  douhtlcni  to  hi»  imnjcination  did  t)io  houI  ofnu^i: 
flrom  the  soni  of  the  world.    Innate  ideajt  and  the  sentiment  orpiv«i> 
•tUtmam-m\^  Istfnce  indicate  our  part  life.     Ry  the  Utter  is  mt-ant  (ta£ 
"•"  ■■•**■■      on  some  ocvMision  perhaja  of  trivial  coiioem,  or  [vjrhaps  in 
some  momentous  event,  il  suddenly  occurs  to  us  that  wc  have  b«n  ia 

like  circumstances,  and  sarrounded  by  tho  thingft  at  that  insiant  t 

on  some  other  occasion  before;  bat  thu  tvoollcctiou,  tbou^ii  f<tT- 
preanng  os  witli  surprisr,  i*  misty  and  confused.     With  I"  yrr* 

say  it  was  in  otic  of  our  prior  stales  ofcxiatcnoe,  aad'Uiu  lui'^-i>'<^u«MB 
tranttactioos  are  now  midiknly  nosbitig  upon  us? 

But  Plato  did  not  know  tbo  douUe  nruetnro  and  llio  double  mCtm 
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of  the  brajp  of  man ;  bo  did  not  remember  that  the  miaii  may  lose  all 
reoogniuon  of  tUo  lapse  of  time,  and,  with  equal  facility,  oouiprcss  into 
tbo  minklbig  of  an  eye  events  so  nuineroua  that  for  their  occurrence 
days  and  even  vcara  would  luxm  U)  be  rtxiuircd;  or,  oon-  nuiiM-wii* 
Tenely,  that  it  can  take  a  smglv,  a  eunplii  iclca,  wtiicn  onu  iddIui  ob- 
voold  suppose  might  ho  disposed  of  in  a  moment,  and  dwell  ttmUi. 
apoD  lt>  dilating  or  swelling  it  out,  until  alt  the  hours  of  a.  long  night 
arc  consumed.  Of  the  trutli  of  these  eingukr  eOiicis  we  have  not  only 
sach  testimony  as  that  offered  by  those  who  have  been  restored  from 
deatb  by  drowning,  who  describe  the  6ood  of  memory  lushiug  U[xjn 
them  ia  the  last  moment  of  their  mortal  agony,  ibo  long  train  of  all  the 
affairs  in  -which  they  have  borne  ft  part  seen  in  an  instant,  as  we  see 
the  landscape,  with  all  its  various  objects,  by  a  flash  of  lightning  at 
nightf  aad  that  with  appalling  iliKtinctness,  but  also  from  our  own  ex- 
perience in  our  dreams.  It  in  shown  in  my  Physiology  how  tJie  phe* 
□omcna  of  thcM;ntimvnL  of  prK-t:siKt(;n«o  may,  upon  thi'-so  principles,  be 
explained,  each  Lemiftplicru  of  tho  bmiu  tkitikmg  for  iteclf,  and  tlie  mind 
deluded  as  respects  the  lapse  of  time,  mistaking  these  simuttaneoua  ao- 
tions  for  succeKsivo  onco,  and  referring  one  of  tho  two  impn^ssJons  to  an 
indistinct  and  misty  [lasL  To  Plato  such  facU  oa  these  aflbrdcd  copious 
proofj  of  the  prior  existence  of  tho  soul,  and  strong  foundations  for  a 
fiuth  in  its  future  Hfo. 

Thus  Plato's  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  tho  soul  implies  a  double 
iinmortaliiv;  the  past  elernily,  ns  well  as  that  to  come,  fallH  *ni»rt™w<iiii». 
wiUiin  it8  scope.  In  tna  national  .superetition  of  his  time,  uAiuuin. 
the  spiritual  principle  stx^med  to  arise  witliout  author  or  generator,  find- 
ing its  ehaoce  residence  in  the  lalwrnaclo  of  tho  t»>dy,  growing  with  its 
gPDirth  and  strengthening  with  iu  strength,  acquiring  for  each  period 
of  life  a  oorrespondenoo  of  fonn  and  of  feature  with  its  companion  the 
body,  successively  assuming  tUo  npj>earanco  of  the  infant,  the  yuuth,  the 
adoltf  the  whiU-'-bearded  patriarch.  The  shade  who  wandered  in  the 
&Qrgian  fields,  or  stood  before  the  tribunal  of  Minoa  to  receive  bis  doom, 
ma  thought  to  comwimnd  in  aspect  with  the  aspect  of  the  body  at 
death.  It  was  thus  that  Ulysses  recognized  the  fonns  of  Patroclua  and 
Achilles,  and  other  heroefi  of  the  t«n  years'  siege ;  it  was  thus  that  tibo 
peaaint  leoognized  the  ghost  of  his  enemy  or  frit^nd.  As  a  matter  of 
n^peorstition,  these  notions  had  their  use,  but  in  a  philosophical  sense  it 
Is  Jmpoflsiblo  to  oonccive  any  thing  more  defective 

The  state  of  man  differs  from  that  of  a  lifeless  body  or  a  brutr  in  this, 
that  it  is  not  alooo  with  the  present  moment  that  ho  has  to  ii*uH^><>fth> 
deal,  or  that  tbe  past,  when  gone,  is  clean  gone  forever,  and  i«  mu. 
that  the  future,  before  it  approaches,  is  as  if  it  was  never  to  be.  Han, 
by  bis  n.-co)  lection,  makes  tlu:  past  a  jiart  of  the  present,  and  his  fore- 
Imowlcdge  adds  tbe  future  thereto,  thereby  ooaUeciiig  the  tUrco  in  one. 
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Son*  of  the  iHaitraiiona  eotmnonly  giren  oTPIjUo'i  Ides]  kIwoTT  nurf 
d^^^M  also  be  iiMnieiiTeljr  naed  Tor  showing  the  manner  in  vhidi 
II  ■■  mr.  ),ig  ^gfg  are  dcah  widi  by  tlie  meUiods  of  ntodeni  adenmi 
^(U  Plato  voftld  aay  that  ihcrc  is  00QtaitK.il  in  ercry  wtxyra  the  ided 
^pe  of  an  cok,  in  aoootdanco  with  wliicli,  as  toott  u  soiuble  cafcOiih 
sta&Ott  oocor,  the  acorn  will  ^relop  itaelf  into  an  oak,  and  into  no  oth- 
er tree.  In  tkat  act  of  tlevelopment  of  such  a  seed  into  its  final  growth 
ibere  are,  tltetefore,  two  things  demandiDg  attentjoa,  ib»  intrinrio  char- 
acter of  the  Bced  and  the  external  forces  acting  opoo  it.  Tb«  Platonic 
doetnne  draws  sacfa  a  distinction  emphatically ;  its  essential  porpoae  is 
to  Msert  tbe  atwotnto  existcBco  and  independence  of  that  innat«  type 
aai  its  impcrishobility.  Though  it  re^joircs  tho  agency  of  external  cir- 
enniManocs  for  its  oomplete  realization,  its  being  is  altogether  irrespee^ 
ire  of  them.  There  are,  tlierefore,  in  such  a  case,  two  elements  ooo* 
oentctl — an  intcnial  and  an  external.  A  like  duality  is  peicciTcd  ia 
many  other  physiological  instances,  as  in  the  relationship  of  mind  and 
matter,  thought  and  scneation.  It  iS'thc  aim  of  the  Platonic  philosophy 
to  magnify  the  internal  at  the  expense  of  the  external  in  the  case  of 
man,  thereby  naserting  the  absolute  snprcmacy  of  intellect:  this  being 
the  particniar  in  which  man  ia  distingui«!i«l  from  the  brutes  and  lower 
organisms,  in  whom  the  external  rdftlivcly  predominates.  The  dcTol- 
opmcnt  of  atiy  sach  organism,  bo  it  i)Iont  or  animal,  is  therefore  DOtUii^ 
bat  n  manifestation  of  Uie  Divine  idea  of  Platontftm.  Many  instances 
of  natural  history  offer  striking  illustiatioDs,  as  when  that  which  mtghl 
bare  been  a  branch  is  developed  into  a  flower,  the  parts  thereof  show- 
ing  a  disposition  to  arrange  themselves  by  fives  or  by  threes.  The  pc^ 
flistency  with  which  this  oocuni  in  organisms  of  the  same  species  is,  ia 
the  Pktonic  interpretation,  a  proof  that,  though  individnals  may  perish, 
the  idea  is  imtnortil.  Uow  el*e,  in  this  manner,  could  the  Uke  extricate 
itself  from  the  unlike;  the  one  deliver  itself  from,  and  mnke  itself  msni* 
fcst  among  the  many  ? 

Soch  is  an  instance  of  Plato's  views;  but  tho  vciy  i!lDstmtion,  thos 
serving  to  bring  them  so  explicitly  before  ua,  moy  teach  m&  auotln;r,  and, 
perhaps,  a  more  correct  doeti'inc.  For,  considering  the  duality  present- 
ed by  such  coses,  the  inbcmal  and  external,  the  immortal  hiddcm  type 
and  tlic  ix>wer  acting  uptjn  it  without,  tho  character  and  the  circum- 
stances, may  we  not  pertinently  inquirp  by  what  authority  does  Plato 
diminish  tho  influence  of  the  latter  and  cohanoo  tho  value  of  the  for^ 
mer?  Why  nrc  facts  to  be  burdened  with  such  hypothetical  creations, 
when  it  is  obvious  thnt  a  mnch  simpler  explanation  is  sufficient?  Let 
us  admit,  ns  our  best  physiological  views  direct,  that  the  starting-point 
of  e^'cry  orgnnism,  low  or  high,  veeotable  or  animal,  or  whatever  else,  is 
a  atniple  wll,  the  manner  of  development  of  which  depends  altogether 
on  the  circumstance*  ""d  inJluenoes  to  whidi  it  is  exposed;  that,  on 
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Img  u  those  oircamstanoes  arc  the  snme  tho  resniting  form  will  be 
lb  tune,  and  tliat  as  soon  as  those  circumsLtnces  dilTer  the  rc^itlling 
km  difTcnt  too.     The  ol&pring  is  like  ^ta  parent,  not  becnuHc  it  in* 
doia  uu  immortal  typical  form,  bat  becaose  it  is  exposed  in  develop- 
9X11  to  tbe  same  condiiioDs  as  was  its  parent    Elsewhere  I  have  en- 
dMiAKdl  to  show  that  no  mast  ackcowlodge  this  absolute  domiuioQ  of 
pbjToeiJ  agents  over  organic  forms  aa  the  fundamonial  jmneiple  in  all 
lbs  icienoes  of  organization ;  indeed,  the  main  object,  of  luj  work  oa 
Ftiyaotog;  was  to  enforce  this  very  doctrino.     But  such  a  doctrine  is^al- 
td^cr  inoODsistcnt  with  the  Ideal  theory  of  Platoniam.    It  is  no  la- 
Hot  imperishable  type  existing  from  eteniity  that  is  dominating  in  such 
dmlupmeatf^  but  they  take  place  as  tiie  issue  of  a  resistlyss  Uw,  variety 
bong  possible  under  variation  of  circumstances.    ETeiicc  vro  mTiy  per- 
lupi  excuse  OQTBclvos  from  ttiat  suprascnsuol  world  in  which  rcsido 
Vfpical  forms,  anivcr&als,  ideas  of  created  things,  declining  this  cotn- 
jia.  ittachincry  of  riatoni^m,  and  substituting  for  it  a  siniplo  notion  of 
h»,     Not  shall  wc  lind,  if  from  this  starting-point  wo  direct  our 
ikiaghtg  apwnrd,  as  PIntci  di<l  from  subordinate  ideas  to  the  First  Idea, 
my  tiling  incomimtible  with  tbe  noble  conclusion  to  which  he  eventual- 
ly oime,  any  thing  iuootnpatible  with  tho  majesty  of  God,  whoso  cxist- 
aoB  AJid  attributes  may  bo  asserted  with  more  precision  and  distiuct- 
MB  from  ooiLsideratious  of  the  op«nitioii  of  immutable  law  ih&D  tboy 
aui  bo  from  the  starting-point  of  fantasdo,  imaginary,  ideal  forms. 

We  have  seen  how  the  pre-SocmtJc  philo»3pby  ended  in  the  Soph- 
ins:  wc  have  now  to  sec  how  the  post-Socnitic  ended  in  the  Bkcptics. 
Again  was  repeated  the  same  tmult  exhibited  in  former  timers  Uuit  tlio 
doctriof-^  of  tho  diflcTcnt  schools,  even  those  sapposed  to  bo  mat-  kw^ii^ 
tars  af  nbiiolute  dcmoostrntion,  were  not  only  Cflsentially  dilTer-  >^v^t«- 
sot,  but  in  contradiction  to  one  another.  Again,  therefore,  the  opinion 
was  rtwumc-d  that  the  intellect  of  nmn  jmasessca  no  criterion  of  the 
troth,  being  neither  able  to  distinguish  among  the  contradictions  of  tho 
imftneaions  of  the  senses,  nor  to  judge  of  the  oorrcctacss  of  philoeophi- 
Ctl  d^dnctionn,  nor  oven  to  determine  tho  intrinsio  morality  of  acts. 
And,  if  there  be  no  criterion  of  truth,  there  can  be  DO  certain  ground  of 
BciMioe,  and  thera  rcmnins  noUiing  for  us  but  doubt.  Such  was  the 
ooDcliuriou  to  which  I*yrrho,  the  founder  of  the  Skeptics,  came.  He 
liTod  about  B.C.  SOO.  llis  philosophical  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of 
mpoatliog  or  reftising  oar  assent  from  want  of  a  critcrioo  of  judgment 
lad  by  a  natural  transition  to  the  moral  doctrino  that  virtue  and  happi- 
MM  ooustst  iu  perfect  quteivccnee  or  freedom  from  all  mental  ]>ertiirlm- 
tioa.  Tills  <loctrine,  it  i.i  said,  hu  had  learned  in  ludi-i  from  the  Brah- 
mens,  whither  he  bwl  hc^cn  in  tbe  expedition  of  Alcxiuidcr.  On  Lis  re- 
turn to  Kuropo  ho  taught  these  views  iu  his  school  at  Klis ;  but  Greek 
plutocophy,  in  its  own  order  of  advancement,  was  verging  on  tho  dia- 
iCovorf  of  these  conclusions. 
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The  Skeptical  school  was  tbus  founded  on  ibe  afeerlion  that  miia 
can  never  asci'rtam  the  true  among  plicDomena,  and  tbcivibru  can  never 
know  w1iet)i«r  Uiings  are  in  nccQrdance  or  discordance  with  their  ap- 
penntDces,  Tor  tlie  Biune  object  appears  diflcrcntly  to  uft  in  diSercut  po> 
sitions  and  at  difTcrcnt  times.  Douhtlcsa  it  aUo  apj)cars  diilcrentljr  to 
various  individu&Ls.  Among  suck  appeAranoes,  bow  shall  ve  aelcci  the 
tnio  one,  and,  if  we  make  a  selection,  howahaliwe  be  absolutely  ccrtam 
that  we  are  right?  Moreover,  the  properties  we  impute  to  things,  such 
as  4x>lor,  smcH,  taste,  liardne-ss,  anti  the  like,  are  dependent  upon  our 
senses;  but  nee  very  well  know  that  our  senses  are  perpetually  yielding 
to  us  contradictory  indications,  and  it  is  in  vain  that  no  expect  Reasoa 
8wwi^>»ir-  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  wiUi  oorroctneu,  or  famuh  as  a 
U^T-  ^  '  criterion  of  the  truth.  The  Skeptical  school!  thus  made  use 
of  the  weapons  which  the  Sophists  hod  so  destniciively  emplo^Nxxl,  di- 
recting it,  however,  chieily  against  ethics.  But  lei  us  aaocud  a  step 
higher.  If  wo  rely  upon  Beasou,  how  do  we  know  that  Beason  itself  is 
reliable?  Do  wo  not  want  some  criterion  fi>r  it?  And,  even  if  sudi 
a  criterion  csisicd,  must  wc  not  have  for  it,  m  ita  turn,  some  higher  cri* 
lerion  ?  The  Skeptic  thus  justified  his  assertion  that  to  man  there  is  no 
criterion  of  truth. 

In  accotthtuce  with  these  principles,  the  Skeptics  dtmied  that  wc 
ever  attain  to  a  knowletlgo  of  cxLtlcnce  from  a  knowledge  of  phcno. 
Tiui  d«tri»  l^ey  carried  their  doubt  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  assert  tliat 
rfi-jtriw.  ^(j  ,^J^  never  know  the  truth  of  any  thing  that  wo  hava  as- 
serted, no,  not  even  tlte  truth  of  this  very  assertion  itself.  "  Wc  aaaatt 
nothing,"  say  they,  "uo,  not  even  that  wo  asst-rt  nothing."  Tbey  d»- 
claro  tliat  the  system  of  iiiduclion  i.t  at  Ixwt  only  a.  system  of  probabil- 
ity, for  an  induction  can  only  bo  certain  when  wery  one  and  all  ofllie 
KosTOiMTin  individual  things  havo  been  oxamiwd  iuid  demonstrated  to 
kM«t»4««  agree  with  the  universal.  If  one  single  exception  antong 
myriads  of  examples  be  discovered,  the  induction  is  destroyed.  Hut 
bow  shall  we  be  sure,  in  any  one  case,  that  we  huvo  examined  all  the  ia- 
dividuaJs?  ihcnJoru  we  must  ever  doubt.  As  to  the  method  of  ddini- 
tiona,  it  it  clear  that  it  is  ullogether  useless ;  fur,  if  we  are  ignorant  of  a 
thing,  we  can  not  define  it,  and  If  we  know  a  ihin^,  a  dcHnitton  adds 
nothing  to  our  knowledge.  In  thus  destroying  definitions  and  induc- 
tions tltey  destroyed  all  philosophical  metliod. 

But  if  there  ho  this  imj possibility  of  attainiitg  knowledge,  what  is  tho 
□so  of  msn  givinghimi^elf  any  trouble  about  the  matter?  Is  it  not  beat 
lo  aooepC  life  as  it  comes,  and  enjoy  pleasure  while  he  may?  And  this 
is  wimt  Kj>ieuni8,  B.C.  342,  had  alrvaJy  adviw-d  men  to  do.  liko  Soo 
ratL-8,  ho  diaparogcs  science,  and  looks  upon  pU-JU^urc  as  the  main  objoot 
of  liib  and  tlie  criterion  of  ]||^^^4"^6rting  tlmt  truth  can  not  be  de- 
tamiiiiod  by  fioas'  *  philo«ophy  in  despair,  or  regards 
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it  as  nn  inferior  or  ineffbotual  means  for  oontribnUng  to  happiness,  bx 
hb  view  the  pit^r  (livuion  of  philosophy  is  into  Ethicw,  xbr  <i«trtiio» 
Ouiooic,  and  Ph  jmcs,  the  two  latter  bumg  of  very  little  im-  "^  ti'i"-"-- 
portiLuce  compared  with  the  first.  The  wiao  man  or  sage  mast  seek  in 
an  Oriental  quietisin  for  the  chief  happiness  of  life,  indulging  himflrlf  in 
a  temperate  manner  as  rcgpects  his  present  appetite,  and  adding  thereto 
thfl  refoUeciion  of  similar  sensual  pleasures  that  are  piist,  ami  the  ex- 
peotation  of  new  ones  reaerved  for  the  future.  He  must  look  on  phi- 
lomyphy  as  the  art  of  enjoying  life.  He  should  give  himself  no  concern 
■a  to  death  or  the  power  of  the  gods,  who  arc  only  a  deltieion ;  none  oa 
xwp«cts  a  future  state,  remembering  that  the  soul,  wbicb  is  nothing 
moro  thnii  a  oongcries  of  atoms,  is  resolved  into  those  constituents  at 
death.  There  can  be  no  doubt  thiit  aiieh  ilrtctriiies  were  very  well  gait- 
cd  to  tbu  times  in  which  th«!y  were  lulroduecd;  for  ho  great waA  the  so- 
cial and  political  disturbance,  so  great  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure  of 
Ittoperty,  that  it  might  well  be  suggeated  what  better  could  a  man  do 
ibaa  enjoy  his  own  while  it  was  yet  in  his  possession?  nor  was  the  in- 
duocment  to  such  a  courso  lossencd  by  the  extravagant  diGsipationa 
■wh«n  courteajina  and  cooks,  jesters  and  buffoons,  splendid  aitira  and 
msgnilicent  appointments  had  become  essential  to  Hfe.  Demetrina  Po* 
liorooti»,  who  un<l«n!tood  the  condition  of  things  tliorouglily,  says, 
•'There  was  not,  in  my  time, in  Athens,  one  great  or  noble  mind,*'  In 
eoch  a  sooial  state,  it  is  not  at  oil  surprising  that  Epicurus  had  many 
followers,  and  that  there  were  many  who  agreed  with  him  in  thinking 
that  happiness  is  be-tt  found  in  a  tranquil  indifference,  and  in  Trtimnutadif. 
believing  that  them  is  nothing  in  reality  good  or  bad;  that  rnrmui. 
it  is  best  to  decide  \i\yoa.  nothing,  but  to  leave  oUaij?  to  chanoo;  tbat 
thero  is,  after  all,  little  or  no  diifercucc  between  life  and  death ;  tbat  a 
viae  man  will  regard  philosophy  as  an  activity  of  ideas  and  arguments 
vbieh  may  tend  to  happiness;  that  its  physieul  branch  is  of  no  other 
me  than  to  correct  superstitious  fondes  as  to  death,  and  remove  tbe  fear 
of  mcieors,  prodigies,  and  other  phenomena  by  explaining  their  nature ; 
that  the  views  of  Democritus  and  Arietotle  may  bo  made  to  some  ex- 
lent  available  for  the  procurement  of  pleasure;  and  tb&t  we  may  learn 
flrom  the  brutes,  who  pursue  pleasure  and  avoid  pain,  what  onght  to  be 
oar  course.  Upon  the  whole,  it  will  Iw  found  that  there  is  a  connection 
between  pleasure  and  virtue,  cspceially  if  wc  enlarge  our  views  and 
leek  for  pleasure,  not  in  tbe  gratification  of  the  present  raome;nt>  but  in 
tiie  aggregate  offerwl  by  exi.'itence.  The  pleasures  of  tho  aoiil  all  orig- 
inato  in  the  pleasures  of  the  flesh ;  not  ouly  thoso  of  the  time  being,  but 
■lao  thoRo  reoollecUHl  in  the  past  and  anticipated  iu  tho  ibturc.  The  sage 
will  iliori'fore  provide  for  all  these,  and,  remembering  that  pain  is  in  its 
natun-  tmusient,  but  pleasure  is  enduring,  he  will  not  hesitate  to  encoun- 
ter tbe  fonocr  if  be  can  be  certaiQ  tbat  it  will  procure  him  the  latter; 
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he  will  dismiss  from  his  mind  alt  idle  fearti  of  tbo  gods  and  oft 
for  tbcsc  arc  only  fictions  Wuuficiu]  to  women  aud  tbc  vulgs 
Hiiico  they  :irc  the  objects  of  the  Qaiioiial  8ui>crsUticn,  it  is  ti^leas  ia 
procure  one's  self  distiivor  by  opeoly 'deriding  them.  It  will  thcrcfora 
be  bL'ii<!r  for  iho  sagu  to  trc>at  ihoin  witli  a|iparent  solemnity,  or  at  least 
outwurd  respect,  though  he  may  laugh  at  the  imposition  in  his  heart 
As  to  the  fear  of  death,  he  will  be  especially  careful  to  rid  himself 
therefrom,  remembering  that  death  is  only  a  deliverer  from  the  miacries 
of  life. 

Utider  the  title  of  Canonic  Epicurus  delivers  his  philosophical  views; 
iHiMAMiMii  they  arc,  however,  of  a  very  supcrOcial  kind.  He  iuaieta  that 
prci«ninii.  our  sensuous  impnawions  are  the  criterion  of  truth,  and  that 
even  the  s<'nsatioua  of  a  lunatic  oud  dreamer  are  true.  Hut,  bestdi.3  ihe 
imprcisuous  of  the  moment,  memory  is  also  to  be  looked  upon  &a  a  cii- 
tenon — memory,'whicb  is  the  basis  of  experience. 

In  his  Ph>*sic3  bo  adopts  tbo  Atomic  theory  of  I>em<)critus,  though 
Mtooundicttet  i"  many  respects  it  ill  accords  witb  his  Eihicw  or  Cauonio; 
*****  '■'>r*«-  but  so  low  is  bis  esteem  of  its  value  that  he  cares  nothing 
for  limt.  Though  atoms  and  a  void  arv  in  their  nature  impercoptible 
bo  the  ijcnsi's,  he  acknowledges  their  existence,  oadcrtiug  the  oocuuence 
of  on  infinite  number  of  atoms  uf  diiTerent  kinds  in  the  infmite  void, 
which,  because  of  their  weight,  precipitate  themselves  |M!rpendicular!y 
downward  with  an  equable  motion  ;  but  some  of  iht-m,  through  an  mn- 
accountable  internal  force,  bnve  deviated  from  their  perpendicular  path, 
and,  sticking  together  after  Uicir  collision,  have  given  rise  to  the  world. 
Not  much  better  than  these  vague  puerilities  are  his  notions  about  the 
size  of  the  sun,  the  nature  of  eclipses,  and  other  astronomical  phenom- 
ena ;  but  ho  jostifics  bis  contradictions  and  superficiality  by  asserting 
tbnt  it  is  altogether  nseless  for  a  man  to  know  snich  things,  and  that  tlie 
sage  ought  to  give  himself  no  trouble  about  tlicm.  As  to  the  soal,ha 
says  that  it  must  be  of  n  material  or  cor|>orcal  nature,  for  tliis  simple  m* 
son,  that  there  is  nothing  incorporeal  but  a  vacuum ;  he  inclines  to  the 
bclieftbtit  it  is  a  mrefied  body,  eiiHily  movable,  and  Romt<vrhat  of  the  nn- 
tare  of  a  vapor;  bo  divides  it  into  four  activities,  corres|>unding  to  the 
{bar  elements  entering  into  its  constitution ;  and  that,  so  far  Irom  being 
immorlAl,  it  is  dccompoeeil  into  it^  integral  atoms,  dying  when  the  body 
dies.  With  the  ahHnic  doctrines  of  Dcmocritua  Epicurus  adopts  the 
nottuns  of  tbat  philosopher  respecting  sensation,  to  the  cil'cct  that  eidola 
or  images  ore  sloughed  off  from  all  external  objects,  and  find  aocess  to 
tbe  brain  through  tlic  eye.  In  his  theology  he  admits,  under  ihc  c]r> 
cum-ilances  we  have  mentioned,  anthropomorphic  gods,  pretending  to 
account  for  their  origin  in  th"  "^"ncc  concourse  of  atoms,  and  suggest- 
ing that  rlioy  disn'  "'  ■  and  blessedness  by  giving  them- 
lUdmivn  selves  orhisa^airs.    By  such  derisive 
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promptings  doea  Epicurns  mock  nt  tlic  religion  of  big  country — ita  rit- 

■abjflocrifloes,  prayers,  and  observauuvs.    Uo  ollcre  no  better  uvidenco 

ofthsexiaaeocc  of  God  tliau  tbat  there  is  a  general  belief  current  among 

men  in  siip^x)n  of  such  a  Dolion ;  bat,  when  brought  to  the  point,  he 

does  not  hesitate  to  utter  his  disbehef  in  the  national  theology,  and  to 

dntere  that,  in  hia  judgment,  it  is  blind  chance  tbat  rules  the  world. 

Such  are  the  opinions  to  which  the  name  of  Epicurus  has  bwn  attach- 
ed; but  there  wore  Kpicureaoa  ages  before  that  philosopher  was  bora, 
mod  Epicureans  thcro  will  be  in  all  time  to  come.  They  abouud  iu 
•or  own  days,  ever  characterized  by  the  same  features — an  r,,ic,ut«aof 
intense  egotism  in  tlielr  social  relations,  supcrfidality  in  tliwr  ™*i°™'*'»» 
pldloaopliical  views,  if  tho  term  philosophical  can  be  jostly  applied  to 
intellccta  so  narrow ;  they  manifest  an  accordance  often  loud  and  particu- 
lar with  tlie  religion  of  their  country,  wbily  in  their  hearts  and  in  their 
Uvea  they  are  utter  inddcils.  *  Tluwe  are  they  who  constitute  the  raoet 
specious  [>arl  of  modem  society,  and  arc  oflcn  the  self-proclaimed  guard- 
k&s  of  its  interests.  They  are  to  be  foimd  in  every  grade  of  lifo ;  ia 
tbe  Knatc,  ia  tlio  army,  in  tho  professions,  and  (specially  in  commercial 
poTBuits,  which,  unhai^pily,  tend  loo  frequently  to  the  devdopmeni  of 
iel&iline?t.4.  It  is  to  tbcra  that  society  is  indebted  for  more  tlian  lialf 
iti  corruptions,  all  its  hypocrisy,  and  more  than  half  its  sins.  It  is  they 
who  infiww  into  it  falsehood  ns  respects  the  past,  imposture  as  n^ipccts 
tbe  present,  fraud  na  rospccta  the  futun> ;  who  toach  it  by  example  tbat 
the  ofjurse  of  a  man's  life  ought  to  bo  determined  upon  principles  of 
ahncie;  that  gratitude  ami  alTection  arc  well  enough  if  displayed  for 
,bntlhat  they  should  never  be  felt;  that  men  are  tobelookinl  uptoa 
not  as  men,  but  as  things  to  bo  tiaed;  that  knowledge  and  iiitt^grity, 
patriotism  and  virtue,  are  the  delusions  of  simpletons;  and  tbat  wealili 
ts  tho  only  object  which  is  reidly  wortJiy  of  the  homage  of  a  mnn. 

It  now  only  remains  in  this  chapter  to  speak  of  the  later  Plntonism. 
The  Old  Academy,  of  which  Plato  was  the  founder,  limited  its  labois  to 
the  illnntration  and  defense  of  bis  doctrines.  Tlie  Middle  TMrnaotAfd. 
Academy,  originating  with  Arcttiiliitw,  l)om  RC.  316,  main-  "^  rf*»»ii«iii. 
taincd  a  warfiuo  with  the  Stoics,  developed  tbe  doctrine  of  the  unoer* 
Inttty  of  acnuualimprcsaioas  and  the  nothlagiicss  of  human  knowledge. 
Tbe  New  Academ_v  was  founded  by  Camcadcs,  bom  B.C.  Tb«s*irAMuisDw 
BIS,  and  participated  with  the  preceding  in  many  of  its  ''^•"-*~ 
ftindamuntnl  positions.  On  the  one  side  Camcadcs  leans  to  skepticism, 
on  the  other  he  accepts  probability  as  his  guide,  This  school  so  rajiid* 
ly  degcoemted  that  at  loet  it  occupied  it«-lf  with  rhetoric  aloue.  The 
gradual  increase  of  skepticism  and  indifferenoo  throughout  this  period 
is  obvious  enough ;  thus  Arecsilaus  said  tlint  he  know  nothing,  not  even 
bid  own  ignorance,  ond  denied  both  intt^Uectn.-d  and  sensuous  knowl- 
edge.    Canieadc3,  obtaining  his  views  from  the  old  philosophy,  found 
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therein  arguments  suitable  for  his  purpose  against  acoesaty,  Goc],  sooth- 
iiayitig;  lio  did  not  admit  that  tliero  id  any  bucL  tiling  as  jtisuce  lu  the 
abetract,  declaring  tbat  it  is  &  purely  conventioiial  thing ;  indeed,  it  was 
■naiyittiT -d  hia  Theturicol  display,  alternately  in  praise  of  justioe  and. 
oieuu-  against  it,  oq  the  occasiou  of  his  visit  to  Itomc,  '^at  led  CaU> 

to  have  him  expelled  from  the  city.  Though  Plato  had  been  the  repre- 
senlotive  of  an  nge  of  faith,  a  secondary  analysis  of  all  his  works,  imply- 
ing an  exposition  of  tlicir  contratiictions,  ended  in  Kkepticism.  Ifwa 
may  undertake  to  determine  the  precise  aim  of  a  pbUosophy  whose  rep- 
resentatives stood  in  Btich  an  attitude  of  rhetorical  duplicity,  it  may  be 
said  to  be  the  demunstratioii  that  there  is  no  criterion  of  truth  in  this 
world.  Pcreuadcd  thtu  of  the  impoeaibility  of  pbilasophy,  Cameadcs 
was  led  to  reoomniend  bis  theoiy  of  the  probubk-.  "  That  which 
beea  moet  perfectly  analyzed  and  examiDcd,  and  found  to  bo  devoid <j 
improbability,  is  the  moat  probable  idejf,"  The  degeneration  of  phi- 
losophy now  became  truly  complete,  the  labors  of  so  mauy  groat  men 
being  degraded  to  rhetorical  and  artistic  purposes.  It  was  seen  by  all 
tbat  Plato  had  destroyed  nil  trust  in  the  indications  of  the  senses,  and 
substituted  for  it  the  Id<-al  tlimry.  Ari5totle  had  destroyed  that,  and 
Th*  AiQMh  Md  there  was  nothiug  Icfl  to  the  world  but  ekcpticiEin.  A  fburUi 
ttAUAadiate  Acadciny  was  founded  by  PliUo  of  Larisao,  a  fifth  by  Anti- 
ocbus  of  AsooJon.  It  was  reserved  for  tliis  teacher  to  attach  the  PottJi 
to  the  Academy,  and  lo  Eierge  the  doctrines  of  Plato  in  those  of  the 
Stoics.  Such  a  heterogecoous  niixtum  dcmonHtnitcs  the  pnas  to  which 
speoulittivc  philosophy  bad  come,  and  sbovs  tis  clearly  that  berdificiplu 
had  abandoned  bor  in  despair. 

So  ends  the  Orcek  age  of  Faith.  ITow  strikingly  does  its  history  re- 
iMBiiiwflratk  call  the  corresponding  period  of  individual  life — the  trusv 
tftiWrnUi.  j^g  spirit  and  the  disappointment  of  youtli.  We  enter  on 
it  ihll  of  confidence  iu  things  and  men,  ucvor  sus|)ecting  that  the  one 
may  disappoint,  tho  other  deceive.  Our  early  experiences,  if  conad- 
ered  at  all,  afford  only  matter  of  surprise  tliat  wo  could  ever  have  bcca 
Beriously  occupied  in  sucli  foliy,  or  actuated  by  motives  now  seeming  80 
inadequate.  It  never  occurs  to  us  that,  iu  our  present  state,  though 
the  pursuits  may  have  changed,  they  are  none  the  less  vain,  the  objeota 
□one  the  loflB  di^uaivc. 

The  second  age  of  Greek  philosophy  ended  in  sophism,  tho  third  in 
skepticiam.  Speculative  philosophy  strikes  at  last  upon  a  limit  which 
it  can  not  overpass.  This  is  iia  slate  even  in  our  own  timcsL  It  Fever* 
bcratca  against  the  wall  Uint  eonlincs  it  without  the  least  cfaaoce  of  mak- 
ing its  wny  through. 
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CIIAPTER  VL 

THE  GKEKK  AGK  OK  KEAS0I9. 
U3K  or  scnacCK. 

TB  !liCBI>0!tl4N  CaKPJJOM.— i>wa'tr«n  i»  iu  potHtcaJ  Bff*<^  t»  Grtttt,  IM  utiUjrMf  i» 

i^alf*  t/Beatoa, 
iMUMiK  Jbimdt  tin  fndiirtut  PhiiM^g.—flu  Mftkod  th*  IirvtrM  ^  that  of  Pbttf^—Jlt 

)mi  f^tmtr.—In  kii  omit  kaadt  it  /itUt/or  xwU  a^  Kntueled^  bill  it  earned  vl  by  lh» 

dluuilnaut. 
toa.~llit  nUiMfMoal Aim  u  lit  Culttwilion  of  Virtue  ottd  Ktiamttdgaf—He UinlU  EA- 

ialBn»tk  ikt  CbtMtrpvt  of  AtUtotU  ia  iJl«  Phgtimi 
t«01>inoM  or  vm  Ut'MOII  OV  Auexakduia. — 'ftie  prtat  LUmritM,  f^tmsilorittf  JlolanL 

ml  Garjau,  Jltmagtriu,  IXit«cSnff  Ilomtti. — lU  Efftct  on  ihi  rnjiJi  tjr'-ttopjiratt  o/  tiiut 

JmJi^)&  —  /a/faniM   tif  EneHil,  ArrJdinedttt   Eratnlliana,  ApuBonhu,  J\ifrra<f,  lli/'- 
/wdw,  m  (itanttry,  Si'afrat  JfiHotcphf,  AUrcKias,  ChnnalegSi  fj«ograjtkg, 
tidkt')ftk»  (Jrttk  Age  ^IUmom. 

The  conquest  of  Pereia  by  AlcxniKler  tlio  Great  is  a  most  imporlftnt 
ereni  in  European  hUtory.  That  adventurer,  carrying  oni  tlie  iutcn- 
taoa  of  Ilia  father  PhiJip,  commenwKl  bis  attack  with  apparently  very 
iiuiguificant  means,  having,  it  is  said,  at  the  most,  only  ThoOn^iun- 
tJurty-foar  thotusantl  iiifuntry,  four  tHoimond  CAvalry,  and  •'«*'^''«*'» 
Mventy  toleots  in  tnoacy.  The  result  cf  bis  expedition  was  the  i-om 
of  tli'9  Pcrsiaii  empire,  and  iJso  the  rnin  of  Greece.  It  was  not  without 
retuKiti  that  his  memory  was  «ur!ied  in  his  native  country.  Her  life- 
blood  was  drained  away  by  his  siicceaaG&.  In  view  of  the  splendid  for- 
HbuKB  to  be  naado  in  Asia,  Greece  ceased  to  be  the  place  for  an  enter- 
B|)riabkg  man.  To  such  ao  extent  did  military  emigration  go,  that  Greek 
mruitt)  were  settled  all  over  the  For^an  cm])ire;  their  oambor  was 
Boflicicnt  to  injure  irreparably  the  counlry  firom  which  they  had  parted, 
bot  not  HufTicient  to  hcllenize  the  dense  and  antique  populations  among 
whom  tbey  bad  Mtttcd. 

Not  ooly  wna  it  thus  by  iJio  drain  of  men  that  the  M.«cdonian  expo* 

n,     dition  was  so  dreadfully  disastrous  to  Greece,  the  political  conscqucncea 

Biblloving  thoeo  suooeasful  campaign*  added  to  the  baneful  lu  mui.™*  iihti 

"wsult.     Alexander  could  not  have  more  effecttially  mined  """"•"• 

Athens  bad  he  trealed  her  as  he  did  Thebes,  which  he  leveled  with  the 

ground,  massacring  six  thousand  of  her  citizens,  and  selling  thirty  thou- 

mud  for  slaves.    The  founding  of  Alexandria  waa  the  commercial  end 

of  AibcDs,  the  finishing  stroke  to  K«r  old  colonial  system.    It  might 

,ve  been  well  for  her  had  he  stopped  short  in  his  projeuta  with  the 
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(lowufaU  of  Tjrre,  destrojed,  not  from  any  vindictive  rcftsoits,  as  is 
Witt  1-  ffrtr-w  ^^D^  Said,  but  becaose  be  discorered  that  Uiat  city  was^ 


easentia]  port  of  the  Pcrsiaa  system.  It  was  titrvcr  liii  In- 
tention that  Athena  should  derive  advantAge  from  the  an- 
nihilation of  her  Phoenician  competitor;  his  ohjcct  vas  effectually  car- 
lied  oat  by  the  building  and  prosperity  of  Alexandria. 

Though  the  military  celebrity  of  this  great  soldier  raay  be  diminished 
by  tbo  history  of  Uic  la-tt  hundred  years,  vrhich  shows  a  uniform  result 
of  victor)'  when  Kurujmati  annics  are  brought  in  contact  with  Asiatic^ 
even  under  the  most  extraordinary  diaadvautugcs,  there  can  not  be  <Ie- 
nied  to  him  a  profound  sagacity  and  statesmanship  excel)ed  by  no  other 
conqueror.  Before  he  became  intoxicated  with  suoecss,  and,  nnforlii- 
oately,  too  habitually  intoxicated  with  wine,  there  was  mudi  Uuit  wu 
noble  in  his  character.  lie  had  been  under  the  instruction  of  ArLsiode 
for  several  yean^  mkI,  on  sotting  out  on  his  expedition,  took  n-itb  him  bo 
tnaoy  loomed  men  as  almost  to  justify  the  remark  applied  to  it,  that  it 
MMM«M(«r  waaDsmuchaecientificasaniiliuiiyundcrtaking.  AmoDg 
ompiiKnt  those  vho  tbus  accompanied  him  was  Callisthcucs,  a  rela- 

tion and  pupil  of  Aristotle,  destined  for  an  evil  end.  Perhapa  the  &>• 
scrtiun  that  Alexander  furnished  to  his  mnBlcr  nearly  a  milUon  of  d61> 
Ian,  and  tlio  ncrvioca  of  auvoral  thousand  men,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- ' 
taining  ond  examining  the  specimens  required  in  the  composition  of  bis 
work  on  the  "  History  of  Animals*'  may  be  an  exoneration,  but  then 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  thefio  transactions  was  the  real  l)eginning  of  that 
policy  whicli  soon  led  to  the  institution  of  the  Museum  at  Ak'xaudria. 
oriBb  tf i]»  ini*  The  importance  of  this  event,  though  hitherto  little  undor 
th^^u^'.  Btood,  admits  of  no  exaggeration,  so  far  as  the  intelloctoal 
""•  progress  of  Knropo  is  concerned.    It  gave  to  the  works  of 

Aristotle  their  wonderful  duration;  it  imparted  to  them  not  alone  a  Ore* 
eian  celebrity,  but  led  to  their  trauslatioa  into  Syriac  by  the  Nestoriaus 
ID  the  flflh  ccntory,  and  from  Syriac  by  the  Arabs  into  their  tongue 
four  hundreil  years  later.  They  uxcrciaed  a  living  iufluenoe  over  Chrit- 
tians  iL7id  Mohammedans  indiSercntly,  from  Spain  to  Meeopotomin. 

If  the  letter  quoted  by  Plutarch  as  having  been  written  by  Alexan- 
der to  Aristotle  is  autJiciiliCj  it  nut  only  ithowa  how  thorouglJy  llie  pu- 
pil had  been  indoctrinated  into  the  wisdom  of  the  master,  but  warns  m 
bow  liable  we  arc  to  be  led  astray  in  the  exposition  wo  are  jireacntly  to 
give  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Tlierc  was  then,  as  unfortumMely 
there  has  been  too  oflon  since,  a  private  as  well  as  a  public  doctrioft 
Alexander  upbraids  the  philosopher  for  his  indiscretion  tn  revealing 
things  that  it  was  undenttood  sliould  be  concealed.  Aristotle  drfcndx 
himself  by  asserting  that  the  desired  conccalmcnb  had  not  I>ccn  broken. 
By  niony  other  incidents  of  a  trifling  kind  the  attachment  of  the  coo* 
quoror  to  philoBoph*  '  ated  j  thus  Uaipalas  and  Neaichus,  thd 
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of  his  Toutb,  were  the  accnts  employed  in  Matia«  tnjabe 

r   ,,  .  -..11-  ,      r  t     ■  1    •■«)  n»>l«rt*k*ii» 

lefhisscicntilic  unucrtakinga,  tuclalttTlxMugctigngcd  "(xi.»iid«-. 

>  na  expIoratioQs,  doubtless  bnviiig  in  iLg  main  a  polincul  obj(>ct,  yet 

lof  interest  toscieoce.     Uiid  Alexander  liv«d,  Neiirclms  was  to  Lave 

the  drcumnnriguliun  uf  AiVica.     Uaqmlu»,  wLilc  governor  of 

jrloD,  was  occupied  in  tlie  attempt  to  excliasge  the  vcgetnliun  of 

[XiNfie  AQd  Asia;  ho  tntcnrnnsplantcd  the  productions  of  Persia  and 

■OntOB,  succeeding,  as  is  related,  in  his  object  of  making  all  Earv>pcaD 

jhBB  ibai  lie  tried  grow  in  Mesopotamia  except  ihc  ivy.    The  journey 

lo  tfao  Caspian  Sea,  the  expedition  into  the  African  deserts,  iiidieate 

AJiaotkr'a  personal  taste  for  ntitural  knowledge ;  nor  is  it  without  aig- 

BUSancc  tbnt,  while  on  his  deathbed,  and,  indeed,  within  a  few  thiya  of 

[Jdiilucpaao,  ho  found  eonsolation  nnd  ainuFoincnt  in  Iiaviug  Nenrchlta 

'Vj  \a»  beJflidc  relating  tlic  Htory  of  hb  voyages.     Kodiiug  sbows  more 

itriktugly  how  correct  was  his  military  perception  than  the  intention 

bcarowcd  of  equipping  a  thousand  ships  for  tho  conquest  of  Carthage, 

k  Mdtbus  securing  his  eupreiuacy  in  the  Mcdit^^rrancjin.    Notwithstanding 

Hill  ihifi,  there  were  many  points  of  his  character,  And  many  events  of  his 

Hifi^ worthy  of  tbe  coodemnation  with  which  they  hH.7e  been  %-isitcd; 

Hfe  drunken  burning  of  PersopolL%  tho  prisoners  ho  slaugh-  in*  i.iihrni«* 

tetul  in  honor  of  llepha^tion,  the  hanging  uf  Cidliathenuis  ujuitto.' 

iWtt  tho  results  of  intcmpcranM  and  unbridled  passion.    Even  so 

nady  a  mind  as  his  was  incapable  of  withstAnding  the  influence  of  such 

caarmouK  trensurcs  a»  those  ho  seized  at  Sui^a,  nmounling,  it  is  said,  to 

ir  hundred  millions  of  dollani;  the  plunder  of  th«  Peraiait  empire ;  the 

iccivable  luxury  of  Asiatic  life;  tbe  nnconlrollod  power  lo  which 

attained.    But  he  was  not  so  imbecile  as  to  believe  himself  the  do- 

It  of  Jupiter  Aramon ;  that  was  only  an  artifice  he  permitted  for 

1  lake  of  itifluGucing  thoec  around  him.     We  must  not  forget  that  he 

an  ago  when  men  looked  for  immaculnte  conceptions  and  oele»* 

it«.    These  Asiatic  ideas  had  nuule  their  way  into  Europe. 

'  AlbeiiianstheiiiselTta  wercsoon  tobe  reconciled  to  the  appointment 

'diriiifi  honors  to  auch  as  Antigonu3  and  Dcmctriim,  adoring  them  as 

avior  gods — and  instituting  aacrifioes  and  priests  for  their  wor- 

ip. 

Great  as  were  the  poliiical  results  oftbe  Macedonian  expedition, they 

cqnaled  by  the  intellectual.     The  times  were  marked  ^ii.  nt«tk  •»«  of 

dui  uahchng  in  of  a  new  philosophy.     QiCccc  had  gone  i'«~"«i"'^i>«. 

{h  her  age  of  Credality,  her  age  of  Inquiry,  her  age  of  Faith ;  she 

BnldtJd  on  her  age  of  Reason,  and,  bad  freedom  of  action  been  per- 

to  her,  site  would  have  given  a  decJaive  tone  to  the  forthcoming 

of  Europe.     As  will  be  seen  in  the  following  pngw,  that 

jy  did  not  await  her.    From  her  eccentric  po-  luwumrwij- 

_  .1.1  II  .    -i-       1-.  T     1         oimpliiiiihiidrtl. 

aon  at  Alexandria  abe  could  not  civUiM  Jsuropc.    In  her  u-uao  t# !;«,»«. 
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old  age,  the  power  of  Kuropc,  couoentratod  in  the  Roman  empire,  over 
ilhrew  ber.  Thero  are  very  few  histories  of  the  pa<it  of  more  interest  to 
1cm  times,  and  none,  unfortunateljr,  more  misunderslood,  than  thb 
Inck  age  of  licuson  manifcited  at  AlcxnndritL  It  illiuttratcs,  in  the 
most  signal  maciier,  that  aSaixs  control  men  more  tliaa  meu  control  &f- 
fuirB.  Tbo  acicntific  associationB  oftlia  Mnccdonian  conqacror  directly 
Moac  from  llio  oontcmjionuicous  stale  of  Greek  philoaopbj  in  the  act 
of  reaching  the  close  of  its  age  of  faith,  aud  these  influeuees  ripened 
under  the  Maoodoninn  captain  who  hecatne  King  of  Egypt.  As  it  wu, 
tbo  learning  of  Atexuudriii,  though  divcrtcil  from  its  most  appropriate 
and  desirable  direction  by  the  operation  of  the  ByKontinc  system,  ta 
tbe  courea  of  a  few  centuries  acting  forcibly  upon  it,  -was  not  witboot 
an  influence  on  the  future  thought  of  EurojK'.  Even  at  this  day  KtH 
Tope  will  not  bear  to  be  fiilly  told  how  greai  that  influence  has  been. 

The  ago  of  Iteoson,  to  which  Aristotle  is  about  to  introduce  ua,  stands 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  preceding  ages.  It  can  not  eacape  the 
reader  that  what  wna  done  by  tbe  men  of  science  in  Ak'xandrta  resem- 
bles what  is  doing  in  our  own  times;  their  day  vtaa  the  foreshadowing 
of  ours.  And  yet  a  long  and  drcarj"  i^eriod  of  almost  twenty  centuries 
parts  us  from  tJiem.  Politically,  Aristotle,  through  bis  frieudahip  with 
•n.-  -rttiBE.  «t  Alexander  and  the  jjcrpctuation  of  the  Macedonian  inilucDoo 
tNiodV*"  "  in  Ptolemy,  was  the  connecting  link  between  the  Greek  age 
of  Faith  and  that  of  Keason,  as  he  was  also  philosophically  by  the  na- 
ture of  his  doctrines,  lie  oflVrs  us  an  easy  paxsage  from  the  epeculaliro 
methods  of  Plato  to  the  ecii:utiGc  methods  of  Archimedes  and  Kuclid. 
The  copiousness  of  his  doctrines,  and  the  obscurity  of  niany  of  tbcm, 
might,  perhaps,  discourage  a  superBcinl  student^  unless  be  stcndily  bears 
in  mind  the  singular  authority  they  maintained  for  bo  many  ages,  and 
tbe  brilliant  results  in  all  the  exact  parts  of  human  knowledge  to  whicb 
they  80  quickly  led.  The  history  of  Aristotle  and  his  philoBophy  is 
therefore  our  necessary  introduction  to  the  grand,  the  immortal  achieye- 
uentfi  of  the  Alexandrian  school. 

Aristotle  was  born  at  Stngim,  in  Tbrncc,  B.C.  884.  His  father  was 
Bkcnphjof  ^^  eminent  author  of  those  times  on  subjects  of  Natural  His- 
*^™'  tory ;  by  profession  he  was  a  physician.  Dying  while  his  kpd 
was  yet  quite  young,  he  bequeathed  to  hira  not  only  Tery  ample  mcans^ 
bat  also  his  own  tastes.  Aristotle  soon  found  his  way  to  Athena,  and 
entered  the  school  of  Plato,  with  whom  it  is  said  ho  remained  for  nijtrly 
twenty  years.  During  this  period  be  spent  most  of  his  patrimony,  Rliil 
in  the  end  was  obliged  to  support  himself  by  tbe  trade  of  a  druggist 
At  length  difTerencca  arose  between  them,  for,  as  we  Khali  soon  find,  the 
great  pupil  was  by  no  means  a  blind  follower  of  the  great  master.  In 
■  fortunate  moment,  Philip,  the  King  of  Maoedon,  appointed  him  pre- 
"ttptor  to  his  son  Alexander,  an  incident  of  imj>ortanoo  in  the  intel- 


* 
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lectaal  history  of  Europe.  It  was  to  the  frienclship  ariaing  through 
Lion  that  Aristotle  owed  that  cftcciual  aasistaDoc  to  which  wc 
ludtsd  from  the  conqueror  during  tiis  Asiatic  expedition  for  th« 
composition  of  "  the  Natural  History,"  and  also  gained  that  prestige 
vhich  gave  his  name  such  siugular  authority  for  moro  than  fidecu  ecu- 
tariea.  He  eventually  founded  a  school  in  the  Lyceum  at  Athens,  and, 
■B  it  was  his  habit  to  deliver  his  lectures  while  walking,  his  disciples 
reoeived  the  name  of  Peripatetics,  or  walking  philosophers.  These  loc- 
tarm  were  of  two  kinds,  esoteric  and  eioteric,  the  former  being  deliv- 
wed  to  the  more  ailvanccd  pupils  only.  He  wrote  a  very  large  numher 
of  works,  of  which  about  one  fourth  remain. 

The  philosophical  method  of  Aristotle  is  the  inverse  of  that  of  Plato. 
whose  Btarting-point  wa"*  univen«Js,  the  very  existence  of  lufaBna**. 
which  was  a  matter  of  faith,  and  from  which  he  descended  to  ilalpiir" 
particulara  or  details.  Aristotle,  on  the  ctmlrar)',  nwe  from  particular 
to  inuTersals,  advancing  to  them  by  inductions ;  and  his  sysb^,  thus  an 
Indaotive  philosophy,  was  in  reality  tho  true  bcginniiig  of  science. 

'Plato  therefore  trusts  to  the  Imagination,  Aristotle  to  Reason,  The 
oootnist  between  them  is  best  seen  by  the  attitude  in  which  they  stand 
as  respects  the  Idea!  theory.  Plato  regards  univcrsals,  types,  or  ex- 
emplars as  having  nn  actual  existence;  Aristotle  declares  fuannbodram- 
that  tboy  ara  mere  abstractions  oi  rensomng.  J<or  the  i>rruia. 
fiuiciful  reminiscences  derived  from  former  experience  in  another  life 
by  Plato,  Aristotle  substitutes  tho  icminiBocnccs  of  our  actual  experi- 
ence in  this.  These  ide-as  of  experience  are  furnished  by  tho  memory, 
which  enables  us  not  only  to  recall  individual  facts  and  events  witness- 
ed by  oureelvcs,  but  also  to  collate  them  with  one  another,  thereby  dis- 
oivering  their  reGcmblfliicta  and  their  difference's.  Oiir  induction  bc- 
oomcs  the  more  certain  as  our  fucts  arc  more  numerous,  our  experience 
bt^er.  **  Alt  oommcncoa  when,  fn)m  a  great  number  of  experiences, 
one  general  eonceptioo  is  formed  which  will  embrace  all  similar  cases." 
"  If  we  properly  obser^'c  celestial  phenomena,  wc  may  demonstrate  the 
Uws  which  regulato  them."  With  Plato,  philoeophy  arises  from  faith 
ta  lUc  past;  with  Aristotle,  reason  alone  can  constitute  it  from  exist 
iDg  Gicts.  Plaio  is  analytic,  Aristotle  synthetic.  The  philosophy  of 
PUto  arises  from  the  dooompositlon  of  a  primitive  idea  into  pnrticu- 
lan,  that  of  Aristotle  from  the  union  of  pariiculais  into  a  general  con- 
ception.    The  former  is  eaaentially  an  idealist,  the  latter  a  materialist. 

From  Uiia  it  will  be  seen  that  the  method  of  Plato  was  capable  of 
producing  more  splendid,  though  thcv  were  necessarilT  more  ■"»  "«"'*'  •' 
trasubetauttal  results;  that  of  Anstotle  was  more  tardy  in  its  ArntcNiDiiu. 
operation,  but  much  more  solid.  It  implied  endless  labor  in  the  collec- 
tion of  facts,  the  tedious  resort  to  experiment  and  observation,  the  appli- 
cation of  dcmoDsinitioQ.    In  its  Ycry  nature  it  was  such  that  it  was  im- 
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possible  for  ita  author  to  carry  bj-  iu  aid  the  structurv  of  science  toward 
completion.  The  roomeiit  ttiat  Aristotle  applies  Lis  own  principles  wre 
find  bim  compeUed  to  depart  from  them  througli  llic  want  of  a  suflicicot 
expcrieuco  and  sufficient  precision  in  bis  fuctB.  Tlic  pliilosophy  of 
Flat'^  is  &  gorgeous  costlc  in  tbo  air,  tliat  ofxVmtotlc  is  n  solid  structure, 
laboriously,  and,  wilb  many  failures,  foundfxl  on  llm  solid  rock. 

Under  logic  Aristotle  treats  of  tLe  meibods  of  arriving  at  geseral 
ArbtoUA  projHMiitions,  and  of  reasoning  from  lliem.  His  logic  is  at  oaca 
'*"  tbe  art  of  tbiiikiiig  and  the  instrument  of  thought.  The  coid> 
plctcQcss  of  our  knowledge  depends  on  tho  extent  and  completenesB  of 
our  experience.  Uia  niaaner  of  reasoning  is  by  the  syllogism,  an  a>]gQ- 
ment  consisting  of  three  propositions,  suob  that  the  concluding  one  fot- 
Iowa  of  neceasity  from  tbe  two  preinbtce,  and  of  which,  indtxd^the  whole 
theory  of  demonslraiiou  is  only  an  example.  Regarding  logic  us  the 
itutrumcDt  of  thought,  he  iolrodocea  into  it,  as  a  faQdamental  feature, 
the  ten  catcgoriea  These  predicaments  ara  the  genera  to  wbich  every 
thing  may  be  reduced,  and  denote  the  most  general  of  the  attributes 
which  may  be  assigned  to  a  thing. 

His  mclaphyKics  overrides  all  the  branches  of  the  physical  scienoea. 
It  undertakes  an  cxatnination  of  the  postulatei)  on  which  each  one  of 
4niiiu>Mph]>«icB.  them  iafoundcdidcterminingtheirtruthorfallacy.  Consid- 
ering that  all  Bcience  must  find  a  siipjiort  for  its  fundamental  conditions 
in  an  eslensivo  inductiou  from  faeU,  bo  ]»uu  at  the  foundation  of  liis 
system  tho  consideration  of  the  individual;  in  relation  to  the  world  of 
sense,  he  rcgardr^  four  causes  as  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  &ct— 
the  Dintcrial  enuse,  the  Eubstantial  cause,  the  cJHcicnt  cause,  the 
cause. 

But  a.*  soon  as  we  come  to  the  Physics  of  Aristotle'we  see  at  once  ^ 
T»mporMrWiii»  wca^ncas.  The  knowledge  of  his  age  docs  not  ftiiuisli  him 
tfbb  apun.  fujjjg  enough  whereon  to  build,  and  the  ooiuwqucnoe  is  that 
he  is  forced  into  spccidaiion.  It  will  ho  sufficient  for  oar  purjwse  to 
allude  to  a  few  of  his  statements,  either  in  this  or  in.  his  metaphysical 
hranrh,  to  show  bttw  great  is  hia  uncertainty  and  confusion.  Thus  bo 
aiacrtfi  that  matter  contains  a  triple  form — simple  substance,  higher  sub* 
Stanoc,  which  is  eternal,  and  absolute  substance,  or  Uod  himself;  that 
tbe  aniverae  is  immutable  and  eternal,  and,  though  in  relation  with  bbo 
TktFMpuMk  vicissitades  of  tho  world,  it  is  un&fifoctcd  thereby  ;  that  the 
fkOMnphj.  primitive  force  which  gives  rise  to  nil  Uie  motions  and  changes 
we  see  is  Nature;  it  also  gives  rise  to  Rest;  that  the  world  U  a  living 
being,  having  a  soul ;  that,  since  every  thing  is  for  some  particular  end, 

e^itunM,  M9llM^  ^^^  "oul  *^^  ^^^  >"  ^h<^  ^^  ^^  ^'^  body ;  that  Motion  is  tho 
ipMcnmt.  condition  of  all  nature;  that  the  world  bos  a  dofioitQ 
boundary  and  a  limited  luagnilude ;  that  Space  is  the  inu^ovable  vta- 
B«l  in  which  whatever  is  .may  be  moved;  that  Space,  as  a  whole,  is  with* 
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mt  tnotioti,  lliou<^b  its  part^  maj  mow ;  that  it  is  not  to  bo  conceived 
of  as  wtdiout  contents:  Ibat  it  is  impossible  for  a  vacuum  to  exi^t,  and 
lience  there  ia  not  b«^0Dd  and  surrounding  tlie  world  a  void  vhicli  ooo- 
tiins  the  world ;  tliat  tlien?  could  be  no  such  tbitig  as  Time  unless  there 
was  I.  aoot,  for  tiioe  being  tbc  numbei-  of  motion,  number  is  impossible 
except  tfaero  be  one  who  numbers;  that,  prrprtual  motion  in  a  tiuitc 
tight  line  being  impotuiblo,  but  iu  a  curvUineaj'  path  possible,  the  vt'orld, 
ffbtch  ia  limiu'fl  nitd  ever  in  nioiioii,  must  be  of  a  spherical  TtcTorid. 
Ibrtn ;  that  the  earth  U  its  central  puTt>  the  heavens  the  ciicamfereutial, 
henou  the  heaven  is  ncaivsl  to  the  [)rimo  cause  of  motion  ;  that  the  or 
deriy,  coDtinuoua,  and  uiioeoi^ing  tnovemont  of  the  cclcstia!  bodies  im- 
pliee  ftn  unmoved  mover,  for  the  unchangeable  atone  con  give  birth  to 
Qflilbnn  motion ;  that  ntunoved  existence  is  God ;  that  t^o  stars  are 
pasiianless  beings,  having  attained  the  end  of  cxititence,  and  worthy 
above  other  thiiiga  of  humau  adoration ;  that  ibe  Oxvd  stars  arc  iu  the 
OBtennoet  heaven,  and  the  sun,  nioon,  and  planeta  beneath  :  the  former 
receive  their  motion  from  the  prime  moving  cause,  but  tho  planetB  arc 
duturbcd  by  tbc  stsirs ;  that  there  are  five  clcmcntg — earth,  air,  fire,  wa- 
ter, and  clhcr;  tlint  the  earth  is  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  since 
euthy  matter  settlen  uniformly  round  a  central  point;  that  fire  seeks 
the  circomlcTi-ntial  re^a,  and  intermediately  water  floats  upon  the 
earth,  aad  atr  upoa  water ;  that  the  eleraents  ore  tranatautablo  into  one 
another,  and  hence  many  iotervening  substances  arise;  that  each  sphere 
b  in  interoonnedion  with  the  others ;  the  earth  h  agiuited  and  disturbed 
by  the  Bea,  the  sea  by  the  n-inds,  which  are  movementa  of  tbo  air,  the 
air  by  the  sun,  moon,  and  planet<).  Each  inferior  sphere  is  controlled 
by  its  outlying  or  superior  one,  and  hence  it  follows  that  the  cartb, 
whicli  is  thus  dLjturbed  by  the  couapiriug  or  conlliuting  action  of  all 
above  it,  ia  liable  to  the  mostirregolanties;  that,  since  animals  are  noor- 
idtod  by  the  earth,  it  needs  must  enter  into  their  composition,  but  that 
water  is  requircil  to  hold  the  earthy  parts  together;  that  every  element 
miist  bo  ioolcLil  u{ion  as  hviiig,  sinco  it  is  pcrvadt:d  by  the  soul  of  the 
world ;  that  there  is  an  unbroken  chotu  from  the  simple  clement  tbrough 
tbo  plant  and  animal  up  tu  iriau,  the  diiTerent  groups  merging  bv  iosen- 
■iblu  tihadea  iuto  one  another :  thus  zoophytes  partake  partly  oi^cia  Mop» 
of  the  vegetable  and  partly  of  the  animal,  and  acrve  as  an  intermedium 
between  them ;  that  planla  aiti  inferior  to  animals  m  this,  that  they  do 
not  possess  a  isingle  priuciple  of  life  or  soul,  but  man^  subordinate  onca, 
M  i»  shown  by  the  cin^umatuttee  that,  when  they  arc  cut  to  pieces,  each 
piece  is  capable  of  perfect  or  iadopendent  growth  or  life.  Their  inferi- 
ority is  liknvise  bolrayod  by  their  belonging  especially  to  the  earth  to 
wbidi  they  arc  R>ot(xl,  nach  root  being  a  true  mouth ;  and  this  again  dia- 
phiya  ibcir  lowly  position,  for  the  place  of  the  mouth  is  ever  an  tndica- 
tioo  of  tho  grade  of  a  creature :  thtui  in  man,  who  is  at  the  bead  of  the 
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scale,  it  is  in  tbe  appcr  part  oftbu  body ;  that  in  proportion  to  the  heat 
of  an  animal  n  its  gradu  higher:  thua  those  that  are  aquatio  are, cold, 
and  therefore  of  very  little  intelligence,  and  the  same  may  be  aaid  of 
plants;  but  of  man,  whoso  warmth  is  very  great,  the  soul  is  mach  more 
excelleut;  that  the  possession  of  locomotion  by  an  organism  always  im- 
plies the  possession  of  sensation ;  that  the  aeoses  of  taste  and  touch  in* 
dicate  the  qualities  of  things  in  contact  with  tlie  oi;gaua  of  tho  animal, 
but  that  those  of  smell,  hearing,  and  Bight  extend  the  sphere  of  its  exists 
eocc,  and  indicate  to  it  vihat  is  at  a  distance ;  that  tlie  place  of  reception 
rvioiosioi  °^  ^^°  various  Btaisatious  is  the  eoul,  from  which  issue  forth 
MMinduM.  jijg  motions ;  that  tbe  blood,  as  the  general  element  of  nutzi- 
lion,  is  essential  to  the  support  of  the  body,  though  inscaaible  itself:  it  is 
oIbo  essential  to  the  activity  of  the  soul ;  that  the  bmin  is  not  the  recip- 
ient of  sensations:  that  function  belongs  to  the  heart;  all  tho  animal  ac- 
tivities ore  united  in  it;  it  contains  the  principle  of  life,  being  the  prin- 
ciple of  motioQ ;  it  is  the  Srst  part  to  be  formed  and  the  last  to  die ;  that 
the  brain  ia  a  mere  appendix  to  the  heart,  since  it  is  formed  after  tbe 
heart ;  is  the  coldest  of  the  organs,  and  is  devoid  of  blood ;  that  the  soul 
is  tbe  reunion  of  all  tbe  functions  of  the  body :  it  is  an  euei:gy  or  active 
essence;  beiag  neither  body  nor  raAgnitudo,  it  eon  not  have  cxteDaion, 
for  thought  has  no  parts,  nor  can  it  be  said  to  move  in  sjiacc ;  it  is  as  a 
^Uor,  who  is  motionless  in  a  shi[)  which  is  moving;  that,  in  tbe  origin 
of  the  organism,  the  mole  furnishes  the  soul  and  the  female  the  body ; 
that  tho  body  being  liable  to  decay,  and  of  a  transitoiy  nature,  it  la  nec- 
essary for  its  \Fcll-bcing  that  its  disintegration  and  nutrition  should  bal- 
ance one  another ;  that  sensation  may  be  compared  to  the  itnprcesion  of 
a  seal  on  wiuc,  tho  wnx  receiving  form  only,  but  no  Rubeitanoe  or  matter; 
that  imagination  arittcs  from  impressions  thus  made,  but  endure  for  a 
length  of  time,  and  that  this  is  the  origin  of  memory ;  that  nian  alone 
poaseesee  recollection,  but  animals  share  with  him  memory — memory 
being  uuintentioQal  or  spontaneous,  but  rccollcotioti  implying  voluntaiy 
exertion  or  a  search ;  that  recollection  is  neocssiuy  for  acting  with  d^ 
sign.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Aristotle  believed  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  no  decisive  pauago  to  that  eCTcct  occurring  in  such  of  his  works 
as  are  extant. 

Aristotle,  with  a  correct  and  scientific  method,  tried  to  build  up  a  vast 
syBtem  when  he  ^vtts  not  in  possession  of  tho  necessary  data.  Though 
cwMofAii^  aveiyfleamcd  man,  he  had  not  sufficient  knowledge ;  indeed 
tadbOBn  there  was  not  sufBcient  knowledge  ut  that  time  in  tho  world. 
For  many  of  the  assertions  I  have  quoted  iu  tho  preceding  paragraph 
there  was  no  kind  of  proof;  many  of  them  also,  such  as  the  settling  of 
tho  heavy  and  the  rise  of  the  light,  imply  very  poor  oosmio  ideas.  It 
is  not  until  he  deals  will  'nches,  such  as  comparative  anatomy 

and  natural  hi'  da  personal  and  practical  knowl* 
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ed^i^hat  lie  begins  to  write  well.  Of  bis  physiological  oondusiona, 
fiome  are  singularly  felicitous ;  his  views  of  the  connected  chain  of  o^ 
gtnic  forms,  from  the  lowest  to  tbo  highest,  are  very  grand.  His  meta- 
jihysical  and  physical  speculations — for  iu  reality  tliey  are  nothing  but 
upecalattoiu — are  of  no  kind  of  value.  His  Buoccasful  achievements, 
■ad  oln  his  failures,  conspicuously  prove  the  excellence  of  his  system. 
He  expounded  tliB  true  priiieipli»  of  science,  but  failed  to  apply  them 
merely  for  want  of  maieriala.  His  ambition  could  not  brool:  reatrdat. 
Ite  would  rallier  attempt  to  oonstrnct  the  universe  without  the  necessary 
Bieans  than  not  construct  it  at  a]l. 

Aratotlc  &ilcd  when  be  abandoned  fats  own  principle^  and  iho  mag- 
nttade  of  his  failure  proves  how  just  bis  principles  were;  he  sucoood' 
ed  when  he  adhered  to  them.  If  nny  thing  wi=n>  wanted  1o  vindicate 
their  oorrcctnots  and  illustrate  them,  it  ia  suppUcd  by  the  glorious 
adiierenieDta  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  which  acted  in  physical  sci* 
et»ee  as  Aristotle  had  acted  in  natural  histoiy,  laying  a  basis  soUdly  in 
obwrvation  and  experiment,  and  accomplishing  a  like  durable  and 
brilliant  result. 

Prom  Aristotle  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  Zcno,  for  the  Peripatetics 
and  Stoics  stand  in  parallel  iinc.^.  The  social  conditions  ex^K^  rti^p^ity 
iog  in  Greece  at  the  time  of  Kpicurua  niay  m  some  degree  pal-  "'""^ 
Uat«  bis  sentimeuts,  but  virtue  and  honor  will  tnake  themselves  felt  at 
IsjO.  Stoicism  soon  appenrod  as  the  antagonist  of  Epicnreanigra,  and 
Epiconis  found  in  Zcno  of  Citium  a  rival.  The  passage  from  Epicurus 
to  Zeno  ts  the  paasage  from  sensual  gmtiHcntion  to  eelf-control. 

The  biography  of  Zcno  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  'words.  Bom 
•boot  B.C.  SiW),  he  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  the  vocation  of  his 
fiuher,  who  was  a  merchant,  but,  by  a  fortunate  shipwreck,  happily  los- 
ing his  goods  during  a  voyage  he  was  making  to  Athens,  he  turned  to 
philoaophy  for  consolation.  Though  be  had  heretofore  been  somewhat 
Aoqaatnted  witii  the  doctrines  of  Socmtes,  he  became  a  dtsciple  of  the 
Cynics,  Eubscquently  studying  in  tbo  Mcgaric  school,  and  then  making 
f  acquainted  with  Platonism.  Aft^r  twenty  years  of  propnruUon, 
le  opened  a  school  in  the  sioa  or  porch  in  Athens,  trora  which  his  doc- 
trine and  disciples  have  received  their  name.  He  presided  over  his  school 
for  fifty -ctEht  years,  numbering  many  eminent  men  among  his  disciples. 
When  nearly  a  hundred  years  old  ho  chanced  to  fall  and  break  his 
Soger,  and,  receiving  this  as  an  admonition  that  liia  time  ww*  aecom- 
plisbod,  be  forthwith  strangled  himself  The  Athenians  erected  to  his 
memory  a  statue  of  bra.«is.  His  doctrines  long  survived  him.  and,  in 
limos  when  tlierc  was  no  other  consolation  for  mim,  offered  a  support  in 
ilicir  hour  of  trial,  ond  an  unwavering  guide  in  the  vicissitudes  of  lift, 
lot  onlv  to  many  illustrioua  Orcvks,  but  also  to  somo  of  the  great  phi- 
iheni^  statesmen,  generals,  and  emperors  of  Roiiie. 
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It  WM  the  intention  of  Zcno  to  subetitntc  for  the  Tiaonary  B^ctik- 
tions  of  I'latonism  a  svstcm  dir(>cte<I  to  the  daily  pmctioee  of  Ute,  and 
„i^u„  rf  hence  dealing  chiefly  with  iho  morals.  To  make  men  v'v- 
*^**^  tuoos  was  his  aim.  But  thia  is  cascntinlly  connected  vilh 
knowledge,  for  Zeuo  was  persuaded  that  if  wc  only  know  what  is  good 
we  shall  he  certain  to  practice  iL  lie  therefore  rejected  Plato's  fancies 
of  IdeaB  and  Reminiscences,  leaning  to  the  common-sense  dociriues  of 
Amtoilu,  lo  whom  be  approached  in  many  details.  With  liini  Sense 
furnishes  the  data  of  knowledge,  and  Beason  combines  them;  the  soul 
being  niodifie<i  by  external  things,  and  modifying  them  in  return,  he 
believed  that  Ibc  mind  i»  ut  first,  aa  It  were,  a  blank  tablet,  on  which 
Bcneation  writes  marka,  nod  that  the  distinctness  of  sensuous  imprcaaou 
is  the  criterion  of  their  truth.  The  changes  thua  ])roduoed  in  the  soul 
constitiito  ideas ;  but^  with  a  prophetic  inspiration,  he  complained  that 
man  will  never  know  the  tnic  esacnce  of  things. 

In  his  Physics  Zcno  adopted  the  doctrine  of  Stnito,  that  the  world  is 
nt  vhfritt  9l  living  bfflDg.  He  believed  that  nothing  incorporeal  can  pro- 
itfSaw.  jn^  juj  effeot^  and  henca  thjit  tha  sool  ia  corj>or(«U.  Matter 
and  its  properties  he  considerc'd  to  be  absolutely  inse]HirubIe,  a  pn^pprty 
being  actually  a  body.  In  the  world  there  are  two  tilings,  matter  and 
Ood,  who  ia  the  Reason  of  the  world.  K.'isentiiilly,  however,  God  and 
malter  are  the  same  thing,  which  assumes  the  aspect  of  matter  from  the 
paasive  point  of  view,  and  God  from  the  active ;  he  is,  moreover,  the 
prima  moving  force,  Destiny,  Necessity,  a  life-giving  Soul,  evolving 
things  as  the  vittl  force  evolves  a  plant  out  of  a  seed  ;  llie  vinblc  world 
is  thiiA  to  be  regarded  OS  the  material  manifuotation  of  God.  The  trans* 
itory  objects  which  it  on  all  sides  presents  will  be  reabsorbed  after  a 
aeoeon  of  time,  and  reunited  in  bim.  The  Stoics  pretended  to  indiojite, 
even  in  a  more  definite  manner,  the  process  by  which  the  world  haa 
ariaen,  nnd  also  its  f\iture  destiny ;  for,  regarding  the  Supreme  as  a  \-itol 
beat,  they  supposed  that  a  portion  of  that  fin^  declining  in  energy,  Ixh 
came  trsnstnutcd  into  matter.aTid  hence  the  origin  of  the  world;  but  that 
that  fire,  hereafter  resuming  its  activity,  would  cauee  a  universal  ct>nfla- 
gration,  tha  end  of  things.  During  the  present  slate  every  thing  in  in  a 
condition  of  uncertain  mutation,  decays  being  followed  by  reproductiuna, 
and  rr-productions  by  decays ;  and,  an  a  cataract  show."!  from  year  to  year 
AD  invariable  form,  though  the  water  compofling  it  ia  perpetually  chang- 
ing, so  the  object*  around  ua  are  nothing:  more  than  a  flux  of  matter 
offering  a  [wrmanent  form.  Thus  the  visible  world  is  only  a  moment 
in  the  Ufa  of  God,  and  after  it  has  vanished  awuy  like  a  scroll  that  is 
bnrnetl,  a  new  period  shall  he  ushered  in.  and  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earll),  exnctly  like  the  ancient  oncA,  shall  ariw,  Since  nothing  can  ex- 
ist without  ila  contrary,  no  injustice  unlcsa  there  was  juntioc,  no  cow 
ardico  tinkn  there  was  cnniHirm,  no  lie  unless  there  was  troth,  no 
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Jon  unless  there  w^  light,  so  tho  cxintetice  of  good  itecesaitates 
of  o-ii.  Tbc  Stoics  believed  that  thu  Ucvclopmcat  of  ihe  world  is 
under  the  dominion  of  pnramouTit  \av,  sttprcmc  taw,  Destinj,  to  which 
God  himself  is  subject,  and  that  benco  be  cno  only  develop  the  world  in 
a  pTvdt^oed  'vraj,  an  the  vital  wsrmtli  evolves  a  seed  into  tha  ptedes* 
tiocd  form  of  a  planL 

The  Stoics  held  h  indecorous  to  offend  needlessly  the  reli^ous  tdeos 
of  the  tunes,  and,  indeed,  they  admitted  tJiat  there  might  Etaune  phBim- 
be  created  goda  like  those  of  Plato;  but  tbey  diaip-  ?'■>-'««-*<««* 
proved  of  the  adoration  of  images  and  the  use  of  temples,  making 
■mends  for  their  oOcii.se.4  in  these  pnrticulitra  by  ofTcring  a  semi-philo- 
•Ophicol  interpretation  of  the  legends,  und  duraonstraliDg  tha.t  tlio  exh,U 
cnee,  and  even  phenomenal  dispUty  of  the  gods  woa  in  accordance  vith 
Ibeir  principles.  Perhaps  to  this  exoteric  philosophy  we  must  ascriba 
the  mauuer  iQ  which  they  expressed  themselves  as  to  final  causes — ex- 
pnaBtoDS  sometimes  of  amusiug  quaintness — thus,  that  the  peacock  vas 
fonoed  for  the  sake  of  his  tail,  and  that  a  soul  was  given  to  the  hog  in* 
Etcad  of  salt,  to  prevent  his  body  from  rotting;  that  the  final  cause  of 
plants  is  to  be  food  for  brutes,  of  brutes  to  be  food  for  men,  though  they 
diecrecily  cheo)ce<1  their  irony  in  its  ascending  career,  and  abstained  irom 
saTiDg  that  men  are  fixjd  for  the  gods,  and  iha  gfxls  for  all. 

The  Stoics  concluded  that  the  soul  is  mere  wai-rn  breath,  and  that  it 
uid  the  body  mutually  interpcrvadc  one  another.  Thtiy  ■neWn^/M'** 
IfaoQgbt  that  it  mi^ht  subsist  after  death  until  the  general  uruiKiuL' 
eoaflagratioD,  particularly  if  its  energy  was  great,  as  ia  the  strong  spir- 
ilB  of  the  virtuooa  and  wise.  Its  unity  of  notion  implies  that  it  has 
a  principle  of  identity,  the  I,  of  which  the  physiological  seat  is  the  heart. 
Kvcry  appetite,  luat,  or  desire  ia  an  imperfect  knowledge.  Our  nature 
and  properties  arc  forced  a)X)a  as  by  Fate,  but;  it  is  our  duty  to  despise 
all  our  propensities  and  passioos,  and  to  live  so  that  we  may  be  fruc, 
intelligent,  and  virtuous. 

Thi«  sentiment  leads  us  to  the  great  maxim  of  Stoical  Ethics,  "Live 
aoonrding  to  Reason;"  or,  since  the  world  is  composed  of  matter  and 
God,  who  is  tbo  Kcason  of  the  world,  **Livo  in  harmony  with  Nature." 
Aa  H{.^aaon  is  supreme  in  Nature,  it  ought  to  bo  so  in  man.  Our  exist- 
mac  should  be  intellectual,  and  all  bodily  pains  ond  pleas-  Th.irrt)«if.ina* 
nnts  sliould  be  deRpi.«ed.  A  harmony  iKtween  the  hu-  "''"**»"■ 
nian  will  and  anivemal  Heason  constitutes  virtue.  The  free-will  of  the 
ngo  should  guide  his  actions  in  the  same  irresistible  manner  in  which 
QDiversal  lieaaan  controls  nature.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  cultivatioQ 
of  pbywcs,  ■without  wbicli  we  can  not  diHtinguieb  good  from  o^-il.  Tbo 
sage  is  directed  to  remember  that  Nature,  in  her  operations,  aims  at  the 
nniversnl,  and  never  spares  individuals,  but  uses  them  as  means  for  ao< 
oaniplishiDg  her  cods.    It  is  forhtm,  therefore,  bo  submit  to  his  destiny, 
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endeavoring  continually  to  establish  the  Bupremacy  of  Reason,  and  cal> 
livating,  as  iho  things  necessary  to  virtac,  knowledge,  lemporanee,  forti- 
tude, justice.  H«  18  at  liberty  to  put  patriotism  at  tLe  value  it  ia -worth 
vhenhcrenicmborsthathB  is  a  citizen  of  iho  world;  he  must  train  him* 
self  to  receive  in  tranquillity  the  fihocks  of  Destiny,  and  to  bo  above  all 
pfissioD  and  all  pain.  Ho  must  never  relent  and  never  foi^ve.  U» 
must  remember  that  there  are  only  two  doasea  of  men,  the  wise  and  the 
foola,  as  "sticks  cau  ouly  cither  be  straight  or  crooked,  and  very  few 
sticks  in  this  world  are  absolutely  straight." 

From  the  account  I  have  given  of  Arifltotle's  philosophy,  it  may  be 
nwtfoiwk  ^^'*  ^^^^  ^^  occupied  a  middle  ground  between  the  specula* 
■*•■'*  tion  of  the  old  pbilosophy  aud  the  strict  Bcieiice  of  the  Alex* 
andrian  school.  He  is  the  true  connecting  link,  in  the  history  of  BorO' 
peau  intellectual  progress,  between  philosophy  and  adcnce.  Under  liia 
teaching,  and  the  material  tendencies  of  the  Maccdoaian  campaigns, 
there  arose  a  elaas  of  men  in  Sgypt  who  gave  to  the  practical  a  devel- 
opment it  had  never  before  attained ;  for  that  country,  upon  the  break- 
ing up  of  Aloxaiulcr's  dominion,  B.C.  S26,  falling  into  the  possession 
roiiTV.1  i»iiiMi  °^  IHolemy,  that  general  found  bimsulf  at  once  the  deposit* 
ofUiK  noiemii-.  i^j.y  Qf  spiritual  and  temporal  power.  Of  the  former,  it  is  to 
be  remembereti  that,  though  the  conquest  by  Curabyaes  bad  given  it  a 
severe  shock,  it  still  not  ouly  survived,  but  displayed  no  inconsiderable 
tokens  of  strength.  Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  the  surTCndcr  of 
Egj"pt  to  Alexander  was  greatly  accelerated  by  hatred  to  the  Peraanfl, 
the  I'Jgyptiana  welcoming  the  Macedonians  as  their  dclivcrerH,  In  thia 
movement  wo  perceive  at  once  the  authority  of  the  old  priesthood.  It 
is  hard  to  tear  up  by  the  roots  an  ancient  religion,  the  rainifications  of 
which  have  solidly  insinuated  themselves  among  a  populaoe.  That  of 
Egy]>t  had  already  been  the  growth  of  more  than  three  thousand  yeam. 
The  question  for  the  intrusive  Greek  sovereigns  to  solve  whs  how  to  co- 
9iitr«MriiMM  ordinate  this  hoary  system  with  the  philosophical  skepticism 
Sl&I^A^pfl  that  bad  issued  as  the  result  of  Greek  tliought.  With  sin- 
'^^  gular  sogacity,  they  saw  that  this  might  bo  accomplishod  by 

availing  thcniselvvs  of  Orientalism,  the  common  jioint  of  contact  of  the 
two  systems ;  and  that,  by  its  formal  introduction  and  development,  it 
vould  bo  possible  not  oidy  to  enable  the  philosophical  king,  to  whom 
all  the  pagan  gods  were  tOiko  equally  fictitious  and  equally  useful,  to 
manifest  respect  even  to  the  olua-hcaihenish  practiocs  of  the  Eg3'plinn 
populace,  but,  what  was  of  far  more  moment,  to  establish  an  apparent 
oODCord  between  the  old  sacerdotal  £g;h'pliDn  party — strong  in  its  an* 
peuullded  antiquity,  strong  in  ita  reminiscences,  strong  in  its  recent  per- 
secutions, strong  in  its  Pbf  '"lies,  regarded  by  all  men  with  a  aa- 
persiitwas  or  re^  free-thiukiDg  and  vexsatile  Qree^ 
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occasion  was  liko  some  other  instanoes  in  bistorr,  some  «Ten  in  our 
tiiaes;  a  email  but  energetic  body  of  iDvadciu  was  holding  ia  sub- 
jecuoa  an  ancient  And  populous  country. 

To  givo  practical  force  to  this  project,  a  grand  state  institution  wna 
foanded  at  Aluxiuidrio.  It  became  celebrated  an  the  Mu-  ThD«i>»<imot 
lenm.  lb  it,  as  to  a  centre,  pliilosopbera  from  all  parts  of  *'*™'*'*^ 
the  world  oonrerged.  It  is  said  that  at  one  time  not  loss  than  fourteen 
thousand  ficudenls  were  assembled  there.  ^Vlexondria,  in  coafimuition 
of  the  prophetic  foresight  of  the  great  eotdior  who  founded  it,  quickly 
became  an  immense  metropolis,  abounding  in  mercantile  and  mnnufoc- 
tofing  actiri^.  As  is  ever  the  case  with  snch  cities,  its  higher  classes 
were  prodigal  and  disEiipatcd,  its  lower  only  to  be  held  in  restraint  by 
anncd  fbroc  Its  public  amusements  wcm  such  as  might  be  expected — 
dwatrical  ahowa,  muitic,  horse- mcing.  In  the  solitude  of  such  a  crovrd, 
or  in  the  noise  of  such  dis^patioii,  any  one  eould  Bnd  a  retreat^ — athcifita 
who  had  been  banished  fiom  Athens,  devotees  from  the  Ganges,  mono- 
theisdc  Jews,  blasphemers  from  Asia  !Minor.  Indeed,  it  has  been  said 
that  in  this  hi^terugencous  curamuuity  blo^hcmy  vias  hardly  looked 
tipon  as  a  crime;  at  the  worst, it  was  no  more  than  on  unfortunate, and, 
it  might  lie,  an  iiinoeent  mistake.  But,  since  uneducated  men  need  some 
Bolitl  support  on  which  Uieir  thoughts  may  rest,  mero  abstract  doctrbes 
Dcrt  meeting  their  wants,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  Bome  corporeal 
RprDHentation  for  the  eolectio  philosophical  Piintheism,  and  hence  the 
Pboleiniea  were  obliged  to  restore,  or,  as  some  say,  import  the  t^t-iiiL-h-'ont 
uronhip  of  the  god  berapis.  Those  who  amrm  that  he  was  "( smpu. 
imported  say  that  he  was  brought  from  Sinope;  modem  Egyptian 
acfaoloTB,  however,  give  a  iliflerent  account  As  setting  forth  the  Pan- 
dieiatia  doctrine  of  which  he  was  the  emblem,  his  image,  subsequently 
to  atloiu  world-wide  fame,  was  made  of  all  kinds  of  metals  and  atones. 
**  Ail  is  God."  But  still  thQ  people,  with  that  instinct  which  other  na- 
tiODB  and  agee  have  displayed,  haukcrvd  aJler  a  fe-male  divinity,  and 
tbu  led  to  the  partial  restoration  of  the  worship  of  Isis.  It  is  inlercab 
ing  to  rcnuu'k  bow  the  humble  classes  never  shake  off  the  reminiscences 
of  early  life,  leaning  rattier  to  the  matumal  than  to  the  paternal  attach- 
meok  Perhaps  it  is  for  that  reason  that  they  expect  a  more  favorable 
Sttmtion  to  their  supplications  from  a  female  divinity  than  a  god.  Ac- 
oonlingly,  the  devotees  of  Isis  soon  outnumbered  tliose  of  Sompis, 
B  though  a  magnificent  temple  hod  been  built  for  him  at  BhacntiK,  in  tlie 
Kquarter  adjoining  the  Museum,  and  his  worship  was  celebrated  with 
Hmon  than  imperial  splendor.  In  subsequent  ages  the  worship  of  Se- 
^  npii  difibaed  itself  throughout  the  Boman  empire,  though  the  authori- 
^  ties — coomla,  aenate,  emperors — knowing  well  the  idea  it  foreshadowed, 
Bend  the  doctiioo  it  was  meant  to  imply,  used  their  utmost  power  to  put 
it  dawn. 
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The  Alexandrian  iluscam  Boon  asromed  the  character  of  a  Univcis- 
TtoAiamniki.  i'>"'  J"  '*  *'"^"*'  g^^^'  libraries  were  coUccU-cl,  llic  pride  mi 
•aUbnriM.  boBSt  of  antiquity.  Demetrius  Pbalareug  was  instructed  U 
collect  all  the  wrilinga  in  the  world.  So  powerfully  Tcere  the  exertions 
of  luujself  and  his  successora  enforced  by  the  govcnimcnt  that  two  im* 
mense  libraries  were  procured.  They  contnined  TUO.OOO  volumes.  In 
this  literary  and  scicntilic  retreat,  siipport«d  in  ease  and  even  in  lazniy 
— ]iLXurj,  for  allufdona  to  the  siunptuoua  dinners  have  descended  to  ou 
times — the  philoso}ihuTS  S[)t;nt  their  day  in  mental  culture  by  study,  or 
mutual  unproYcmcnt  by  debates.  The  king  himself  conferred  appmnfr 
mcul^t  to  these  positions ;  in  later  times,  ttie  Koman  emperors  suooced- 
ed  to  tho  patrouagc,  the  govcnimcni  thereby  binding  in  golden  ebaios 
intellect  that  might  otherwise  have  proved  troublesome.  At  first,  in 
honor  of  tbo  ancient  religion,  the  pirsidency  of  the  establishment  vru 
committed  to  an  Egyptian  priest ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  that  policy 
was  abandoned.  It  muHt  not^  however,  be  imngincd  thnt  the  duties  oif 
the  inmates  were  limited  to  reading  and  rhetorical  di8])lay ;  a  far  more 
itawiintRtT.  practical  chanictur  wiia  iinnartcd  l<j  thijm.  A  butauical  sar- 
rfM;Hiawuof-  den,  in  connection  with  the  Aluseuni, ollercd  an  opportunity 
uMtw.'  to  those  who  were  interested  in  the  study  of  the  nature  oi 

plants;  a  zoological  menagerie  afforded  hke  facilities  to  those  interested 
iu  animals.  Even  these  costly  establishments  were  made  to  minister  to 
the  luxury  of  the  times ;  in  the  zoological  garden  pheasants  were  raised 
for  tho  royal  tabic.  Bceidca  these  elegant  and  fashionable  appointments, 
another,  of  a  more  forbicJding  and  perhajis  repuhsive  kintl,  was  added; 
an  establishment  which,  in  the  light  of  our  times,  is  sufficient  to  con&r 
immortal  glory  on  those  illustrious  and  high-minded  kings,  and  to  put 
to  shame  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  many  modem  nations :  it 
vu  an  anatomical  school,  suitably  provided  with  means  for  the  disseo- 
lion  of  tho  bumau  body,  this  anatomical  school  being  the  basis  of  a  med- 
ical Ciillegc  for  tlie  education  of  physicians.  For  the  astronomers  Ptol- 
emy Kucrgetes  placed  In  the  Square  Porch  an  eqiiinoclial  and  a  solsti- 
tial armll,  the  graduated  limbs  of  these  instruments  h«bg  divided  into 
degrees  and  sixths.  Besides  these,  there  were  in  the  observatory  ston© 
quadrants,  the  precursors  of  our  mural  quadrants.  On  tho  floor  a  me- 
ndinn  lino  wilh  drawn  (or  the  adjustment  of  the  Instruments.  There 
were  also  astrolabes  and  dioptras.  Thus,  side  by  side,  ulmoet  in  ibo 
king's  palace,  were  noble  provi.<<ions  for  the  cultivation  of  exact  scieitee 
and  for  the  pursuit  of  light  literature.  Under  tho  same  roof  were  gath- 
ered together  geometers,  astronomers,  chcroiBts,  mechanicians,  enginoere. 
There  were  also  poets,  who  minLntered  to  tho  liteniTy'  wants  of  a  dissi* 
pated  cdtv — authoni  who  could  write  verse,  not  only  in  correct  metre, 
lifc  k  tu  ^^^  ^  bU.  kinds  of  fanlastio  forma — trees,  hearts,  and  rggs.  Here 
Himm.   jjj^  together  the  litcraij  dandy  and  the  grim  theologian,    Ai 


their  repasta  occastODolly  the  king  himself  xrould  prcsiilc,  cnliveniQg  tho 

moraent  with  the  oondesoen^ns  oftvynl  relaxation.    Thus  of  PhUa- 

ddphus  it  is  stated  that  h<t  cansod  to  bo  prtiscctcd  to  the  Stoic  &pUieru3 

a  Ssh  of  fniit  made  of  was,  so  beautifully  colored  as  to  bo  anili^tin- 

gaishabla  from  the  natural,  and,  on  the  mortidcd  philosopher  detucting 

too  late  the  firaud  that  had  been  practiced  upon  him,  inquired  whaL  he 

DOW  tboaght  of  the  maxim  of  his  sect  that  "the  sago  is  never  deceived 

H  by  appearances."     Of  the  same  sovereign  it  ia  related  that  he  received 

Htlio  tnu)»latora  of  the  Scptuagint  Bible  with  the  highest  bouors,  cuter- 

B  tuning  them  at  his  table.    Under  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  their 

P  usual  religious  ceremonial  wa.s  laid  OHide,  save  that  the  king  courteously 

nqneated  one  of  the  aged  priests  lo  ofl'er  an  extempore  prayer.     It  is 

nalVeljr  related  that  the  AIcxandrLana  present,  ever  quick  to  diecem 

tifaetorical  merit,  testified  their  estimation  of  the  pcrfomiancc  with  loud 
j^lauw.  But  not  alone  did  Literature  and  the  exact  sciences  thus  find 
protection.  As  if  no  subjects  to  which  the  hunmn  mind  has  devoted  it- 
self con  be  unworthy  of  inTeattgation,  in  the  Museum  were  culuvated 
tbc  more  doubtful  ana,  magic  and  aatrology.  Philndelphus,  who,  to- 
WEid  the  close  of  his  tifo,  was  haanted  with  an  intolerable  dread  of 
death,  dovotod  himself  with  inteoso  assiduity  to  tho  discovery  of  tbc 
dixtr  of  lifo  and  to  alchemy.  Such  a  comprehensive  organization  for 
tbv  development  of  huraau  knowlcdgo  never  existed  in  the  world  before, 
find,  ooosidering  the  circumstance-f,  never  has  since.  To  be  connected 
BiftUi  it  was  a  passport  to  thu  highest  Alexandrian  society  and  to  coart 
■^ikvor. 

To  the  Museum,  and,  it  has  been  asserted,  particularly  to  Ptolemy 
Fhilaclclphua,  the  Cbnaiian  world  is  tbua  under  obligation  for  thai  an* 
caoDt  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scripturoa — the  Sepluagiut.  tih  frpumini 
Many  idle  storieji  havo  been  related  respecting  tho  circum-  «*>™'»'«^ 
alaoees  under  which  that  version  was  made,  as  that  tho  seventy-two 
traulators  by  whom  it  was  cxocnted  wero  coniined  each  in  a  separate 
cell,  nnd,  when  tlieir  work  was  finished,  the  suventy-two  co]>ica  were 
llband  identically  the  same,  word  for  word.  From  this  it  was  supposed 
Ltbat  tbc  iuspiiation  of  this  translation  was  established.  If  any  proof  of 
Tthat  kind  were  needed,  it  would  be  mvich  better  found  in  tho  fact  that 
[■whenever  tbc  occasion  arises  in  ihc  Xtw  Testament  of  quoting  from  tho 
[<Md,  it  is  usually  done  in  the  words  of  tho  Septungint.  The  story  of 
[tbe  cells  underwent  siiccessnve  improvements  among  the  early  fnthent, 
[liat  is  now  rrjected  as  a  fiction  ;  and,  indeed,  it  secma  probable  tlial  the 
^traiisltition  was  not  made  under  tlic  splendid  drounistanccs  commonly 
1  lelatrrd,  but  merely  by  tlic  Alexandrian  Jews  for  their  own  convcntenc^. 
IAji  the  Scptuagint  prew  into  credit  among  tho  Christians,  it  lost  favor 
Ffimonfl  the  Jews,  wlio  made  repeated  attempts  in  after  years  to  snp- 
plani  it  by  new  vereious,  such  aa  those  of  Aquila,  of  Thcodotion,  of 
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Symmachiu^  ud  othoia.  From  the  first  tlie  Syrian  Jovs  hul  looked 
oa  it  with  diaapprovaJ  ;  they  evea  held  the  time  of  ila  translation  wb  a 
day  of  mouming,  and  witb  a  malicioaa  grief  pointed  ont  its  erron,  at, 
for  instattco,  they  cd&nncd  that  it  mitde  Mcthusolvh  liv«  until  aftcr 
Udugc.  Ptolemy  treated  all  tboee  who  were  ooncenied  in  pr 
boolu  for  the  libnuy  with  consideration,  remuooradng  his  tranali 
and  transcribers  in  a  princely  manner. 

But  tbo  modom  world  b  nob  alone  indebted  to  tli<^sc  Egyptian  kingi 
laMiH  whMOBi  iQ  t^c  particular  here  referred  to.  The  Miueum  made  ao 
fi^SifiST^  impreaaion  upon  the  intellectual  career  of  Europe  eo  paw- 
■"•^  erful  and  enduring  that  we  still  eiyoy  its  resulta.  Thai 
unpresaon  vas  tvofold,  theological  and  pbysicnl.  The  dialectical  i^iuit 
and  literary  culture  diffuiied  among  the  Alexaodriana  pri  '    hat 

people,  beyond  all  others,  for  the  reception  of  Cbnatianity.  /tj 

oentnries  the  Egyptians  bad  been  fiuniliar  with  the  conception  ora  lii> 
nne  God.  There  was  hardly  n  city  of  any  note  withoat  ita  particvkr 
triad.  Ilcru  it  waa  Amun,  Maut,  and  Ehanso ;  there  Osiria,  taia,  and 
Honis.  The  apostolic  missionaries,  when  they  reached  Alexandria, 
found  a  people  ready  to  apprcciaio  the  profonndcst  mTSt<:-noft,  B«t 
with  these  advantages  came  great  cviU.  The  Trinitarian  dispincs,  which 
nibseqoently  deluged  the  world  with  blood,  bad  tbeir  Ftaning'-point  and 
focu.s  in  Alexandria.  In  that  city  Anus  and  Athanoaiua  dwelL  Then 
originated  that  desperate  conflict  which  compelled  Conetontinc  the  QreM 
to  sammoa  the  Council  of  Kicsco,  to  settle,  by  a  formolniT  or  crvcd,  tbi 
effientiala  of  our  faith. 

But  it  was  not  alone  as  regards  theology  that  Alexandrin  excrlcd  a 
pmvcr  on  sub&c(iu(.^t  agcn,  her  influcnoo  was  as  strongly  mr-  'Me 

impression  it  gave  to  science.    Astronomical  obecrvabonu- .  i.'al 

lftboratorie8,librorics,diasecting-hoQB08,wGre  not  in  vulo.  There  wort 
forth  &Dm  them  a  spirit  powerfiil  enough  to  tincture!  all  f  '    ■■%. 

Nothing  like  the  Alexandrian  Uoaenm  waa'erer  caJlc-d  iin<  im 

in  Grccco  or  Home,  even  in  their  palmiest  days.  It  is  the  nniqne  and 
noble  memorial  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies,  wbo  I:  '     'n^ 

tho  whole  human  race  under  obligatioDS,  andrindicnu-ii  >» 

regarded  as  a  most  itlnstrions  line  of  kings.  The  Museum  va^  in 
truth,  an  attempt  at  the  organization  of  human  knowI<  '  ^  -'  '  'm 
developmeni  aud  its  difi^isioa.    It  was  conceived  at:<.  .  a 

practical  manner  worthy  of  Alesandcr.    And  though,  in  the  nigbl 

throagb  which  Kiirojw  has  been  pasHing — a  night  full  of  dnr '- 

Inmons — mcnhavu  noleuterlaiuodarightestJmstoofthi}  ay 

^at  great  inftituiinn  was  founded,  and  the  work  it  ncco:  la 

glorira  being  ecliiwcd  by  d.irktT  and  more  unworthy  thin  l 

is  approaching  when  its  action  on  the  cmirfio  of  baman  cv 

better  nndcnttood,  and  tts  infinencea  on  European  eirilizalion  mutv 

clearly  diaciimcd. 


U«bM*<rf|ln 
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Tbua,  Uicn,  about  the  begiiiiuQg  of  the  third  century  bcloro  Christ, 
in.  oooaeqaence  of  the  Macedonian  campaign,  which  bad  biought  the 
Greeks  in  eonloct  with  ihc  ancient  dvili2alion  of  Aain,  a  j^,  umma,  wm 
gnat  degree  of  intellectual  activity  -was  manifcslcd  in 
Egypt.  On  the  aite  of  the  village  of  Rbocotia,  oncu  held  as  f^ 
tux  Egyptiuu  poet  to  prevent  the  iiigross  of  etrangcrs,  the  Macedonians 
erected  that  city  which  -was  to  be  the  cntrcp6t  of  the  commerce  of  the 
East  and  West,  and  to  transmit  an  illuEtrious  name  to  the  latest  genera- 
tioos.  Ilei  long  career  of  commercial  prosperity,  her  commanding  po- 
BBtion  oA  respects  the  material  interests  of  the  world,  justified  tlie  stttcfr 
manship  of  bcr  founder,  and  the  intcllcctmii  glory  which  haa  gathered 
round  her  has  given  oa  enduring  lustre  to  bis  name. 

Tbcre  can  be  no  doubt  thnt  the  philosophic*!  activity  here  alluded  to 
was  the  direct  iwue  of  tho  jjolitifml  and  miiitary  event  to  which  we  have 
re&rrod  iL  The  tastes  and  geniua  of  Aloxander  were  manifested  by  ht§ 
leUtioos  to  Aristotle,  whose  studies  in  natural  history  he  promou-d  by 
the  collection  of  a  menagerie;  and  in  astronomy,  by  transmitting  to 
litm,  tbrongh  Collisthcnca,  the  records  of  Babjloniaa  observations  ex- 
Ceodtng  over  1903  years.  His  biography,  oh  we  have  Been,  shows  a  pc^ 
aonal  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  such  studit^ia.  In  this  particiilar  other 
great  soldtera  have  resembled  him ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  inlcriT<l  tliat 
the  practical  habit  of  thought  and  accommodation  of  thcoiy  to  the  &o- 
taal  purpose*  of  life  pre-eminently  required  by  their  profeaaion,  Ic^ds 
them  ^Mntancoualy  to  decline  speculative  uncertainties,  and  to  be  satis- 
fied only  with  things  that  arc  ireal  and  exact 

Under  the  inspirauon  of  tbe  system  of  Alexander,  and  guided  by  tha 
nggesuoaa  of  certain  groat  men  who  had  caught  the  ifipirit  of  the  times, 
the  Kg^'pHan  kings  thus  created,  under  their  own  immediate  auspices, 
Ibe  Museum.  State  policy,  operating  in  tho  manner  I  have  previonaly 
dMcribed,  fumislied  them  with  an  addtlional  theological  reason  for 
foonding  this  establtsluncnt.  In  tbe  Macedonian  cajnpaign  a  vast 
amount  of  engineering  and  mathematical  talent  had  been  necessarily 
Btimolated  into  existcnoo,  for  great  armies  can  not  be  handled,  great 
marchca  can  not  bo  made,  nor  great  battles  fought  without  that  result. 
When  the  period  of  energetic  action  was  over,  and  to  tho  military  oper- 
ations gucceodcd  comparative  rt-pofie  and  temporary  moments  of  jwacc, 
the  talent  thus  called  forth  found  occupation  in  the  way  most  congenial 
to  it  by  cultivating  mathematical  and  physical  studies.  In  Alexandria, 
itaelf  a  monument  of  engineering  and  archibectural  skill,  soon  were  to 
b«  found  men  whose  names  were  destined  for  fiiturity — ApoHonius, 
Kmlosthenes,  Maoetbo.  Of  these,  ODO  may  be  selected  for  -nuinakan 
tba  remark  that,  while  speculative  philosophers  were  occu-  "f"^"**- 
pying  themselves  with  disoufflions  respocUng  the  criterion  of  tmth,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  coming  to  Ibo  conclusion  that  no  such  thing  existed, 
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Bud  iliat,  if  the  truth  was  actually  in  ibe  jxxaeaaon  of  man,  he  bad  do 
meaas  of  knowing  it,  Kiictid  of  Alexandria  waa  writing  au  immortal 
work,  dc^stiuud  to  challcugu  uoatradioLion  from  the  whole  human  ihoc, 
and  to  make  good  its  ttile  oa  the  representative  of  absolute  and  ud( 
niithlc  trutli — truth  nut  to  bu  gainsaid  iii  uiiy  uatiuu  ur  at  any 
We  still  Tise  the  geometry  of  EitcUd  in  our  schools. 

It  id  said  that  Euclid  opened  a  geometrical  school  in  Alexandra' 
about  B.C.  300.  Ho  occupied  himself  not  only  with  mathematical,  but 
also  physical  investigation.  Besides  many  works  of  the  former  daa 
Ttuvriunti  *uppo**d  to  have  been  written  by  him,  as  on  Fallacies,  Conic 
«fE«.ud.  Sections,  divisions,  IWiKins,  Data,  there  aro  imputed  to  him 
treatises  on  Ilannuuics,  Optics,  atid  Catoptrics,  the  two  latter  guhjecu 
being  discussed,  agreeably  to  the  views  of  those  times,  on  the  hypothe- 
ais  of  rays  issuing  front  the  eyo  to  the  object,  iaalcad  of  passiog,  as  we 
consider  tbcm  to  do,  from  tJio  object  to  the  eye.  It  i*,  however,  on  the 
excellencies  of  his  Elements  of  Geometry  that  tho  durable  reputation  of 
Euclid  depends;  und  thougli  the  hypercriticism  of  modern  malhetnati- 
ciaus  haa  [>erfaoj]8  suoocfislblly  muintaiuod  Kuch  objections  against  tlicm 
aa  that  they  might  have  been  more  precise  m  thutr  ojcionis,  ihut  they 
-  sometimes  assume  what  might  bs  proved,  that  they  are  occasiooally 
redundant,  and  their  arrangement  eomelimos  imperfect,  yet  thoy  still 
maintain  their  ground  as  a  model  of  extreme  accuracy,  of  perepicuity, 
aud  as  a  standard  of  exact  demonstration.  They  were  employed  nni* 
vursullr  by  the  Greeks,  aud,  in  subsequent  ages,  wore  translated  and 
preserved  by  the  Arabs. 

Great  as  ia  the  fame  of  Euclid,  it  is  eetipsed  by  that  of  Archimedes 
^withup  the  Syracusan,  bom  B.C.  287,  whose  connection  with  Egj-ptian 
AHtumn.  science  is  not  alone  testified  by  tradition,  hut  nbo  by  siicli  facts 
aa  his  acknowledged  friuudsliip  with  Conon  of  Alexandria,  and  his  in* 
vcntion  of  the  screw  stiLI  bearing  his  name,  intended  for  raifinK  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Nile.  Among  his  matbdwitical  works,  tho  most  interesting, 
perhaps,  in  his  own  estimation,  as  we  may  Judge  from  the  incident  tfaiA 
he  directed  the  diagram  thereof  to  be  engraved  on  his  tomlwtone,  was 
his  demonstration  that. tho  solid  cout^int  of  a  sphere  is  two  thirds  that 
of  its  circumscribing  cylinder.  It  was  by  this  mark  (kdX  Cioero,  when 
Qonstor  of  SicUy,  discovered  the  tomb  of  Archimedes  grown  over  with 
weeds.  This  theorem  wns,  however,  only  one  of  a  largo  number  of  a 
like  kind,  which  he  treated  of  in  his  two  hooks  on  the^beto  and  cylin* 
dcr  in  an  cqiuiUy  masterly  manner,  and  with  equal  success.  His  pnsi- 
tioD  as  a  geometer  is  perhaps  better  underetood  from  the  a.'VMTrlion  madti 
respecting  him  by  a  modem  m.tLliematician,  that  be  camo  as  near  to  the 
diacovery  of  the  Difforentiid  Cnl<:ulus  as  can  bo  done  without  the  aid  of 
algebmiu  transformations.  the  special  problems  he  treated  of 

may  bo  meiitio  Jic  circle,  liis  dctermtnatiou  of  the 


c^tbe  circmnft-rcnce  being  between  3.1423  aii<3  3.1408,  llio  true 
,  08  is  now  known,  being  3.1-116  iicarlj.  He  al.w  wrote  on  Conoids 
anil  Spheroida,  and  upon  ihat  spiral  still  pasdng  under  bis  name,  tbo 
generis  of  whicb  bad  been  suggested  to  htm  by  Conon.  In  bis  work 
entiUecl  f^ammites  bo  alludes  to  tbo  astronomical  system  subsequently 
eelabliabed  by  Copernicus,  wbose  name  bas  bccu  given  to  iL  He  also 
nieatitms  the  attempts  which  bad  been  made  to  measure  ibc  size  of  the 
earth;  the  chief  object  of  tbc  work  being,  however,  to  prove  not  only 
that  iho  sands  upon  the  aea-shorc  con  bo  numbered,  bat  even  those  xe- 
quired  lo  fill  the  entire  Rpoce  within  the  spliere  of  the  fixed  stars;  the 
resolt  being,  oooording  to  our  system  ornricbmetic,  a  less  number  than 
is  expressed  by  unity  followed  by  68  ciphers.  Such  a  book  \i  tlie 
Kport  of  a  gcometncalgiaal  wantonly  amusing  himself  with  bis  strength. 
Among  bis  mathematical  inyestigationa  must  not  be  omitted  tbe  quad- 
rature of  the  parabola.  Ilia  fame  depends,  however,  not  so  much  on 
btfl  matbemaucal  triumphs  as  upon  bis  brilliant  discoveries  in  physics 
and  his  mechanical  inveations.  How  be  laid  tlie  Ibiindation  of  Ilydro- 
■tatics  is  familiar  to  every  one,  through  the  story  of  lllcro's  crown.  A 
oartain  artisan  baying  adulterated  the  gold  given  blm  by  King  ilium  to 
make  a  crown,  Archimedes  discovered  that  tbe  faJsiBcation  might  be  de- 
tected while  be  was  nccidL-ntally  stepping  into  a  batb,  and  tlnjniby  in- 
vented tbe  melliod  for  ihedeterrainalion  of  specific  gravity.  From  tliase 
iaTcstigation.i  be  vr&s  naturally  led  to  tbe  coiiaidcratiou  of  tbe  equilib- 
tiom  of  Ooaiing  bodies;  but  bis  grand  achievement  in  the  mechanical  di- 
ractioQ  was  his  discovery  of  tbc  true  theory  of  the  lever :  bis  surprising 
merit  i&  theac  respects  is  demonstrated  by  tbo  fact  that  no  advance  was 
made  in  theoretical  meehanics  in  the  eighteen  ccnturiea  intervening  be- 
tween him  and  Leonardo  da  Vind.  Of  minor  matters  not  less  than 
forty  mechanical  inventions  have  been  attribnted  to  him.  Among  these 
me  the  undlcBS  screw,  the  screw  pump,  n  hydmiilic  organ,  and  burning 
Eoirrors.  His  genius  is  well  indicated  by  tbe  saying  popularly  attrib* 
uted  to  him,  "Give  me  whereon  to  stand,  and  I  will  move  the  earth," 
and  by  the  anecdotes  told  of  bis  exertions  against  Marcellua  during  tbe 
siege  of  Syracuse:  his  invention  of  catapults  and  other  engines  for 
tbroiring  projectiles,  aa  darts  and  heavy  stones;  claws  whicb,  reaching 
arcr  the  walls,  lifted  up  into  the  air  ships  and  their  crews,  and  then 
gnddealy  dropped  tbcm  into  tbe  sea ;  burning  mirrors,  by  which,  at  a 
great  distance,  tbc  Roman  fleet  was  Bet  on  fire.  It  is  rcLited  thnt  Mar- 
eellna,  honoring  his  intellect,  gave  the  strictest  onlers  that  no  barm 
should  bo  done  to  him  at  tbc  taking  of  tbe  town,  and  that  be  was  killed, 
nnfortunalcly,  by  an  ignorant  soldier — unfortunately,  for  Europe  was 
not  able  U)  produce  his  equal  for  nearly  two  thousand  years. 

EntDstbcnce  was  contemporary  with  Arohinkedes.    He  was  born  at 
I  Cyrsne  B.C.  276.    The  cure  of  tbe  library  appears  to  have  been  com- 
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lb  Triunsi  mittcd  \o  kim  bjr  Euergetcs ;  but  liis  attention  'waa  more  Fpe- 
ikMMiMDM.  Qtally  directed  to  mathematical,  astronomical,  geograpliical,  and 
Jiiitohcal  paisuits.  The  work  entitled  Catasterisms,  doubtiblly  imputed 
to  him,  is  a  catalogue  of  475of  tbe  principal  stars;  but  it  was  probably 
iDtetided  for  □oibing  more  tLaii  a  manual.  He  also  is  said  to  have 
writti'u  a  poem  upou  icrrestrial  zones.  Among  liis  importani  goo* 
grapbical  labors  may  be  mentioned  his  determination  of  the  interval 
between  the  tropics.  He  found  it  to  be  eleven  cigbty-tbirds  of  the  ci^ 
cumfereacc.  lie  niso  attempted  the  meagurcmcnt  of  the  size  of  tbo 
cartU  by  ascertaining  the  distance  between.  Alexandria  and  SyAie,  the 
difference  of  latitude  between  which  he  bad  found  to  be  one  fiftieth  of 
tbo  cartb'a  etroumfercuce.  It  was  his  object  to  free  geography  from  the 
Icgemla  with  which  the  supcTStition  of  ages  bad  adorned  and  oppressed 
it  In  effecting  this,  lie  well  deservca  the  tribute  ])Hid  to  bim  by  llum* 
boldt,  the  modem  who  of  all  otbers  could  hvsl  appreciate  hia  labors. 
He  considered  the  articulation  and  expansion  of  continents ;  the  position 
of  mountain  chains ;  the  action  of  clouds ;  tbe  geological  submersion  of 
lands ;  the  elevation  of  ancient  8ca-beds ;  the  opening  of  tbe  Dardanelles 
ftudofthoStmits  of  Gibraltar;  thcrclaUonsofthclCuxtncScaj  tbe  prob- 
lem of  the  equal  level  of  the  circumduous  ocean ;  and  the  necessary  ex- 
istence of  a  mountain  chain  running  tlimngh  Asia  in  the  diaphragm  of 
Dicamrchus.  What  an  advance  im  all  this  btryond  the  mcdiiotiona  of 
Tha.]cs  I  Herein  wc  sec  the  practical  tendencies  of  the  Macedonian 
wani.  In  his  aHlmnoniical  observations  he  had  the  advantage  of  nsing 
the  orrailB  and  other  instmmenta  in  the  Observatory.  He  ascertained 
that  the  direction  of  terrestrial  gravity  m  not  constant,  but  that  tbe  TCT- 
ticala  diverge.  Ho  coniiK>sed  a  coniplelc  eystcmic  description  of  the 
earth  in  three  books — physical,  mathematical,  historical — acoompanied 
by  a  map  of  all  the  parts  then  known.  Of  his  skill  os  a  geometer,  hia 
solution  of  the  problem  of  two  mean  proportionaU,  still  extant,  ofTcTs 
ample  evidence;  and  it  is  only  of  late  ycorg  tb&t  the  fragments  Kmain- 
ing  of  his  Chronicles  of  the  Theban  Kings  are  properly  appreciated. 
He  hoped  to  free  history  as  well  aa  geography  from  the  myths  tjiat  de- 
form il,  a  task  that  the  pnrjudicca  and  interests  of  man  will  never  p<Tniit 
to  bo  accomplished.  Some  amusing  anecdotes  of  his  opinions  in  tbow 
reepccte  have  descended  to  us.  XIo  ventured  to  doubt  tbo  historical 
truth  of  the  Homeric  legends;,  "  I  will  believe  in  it  when  I  have  been 
shown  the  currier  who  made  the  wind-bags  which  Ulysses  on  his  homo- 
ward  voyage  received  from  iEolus."  It  is  said  that,  having  attained  the 
ageofcightyycai*,  he  became  weary  of  life,  and  put  an  end  to  LimecIT 
by  voluntary  sLin-ation^ 

I  shall  h&cfunaiaa^^^^^LSev  remarks  su^estcd  1^  the  cbrono- 
amHtwaC  Hj^^^^^^^^^^^^orka  of  Eratosthenes.  Our  current 
luiiMihnM  ,  ping  of  erroneous  theological  consid* 
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emtiooSjthe  natarc  of  which  required  not  only  n  short  Iiistorical  lerm 
lor  tho  various  oatioiis  of  antiquity,  but  even  for  the  existence  of  man 
apoa  the  ^obc.  Thi»  UL-cessitjr  ajipcara  lo  have  been  chiefly  L-xpvri- 
enoed  in  tbv  attempt  to  exalt  cvrtoiu  iaaXA  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrevs 
from  tbeir  subordinate  position  in  human  aflairs,  and,  indeed,  to  give  the 
whole  of  that  bistery  an  exa^^raicd  value.  This  wus  done  in  a  double 
way :  by  clovatiDg  Hebrew  history  from  its  true  grade,  and  depreciating 
or  fidsifying  thai  of  other  nations.  Among  those  who  have  been  guilty 
of  this  literary  offense,  tho  name  of  the  a^lebnitc*!  Etiscbiua,  the  Uishop 
of  CbBsarca  in  tho  time  of  Con;sLantinc,  should  be  dcsiguatcdt  eiuco  io  bis 
ofaroQOgrtphy  and  synchronol  tables  he  purposely  '♦perverted  chronol- 
ogy (or  the  wte  of  making  synchronisms"  (Bunstm).  It  is  true,  a.s  Nie- 
bahr  asert«i,  "  lie  is  a  VKiy  dishonest  writer."  To  a  great  extent,  the 
mperaediug  of  the  EgA-ptian  annals  was  brought  about  by  his  iunueucc. 
Il  waa  forgotten,  however,  that  of  all  tliinga  chronology  is  the  least  suit- 
ed to  be  an  object  of  inspirauon ;  and  that,  though  men  ntay  bo  wholly 
nidifii>rent  to  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  consider  it  not  improper  to 
(iTTWt  it  unscrupulously  lo  what  they  may  suppose  a  just  purpose,  yet 
it  will  vindicate  itself  at  la.-rt.  It  is  impossible  to  succeed  complete- 
ly in  pcn-crting  the  history  of  n  nation  which  has  left,  nuracrnus  cndur* 

records.  Egypt  oflers  to  us  testimonials  reaching  over  fire  thouMind 
Afl  Bunscn  well  remarks,  from  the  known  portion  of  tho  cnrvo 
of  history  we  may  determine  tho  wliole.  The  Egyptians,  old  t»  they 
are,  belong  to  the  middle  ages  of  mankind,  for  there  is  a  period  antece- 
dent to  monumeulal  history,  or,  indeed,  to  history  of  any  kind,  during 
which  language  and  mythology  are  formed,  for  theee  must  exist  prior  to 
ftU  political  institutions,  oil  art,  all  science.  Even  at  tho  first  moment 
that  wo  gain  a  glimpao  of  the  state  of  Egypt  she  had  nttiincd  a  high 
iotellectual  oondition,  as  is  prove<l  by  the  fact  thnt  her  system  of  hiero- 
glyphics was  perfected  bc-furo  thw  fourth  dymisty.  It  conlinwid  un- 
cbnged  until  tho  time  of  Psammetichus.  A  stationary  condition  of 
langoago  and  writing  for  thouisimds  of  years  necessarily  implies  a  long 
and  Tery  remote  period  of  active  improvement  and  advance.  It  was 
doubtless  such  n  general  ooosideration,  rather  than  a  posidvc  knowledge 
of  the  Ikct,  which  led  the  Greeks  to  assc-rt  that  the  introduction  ofgeom- 
Dtry  into  £^rpt  must  be  attributed  to  kings  before  the  times  of  Mencs. 
Xot  alone  do  her  artiUcial  monuments  attest  for  that  country  an  ex- 

m«  antiquity ;  she  is  herself  her  own  wilneM ;  for,  Ihough  tho  Nile 
its  bed  only  four  foet  in  a  thousand  years,  all  the  alluvial  portion 
of  Egypt  has  bee-n  deposited  from  the  watera  of  that  river.  A  natural 
ne^stcT  thus  To^nforccs  the  written  records,  and  both  together  compose 
ft  body  of  ovidcDco  not  to  be  gainsaid.  Titus  the  depth  of  muddy  alt 
accumulated  round  the  pedestals  of  monomoots  ts  an  irreproachable  in- 
dex of  their  ngi;.    In  tho  eminent  position  be  occupie<l,  Eosebius  might 
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BWMMod  in  perverting  the  received  book-chronology,  bnt  be  bad  no  poor- 
er to  Diako  the  endless  trsde-vriud  that  sweeps  over  the  tropical  PadJlo 
blow  a  day  more  or  a  day  less;  dodc  tocbaoge  the  weight  of  water  pre* 
capitated  irom  it  by  the  A&ican  moimtaioH ;  none  to  urrest  the  anDual 
mass  of  mad  brought  down  by  the  river.  It  is  by  collating  such  difier 
cnt  orders  of  evidence  together — tho  natural  and  the  monumental,  tJu 
latter  gaining  slrengtb  every  year  from  the  cultivation  of  hieroglypbio 
studies — that  we  begin  to  disoem  the  true  Egyptian  chronology,  and 
to  put  confidence  in  the  fmgments  tliat  remain  of  Eratosthenes  and 
Mauolho. 

At  the  time  of  n-hich  wo  are  speaking— tbc  time  of  Eratostboncs— 
general  ideas  had  been  attained  to  re^pecuug  the  doctrine  of  the  sphcK, 
its  poles,  axis,  the  equator,  arctic  and  antarctic  circles,  equinoctial  |XjinU, 
MMw<d  solstices,  oolures,  horizon,  etc  No  one  competeot  lo  form  an 
*"*°"'*°*'  opinion  any  longer  entertained  a  doubt  respecting  the  globu- 
lar form  of  the  earth.  The  arguments  adduced  in  support  of  tbat  por- 
tion being  such  as  are  still  popularly  resorted  to — the  different  pofiilions 
of  the  horizon  at  different  places,  the  changes  in  elevation  of  the  pole, 
tbe  phenomena  of  eclipses,  and  the  gradual  disappearance  of  Bbips  as 
they  sail  from  us.  As  to  eclipses,  ouoe  looked  upon  wtlb  supersiiiioua 
awe,  their  true  causes  had  not  only  been  assigned,  but  their  periodicilioa 
80  well  ascertained  that  predictions  of  their  occurrence  could  be  made. 
The  Babylonians  had  thus  long  known  that  after  a  cycle  of  223  luoa- 
tions  the  eclipses  of  the  moon  return.  The  mechanism  of  the  phases  of 
AMBttu  ot  At.  t^at  satellite  was  clearly  understood.  Indeed,  Aristarehus 
12JtoS:X  rf^  *^^  Samoa  attccnpttrd  to  ascertain  the  disUincc  of  the  son  from 
""■"^  tie  earth  on  tlio  principle  of  observing  the  moon  when  she 

13  dichotomized,  a  method  quite  significoat  of  tbe  knowledge  of  the 
time,  though  in  practice  unreliable;  Aristarchus  thus  fiatling  that  the 
sun's  distance  is  13  times  that  of  the  moon,  whvreas  it  is  in  reality  400. 
In.  like  manner,  in  a  general  way,  pretty  clear  notions  were  entertained 
of  tbe  climate  distributioti  of  heat  upon  the  earth,  exaggerated,  how* 
ever,  in  tbis  respect,  that  the  torrid  zone  was  believed  to  be  too  boi  for 
human  Ufc,  and  the  frigid  too  cold.  Observations,  as  good  aa  could  be 
made  by  simple  instrumcntfi,  bad  not  only  dcmonstmted  in  a  geDcral 
manner  the  progremiona,  retrograilaiions,  and  stations  of  the  planets, 
but  attempts  had  been  made  to  account  for,  or  rather  to  repa-sent  them, 
by  the  aid  of  epicycles. 

It  was  thus  in  Alexandria,  tinder  tho  Ptolemies,  that  raodera  astron- 
omy arose.  Of  this  line  of  kings,  the  founder,  Ptolemy  Soter,  was  not 
oidy  ft  patron  of  science,  but  likewise  an  author.  He  oompoaed  a  tis- 
toiy  of  tbe  6ampaigns  of  Alexander.  Under  him  the  oolleciion  of  tha 
,  ^  library  was  ocT«'"*'iced,  prol>ably  soon  after  the  defeat  of  An- 
6g.-»        ■•  'Ipaus,B.C.801.    The  Museum  is  doe 
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to  hia  son  Ptolemy  PLiladclplius,  wbo  not  only  patronized  learning  in 
his  owT»  dominions,  but  likewiae  endeavored  to  extend  the  boundaries 
of  human  knowledge  in  other  quartcre.  Thus  he  sent  an  expedition 
ander  bU  admiral  Timosthenes  aa  far  as  Madagascar.  Of  the  sucoocd- 
ing  Ptolemies,  Baergetes  and  Pbilopator  were  both  very  able  men, 
ttwngli  the  latter  vaa  a  bad  on« ;  he  m  unlered  Itis  father,  and  perpetrated 
many  horrors  iu  Ale:£&adria.  Kpipbanea,  succeeding  his  father  vhen 
only  five  years  old,  was  placed  by  bis  guardians  under  the  protectioa 
of  Rome,  Uinn  funiishing  to  the  ambitious  republic  a  pretense  for  in- 
terfining  in  the  afTaini  of  Rgypt.  The  same  policy  was  continued  dur- 
ing the  tcign  of  bis  tmi  Philometor,  who,  upon  the  whole,  was  an  able 
and  good  king.  £veu  Fhyaoon,  wbo  snooeedcd  in  D.C.  146,  and  who  is 
described  as  sensnal,  corpulent,  and  cruel — cruel,  for  be  cut  off  the  head, 
hnnds,  and  feet  of  bis  son,  and  sent  them  to  Cleopatra  his  wifo — could 
ooi  nsist  the  iaspirations  to  which  the  policy  of  hU  ancestors,  continued 
for  nearly  two  centuries,  lijul  given  birth,  but  was  an  effcctivo  promoter 
of  litemtnro  and  the  arts,  ami  himuolf  the  author  of  an  historical  work. 
A  like  inolination  was  displayed  by  his  successors,  J^ithyrus  and  Au- 
letd^  the  name  of  the  latter  indicating  his  proficiency  in  music  The 
anniames  under  which  all  these  Ptolemies  pass  were  nicknames,  or  titles 
of  derision  imposed  upon  them  by  their  giddy  and  satirical  Alexandrian 
safajccts.  ,Tbe  political  state  of  Alexandria  was  rignificontly  said  to  he 
a  kynuiny  tempered  by  ridicule.  The  dynasty  ended  in  the  person  of 
tb«  oelebraled  Cleopatra,  wbo,  afler  tbo  battle  of  Actium,  caused  her- 
self as  is  related  in  the  legends,  to  be  bitten  by  an  asp.  She  took  poison 
that  she  might  not  fall  captive  to  Octavianus,  and  be  led  in  his  triumph 
throagb  the  streets  of  Itomc. 

If  w«  posflcaaed  a  complete  and  nnbiaacd  history  of  these  Greek  kings, 
it  woald  doubtless  uphold  their  title  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  illus- 
trioBB  of  all  ancient  sovereigns.  Even  aAer  their  political  power  bad 
paaed  into  the  bands  of  the  Romans — a  nation  wbo  had  no  regard  to 
truth  and  to  righi — and  pbiluaophy,  in  its  old  age,  had  becomo  cxtin- 
gntaiied  or  eclipsed  by  llio  faith  of  the  later  CaeaarB,  enforced  by  an  nn* 
■enpuloos  use  of  their  power,  so  strong  was  the  vitality  of  the  intel- 
leotoal  germ  they  bad  fostered,  that,  though  compelled  to  lie  dormant 
tor  ooDiuries,  it  shot  up  vigorously  on  the  first  occasion  that  favoring 
drettmstanoefl  oocurred. 

This  K^plian  dynasty  cxtcndext  its' protection  and  patronage  to  lit- 
Maturo  as  well  as  to  science.  Thus  Pbihidclphus  did  not  consider  it 
besMth  bim  to  count  among  bis  personal  friends  the  poet  'n»yr*»«!kte 
CdHmaohns,  who  had  written  a  treatise  on  birds,  and  honoiN  »m«.«j««. 
ably  maintained  liimself  by  keeping  a  school  in  Alexandria.  The  coort 
of  that  sovereign  was,  moreover,  adorned  by  a  constellation  of  seven 
to  which  the  EST  Alexandrians  gave  the  nickname  of  the  Plcia* 
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des.  They  an:  said  to  bavo  been  LyoopUroD,  Tfaeocriuu,  CalliicacbuA, 
Axntos,  ApoUouius  Kbodius,  r^icandcr,  nod  Homer  the  goq  of  ilacmu 
Amoug  th^m  aaj  be  JistiikguUbci-l  Lypopbrou,  \vlio2o  work,  v-ntiUeO 
Cassandra, still  reiuaius;  aod  Theocritus,  vbose  cxquisito  buuolics  prove 
how  sweet  a  poet  be  was. 

To  return  tu  tbo  scivntiiio  movomcnt  Tho  ecbool  of  Euclid  mu 
wortliitjr  represented  in  the  tinio  of  Euergctea  by  Ajiollouiiia  IVi^ieus, 
itaMUkvor  fortyycara  subsequently  to  Arcbiraedes.  He  excelled  both  in 
**•■••**  the  niuihemaiical  and  pliyeii-'al  dej>ariracni.  ilis  chief  work 
vaa  a  treatise  on  Conic  Soctious.  It  13  said  that  he  was  the  first  lo  intrfr 
duoo  the  words  cUipac  and  hyperbola.  So  laic  as  the  eleventh  ceulary 
his  complete)  works  wen:  extant  in  Arabic.  Modern  gcometere  describe 
him  03  haodling  his  subjects  with  Ices  power  than  bis  great  pnideounor 
Axuhimcdcs,  but  ncvertbeles.s  displuyinK  extreme  precision  and  beanty 
in  his  methods.  His  Hftb  liook,  on  Maxima  and  Minima,  ix  to  bo  rD- 
ganlcd  oa  one  of  tho  bighcat  cflbrts  of  Greek  gcomolry.  Aa  an  ex- 
ample of  hia  physical  luquinea  may  be  mentioned  his  inventiou  of  > 
cIcKk. 

Kifly  years  aAer  ApoUonius,  B.C.  tQ0-12G,  vie  meet  nitb  the  gread 
astroiiouter  Ilipparchus.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  made  obsiert'atioDs 
himself  in  Alexnudiia,  bat  he  uses  those  of  Aristyllus  and  TimochnrGs 
of  ibat  plaoe.  Indeed,  Km  great  dificovcry  of  tbc  preecsion  of  tho  oqtti- 
Doxes  WHS  eescntiolly  founded  on  the  disoumion  of  tbo  Alcxandriut  ok< 
aervations  on  Spica  Virgiuis  made  hy  Tiinochares.  In  pure  tnntbcmAt- 
tinvTiiincigr  iea  lu)  gave  methods ibr  solving  nit  triangles,  plane  and  fpb«^ 
nipptrrhui,  jj^ .  jjQ  jjg^j  cODBlruclcd  &  table  of  chorda.  In  aalruooniy, 
besides  his  capitAl  diaoovery  of  tXie  preoeasioD  of  the  equinoxes  jmt 
mcDtioned,  be  also  dctennincd  the  first  inequality  of  the  moon,  the  equa- 
tion of  the  oentre,  and  all  but  nntieipatod  iVilcm}'  in  tlio  discorery  of 
the  evection.  To  hira  also  most  be  attributed  the'estaUiBbnient  of  iht 
theory  of  ei)icTcK-s  and  eccentrics,  a  goomelricid  conception  f  -  : -ir- 
pose  ofn'^solTing  tbc  apparent  moliona  of  tlie  hcAvcnly  b'  iig 

principle  ofcircuUkr  movement.  In  tho  cose  of  the  sun  and  moon,iiip- 
TfJwU'^yrf  parebus  siiocet-ded  in  the  npplicaliou  of  that  thoor'-  ■—■I  ■••^U- 
■Kuuna.      cated  that  it  might  be  adapted  to  die  plonetfi.    Ti>  '-r 

intended  ua  a  roprt-nuntation  of  the  actual  moCiMits  of  li 

ica,  it  maintained  its  ground  until  tbo  era  of  Ki-pler  an..  :-.  ,.  .^^^,, 

tbe  beliocentrio  doctrine,  and  that  of  elliptic  motionH,  vera  inoaniMCobly 
estnbliabcd.     Even  Ncnton  hinuieK,  in  the  S5tli  p'  ni 

book  of  the  Principia,  availix]  himself  of  iu  aid.     .:  ^, i 

dertook  lo  make  a  rei;i«tcr  of  the  stars  by  thu  method  of  nlinca- 
that  ia,  by  indicating  those  wbiob  wca-  in  the  tauus  ftpji^rt-iit  .-tnu^hi 
hne.    The  uambcr  of  turn  Mtalogm-d  ly  him  koa  luKf.    If  he  Ihua 
depicted  ths  aspect  of  the  vky  tor  bi«  liuc«,  ho  also  cudJiaroml  to  do 
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tbe  Btune  for  the  tmHace  of  tb(>  earth  by  murking  the  pofiition  of  towns 
aod  ocbcT  [ilaccs  bj  liucs  of  latitude  luid  luiigitudo. 

SubeequeDilj  lo  IlippHrchns,  we  find  the  astronomera  Geminos  and 
Glcomedes;  Ibcir  fame,  however,  is  total  ly^  eclipsed  by  that  of  Ptolemy, 
A.I).  138,  tbc  author  of  the  great  work  "Tho  Syntaii»,"  or  Thni-rttin,. 
tb€  maibematicol  construction  of  the  heavens-— a  work  fully  •"■*»'«^ 
deserving  the  epithet  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  "a  noble  expo- 
sition of  the  mathematical  theory  of  cpicjoles  and  eecentrice."  It  was 
trantlatetl  by  the  Arabians  after  the  Mohauimcdan  coDqueot  ofXgypt; 
ODil,  under  the  title  of  Almageat,  was  received  by  them  nfl  the  highest 
authority  ou  the  mechanism  and  phenomena  of  the  uaiversc.  It  main- 
tained ita  ground  in  Europe  in  the  same  eminent  position  for  nearly  fif- 
teen huudft'd  year*!,  justifying  tbc  encomium  of  SynesiuB  on  the  inslitu- 
tkm  which  gave  it  birth,  "the  divine  Bchool  of  Alexandria."  The  Al- 
magest commences  with  tho  doctrine  that  tho  earth  isglobu-  iii.0«riwvrk: 
lor  and  fixed  in  siiooe ;  it  deserilx*  the  coiistructiou  of  a  ta-  J!!S.SSS!^ 
blfl  of  chords  and  instruments  for  cbaervlDg  the  solstices,  ««""«"". 
and  dtfduces  the  obliquity  of  tho  ccliplic.  It  finds  tcrrcstriid  latitudes 
by  the  gnomon;  describes  climates;  ehows  how  onlinary  may  be  coq- 
Tened  irtlo  eidereai  time;  (pves  rcii«oiis  for  preferring  tho  tropical  to 
tbo  sidereal  year;  furnishes  the  solar  theory  un  the  principle  of  the  sun's 
orbit  being  a  simple  eccentric ;  explains  the  equation  of  time ;  advances 
10  the  digcui-sion  of  tbc  motions  of  tho  moon  ;  treats  of  the  first  inequol* 
itjr,  of  her  eclipHps,  and  the  motion  of  tho  node.  It  then  gives  Ptolemy's 
own  great  discovery — that  which  makes  his  name  immortal — the  dis- 
oovery  of  the  moon's  erection  or  second  inequality,  reducing  it  to  the 
Cjiicyclic  theory.  It  attempts  the  determination  of  the  distances  of  the 
nin  and  moon  l>om  the  earth,  with,  however,  only  partial  succesB,  since 
it  inakcti  tbc  sun's  distance  but  one  twentieth  of  tlic  real  amount.  It 
considers  the  preccswon  of  the  eqninoxes,  the  discovery  of  Hipparchus, 
the  ftJI  period  for  which  is  twfmty-dve  thousand  years.  It  gives  a  cat- 
alogoo  of  1022  stars;  treats  of  tho  nature  of  the  Milky  Way;  and  dis- 
cuflM*,  in  the  most  masterly  manner,  the  motions  of  the  planets.  This 
point  eonstitutci  Ptolemy's  sceond  claim  to  scientific  fame.  Bis  de- 
termination of  the  planetary  orbits  was  accomplished  by  comparing  his 
own  ohHervations  with  those  of  former  astronomers,  as  those  of  Timo* 
cton^a  on  Tonus. 

To  Ptolemy  wo  arc  also  indebted  for  a  work  on  Oc(^raphy,  used  in 
European  schools  so  late  as  the  fifteenth  centnry.  The  known  iii.,»tiv 
world  to  him  was  from  tho  Canary  Islands  eastward  to  China,  *^'''' 
and  from  the  equator  northward  bo  Caledonia.  His  maps,  however,  ore 
r«ry  erroneous;  for,  in  the  attempt  to  make  them  correspond  to  the 
spherical  figure  of  the  earth,  the  longitadcs  am  too  much  to  the  cast; 
the  SIcdit-errauean  Sea  is  twenty  degrees  too  long.     Ptolemy's  dctwin* 
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iD&ttoos  a»,  therefore,  inferior  in  accuracy  to  those  of  his  iUiutnotts 
pretieoessor  Emtostbcnca,  who  made  tlic  dLitanc*  from  the  sacred  prom- 
ontory in  ^nln  to  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Qiuiges  to  be  seventy  thoa- 
aand  stadiiL  IHoIcmy  also  wroto  on  Optica,  Uic  Plaui»ptiert',  und  Astrol- 
ogy. It  in  not  uHt-u  given  to  &u  author  to  endure  for  so  many  agm; 
pcrh^)S,  indeed,  few  deserve  iL  The  mechaaism  of  the  heavens,  rrom 
his  point  of  view,  has,  however,  I>ccd  greatly  mieunderetood.  Neither 
be  nor  liippiircbus  ever  iuteitdi-d.  that  theory  08  any  thing  more  than  a 
geometrical  dction.  It  is  noi  U>  be  regarded  as  a  representation  of  the 
actual  celestial  motions.  And,  as  might  bo  expected,  for  such  is  ihc 
ilceliny  of  iiJl  uiirvu)  abstmctiuns,  thu  thixTj  kept  advancing  in  com- 
plexity Its  facts  accumulated,  mid  was  on  the  point  of  becoming  alto- 
gether unmanageable,  when  it  was  aupplantofl  by  the  theory  of  universal 
gravitation,  which  ha:i  ever  exhibited  tlial  inalienablo  attribute  of  a  tme 
theory — affording  an  explanation  of  every  new  fkct  tm  »oon  aa  it  vas 
diaoovered,  without  requiring  to  be  burdened  with  new  provisions,  and 
propbctic^ly  foretelling  phenomena  which  had  not  as  yet  been  ob- 
served. 

From  the  time  of  the  Pbolomies  the  scicntitio  spirit  of  the  Alexan- 
drian school  declined  ;  for  though  such  mathemattciana  as  Tbeodosius; 
wboBB  work  on  Spherical  Geoiuclry  was  greatly  valued  by  tho  Arab 
T)M  ium  AiauB.  geometer ;  and  Pappua,  Tvlioae  ixiatliomatical  ooUccUods,  ia 
diiwEoocuMn.  jigiit  books,  still  for  the  most  part  remain;  and  Theon, 
doubly  celebrated  for  his  geometiical  aitainmcnta, and  as  being  tho  fa- 
ther of  the  unfortunate  H}']Mitia,  A.B.  415,  lived  in  the  next  three  cen- 
turies, they  are  not  men  like  their  great  pretleceraOTs.  "nuit  mental 
strength  which  gives  birlh  to  original  discovery  had  passed  away.  Tho 
commentator  had  succeeded  to  the  philosopher.  No  ncir  dcvclopmeot 
illustrated  tho  physical  sciences ;  they  were  destined  long  to  remain 
stationary.  Mechanica  could  boast  of  no  trophy  like  the  proposition  of 
Archimedes  on  the  equilibrium  of  the  lever;  no  new  and  exact  ideas 
like  those  of  tho  same  great  man  on  statical  ruid  hydroatatical  prcasuro; 
no  novel  and  clear  views  like  tbojte  developed  in  his  treatise  on  floalaag 
bodies ;  no  mechanical  invention  like  the  Urat  of  all  stcam-«ngiiu»^- 
ihat  of  Elero.  Natural  Philosophy  had  come  to  a  stop.  Its  great,  and 
hitherto  successfully  cultivated  department,  Astronomy,  exhibited  no 
Dj^ofih*  farther  advance.  Men  were  content  with  what  had  boon 
*a>t^  done,  and  continued  to  amuso  themselves  with  reconciling' 

the  celestial  phcnomc-na  to  a  combination  of  equable  ciroakr  motions. 
To  what  are  we  to  attribute  tliia  pouse?  Something  had  occurred  to 
enervate  the  spirit  uf  science.     A  gloom  had  settled  on  the  ifugcum, 

Thcns  ia  no  difficulty  in  giviiie  '•xplanation  of  ihia  unfortunate 
condition.    Oreek  intel'  d  tho  period  of  its  ranturiiy, 

and  w«s  entering  on  •  i  talent  which  might  bav« 
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been  devotutt  to  the  service  of  Boienoe  was  in  part  oUarcd  to  another 
porsoit,  ami  iii  part  repressed.  A!exa.iidii:i  hiul  sapiMKl  c.i»».<rfitai 
AtlicDS,  ajicl  in  her  turn  Alexandria  was  gapiiuJ  by  Eonu".  ''*"'"■ 
From  metropolitan  pru-cmincnco  ehe  had  sunk  to  be  a  mere  proTiticUl 
town.  The  great  priaea  of  lifb  were  not  so  likely  to  be  met  with  in 
BOtib  ft.  dediniog  city  as  ia  Ituly  or,  sobscqu^nUj,  in  CoQstantiiiople. 
Whatever  affected  these  cliief  centres  of  Koman  activity  necessarily  in- 
f]ai.iiC)!d  her;  but^  such  is  the  fate  of  the  conq^ucrcd,  sho  must  awut 
ihtfir  decisions.  In  the  very  inslitutJons  by  which  slie  had  once  been 
glori6':d,  success  could  only  bo  attained  by  a  conformity  to  the  mannei 
of  thiukiug  fashionable  in  the  imperial  mctrupolifi,  and  tho  brat  that 
ooold  be  done  vts  to  seek  distinction  in  the  path  so  marked  out.  Yet 
even  with  all  this  restraint  Alexandria  aescrtod  her  intellootiial  power, 
leaving  an  indelible  impress  on  the  new  theology  of  her  conquerore. 
During  three  ccntuiiee  the  intellectual  atmospliere  of  the  Roman  empire 
had  been  changing.  Men  wore  utmblo  to  resist  ihc  steadily  increasing 
preamreL  Tranquillity  could  only  be  secured  by  paasivcuess.  Things 
had  come  to  sueb  a  state  that  the  thinking  of  men  was  to  be  done  for 
them  Ly  others,  or,  if  they  thought  at  all,  it  must  be  in  accordance  with 
II  a  proscribed  formula  or  riilc.  Greek  intellect  was  passing  into  dccrepi- 
H  tmide,  and  the  moral  condition  of  the  BuropeaQ  world  woa  in  antagonism 
H    to  w^tific  progress. 


CHAPTEB  Vn. 

THE  GREEK  AGE  OP  INTELLECTITAL  DECREPITUDE. 

Tttti  DKATU  or  OKKitK  rRtiooriiv. 


Jtofat  tf  Grtti-  Itiihttpij  .■  a  btioHHei  linrofptrliirt,  md  in  Jliih  lit  Jfc  and  Apolkmin  ^ 

7)W*i  Altai  on  IiirjHrativn,  JYy»(«cJ*™,  MiracU: 
TitO'PtJtIotni.iL /mmdtJ  Ay  Jmnioni'iu  Sacau,  _fiilJoweJ  hf   Ftotiium,  J^rjAfrf,  lamMiau, 

iy*etkj.—TI^  AbxmKlrim  Triniijf.—Ewiajyj—AHiaiKt  iri(A  Mai^  iV«0inMMqr. 
n»  CWymwr  JmMtMiim  etimi  At  pUioiephiaU  StJtaet*. 
Sm^turjofGnUtPMiMi^S.—Ilt/imrPn^Uiui  I,  Orism^lln  Wor/J;  S.  Sotm *if  tit 

Satl;  a.  EiMoiec  9/God ;  4.  Criierian  o/TrviL — SoliUim  efthtt  rmUaiu  I'n  iheAgao/ 

/mfiury—in  thai  of  Failh—in  thnf  of  llna<ia — in  ikal  of  litrrtjnliuit. 
IkttmU»alitm  oftht  Lak  o^  Cnnaticig  of  Crttk  Ophion. — Tht  Dntlapmtni  ^y  fVaimal  Im- 

^UmS  U  Attnutt  at  tkat  vf  J>»HnJHal,  ' 

tktirmimtitm  aftJkjImt  Cam-l*M>mi*  o/GrtA-  PkUaipK^  at  to  GtJ,  lAe  WarH  tht  Sti^  tlm 

CVits^M  of  Trmli.^J/luttratioiu  and  CritidttHt  on  tack  of  tktte  I^/inlt. 

Ik  this  chapter  it  ia  a  melancholy  picture  that  I  have  to  preaont— tlie 
old  age  and  death  of  Otvrlc  philosophy.    The  strong  man  ]v4iBo</0Tfik 
of  Arntotclisin  and  Stoicism  is  sinking  into  the  Bupcran-  ftistott<t. 
buotcd  dotard ;  be  is  settling 
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"  Into  llw  kon  mkI  •Uppcr'd  pMiialoaa, 
With  tfcciaclei  on  iumo  and  [loacli  on  aiilo ; 
Bit  jDathfnl  bmt,  •rell  taml,  k  world  too  wida 
For  bi)  >bnink  abaak  t  rad  hli  fclg  mtnlj  Totec^ 
Turning  again  lowil  cfailditli  mble,  pipca 
AiiU  nliiiiks  in  hii  wniDd.    Last  •oeneof  al!^ 
TJiat  cods  Ihia  Hnage,  erontrul  I1U1015. 
Is  MwoDd  ehildiabMM  and  idon  oblJHon — 
Sani  BnUi,  tduu  cjcs,  aoos  uuUh  Botu  ever;  Uiiag." 

lis  full  of  admiration  fur  tlie  past  and  of  contemptuous  disgust  at  xhv 
ent;  h\s  thoughts  are  waadcring  lu  the  tilings  that  occu|Meil  bim  in 
his  youth,  and  even  in  hia  infancy.  Like  those  who  are  ready  to  die 
he  dcHvcrfl  himself  up  to  religious  preparation,  without  any  farther  oou- 
corn  vhcthcj  the  things  ou  which  be  is  depending  arc  intrinsically  true 
or  false. 

In  this,  the  closing  Bcene,  no  more  do  we  find  the  vivid  faith  of  Hato^ 
the  mature  intellect  of  Aristotle,  tlie  manly  sclf<oiitrol  of  Zcno.  Greek 
philosophy  ia  ending  in  garrulity  and  inyHlicinm.  It  ia  IcJtning  for  help 
on  tbe  conjurer,  jug;;lcr,  and  bigh-pricst  of  Nature. 

There  ore  also  new-oomers  obtruding  themselvos  on  the  stage.  Tho 
Boman  soldier  is  about  to  lake  tlic  place  of  the  Greek  thinker,  niid  as- 
sert his  elaim  to  tho  cfll-cla  of  the  intestate — to  keep  what  suits  him,  and 
to  destroy  what  he  plcaaesu  The  liomans,  advancing  toward  their  age 
of  Faith,  arc  about  to  force  their  idcaa  on  the  European  ■world. 

Under  the  shadow  of  tho  ryramida  Greek  philosophy  was  bom ; 
after  many  wanderings  for  a  thousand  years  round  the  shores  of  tho 
Ucditerrancao,  it  came  bnek  to  its  native  place,  luid  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Pyramii.ls  it  died. 

i''rom  the  period  of  the  Nevr  Academy  the  decline  of  Greek  philos- 
ophy was  uninterrupted.  Inventive  genius  00  longer  existed ;  it«  plaoo 
was  occupied  by  the  commentator.  Instead  of  troubling  themselves 
ittewnMnc-  "'*'^  in<iuiri«  after  absolute  truth,  philosophere  sought  sup- 
"*■****•*■  port  in  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  times,  and  the  real  or  im- 
lutcd  views  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  or  Aristotle  were  received  as  a  cri« 
tenon.  In  this,  the  old  ago  of  philosophy,  taeu  began  to  act  us  though 
There  had  never  been  such  things  as  original  investigation  and  discor* 
cry  among  tho  human  lace,  and  that  whatever  tmth  there  was  in  the 
world  was  not  the  product  of  thought,  but  the  remains  of  an  aucient 
aad  now  all  but  forgotten  nivclntion  from  heaven — forgotten  through 
tho  guilt  and  fall  of  man.  There  is  something  very  melancholy  in  this 
total  cessation  of  inquiry.  Tbc  mental  impetus,  which  one  would  have 
cxpcctt'd  to  eontiuue  for  a  season  by  reason  of  tho  momentum  that  had 
botiu  gathered  in  bo  many  ages,  seems  to  bsva  been  all  at  onoe  abruptly 
losL  So  complete  a  pause  is  surprising:  the  arrow  still  Hies  on  after  it 
has  parted  from  t*'*  ^w :  r's  wheel  nins  round  though  all  tho 


Tes9cta  are  fiQiafaed,  In  producing  this  sudden  stoppage,  the  policj  of 
the  early  Cresare  greoOy  aswiatcd.  The  principle  of  liberty  of  lliought, 
whtcb  Uio  vciy  csistonoe  of  Ihc  divers  philoaophical  schools  ncceasarily 
implied,  was  too  liable  to  make  ilstilf  manift^st  in  aiipirationa  for  poliHca.1 
liberty.  While  through  the  omperore  the  Bcliook  of  Greece,  of  JVtex* 
aodiia,  and  Bomo  wcro  depressed  from  that  supremacy  to  which  they 
might  have  oqiircd,  and  those  of  the  proviQCCS,  us  Marsuillcs  and  Hbodcs, 
were  relalivcjy  exalted,  the  former,  in  a  silent  and  private  way,  were 
oocnmencing  those  rivalHeH,  the  foreruniiera  of  thu  great  theological 
strugglea  between  them  in  a(\«r  ages  for  ]>oUticnI  power.  Christianity 
ia  ita  dawn  wa3  attended  by  a  general  belief  that  in  the  East  ][»  mtIy-i  u 
there  had  been  preserved  a  purer  recollection  of  the  ancient  *"«'•»'  ""^ 
nvetation,  and  that  hence  from  that  quarter  the  light  would  presently 
shine  forth.  Undcl-  the  favoring  influence  of  such  nn  expectation,  Ori- 
cQtnlism,  to  which,  as  wc  have  seen,  Grecian  thought  had  spontaneously 
arrived,  was  grcalty  rc-enforoed. 

Jn  this  iinal  [)criod  of  Greek  philosophy,  the  fimt  to  whom  wc  must 
turn  is  Philo  the  Jew,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Caligula. 
Ifl  harmony  with  the  ideaa  of  bis  nation,  he  derives  all  philosophy  and 
naeful  knowltdge  from  the  Mosaic  i-ccord,  not  hositaiing  to  pii!i»ihiij«» 
wrest  Scripture  to  his  use  by  various  allegorical  iuterpreta*  nai"™^ 
tions,  asserting  that  man  has  fallen  from  his  primitive  wisdom  and  purity ; 
that  ph3*Rical  inr|uiry  is  of  very  little  avail,  but  that  an  innooent  life  and 
II  burning  iaJth  arc  what  wc  must  tnut  to.  Uo  persuaded  himself  that 
a  certain  inspiration  foil  upon  him  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  writing, 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  penmen  of  the  Iloly  ScriptUTcs.  His  readers ' 
mty,  however,  be  disposed  lo  believe  that  herein  ho  was  self-deceived, 
judging  both  from  the  character  of  bia  compoailion  and  the  nature  (if 
his  doctrine.  As  respects  the  former,  he  writes  feebly,  is  vacillaling  in ' 
his  views,  and,  when  watched  in  his  treatment  of  a  di6icult  point,  is  eccn 
lo  be  wavering  and  unsteady.  As  respects  the  latter,  among  ,„,  myMhrt  j 
other  citraordinary  things,  be  teaches  that  the  world  is  the  v^OmvitiT- 
'angel  or  first  son  of  God;  ho  combines  all  the  ])Owcr3  of  God  into 
force,  the  Logos  or  holy  Word,  the  highest  powers  being  creative 
wisdom  and  governing  mercy.  From  this  are  emitted  all  the  mundane 
and,  since  God  can  not  do  evil,  the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world 
lost  be  imputed  to  these  emanating  forces.  It  is  very  clear,  therufore, 
that  though  Philo  declined  Oriental  pantheism,  he  laid  his  foundatloa  on 
Oriental  theory  of  Emanation. 
As  aiding  very  greatly  in  the  popular  introduction  of  Orientalism, 
Apollonius  of  Trana  must  be  mentioned.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
ipresa  Julia  Donma,  in  n  biographical  oomposition,  Phiios-  jiBo,iM,ia, 
txa  luul  the  audacity  to  iusUtute  a  parallel  between  this  man  '''>>'■*■ 
and  our  Savior.    lie  was  a  miracle-worker,  given  to  soothsaying  and 


prop1ies|7ing»  led  the  life  of  an  ascetic,  his  rumcnt  and  food  being  of 
tlie  poorest  lie  attempted  a  rcfonoation  of  religious  ritcti  and  morals ; 
i<>nWu*«~*ori.  denied  the  cffieacj  of  Sftcrificc,  substituting  for  it  a  simple 
((•mtirojiKi.  worship  and  a  pure  prajer,  searee  even  needing  ■yroHb. 
He  condemned  the  poets  for  propagating  immoral  Jitbles  of  llie  godii, 
sinoo  they  had  thereby  brought  impurity  into  religion.  Ee  malntaiDed 
the  doctrine  of  transmigration. 

Plutarch,  whose  time  reaches  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  has  exercised 
&a  iuBaenee,  through  certain  peculiarities  of  his  s^le,  which  has  ex- 
tended even  to  U3.  As  a  philosopher  ho  is  to  lio  classed  among  the 
nnunhiMw  PlntoniKtSj  yvt  with  a  predominance  of  the  previuling  Ori- 
(wf^uiimu^  entaliara.  His  mental  peculiarities  seem  to  have  unfitted 
him  for  nn  acceptance  of  the  national  faith,  nnd  hia  works  commend 
themnelv-ea  rather  by  tho  pleasant  manner  iu  which  he  deals  with  the 
topic  on  which  he  treats  than  by  n  deep  philosophy.  In  some  respects 
an  analogy  may  be  discerned  between  his  views  and  those  of  Philo,  the 
IsU  of  the  one  oortrsponding  to  the  Word  of  the  other.  This  disjKJM* 
Xunwdt'ii  ii-  ^^°^  ^  Orientalism  occurs  still  more  strongly  in  succeeding 
iIl!!u«"*fuK^  writcrsi  for  example,  Lucius  ApuleiuB  the  Numidian,  and 
''*'■  Nuraeaius:  the  latter  embracing  tho  opinion  that  had  now 

become  almost  univereal — that  all  Greek  philosophy  was  originally 
brought  from  the  East,  In  hia  doctrine  a  trinity  is  assumed,  the 
flret  person  of  which  is  reason  ;  tho  second  the  principle  erf"  becoming, 
which  is  n  dwal  cxistt-noe,  and  so  gives  rise  to  a  third  person,  tbcae 
three  pciaons  constituting,  however,  only  one  God.  Having  indicated 
the  occurrence  of  this  idea,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  inquire  more 
particularly  into  its  detwls-  As  philosophical  conceptions,  none  of  the 
trinities  ofthe  Greeks  will  bear  comparison  with  those  of  ancient  Egypt, 
Aroan,  Maut,  and  Khonso,  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Honts;  nor  with  those  of  Ib' 
dia,Brohma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  the  creator,  preserver,  and  destroyer,  or, 
tho  Past,  tho  Present,  and  tho  Future  of  the  Buddhists. 

Tho  doctrines  of  Nnmcniua  led  directly  to  those  of  Nco-Platonism, 
of  which,  however,  the  origin  is  originally  impntcd  to  AmmoniuB  Sao- 
ABicianiiM»vni>  CM  of  Alexandria,  toward  the  close  of  the  second  century 
■Un.  after  Christ.    The  views  of  this  philosopher  do  not  appear 

to  have  been  committed  to  writing.  They  arc  known  to  us  through  bia 
disciples  Longinns  and  Plotinus  chiefly.  Nco-Platonism,  awuming  the 
aspect  of  a.  philoBophicol  religion,  in  distinguished  for  the  conflict  it 
maintained  with  the  rising  jiower  of  Christianity.  Alexandria  was  tlie 
scene  of  this  contest  Tho  school  which  there  arose  lasted  fur  about  300 
yeorsL  Its  history  is  not  only  interesting  to  us  from  its  antagonism  to 
that  new  power  which  soon  xrna  to  conquer  the  Western  world,  but  also 
because  it  was  the  exoiring  ■  *    '  -''Grecian  philosophy. 

Plutinus,  an  iboat  A.T).  204.     He  studied  at 
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Alexandria,  and  is  said  to  have  spent  cleveu  years  under  ri««i,^,)(^rtit 
Amiaoaiiw.SiKXiL'),  He  awxunpaijicd  the  expedition  of  the  •i*""^"  ■'">  <'■*"■ 
fCmporor  GordiAO  to  Persia  and  India,  and,  cscapirig  from  its  disastcre, 
tipon«.Hl  u  plnlMAophical  school  in  Komc.  In  that  city  be  was  held  io 
llie  biginwt  eHtccm  by  iha  Kraperor  GiUlicnus;  and  the  Empress  Salo 
niaa  iutcodud  to  build  a  city,  in  whicli  PIotiniLt  migbt  inaiigunilc  the 
celeliraied  Bopublio  of  Plato.  The  pinu  rtas  not,  liowcvur,  carried  out. 
With  the  befit  iotcaLioa  for  promoting  tho  hnppincss  of  man,  Plolinuu  Lt 
to  be  charged  with  no  tittlo  obscurity  and  ni^'stici^ni.  Euuapius  tsays 
truly  tliat  tho  bearonly  elevation  ufhis  miiid  and  hta  perplexed  utylo 
nmke  him  rcry  Lircmme  and  uopleasant.  Qia  rcpalsivcncas  id,  perhaps, 
in  a  measure  duo  to  bis  waiit  of  skill  in  the  art  of  conipoaitioo,  for  lie 
did  not  learn  to  nrito  till  ho  was  filly  ycAre  uUL  Ho  professed  a  coo- 
lempt  for  tho  &<lvnQlAge9  of  life  and  for  its  pursuiu.  IIo  disparaged 
pAtrioiism.  An  a^iectic  in  his  Imbitit,  eating  no  flesh  and  but  littto 
bread,  liu  held  \m  body  lu  utlur  coulcmplf  saying  tJiat  it  was  only  a 
<plkantom  aod  a  clog  to  Ibe  soul.  He  rclVtaed  to  remember  hifi  birtb* 
dfty.  A^  baa  frequently  beea  tho  case  with  thow  who  huvo  submittod 
to  pp>lui)ged  fasting  and  meditation,  he  bclitived  that  he  bad  bcea  prLr- 
ilcged  to  see  Ood  with  bis  bodily  eye,  and  on  six  difibnrat  occaeious  had 
been  reunited  to  him.  In  such  a  mcnuil  condition,  it  may  well  be  sup- 
posed that  his  writings  are  mysttirioua,  unconaequcnlial,  and  diSasp. 
:.An  air  of  Platonism,  mingled  with  many  Oriental  ideas  and  ancicnL 
^^pti&n  reeolicctions,  pervades  his  works. 

Likq  many  of  his  predeceesors,  Flotinus  recognized  n  diffcrcnoo  between 
tho  mental  neoeaaiUos  of  tho  cdncatcd  and  tht>  vnlgar,  justifying  mythol- 
ogy on  the  ground  that  it  was  very  useful  to  thoao  who  wen:  nut  yet 
emuoipAted  fVom  the  soosible.  Aristotle,  in  his  Mctapbysics,  referring 
to  mythology  and  the  gods  in  human  form,  bad  remarked,  "Much  has 
been  mytluodly  added  for  the  pcisuo^ioa  of  tho  multitude,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  laws  and  for  other  ascful  ends."  13ut  Flotinus  also  held 
thftt  the  goda  are  not  to  bo  movc(J  by  prayer,  and  that  both  they  and  the 
damonaooeaMonally  manifest  themselves  visibly ;  that  incantations  may 
^x  lawfully  pmctieed,  and  am  not  repugnant  to  philosophy.  In  the 
body  he  discerns  a  pcniU-utial  mocbanuim  for  the  soul.  lie  lielicvcft 
that  tho  oxtcnmj  world  h  a  mere  phantom — a  dream — and  the  indlca- 
of  the  sonacs  altogether  deceptive.  That  unioD  with  the  divinity  of 
which  be  i^eakit  bo  descrittcs  as  an  intoxication  of  the  soul  which,  for- 
getting all  external  things,  becomes  lost  in  tho  contemplation  of  "the 
^Jne."  Tbc  doctrinal  philosophy  of  Piotinus  presents  a  trinity  in  ac- 
srdonoo  with  the  Platonic  idea.  (I.)  The  One,  or  Prime  essence. 
[(2.)  The  Ifcason.  (3.)  The  Sool.  Of  tbc  first  he  declares  ^^  tH«,  .r 
tbM  it  B  innpossiblo  to  speak  fully,  and  in  what  lie  says  on  ^^'^'"^ 
(he  point  there  arc  many  apjKirenc  contradictions,  as  when  he  denies 
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oneiiem  to  the  one.  IDk  ideas  of  tti«  trinity  aic  osaentiallv  tuuMMl  on  the 
ibL-or^*  of  emaoataon.  He  describes  how  the  second  priticipK;  is^ufs  hy 
uinnnation  oat  of  the  firel»  aud  the  lliiid  out  of  the  eecond.  Tb«  mvcit- 
tmista  of  thift  process  maj  be  illuatrated  bj  rocaUing  how  &om  the  body 
of  tho  sun  issues  forth  light,  and  from  light  cmorges  heat.  Tri  the  pN>- 
oeBsion  of  the  third  from  the  second  principle  it  ia  really  Thought  ttm* 
ing  from  [tcASon;  but.  thought  in  tltc  Soul.  The  mundnnQ  soul  he  con- 
Bidon  OS  united  to  nothing ;  hut  on  these  details  hu  lalU  into  much  my*- 
deism,  «Dd  it  10  oiiXM  difficult  to  sco  clcariy  hU  preciBe  meaning,  as  w]ten 
be  Bays  that  Reason  is  fiurrounded  by  Eternity,  but  the  Soul  is  sur- 
nimdod  by  Time.  lie  carries  IdeDli&m  to  its  last  extreme,  and,  an  has 
beeu  sdd,  looks  upon  the  ■\'isible  world  aa  a  Beniblance  on!  v  g 

from  bis  doctrine  moral  reflectious  to  be  a  comfort  in  the  tr..;.^  ..  .^c. 
Thue  ho  says  that  '^sensuous  lifo  is  a  racro  stage-play;  all  the  miserjr 
in  it  13  only  imaginary,  all  grief  a  mero  cheat  of  the  ]'Inyora."  "Ttm 
eoq]  is  not  in  the  game;  it  looks  on,  while  nothing  more  than  the  t^x- 
tcmal  phantom  veeps  and  laments."  "  Paarivo  affections  and  misery 
light  only  on  tlic  outward  shadow  of  man."  Tho  grwit  end  of  ox* 
istcnce  is  to  draw  the  soul  from  c:£tcmal  things  and  (it^in  it  in  ow 
tcmplation  on  God.  Such  coaeidomtions  tench  us  a  contempt  for  ^rtP' 
cue  as  well  as  for  \'ice:  "Once  united  with  Owl,  man  leaves  ihtt  virtitcs, 
ns  on  entering  the  sanctuary  he  leaves  the  images  of  the  gods  in  the 
antc*teraplc  behind."  Hence  we  should  straggle  to  free  oaTsclrea  from 
tMan:  ommm^tm  cvcry  thing  low  and  mean ;  to  cultivate  truth,  and  db- 
«Miii>b*iMto  ^Qi^  ijpg  ^  inlimato  communion  with  G-xl,  divcsUiig 
onrsclves  of  nil  ])crsnnnlity,  and  passing  into  the  condition  of  ecstasy,  in 

which  the  soul  w  loosened  rrt>m  its  material  prison,  scf  ■> '  ''-"im  m- 

dividual  cotmciousne^  and  absorbed  iu  tlie  infinite  i:.  from 

vhicli  it  emanated.  "In  ecstasy  i\  contemplates  real  cxistrnco^  it 
identifies  itself  'with  that  which  it  contemplates."  Our  rcmtni«ceace 
pauses  into  intuiuon.  In  all  these  views  of  Plotinus  tlie  tincturv  of  Ori- 
ontalism  prvdoniinatos ;  the  principles  and  practices  nro  alic«j^i:-ihcr  In- 
dinn.  TJiesuprcmebeingof  the  system  isthc"unuaquieetoiiiniA;"  ibc 
intention  of  the  theory  of  emanation  is  to  find  a  philosophical  conn«:tion 
bptwi-cn  him  and  the  soul  of  man ;  the  prooess  for  ptUF-  •  -wuiy 

by  sitting  long  in  an  invariaWe  posture,  by  looking  au.: ,     '  il.'- 

tip  of  tho  Doeo,  or  by  observing  for  a  long  time  an  nnnsnal  or  il 
manner  ofbrcAlliing.  hiid  been  familiar  to  Lho  Kastem  devotMs,  as  tUcy 
an  &0W  to  the  impostors  of  our  own  timca ;  tho  rosnlt  is  not  orJeslial, 
bnt  physiological.  The  pioos  llindns  were,  however,  usdrod  that,  w 
water  will  not  wot  tho  lotu^  bo,  tliougU  sin  may  toocb^it  can  never  do- 
file  the  soul  afWr  a  full  inmiUQn  in  God. 

The  opinions  of  Plotinns  were  strengthened  and  dilTiivd  by  his  1 
bnted  pupil  Porphyry,  who  was  horn  at  Tyre  AJ).  2S8.    After 
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ith  of  Plotiniis  he  established  a  school  in  Rome,  attaining  great  ce- 
lebrity in  astronomy,  nnwic,  Biography,  and  olhor  sciencw.     His  treat- 
ise against  Christianity  was  answered  by  Eusebius,  St,  Jerome,  and  olh- 
tn;  tbo  KmperorTbwdoaius  the  Great,  however,  Biknoed  ivT,hrT_i,u*ri^ 
it  more  eflectaally  by  causing  all  the  copies  to  be  burned.  '"'*  "••'^t^: 
Poiphyry  assortd  bis  own  auworthiiicss  when  compared  with  bis  maa- 
ttfjMyiug  that  he  had  been  united  to  God  but  once  in  eighty-six  years, 
vkereaB  PIotinaH  had  been  ho  united  six  times  in  sixty  year&    In  him 
ii  to  be  seen  all  tlio  mysticism,  and,  it  may  be  added,  all  the  piety  of 
Plotiuus.     He  speaks  of  demons  sbapeles?,  and  therefore  invimble;  re- 
qmriag  food,  but  not  immortal ;  some  of  which  rule  tlie  air,  and  may  bo 
I  .pivpiiiuted  or  restrained  by  magio:  be  admits  also  the  use  nporKbunisin 
necromancy.     It  is  gcaroely  poesible  to  determine  how  ««>»«»«»«"*■■ 
todt  tins  inchnation  of  the  Neo-PlatoQisla  to  the  uolawftil  art  is  to  be 
anted  as  a  concession  to  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  times,  for  else- 
''hm  Porphyry  docs  not  hesitate  to  condemn  sootheayinR  and  dirina- 
,*nd  to  dwell  upon  the  folly  of  invoking  the  gods  in  making  bar- 
,  marriages,  and  such  like  trifles.     He  strenuously  enjoins  a  holy 
'ftia  view  of  the  fact  tliat  man  has  falhm  both  from  his  ancient  purity 
ijfcxl  knowledge.    He  rtfcotnniends  a  worship  in  silence  and  pure  thought, 
(public  worship  being  of  very  secondary  iDiporlaucc.    He  also  in* 
I  on  an  abslincnoo  from  animal  food. 
The  cultivation  of  magic  and  the  necromantic  art  was  fiilly  carried  out 
B*t  LutiblicuH,  a  Coilo-Syrian,  who  died  in  the  reign  of  Constautinc  the 
BDnaL    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  relate  the  miracles  and  iM„biiai.-««u. 
J|jnidigies  ho  performed,  though  they  received  full  credence  ***«•"■ 
in  those  superstitious  times ;  how,  by  the  intensity  of  his  prayers,  he 
nued  himself  unsupported  nine  feet  above  the  ground;  how  be  could 
nalcc  rays  of  a  blinding  cffulgenco  play  round  his  head;  how,  before 
the  bodily  eyes  of  his  pupils,  he  evoked  two  visible  deinonish  impit. 
^  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  decide  on  the  opinions  of  JEdcsiua,  Chrysanthus, 
■  or  Miutimus;  the  atmosphere  of  their  i^  vaa  full  of  wouders  and 

miracles. 
I        For  a  moment,  however,  we  may  turn  to  Proclus,  who  was  bom  in 
■Omtsiantiuoplo  A.D.412.    WTien  Vitalian  laid  siege  to  Constantinople, 
^pnclas  IB  said  to  hare  burned  hit  ships  with  a  polished  rmiu.  <>nitM 
HfanoB  mirror.     It  is  scarcely  poKsiblu  fur  us  to  determine  m^iicuii!!" 
bow  much  truth  there  is  in  this,  since  similar  authority  affirms  that  ho 
ooold  produoc  rain  and  earthquakes.     His  theurgic  propensities  are 
tbercfoTO  quite  diRtinct.    Yi't,  notwithstanding  these  Huporhuman  pow- 
eis,  together  with  spt-cial  favors  displayed  to  him  by  Apollo,  Athene, 
and  other  divinities,  he  found  it  expedient  to  cultivate  his  rites  in  secret, 
in  terror  of  persecution  by  the  Chri^tianR,  whoso  attention  he  had  drawn 
apoD  him  by  writing  a  work  in  opposition  to  lUera.    Eventually  they 
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mivvetHWI  in  espelliug  Iiiin  lYoiu  AUieiitt,  llivreby  Uuiultitig  \ 
iittrvprt'ijitjuii  of  ihe  moral  muxitu  liu  inul  iulupte<1,  "live  •' 
U  vas  ibo  aim  of  Proctua  to  coustrua  a  complote  tkecJogy,  -wbkth  uliould 
include  the  theory  of  emanation,  and  be  duly  embellbfacd  irilh  mnd- 
ctam.  The  Orphic  poema  and  ChalUojau  oracles  were  the  hmaa  upon 
which  he  cotnmcDCcd ;  his  chttroctcr  may.  1>c  understood  from  the  di({- 
nity  bo  oBBumcd  as  "  high  priest  of  the  univorae."  lie  Twoumiendcd  ta 
his  disciples  the  study  of  ArLsUiiIu  fur  tbo  Kakeofcultivaiiug  tlie  rvaaoo, 
but  cDJuiticd  tbut  of  Fiuto,  wh<Me  works  bu  found  to  be  fall  of  sablime 
allegories  suited  to  hla  purpose.  He  asserted  that  to  know  oat's  ova 
mind  U  to  know  the  whole  universo,  and  th»t  that  knowledge  is  tmp«iV 
od  to  u£  by  ruvelations  and  lUuminutioius  of  thti  gods. 

Hu  S]K;cu1att;s  on  ihe  manner  in  «'liicli  abfioqMion  U  to  lake  place; 
whether  the  last  form  can  pasa  at  once  into  the  primitive,  or  wheOtcr  it 
ia  oeedful'for  it  to  resume,  in  a  Kturniog  succosiiioQ,  the  ititunrniag 
states  of  its  carter.  From  such  elevated  ideas,  considering  tho  mystkol 
manner  in  which  they  were  treatetl,  there  was  no  other  profipoct  for  phi* 
loaopby  than  to  end  an  N<x>>Plutunism  did  undur  Damasius.  The  Rnai 
TwiMrt  inti»  rnit  days  wcrc  approaching.  The  Kmjteror  Justinian  pruhibit' 
Miwiuta>«*r.  cd  the  teaohing  of  philosophy,  and  closed  ila  solioola  in 
Athens  A.D.  029-     Its  last  represcnLativea,  Damagiits,  S  ■! 

l&tdoruR,  went  as  exiles  to  Persia,  expecting  to  find  an  '.• 

protection  of  iJio  great  king,  who  boasted  that  he  was  a  philosopher  and 
aPlatooist.    I>isappointe*l,  they  were  fain  to  jetura  totliriru  :*  l; 

and  it  must  be  recorded  to  tbe  honor  of  Chosrocs  that,  iu  h  i-    .  i' 

pew»  with  the  Boinans,  Le  stipulated  safety  and  tolenuion  for  th«w  at- 
iUs,  vainly  hoping  that  they  might  cultivate  their  philosophy  and  fT$»y 
tiou  their  rites  witJiout  inoleittalioa. 

So  endsOreek  philosophy.  Sbc  is  abandoned,  and  preparation  mad* 
for  crowning  Faith  in  her  atead.  The  inquiries  of  the  louiamt,  the 
reasoning  of  the  £lcAt)C8,  tbe  labors  ofPlato.ofAnstotle,  have  sunk  into 
mysticism  and  the  art  of  the  conjurer.  As  with  tlio  individunl  man, 
so  will)  philosophy  In  its  old  age,  when  all  else  had  tailed  it  threw  it- 
self upon  devotion,  seeking  oonsc^atJon  in  the  cxcrciseaof  pte^— «  fnune 
of  mind  in  which  it  was  roady  to  die.  The  whole  \fCnod  from  tlm  Hvn 
Academy  shows  that  the  grand  attempt,  every  year  beoomiug  moro  and 
more  urgent,  woa  to  find  a  system  which  should  bo  ia  hnrmocy  with 
that  feeling  of  religious  devotion  into  which  the  Roman  emjitre  had 
fallen— 41  feeling  continually  gatlicring  force.  An  air  of  luely.  tliough 
of  B  most  delusirii  kind,  had  settled  upon  the  whole  puf^an  world 

From  the  long  history  of  Greek  philoeophy  prcsontcii  in  the  fore- 
^tmun^  going  pagcf,  wo  turn,  1st,  to  an  icvcfitigatioD  of  the  manm-r  of 
i«i«*r-  pTDgTGflS  of  thoGieek  mind;  and,  2d,  U)  the  rostilu  to  which  iL 
allained. 
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Tbc  period  oocupicd  by  the  cventa  wc  have  be«n  consiilcrmg  extends 
OTcr  ulmcsl  twelve  ccnturiud.  Il  commeucea  vritL  Tboltis,  B.C.  t)S6,  and 
cods  A.D.  529. 

liL  Greek  philosophy  commenced  on  the  fomidatioD  of  physical  sug- 
pOiiiQl  Its  first  object  was  the  detorniiimiion  of  iha  on-  ^b,  or  mauifj- 
gm  anil  manner  of  prcductioo  of  the  world.  The  basis  ^"^  -»''"'*»■ 
ttpcn  whkb  it  realcd  was  in  its  nature  unsubstantial,  for  it  included  in- 
1am  errors  due  to  impcrfoct  and  erroneous  obaerrationa  It  dimin- 
tAri  tia  world  and  magnified  man,  accepting  tbo  apporant  aspect  of 
ihun  as  true,  and  regarding  the  earth  aa  a  flat  surfaee,  on  wliieh  the 
rftjf  WW  sustained  liko  a  doajc.  It  limited  the  boundaries  of  the  tcrres- 
tnl  plue  to  an  insignillcant  extent,  and  asserted  that  it  was  the  apecial 
WidexcloMve  property  of  man.    The  Btars  and  other  bcav  nnt  foiMcm. 

«.i    I    f       -.    .     .     t  -,■  (Jrliiiii  o(  tt« 

*Uy  bodlOB  it  looked  upon  aa  mere  meteors  or  niomieHta-  -c^m- 
**w  of  fire.    "With  a  superficial  simplicity,  it  received  the  notions  of 
•'•ohia  directions  in  space,  up  and  donvn,  above  and  below.    In  a  liko 
^Qntit  adopted,  from  the  moat  general  observation,  the  doctrine  of  four 
™QiDcals,  those  forma  of  aubstancc  naturally  presented  to  ua  in  a  pre- 
'•OaaaaUng  quantity — earth,  water,  air,  fire.    From  these  slender  bcgin- 
'^ijigs  it  made  its  first  attempt  at  a  cosmogony,  or  theory  of  the  mode 
^f'cmitioD.by  giving  to  one  of  these  elemcnta  a  predominance  or  supc- 
*^/ity  over  the  other  three,  and  making  them  isBuo  from  it.    With  one 
*Gacler  the  primonlial  element  was  water;  with  another,  air;  with  aa- 
Other,  fire     Whether  a  geneffls  had  tliu.f  taken  place,  or  whether  all 
loar  elements  were  co-ordinate  and  equal,  the  production  of  the  world 
Wm  of  easy  ejcplauatioii ;  for,  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  ordinary  obecrva- 
tioD,  whi(i  assures  us  that  mud  will  sink  to  the  bottom  of  water,  that 
mter  will  fall  through  air,  that  it  is  the  apparent  nature  of  fire  to  as- 
cend, and,  combining  these  illusory  facta  with  the  erroneous  notion  of 
Qp  and  down  in  space,  the  arrangement  of  the  risible  world  became 
dear — tbo  earth  down  below,  the  water  floating  upon  it,  the  air  abovev 
utd.  still  higher,  the  region  of  fire.    Thus  ib  appears  tiiat  the  fint  ia- 
qniry  made  by  Etiropean  philosophy  was.  Whence  nnd  in  what  manner 
cttDo  the  world  ? 

Tlie  principles  involved  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  evidently  led 
to  a  yery  important  inference,  at  this  curly  period  betraying  whut  was 
beftre  long  to  become  a  Gcrions  point  of  dispute.  It  is  natural  to  man 
to  sec  in  things  aroand  him  visible  token.s  of  divinity,  continual  prov- 
idential dispensations.  But  in  this,  its  very  first  act,  Oi-cck  philosophy 
bad  evidently  excluded  God  from  his  own  world.  This.settling  of  the 
heavy,  this  aaoending  of  the  light,  was  altogether  a  pure-  iuir™iigUu». 
ly  physical  affair;  the  Umitless  sea,  the  blue  air,  and  the  '""""""""t 
tinnumbured  shining  stars,  wcro  set  in  their  appropriate  places,  not  at 
the  pleasure  or  by  the  hand  of  God,  but  by  innate  properties  of  their 
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own.  ropclar  supcrelition  waa  in  some  degree  appeased  by  the  local!  - 
xatioR  of  doiliut  in  tlic  likeness  of  men  in  a  stiLny  Olympun  abuve  Uic^ 
sky,  a  n^gion  rurni:sl]iiig  unsubstantial  glories  and  a  tmitquil  aboile^ 
And  yet  it  is  not  paidbla  to  exclude  altogether  the  spiritanl  from  tbi; 
world.  The  a(>ul,  ever  active  and  e?or  thinking,  assurui  its  kindrvd  wiltu 
tlio  divine.  What  ia  that  »onl?  Such  was  the  secoiid  qut-sslion  pro- 
pounded by  Greek  philo«jphy. 

A  like  counw  of  siiperfittBl  observation  wna  resorted  to  in  the  sola- 
shhhi  irowm.  ^OD  of  this  luquiry.  To  breathe  is  to  live;  then  tbc  breath 
whaibtiioTCuir  i3  j|jp  jjfg  jf  ve  ceasc  to  breathe  wc  die.  Man  only  be- 
comes n  living  soul  when  the  breath  of  life  enters  his  nostrils;  he  is  s 
semtelesa  and  impuitsivu  fonn  when  the  la^  breath  is  expired.  ]n  this 
life-giving  princii)le,  the  air,  umat  therefore  exist  all  those  noble  qualitira 
possessed  by  the  eoul.  It  must  be  the  source  from  which  all  intelloct 
ftriaes,  the  store  to  wbteb  all  intcUcct  again  returns.  The  philosophical 
Bchool  whoso  fundamental  principle  was  that  the  air  is  the  primordiftl 
n,  duiierfai  M.  element  thus  brought  back  the  Deity  into  the  world,  though 
tamtntberMi  u,)(]er  n  material  fonn.  Yet  atill  it  was  in  antagonism  to  the 
national  poly  theism,  unless  from  that  one  god,  the  air,  the  muuy  godsof 
Olympus  arose. 

But  who  is  that  one  God?  This  is  the  third  question  put  forth  by 
Tbim  prohi.™,  Greek  philosophy.  Its  answer  betrays  tliai  in  this,  its  be- 
wh.)  i.«odt    ginning,  it  is  tending  to  Pantheism. 

In  all  these  investigations  the  starting-point  had  been  materia]  con- 
ceptions, depending  on  the  impressions  or  information  of  the  senses. 
Whatever  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  its  correctness  turned  on  tlic  cor 
rcctness  of  that  information.  When  wo  put  a.  hltle  wine  into  a  mcftattn 
of  water,  the  e^'c  may  no  longer  see  il,  but  tbc  wine  is  there.  When  a 
rain-drop  falls  on  the  leaves  of  a  distant  foi'est,  we  can  not  bear  it,  bnl 
the  murmur  of  many  drops  composing  n  shower  is  audible  tmongL 
But  what  is  that  murmur  except  tho  sum  of  the  sounds  of  all  the  tudi- 
Tidunl  drops? 

And  so  it  is  plain  our  senses  ore  prone  to  deceive  us.  Hence  aris« 
rninh  prt-Moni.  thc  fonfth  great  question  of  Greek  philosophy;  Have  wo 
ik«i«<trinhr      any  criterioQ  of  truth? 

The  moment  a  suspicion  that  we  have  not  crosses  the  mind  of  mun, 
he  realizes  what  may  bo  truly  termed  intellectual  despair.  Is  this 
world  an  illusion,  a  phantasm  of  the  imagination?  If  things  mnt«'rial 
and  tangible,  and  therefore  the  most  solid  props  of  knowledge,  are  thus 
abniptly  dcatT9ycd,  in  what  direction  shall  we  turn  ?  Within  n  single 
ocntury  Orcck  philosophy  had  come  to  tliis  paxs,  and  it  was  not  with- 
out reason  that  intelligent  men  looked  on  Pythagoras  almost  a«  a  divin* 

'hci>  d  out  to  them  a  path  of  escape; 

Kt  it  was  that  had  thus  taught 


thtttoncir       -:     '^. 
i^jttucDfu.     when 
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tbcm  iho  iinntluibitity  ofMnM.    For  wliat  i&  it  but  re sson  tlmt  has  been 
warning  u^  uml,  in  ihc  midst  of  dclusious,  h«s  guid*^  us  Ui  tlic 

itb— rea-^tn,  wliicb  bos  t-bj^ols  of  her  own,  a  -world  of  lier  own? 
Tbough  tbe  visible  and  aadible  may  deceive,  we  may  nevenbeleiis  And 
absolute  imtb  in  ibiogB  altogeilier  S4!iiarate  frum  material  nature,  iwir- 
licdbirly  in  tlic  relations  of  numbei-H  and  properties  of  geometrical  forms. 
There  is  no  illusion  in  tbia,  thnt  two  added  to  two  make  four ;  or  iit  this, 
that  any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  cak«Q  together  nro  greater  than  tbc  third. 
Jf,  thi*n,  we  are  li\'ing  in  a  region  of  daot-jmons,  we  may  rest  aiwured 
that  it  in  Aurronnded  by  a  world  of  truth. 

From  tb«  inatL-rial  Imis  8|>cculativc  philoaopby  gradually  disengaged 
itself  tbrouKli  the  labors  of  the  Kleatic  school,  the  contro-  tdiiwDiw*«if*Ei. 
versy  aa  to  the  primary  ekrn^nt  reoe<ltng  into  insignid-  e>ft4M. 
camec  and  bfiug  replaced  by  invcfiiigalions  aa  to  Time,  Motion,  Spaco, 
Thought,  Being,  God.  The  general  rcsiilt  of  these  inquiries  brought  into 
prwmiiicno^  the  suspicion  of  the  unreliability  of  the  senses  the  tendency 
of  the  whole  period  being  manifested  in  the  hypothesis  at  laM.  attained, 
that  ntoina  and  itpuoc  alone  exist ;  and,  since  the  former  are  mere  centres 
of  fon'L>,  matter  is  neoeiaarily  a  pbanlasm.  When,  therefore,  thu  AtL©- 
ninns  ihemaolves  commenced  a  cultivation  of  philosophy,  i>wa&  with 
fbll  participation  in  the  doubt  and  uncertainty  tJms  overspreading  the 
whole  subjeet.  Ar  Sophists,  their  action  closwl  this  speculative  period, 
for,  by  X  comparison  of  all  the  partial  sciences  thus  far  known,  they  ar- 
rived ut  ifao  eonelnsion  that  there  is  no  conpcienoe,  no  good  or  evil,  tK> 
philtwophy,  nr>  rplipi'on,  no  law,  no  criterion  of  truth. 

Bat  uiuu  can  nut  live  without  some  guiding  rule.  If  his  specnlalions 
in  -Nature  will  yield  him  nothing  on  which  be  may  rely,  be  will  s«ek 
some  other  aid.  If  there  is  no  critohon  of  truth  f'jr  him  in  philosophy, 
be  will  lean  on  implicit,  unquestioning  faith.  If  he  can  not  prove  by 
physical  arguments  the  exUtonce  of  God,  be  will,  with  Socrates,  f^  rffcuk- 
accrpt  that  great  fact  as  self-evident  nnd  ncwliMj;  no  demon-  "••u-tHM. 
stration.  lie  will,  in  like  manner,  ttke  his  stand  ujMtii  the  undeniable 
(ulirantngvfl  of  virtue  and  good  morals,  defending  the  doctrine  that  plcan* 
art!  should  be  the  object  of  life — pleasure  of  that  pure  kind  which  fl>)W9 
from  a  coltivatioQ  of  ennobling  pursuits,  or  instinctive,  as  exhibited  in 
the  hCe  of  brutes.  But  when  he  has  thus  cast  a^idc  deinonsinitJon  as 
nwdlfs*  for  his  pnrpos-s.  and  pat  his  reliance  in  this  manner  on  (aiih, 
fa«  boi  lost  the  restraining,  the  gniding  principle  that  can  set  bounds 
If-  M'l.     If  lieeonsidorsswitb  Socmi*«,wtio  opens  the  third  age 

of'         .    :  vfiloprnpnt — its  age  of  fniih — the  exi.stence-nf  Ood  as  not 
noodinK  anv  proof,  be  inav.  in  like  manner,  adil  thereto  niamti-^utfeair 

be    by  U*  (lipUoi. 

■<',  tbc  donblo  im- 
Mt'  acuinl  exiiibence  of  univcrsals;  and,  if  such 
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iaith,  unrestnunci3  and  unrestricted,  is  directed  to  tlic  regulation  of  per- 
sonal liiu,  there  is  noibiDg  to  prcronc  a  falling  tDto  cxcceb  aud  base 
fgotism.  For  ethicfl,  in  audi  an  applicntioii,  ends  cither  in  the  utteinpl 
at  the  procurement  of  extreme  personal  sanctiljf  or  ilie  obtaining  of  in- 
dividual pleasure— the  foundation  of  patriotism  is  sappvU,  the  ^otimetit 
of  fricutlship  is  destroyed.  So  it  was  -wilU  llic  (luriud  of  Grecian  faitli 
inauguraW  by  &oc;rat<!!s,  developed  by  Plato,  and  closed  by  tbe  Skep- 
tics. Anliflihcnes  nnd  Oiogeiiea  of  Siiiope,  iu  their  outrage*  on  society 
and  8ell-monifieiitiiMj3,  show  to  what  cud  a  period  of  faith,  unrcslraiotti 
by  reason,  will  come;  and  Epicurus  demouatrated  its  tendency  when 
guiduJ  by  self. 

Thus  cloaca  the  third  penod  of  Greek  philosophical  dc^'elopmcnt. 

In  intiodudng  us  to  a  fourth,  Ari&totlo  insists  that,  though  nc  miut 
rely  on  reason,  Kcason  itself  must  submit  to  be  guided  by  Experletwe; 
^(.mcwan  ^^'^  Zenoj  Hiking  up  the  same  thought,  teaches  us  that  we 
Jt.  uioiiiM.  jp  y^j  apptral  to  the  dccisionn  of  common  sense.  He  dispoaea 
of  all  doubt  rcMj[«;cling  the  criterion  of  truth  by  proclaiming  that  tlie 
distinctnces  of  our  twnsuous  imprcaaiona  is  a,  sufHeicnt  guide.  In  all  tluB^ 
the  essential  condition  involved  ia  altogether  diHercnt  &om  that  of  th« 
^MNJulati^  ages,  and  also  ofthe  age  of  faith.  Vet,  though  under  tbo  os- 
tensible guidance  of  rsason,  the  human  uiiiid  ever  seeks  to  burst  througli 
snoh  nlf-imposed  rentniints,  atttimpting  to  ascertain  things  for  which  it 
possesMs  no  suitable  data.  Even  in  the  age  of  AristoUe,  the  age  of 
Beasoa  in  Greece,  philosophy  rosumed  such  qucstionis  as  thtwo  of  th« 
creation  of  the  world,  the  emanation  of  matter  from  God,  the  cxietcnoe 
and  nature  of  evil,  the  immortality,  or,  alaa  I  it  nii^ht  periiaps  be  more 
truly  Baid,  judging  from  its  conclusions,  the  death  of  the  soul,  and  this 
even  after  the  Skeptics  had,  with  increased  force,denicd  that  we  have  any 
oriterion  of  truth,  and  showed  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  man,  at  tho 
bcetf  can  do  nothing  but  doubt;  and,  iu  view  of  his  condition  here  ujxKt 
earth,  since  it  ha£  not  been  pcTmittcd  him  to  know  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong,  what  is  true  and  what  is  fal.se,  his  wise-st  courao  is  to 
give  hinwelf  no  (.■nreern  about  the  matter,  but  tranquilly  sink  iato  a 
state  of  complete  indifference  and  qnictLsm. 

How  uniformly  do  wo  see  that  through  such  variations  of  c^nion  in> 
dividual  man  approaches  his  end.  For  Greek  philosophy,  what  other 
prospect  waa  there  but  decrepitude,  with  its  contempt  for  the  presesc, 
its  oLtachotcnt  to  the  past,  its  distrust  of  man,  its  relianco  on  the  mystC' 
nous — the  unknown  ?  And  this  imbecility  how  plainly  we  w*iti»:B8  be- 
fore the  scene  was  finally  closed. 

If  now  we  look  back  upon  this  career  of  the  Grecian  mind,  we  find 
that  after  the  legendary  pre-faistorto  period — the  age  of  credulity — 
there  came  in  suoecssio'?.  «w.age  of  speculative  inquiry,  an  ago  of  faitji, 
an  age  0^  •  repitude— the  firet,  the  age  of  credulity, 


» 
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wad  closotl  by  geographical  diaoovcry ;  the  second  by  tbo  oriticUma  of 
tbe  SopbUU ;  tbo  tiiird  by  tbe  doubts  or  the  Skeptics ;  the  IburLh,  em- 
inently distloguished  by  the  greatness  of  its  rettult^  gradually  DuntiMof 
declined  into  tlm  tiflli,  an  age  of  decrepitude,,  to  which  the  hand  """  "** 
of  the  lioinan  put  an  end.  In  the  mcDtal  progress  of  this  people  we 
tbcnzfuru  diacero  the  forthsbadon-iug  of  a  couise  like  that  of  individual 
life,  its  epochs  answering  to  Infancy,  Childhood,  Youth,  Manhood,  Old 
Ags ;  and  which,  on  a  still  grander  scale,  as  wo  ahall  bercaAcr  find,  has 
been  repeatc-d  by  all  Kuropc  iu  lis  intellectual  developinetit. 

lo  a  space  of  lluO  years,  ending  about  A.D.  520,  the  G ruck  mind  bad 
ootnpleted  its  philosophical  career.     The  ages  into  which  wo  n,una>rtua( 
h&vs  dtridcd  that  course  pass  by  lUdeasible  gradatious  into  "^  **°^ 
ttcb  other.    They  ovcrlnp  .ind  intcnningle,  like  n  gradation  of  colors, 
bat  the  ohaTOOleristics  of  each  are  piirfeclly  difitincL 

2d.  Having  thus  determined  the  geneml  law  of  the  varistion  ofopin- 
■onx,  ihiit  it  is  the  same  in  this  nation  as  in  an  individual,  I  onniioMiMai 
shall  next  endeavor  to  disentangle  the  final  residts  attained,  «« or<«uto«. 
ooiisidering  Greek  philosophy  as  a  whole.  To  return  to  the  illtistration, 
10  as  more  than  an  empty  metaphor,  ihough  in  individual  life  there  is  a 
ailcccssivo  passage  through  infnncy,  childhood,  youth,  nnd  maDhood  to 
old  a^,  a  passage  in  which  the  chaTacterisUcs  of  each  period  in  tbeir 
tarn  disappear,  yet,  neverthelcKs,  there  are  certun  results  io  another 
eeoae  permanent,  giving  u>  the  whole  progress  its  proper  individaality. 
A  critical  eyo  may  discern  in  the  successive  stj^cs  of  n<aoBi.u-i  «iid>>. 
Onclc  philosophical  dex'clopmcnt  decisive  and  enduring  tiviboJi'^ 
resalts.  These  it  Ls  fur  which  we  have  beeo  BcarchiDg  in  this  long  and 
tedious  diseussiun. 

There  arc  four  grand  topics  in  Greek  philosophy:  1st, the  existence 
and  attributes  of  God;  2d,  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  world;  !!d,  the 
muue  of  tbe  human  soul;  4th,  tbe  possibility  of  a  criterion  of  truth.  I 
shall  now  present  what  appear  to  mc  to  be  the  results  at  which  the 
Grt*e)c  mind  arrived  on  each  of  these  points. 

(1.)  Of  the  existc-nco  and  attributt*  of  God.  On  this  point  the  deci- 
sion of  tbe  Greek  mind  was  the  abaolutu  rejection  of  all  anthro-  juuoni- 
pomorphic  conceptions,  even  at  tho  risk  of  cnoountcrirg  the  ''''  ""'*^- 
yre^ure  of  the  national  superstition!  Of  the  all-powerful,  (dl-pcrfcct, 
ud  eternal  there  can  be  but  one,  for  such  attributes  are  absolutely  op- 
posed to  any  thbg  like  a  participation,  whether  of  a  spiritual  or  mate- 
rial nature;  nnd  henoe  the  conclusion  that  the  nnirer^o  itself  is  God, 
and  that  all  animate  and  ionnimatc  things  belong  to  his  e»scnco.  In 
htm  tbey  Uro,  and  move,  and  have  their  being.  It  is  conceivable  that 
God  nmv  exist  without  the  world,  but  it  is  ineoneeivablo  that  tbe  world 
ahoiUd  exist  without  OotL  We  must  not,  however,  permit  ourselves  to 
be  deluded  by  the  varied  aspect  of  things ;  for,  though  tbe  universe  in 
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ibos  Owl,  we  know  it  not  lu  it  TtmMy  is,  but  uuly  as  it  nppimn.  God 
has  00  relations  to  space  &nd  time.  The^r  are  oa\y  dm  Actions  of  oar 
Snito  imaginftlion. 

But  tliia  ultimatti  efiurt.of  the  Greek  miod  is  PaDlkeiam.  It  U  Uie 
itaiiMtMiaua  suue  result  wbicb  the  naorc  aged  bi-aocU  oftbo  Indo-Koio- 
faruUiMMn.  pojin  foinily  bad  long  before  readied.  "There  ii  Do  GoJ 
iiidepcndcnl  of  Nature;  no  otber  bas  Ixwii  revealed  by  tradiuon,  per- 
ceived by  the  aeose,  or  dcmoiistratctl  by  urguuienU" 

Yet  ncror  will  man  bo  ealisfied  witb  such  a  conduaion.  ]l  olTcni  btra 
none  of  tbnt  aspect  <^  personality  vbicb  his  jcarniaga  detiuDd.  TUia 
isQiiitc,  and  eternal,  and  nniversal  is  no  iutdkct  at  all.  It  in  pantaa- 
lesa,  wiibouL  motive^  vitbout  design.  It  docs  not  answer  to  tbose  linen- 
mcDta  of  wliicl)  lie  catdica  q  glimpse  wben  be  cousidors  tbe  attribatoi  of 
libt  uwu  soul.  Qo  abuddiiriugly  tunia  from  Pantbcisra,  lljta  final  rtsuli 
of  humait  pbilowpby,  and,voluDtar)ly  retracing  bis  etepa^  subordinates 
hid  reasoD  to  bis  instinctive  feelingH;  dedinea  tbe  impem)DaI  u  having 
nothing  in  nmson  with  bim,  and  asicrtA  a  personal  God,  the  MaktiT  i^ 
the  aniveise  and  the  Father  of  men. 

(2.)  Of  tbe  origin  and  destiny  of  the  n'orld.  In  au  cxaini;  .'  f 
juwiiw»tu-  the  re$alt3  at  which  the  Gred;  mind  arrived  on  ;  , 

if«M.  OUT  labor  is  rendered  Toueh  lighter  by  the  assi&taooe  we  n- 

oeivu  from  the  decision  of  iLe  pTwtdmg  inquiry.  The  origro  of  all 
things  is  in  God.  of  whom  the  world  is  only  a  visible  mariift*tntion.  ft  U 
evolved  by  and  from  him,  pcrbni>9,  as  the  Stoics  delighted  to  say,  as  tho 
plant  is  evolved  by  and  from  the  vital  germ  in  the  seed.  It  is  an  rina- 
nation  of  him.  On  this  point  wo  may  thenrforfi  accept  as  OMtcct  tho 
general  impression  cnitrtained  by  pliilosophera,  GrL'sk,  .'VJexandriJU),  and 
Boman  after  the  Chrtitian  era,  that,  at  the  bottom,  the  Giwk  aod  Ori- 
ental philosophies  were  alike,  not  ouly  as  reiipocts  the  qucKdoDg  ihej 
proposed  for  solution,  but  also  in  the  dcoisiona  they  sar'wiA  aU     As  we 

Itavesiud,  this  impression  led  to  tbo  belief  that  there  mu-'  !■ ^v-  -  -n 

the  remote  past  a  revelation  common  to  both,  though  si>  _, 

Acured  and  vitiated  by  tbe  inSrinittoa  aod  wickednens  vC  uiao.  'i'tiit 
doctrine  of  emanation,  it^osiug  on  the  asecHion  that  the  world  existed 
eternally  in  God,  that  it.  came  forth  into  vifflbility  from  him.  and  will  be 

.  jMjrcwfterahsiH'    '     ■  .'(iim,isone  ofibo  r 

!lboalogy.     It  I  jwnl  witli  singular  :;         , 

pber«  aa  weM  as  by  the  Greeka,  and  is  illustrated  by  tbcJ 

The  following  extraot  from  tl.    '    ^  ~  "      , 

TUih-uiwi  Ori(!iitnl  condorion:  " 

IHmimbw.   divine  idea, yet  unMpondcd,M  if  involved  in 


T" 


.;i.i.. 


.l..;l.,.  t  1  . 


cxutuig  powor,  biuuclf  uadiacuruod,  but  tnaku- 
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witli  fire  elementa  and  otLer  principles  of  nature,  appeared  yr'nh  andl- 
mi  '    i"ry,cxpftQd)ng  bu  idea,  or  dispelling  the  gloom.    Ilewbom 

tl<'  It  nionc  perceive,  frbosc  essence  eludes  tbc  cxtcrosl  OTffaa, 

who  hia  no  visible  ports,  who  exists  from  eternity — even  He,  the  soul  of 
all  beings,  whom  no  being  can  oom'prehend,  shone  forth  in  person,  i  He, 
having;  willed  U)  pnjduoo  various  ttviiigs  I'mm  his  own  divine  suburtancc, 
lint  With  a  tboaght  created  the  waters.  The  watcts  arc  eo  called  (naii) 
bocftUiW  they  were  the  production  of  Xara,  or  the  ppirit  of  God ;  and, 
flinee  ib(<y  were  hi;)  lirst  a^tntf,  or  place  of  motiou,  be  thtincm  iA  named 
Narayano,  or  moving  on  the  vatei&  From  that  nrhicb  is  the  fltst 
ctttwe,  not  the  ubJLxt  of  scusc  existing  every  where  in  substance,  not  ex- 
isting to  our  perception,  without  beginning  or  end,  was  produced  the 
diviiis  male.  Uo  framed  the  heaven  above,  the  earth  beneath,  and  in 
tlie  midst  placcil  (he  subtle  ether,  the  light  regions,  and  the  permanent 
rrcrptaclfl  of  waters.  He  framed  all  creatures.  He  gave  being  to  time 
Mid  the  iIivi«ioiig  of  time — to  the  Ktars  also  and  tho  plancla.  For  the 
sake  ofdisttngiiiahiiig  aoUoiis,  he  nuide  a  total  difference  between  right 
and  wfonfr.  Qc  whose  powotg  are  incomprehensihle,  having  created 
this  III M  s  Again  absorbed  in  the  spirit,  changing  the  time  of  «D- 

ergy  f":    ■  ■  of  repose." 

From  such  cxtracta  from  tho  Boercd  writings  of  the  Hindus  wc  might 
t>v<       '  1 1  Qud  the  same  conceptions  of  the  emaaatioD,  man- 

if-  ;  (ion  of  the  world  illustrated.    "The  iiiB«,ii,MrfiJM 

Infinite  being  is  like  the  clear  crystal,  which  receives  into  ^.rti-JJIjriSri 
{(Mif  all  the  colors  and  emits  them  again,  yet  its  transpar-  "^""^ 
eiKjy  or  purity  ia  not  thereby  injured  or  impaired."  "He  is  like  the 
diamond,  which  nbsnrba  the  light  surrounding  it,  and  glows  in  the  dark 
from  the  emanation  thereof,"  In  similes  of  a  less  nobJo  natore  ihey 
awjglit  to  ooiivey  tlieir  idea  to  the  illiterate.  "Thou  hast  seen  llie  spi- 
der ftpin  his  Web,  thou  hiwt  seen  its  excellent  geometrical  form,  and  how 
well  adapted  it  is  to  its  use;  ihoH  hast  eccn  the  play  of  tinted  colors 
making  it  shine  like  a  rainbow  iu  the  rajs  of  the  morning  sun.  From 
his  bosom  the  little  artifloer  drew  forth  the  wonderful  thread,  and  into 
his  bououi,  when  it  pleases  him,  ho  cnn  withdraw  it  again.  So  Brahm 
made,  and  so  wilt  ho  abeorh  the  world."  In  common  the  Greek  and 
It'T  ti:d  that  being  exinta  for  the  sake  of  thought,  and  hence 

lUl;;.  ...  '"!-:  tiiat  the  univ(>r9e  is  a  thought  in  the  mind  of  God, 

ind  is  '  I  by  the  ^iciaHitndea  of  the  world-i  of  which  it  ia  com* 

puaed.     ill  li.'-aiL  lhi»4  'loi-tnnc  uf  emanation  had  reached  s\ich  apparent 
mm  th.it  si)i;i'-  itK-i.Tif»l  it  was  possible  to  demonstrati*  that  the  en* 

'Onlim  Wii8  i»rl  tniusmnlcd  into  mundane  phenonienu,  but  only  * 
|ip  ■  ■-•tMnaiions  and  aljsorptiona,* 

•  1 ;  mat,  in  these  considerations, 
w<-  ^  from  any  dooeplioa  arising  from  the  visi- 
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Ue  appeATiinoe  of  material  tbiDgs,  for  there  is  reason  to  bcUerc  that 
matter  is  noiluag  more  than  forces  filling  space.  Democritun  raiseU  iu 
to  Uie  iiobte  thought  that,  soiall  as  it  is,  a  single  atom  may  coustituta  a 
world. 

The  doctrine  of  Emanation  has  thus  a  double  intcrpretatioQ.  It  seto 
forth  the  universe  cither  m  n  part  of  the  substance  of  Ood,  or  as  an  ua- 
substantinl  something  proceeding  from  him:  the  former  a  conception 
more  tangible  and  ivadily  grasped  by  the  mind;  the  latter  of  una{>> 
proacbable  sublimit}',  when  we  recall  the  countless  beautiful  and  ms^c^ 
tic  forms  which  Xature  on  all  sides  presents.  This  visible  world  is  onlj- 
tbe  shadow  of  God. 

In  the  farther  consideration  of  this  doctrine  of  the  i^ue,  foTthcotoing 
or  emanation  of  the  universe  from  God,  and  iis  return  into  or  ubsoqHion 
by  him,  an  illustration  may  not  Ix:  without  value.  Out  of  the  air,  which 
may  be  pum  and  tranquil,  the  watery  vapor  often  comes  forth  in  a  visi* 
ble  form,  a  misty  fleece,  perhaps  uo  larger  Uian  the  bond  of  a  man  at 
first,  but  a  great  dead  in  the  cud.  The  estemal  appearance  the  faith- 
oomiug  form  presents  is  determined  by  tbe  incidcnta  of  the  times;  i| 
may  have  a  pure  whiteness  or  a  threatening  blackness;  its  edges  may 
be  fringed  with  gold.  In  the  bosom  of  such  a  cloud  the  lightning  may 
be  pent  up,  from  it  tbe  thunder  may  be  beard ;  but,  even  if  it  should 
not  offer  these  manifestations  of  power,  if  its  disappearance  should  he 
ns  tranquil  as  its  formation,  it  bas  not  existed  in  vain.  Xo  cloud  cvor 
yd  formed  on  the  sky  without  leaving  an  iniperishftble  impression  on 
the  earth,  for  while  it  yet  existed  there  was  not  a  plant  whoso  growth 
WAS  not  d(4ayrd,  whose  auhstanoe  was  not  l«»encd.  And  of  such  a 
cloud,  whose  i)roduction  we  have  watclicd,  how  oIU'u  has  it  happened  to 
us  to  witness  its  melting  away  into  the  untroubled  air.  From  the  un- 
troubled  air  it  came,  and  to  the  pure  untroubled  air  it  ha^  again  n- 
tnrowl. 

Kow  fitich  a  clond  Is  made  up  of  countless  hosts  of  microscopic  dropiv 
each  mniDtaining  itself  separate  from  the  others,  and  each,  small  thongh 
it  may  Itc,  having  an  individuality  of  its  own.  The  grand  aggregate 
may  vary  its  color  and  shape;  it  may  be  tho  scene  of  unceasing  and 
rapid  interior  movements  of  many  kinds,  yet  it  pfosenls  its  aspect  un- 
changed, or  changes  tranquilly  and  silnntly,  stilt  glowing  in  Oie  ligllt 
tliat  falls  on  it,  still  casting  its  shadow  on  the  ground.  It  is  an  emyem 
of  the  universe  according  to  the  ancient  doctiine,  showing  us  how  the 
visible  may  issue  from  the  invisible,  and  return  again  tlierebo;  that  n  dnyp 
too  small  for  the  unnsristod  eye  lo  see  may  be  the  representative  of  a 
world.  The  sponlaneous  emergence  and  disappearance  of  a  cloud  is  tbe 
emblem  of  a  tmnsitory  universe  issuing  forth  and  disa{^)earing,  again 
to  be  succeeded  by  other  uftvone&otber  like  creations  in  iko  long  lapse 
of  time.  ~ 


($.)  or  the  nature  or  ibc  soul.  Trom  tLc  material  quality  aasigncd  to 
the  flottl  by  the  carlj  loaiaa  schools,  as  that  it  was  air,  6rc,  or  the  like, 
there  iras  a  ffradunl  passnce  to  tlie  opinion  of  its  immatcri-  A«viiiM>nii- 
ality.  To  this,  precision  w:iH  given  by  tiie  ussertiun  tiiat  it  vimij- 
bad  DOfc  oaly  an  uflinity  with,  but  eveu  i«  a  port  of  God.  WhuLovcr 
wcra  the  viewa  entertained  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  tbe  Supreme 
Being,  ihcy  directly  luflueDCcd  tbo  eooclusions  arrived  at  rc3{}cctiiig  the 
lutUN  of  the  soul. 

Greek  philosophy,  in  its  highest  state  of  development,  regarded  the 
•oal  as  mmething  more  than  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  thinking.  It 
held  it  to  bi!  a  [wrtiuu  ol'  tbu  Deity  him^If.  This  doctrine  is  thu  uocas- 
aary  i^raUary  of  Fautheism.  It  coutciuplutcd  a  post  eternity,  a  future 
iminortality.  It  entered  on  such  inquiries  as  whctber  the  number  of 
•OuU  in  tbe  universe  is  constant.  As  upon  tbe  for(>going  point,  go  upoD 
this,  there  was  a  complete  aoalt^y  between  the  decision  arrived  at  iu 
Gicciau  and  that  in  Indian  philosophy.  Thus  the  latter  says,  "  I  am 
myself  an  irradiated  manifestation  of  the  supreme  UbaJIM."  "  Never 
ynM  there  a  time  in  which  I  wns  not,  nor  thou,  nor  these  princes  of  the 
people,  and  never  fihall  I  not  be-;  henceforth  we  all  are."  Viewing  the 
■oul  as  merely  a  .t[>ectator  and  KtraTigcr  in  this  world,  tbej  regarded  it 
n  oocupying  itaclf  rather  in  coutemplutiou  than  iu  action,  aeaertitig  that 
in  ita  origin  it  is  au  immediato  cmanatiou  from  the  Divinity — not  a  modi- 
ficution  Dor  a  trausformation  of  tbo  Supreme,  but  a  portion  of  him;  "its 
relation  is  not  that  of  a  servant  to  hi^  nuurter,  but  of  a  part  to  the  whok." 
UJaUku  a  spark  geparotcd  from  aflame;  it  migrates  from  body  Lo  body, 
iDmetim«8  found  in  the  higher,  then  in  the  lower,  and  again  in  the  higher 
tribes  of  life,  occupying  fiTst  one,  then  another  body,  as  circumstances 
demand.     And,  as  a  drop  of  water  parsucs  a  devions  career  !>•  ta.*™*** 

,,  ii»i  ...         .  _  ,  III  .ml  flanl 

m  the  cloud,  In  the  nun,  in  the  nvcr,  a  part  of  a  plant,  or  a  owrvuw. 
part  of  an  animal,  hut  sooner  or  later  inevitably  finds  it.i  way  back  to 
ibe  Bea  iVom  which  it  came,  go  the  soul,  however  various  its  fortunes 
inii^  liavo  beeu,  sinks  back  at  last  into  the  diviuity  from  wbicb  it 
emanated. 

Both  Greeks  and  Hindus  turned  their  attcnlion'to  thd  delasive  phc- 
noBMlia  of  the  world.  Among  tho  latt<?r  many  figuratively  supposed 
thai  what  we  call  vi.sil)lrt  nntun-  is  a  mere  illusion  befalling  tho  soul, 
becauRe  of  its  tt^mpurary  supiiratiou  from  Qod,  In  the  Buddhist  pbi- 
Imopby  tJie  world  was  thus  held  to  be  a  crcatura  of  tho  imagination. 
Bat  among  some  tn  thoec  anoient,  m  among  others  in  more  modem 
lime»,  it  was  looked  upon  as  having  »  more  substaatitd  condition,  and 
the  Houl  a  passive  mirror  in  wMch  things  icflectod  tlierafielves,  or  per- 
haps it  migbt,  to  some  extent,  bo  tbe  partial  crcnlor  of  its  owi?  fornu. 
But,  however  that  may  be,  itts  final  destiny  is  a  perfect  repose  aAer  its 
ataoiption  in  the  Supreme. 
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On  this  third  topic  of  ancient  philasopby  nn  Ulustration  may  d< 
muKnu^nof  witliout  U90,  Aa  0.  bubblu  floatd  upon  Ibu  sco,  and,  bj 
tboKHii.  of  Its  form,  renects  whatever  owjects  may  be  present,  wbetbcr 
the  clouds  in  the  sky,  or  the  stationary  and  moving  things  on  the  shcae, 
nay,  even  to  a  c«rudn  extent  dupicis  the  sea  itself  on  wbicli  it  floats,  and 
fjpMn  whioU  it  arose,  oSering  these  various  fomiB  not  only  in  shapes  re* 
aembllDg  the  truth  in  tho  proper  order  of  light  and  shade,  Ibe  proper 
perepectivc,  the  proper  colore,  but,  in  addiiiou  thereto,  tincturing  tbea 
all  with  a  play  of  hues  arising  from  itjielf,  so  it  is  with  the  soul.  From 
a  boundle-ss  and  unfathomable  sl-u  tlie  bubble  aroee.  Jt  does  not  la  any 
respect  differ  in  naiurc  from  ila  source.  From  water  it  came,  and  mera 
water  it  ever  is.  It  gathers  ita  qualities,  so  for  it«  external  things  ace 
CDQcenied,  only  from  its  foi-m,  and  from,  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  ia  placed.  As  the  circumstances  to  which  it  is  exposed  vary,  it  flcau 
here  and  there,  merging  into  other  bubbles  it  meets,  and  emerging  from 
the  collected  foam  again.  In  such  migratioiui  it  is  now  larger,  now  less; 
at  one  moiaent  jmssiug  into  new  shapes,  at  another  lost  in  a  ooalcsccoce 
of  tbosc  around  it.  But  whatever  these  iia  migratioofi,  these  its  viciad* 
tades,  there  awaits  it  an  inevitable  destiny,  an  absorption,  a  reinoorpom- 
tion  with  the  ocean.  In  tbai  final  moment,  what  is  it  that  is  lost?  what 
is  it  that  has  come  to  an  end?  Not  the  essential  substance,  for  water  it 
was  before  it  was  dovelojied,  water  it  was  during  ita  esietencc,  and  wa- 
ter it  still  romaina,  ready  to  be  rc-cxpanded  again. 

Hot  docs  the  resemblance  &il  when  wc  consider  the  general  functioBs 
discharged  while  the  bubble  maintained  its  form.  In  it  were  depicted 
in  Ihe'vr  true  shapes  and  relative  magnitudes  surrounding  thingsi  II 
henoe  bad  »  relation  to  Space.  And,  if  it  was  in  motion,  it  rrSected  ia 
aacoesBion  the  divcrac  objects  as  they  puascd  by.  Through  Kucli  sue- 
Qossivo  rcprenciitations  it  maintained  a  relation  to  Time.'  Morca\-cr,  it 
imparted  to  the  images  it  thus  produced  a  coloration  of  its  own,  and  in 
all  thi.'j  was  an  emblem  of  the  Soul.  For  Space  ami  Time  arc  tbu  outr 
ward  condiuons  with  which  it  Is  conocmcd,  and  it  adds  thereto  abstract 
ideas,  the  product  of  its  own  nature. 

But  when  tho  bubble  burnts  there  is  an  end  of  all  these  relations.  No 
longer  ia  there  any  reflection  of  external  forms,  no  longer  any  motion, 
no  longer  any  innate  qualitic^s  U]  add.  In  one  rcspoct  tbe  bubble  is  an- 
tmmMbivtaetM^  uihilatod,  in  another  it  still  exists.  It  has  returned  lo  that 
wB-iM  !nr«t..  infinite  expanse  in  comparison  with  which  it  is  altogi-lLcr 
insignificant  and  imperceptible.  Transitorj-,  and  yet  eternal :  transi  loiy, 
since  all  its  rclitions  of  a  special  and  individual  kind  have  come  to  an 
end;  ctomni  in  a  double  iwnse — the  sense  of  Platonism — since  it  was 
oonnected  with  a  past  of  which  there  was  no  beginning,  and  continues  ii 
B  future  to  which  there  is  no  end. 

(4.)  Of  the  possibility  of  a  rritcrion  of  truth.    An  absolute  criterion 


of  troth  mnst  at  once  acoredit  ilself,  as  well  as  other  things.  *•  i«  ti..erti«i« 
Ai  a  very  early  period  in  philosophy  the  scn9B3  were  da-  iwiMt."™" 
tooted  as  being  altogether  uni-eliable.  Ou  numherlesg  oociuioTis,  iimtead 
of  accrediting,  they  tliscredit  themselves.  A  stick,  having  a  spaik  of  fire 
at  one  end,  givca  rise  to  tliu  nppcaniiice  of  a  carclo  of  light  whea  it  is 
tum«l  round  qajokly.  The  rainbow  Becras  to  be  an  actually-existing 
arch  antil  the  delusion  is  detected  by  our  going  to  the  place  over  which 
it  seems  to  resL  Nor  is  it  oJono  as  respeots  tilings  for  which  there  is  an 
exterior  basis  or  fbundatioD,  such  as  tiie  spark  of  iira  in  one  of  these 
oncA,  and  the  drops  of  water  in  the  other.  Each  of  our  organs  of  ecnso 
can  palm  off  delusions  of  the  most  purely  fictitious  kind.  The  eyo  may 
present  Apparitions  as  distinct  as  the  realities  among  which  they  locate 
themaelvee ;  the  car  may  flnuoy  us  with  the  continunt  repoliiion  uf  a 
rannnaring  sound,  or  parW  of  a.  musical  fltrain,  or  articulate  voice*, 
though  we  well  know  that  it  is  all  u  dcluaioti ;  and  in  like  manner,  in 
ihcir  proper  way,  in  timt-'s  of  health,  and  especially  in  those  of  mcknCEs, 
will  tbti  other  senses  of  taste,  and  touch,  and  smell  practice  ttpon  ub 
tbdr  deceptions. 

This  Wing  the  case,  how  shall  we  know  that  any  infonnation  derived 
from  aach  unfaithful  sources  is  true?  Pythagojas  rendered  a  great 
acrvioe  in  telling  us  to  remember  that  wc  ha.vo  vrithin  ourselves  a  means 
of  detecting  fitUacy  and  demonstrating  trnlh.  What  is  it  that  assures 
OS  of  tic  onrcalityof  the  fiery  circle,  the  rainbow,  the  spectre,  the  voices, 
tbe  crawling  of  in-w-uts  upon  the  fdcin?  Is  it  not  reasoQ?  To  reason 
Biay  wc  not  then  trust? 

With  such,  factd  before  ua,  what  a  crowd  of  inquiries  at  once  presses 
opon  our  attention — inquiries  which  even  in  modem  times  have  occu- 
pied the  thoughts  of  the  groaicst  motapbysiciaus.    Shall  we  begin  our 
flcadies  by  examining  sensations  or  by  examining  ideas?  irinTtenunia 
Shall  we  say  with  Descartes  that  nil  clear  ideas  arc  true?  pm'""pi"^» 
^  Shall  wo  inquire  with  Spinoza  whether  wc  have  any  ideas  independent 
■  of  oxpcriciice?    With  Hobbes,  shall  wo  say  that  all  oar  thoughts  ore 
HlMgocion  by  and  arc  the  representatives  of  objects  exterior  to  us;  that 
Htoor  conoeptions  arise  in  material  motimiB  pressing  on  our  organs,  pro- 
docing  mouon  in  them,  and  so  affecting  the  mind;  that  our  sensations 
do  not  oorrrapond  with  outward  qualities ;  Ihnt  aoiind  and  noise  belong 
to  tbe  bell  and  the  air,  and  not  to  tbo  mind,  and,  like  color,  are  only  agi- 
latioos  occasioned  by  the  object  in  the  brain ;  that  imagination  is  a  eoa> 
wption  gradually  dying  away  after  the  act  of  sense,  and  is  nothing  more 
tfaaD  a  decaying  sensation ;  that  memory  is  the  vestige  of  former  im- 
pTDMiotM,  enduring  for  a  time;  that  forgctfulocfis  is  the  obliteration  of 
such  vestiges;  that  the  succession  of  thought  is  not  indifferent,  at  ran- 
dom, or  voluntary,  but  that  thought  follows  thought  in  a  determinate 
and  predestined  scqacooe ;  that  whatever  wo  imagine  is  finite,  and  hence 
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ym  can  not  conceive  of  tlic  JuQuite,  nor  think  of  any  thing  not  subject  to 
dense?  Stall  wc  sajr  vilh  Lookc  ibat  tbexo  are  two  aourcca  ofour  )do«^ 
MnsatioD  and  reflection ;  that  the  mind  can  dm  know  tilings  diTnrU3r, 
but  only  through  ideas?    SbiUl  we  su^nwt  wiiU  Leihtr'  mi 

\i  nothing  more  than  attention  to  what  is  passing  ia  tlij  ;-;-;._, ijat 

between  tbe  mind  and  the  body  there  is  a  sympathcuo  synubroDim? 
With  BcrUclej  shall  wc  assert  that  there  is  no  other  reason  fur  inlei^ 
ring  tbe  existence  ofniAtter  itself  tliaij  the  neccsffity  of  having  some  ajra* 
thesis  for  its  attributes;  that  tho  objects  of  knowledge  are  idca»  and 
nothing  ehK ;  and  thai  the  mind  is  active  in  sensation  ?  Shall  wc  liaieD 
10  the  demonstration  of  Ihimc,  thAt,  if  matter  is  an  unreal  fiction,  the 
mind  is  not  lees  so,  since  ii  is  no  more  than  a  Aucoeasioa  of  imprMuoDs 
and  ideas ;  that  oar  hvlicf  in  eausation  is  only  the  coQsoqQcnce  of  habil; 
and  tlint  wo  have  better  proof  that  uigbl  is  the  ciiuso  of  day,  than  of 
thousands  of  other  cases  in  which  wo  persuitdo  ourselvea  that  we  know 
the  right  relation  of  cause  and  effect:  that  fjom  habit  alone  wo  hrlievo 
the  future  will  rcaembic  the  past?  Shall  we  infer  with  Condilloc  that 
memory  is  only  trousformcd  sensation,  and  oompariscm  double  attcfr 
lioii ;  that  every  idea  for  which  we  can  not  find  an  exterior  objeot  tt 
destitute  of  significance ;  tbat  our  innate  ideas  ocone  by  dcvelopmeni, 
and  thai  n^itsnuiog  and  running  are  learned  together.  With  Kant  alinU 
we  conclude  tbat  there  is  but  one  source  of  know  lodge,  the  uuiou  of  tb« 
object  and  the  subject — but  two  elemeatii  thereof,  spac«  and  time ;  and 
thta  they  are  htms  of  sensibility,  space  being  a  form  of  internal  wiun- 
bility,  and  time  both  of  intemnl  and  external,  but  neither  of  (Item  bav> 
ing  any  objectiTo  reality ;  and  that  the  worid  is  not  known  lo  tia  as  H  t% 
but  only  M  it  appears  7 

I  admit  the  truth  of  the  remark  of  Posidonias  that  a  man  mi^ht  m 
xttU  bo  aintcnt  to  die  as  to  cease  pliiloaophizing ;  for,  if  thpje  are  con- 
tradicttons  in  philosophy,  thcro  are  quite  as  many  in  Ufc.  In  the  Ughl 
of  this  remark,  I  ehidl  tbercforo  not  hesitate  to  oflV-r  a  few  smtgeatkan 
hnMA.<«iitw  respecting  tho  criterion  of  buman  knowledge,  uadiseonragitd 
•''*••***■  by  the  liwrt  that  so  many  of  the  ablest  men  Uavc  ii;  "    '  '"^--ir 

attention  to  iL     In  this  tfaere  might  seem  to  be  presumption.  .,»t 

that  the  ndrancc  of  the  .<Kience9,  and  ef^>ocially  of  buman  phjaiok^^ 
has  brought  us  to  a  more  clcratod  point  of  view,  and  enabled  ua  U>  see 
tho  Btat«  of  things  much  more  diatiacLly  than  was  poaiible  for  our  pred- 
floeaaom. 

I  think  that  the  inability  of  andent  phUofopbeiB  to  fhrnish  a  tm* 
'tuT^IruM'Sr'  "^'"^^^^  "^  ^^**  jiroblem  was  allofrether  owing  to  tho  imper- 
TMia-pbjr.  ivct,  and,  indued,  crroneoos  idea  they  had  of  the  poaitioa  of 
man.  They  gsve  too  ■mnrh  n-fi./m  ^.^  hin  personal  in-K-^i--^'-  To 
tho  mature  pcriiHi  of  his  li:  i  him  as  itola'-  ^t, 

and  complete  in  hiroaelf    I'hoy  £>rgut  that  this  is  only  *  uiotncntaiy 
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phaA!  in  hh  existenoe,  whiob,  commeneiiig  from  small  iK^onings,  ex* 
liitiu  u  cuQtinuous  vxpoosiua  or  prc^;ieaB.  Fmiu  a  aitigle  cell,  acarceLy 
Qx>re  than  a  etcp  above  tlie  inoiginio  stete,  not  diOuriiig,  as  we  maj  in' 
ibr  both  from  tho  nppeanuicd  it  offers  and  tlie  forois  througli  vrhich  it 
rona  iu  the  catlitir  stages  of  life,  from  the  coll  out  of  which  any  othur  an> 
imal  or  plsot,  even  the  Iiurabltist,  is  dcrivod,  a  passngQ  is  mode  through 
fonn  nftiT  form  in  a  munacr  absoloteljr  d«peiidiug  wpon  surrounding 
ph^Kical  oonditioDH.  Tho  history  is  very  long,  and  the  forma  are  yery 
natQLTous,  botwccD  the  first  &ppcamitic  of  tho  primitive  Mi««i<Urar>iMn 
trai»  and  thu  hoary  aspect  of  seventy  years.  Tt  ih  not  our-  - !«  -so. 
recc  to  tako  onti  uiom«Qt  iu  this  long  procession  mid  mako  it  a  rcpro- 
SBQtative  of  the  whole.  It  is  not  correct  to  say,  even  if  tlw  body  of  the 
mature  man  undergoes  unceasing  changes  to  an  estcnt  implying  tbo  ro* 
oeption,  iricor|>oro(ion,  and  diamiaaal  of  nearly  a  ton  and  u  half  of  uiato- 
rtal  in  tlio  course  of  a  year,  that  iu  this  Hux  of  matter  thure  la  not  only 
a  permanence  of  form,  but,  what  in  of  infinitely  more  importance,  an  un- 
changi-ablcni-ss  in  hia  inDiUuctual  jiowcRi,  It  i«  not  correct  ta  i«iy  tliis; 
indeed,  it  is  wholly  untrue.  The  intellectual  principlu  posscii  forth  in  a 
earccr  as  clearly  tuarked  aa  that  in  which  tho  body  runs.  Even  if  we 
overlook  thu  time  antecedent  to  birth,  how  complete  is  tlio  imbecility 
of  hit)  early  dnvsl  The  light  shines  upon  bis  eyes,  he  sees  not;  sounc^ 
&1I  upon  his  ear,  he  hears  nuL  Prom  tlicse  low  beginnings  we  might  de- 
soribe  in  suooev^ion  the  BOooofifiivc  rv-euforoemeute  through  Ti«-M«e7tta 
infancy,  childhood,  and  youth  to  matorily.  And  what  is  """k**"*!"** 
the  r<'.<«idt  to  which  alt  this  carries  us?  Is  it  not  that,  in  tho  philosophic* 
ol  d^nti-mplatiou  of  man,  wo  are  oonstroined  to  reject  tho  idea  of  person* 
olity,<'f  individuality,  and  to  adopt  that  of  a  cycle  of  proga'ss;  to  aban. 
don  id!  coiitetnplation  of  his  mere  substantial  form,  and  conader  hia 
abatraot  relation  ?  All  organic  forms,  if  compared  together  and  exam- 
ined from  one  common  p<]int  of  view,  nro  found  to  be  constructed  upon 
on  identical  schontc.  It  i»  n^  in  aomo  mathematical  expression  contain* 
iog  constants  and  variables;  the  actual  result  changes  accordingly  as  wo 
asign  snccouivcly  different  values  to  the  variables,  yet  in  those  diCTer- 
ODt  rceults,  no  matter  how  numerous  they  may  be,  tbo  original  formula 
alwikj's  exists,  from  such  a  univeRal  conception  of  tbo  condition  and 
earoer  of  man,  we  rise  at  onoc  to  the  apprehension  of  big  relations  to 
otbera  like  himself — that  is  to  say,  his  nUadons  as  a  member  of  society. 
We  peiceive,  in  this  lights  that  society  most  run  a  courso  the  countei^ 
of  that  we  have  traced  for  the  individual,  and  that  tho  a{^pearanoo 
'isolnlion  prc-santed  by  the  individtml  is  altogether  illueory.  Each 
individual  man  drew  his  life  from  another,and  to  another  M4.k»M.tM 
tnan  ho  gives  rise,  losing,  in  ptnot  of  fact,  liis  aspect  of  ""^^"^ 
individuality  when  these  his  race  connections  arc  conadercd.  One 
epoch  in  life  is  not  all  life.    The  matoie  individual  can  uot  bo  discn- 
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tanglcfl  from  the  multitudinous  forms  through  which  he  has  passed ; 
and,  considering  the  nature  of  bis  primitive  conception  and  the  issue  of 
his  reproduction,  man  can  not  be  separated  from  hia  race. 

By  the  aid  of  these  views  of  the  nature  and  relationship  of  man,  we  can 
come  to  a  decision  respecting  his  possession  of  a  criterion  of  truth.  In 
the  carlic:jt  moments  of  bis  existence  he  can  neither  feci  nor  think,  and 
the  universe  is  to  him  as  though  it  did  not  exist.  Considering  the  prog- 
ress iifhis  sensational  powers — his  sight,  bearing,  touch,  etc — these,  as 
his  c^'clo  advances  to  its  maximum,  become,  by  nature  or  by  educa- 
tion, more  and  more  perfect;  but  never,  at  the  best,  as  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers well  knew,  are  they  trustworthy.  And  so  of  his  intellectual 
powers.  They,  too,  begin  iu  feebleness  and  gradually  expand.  The 
mind  alone  is  no  surer  reliance  than  the  organs  of  sense  alone.  If  any 
doubt  existed  on  this  point,  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  dreaming  is 
sufficient  to  remove  it,  for  dreaming  manifests  to  us  bow  wavering  and 
unsteady  is  the  mind  in  its  operations  when  it  is  detached  from  the  aolid 
support  of  the  organs  of  sense.  How  true  is  the  remark  of  Philo  the 
Jew,  that  tlic  mind  is  like  the  eye ;  for,  though  it  may  see  all  other  ob- 
jects, it  can  not  see  itself,  and  therefore  can  not  judge  of  itself.  And 
tlius  wc  may  conclude  that  neither  are  the  senses  to  be  trusted  alone, 
nor  is  tlic  mind  to  be  trusted  alone.  In  the  conjoint  action  of  the  two, 
by  rea.son  of  the  mutual  cheeks  established,  a  far  higher  degree  of  cer- 
tainty is  att.iiiicd  to ;  yet  even  in  this,  the  utmost  vouchsafed  to  the  in- 
dividual, there  is  not,  as  both  Greeks  and  Indians  ascertained,  an  abso- 
lute surcncps.  It  was  the  knowledge  of  this  which  extorted  from  them 
so  many  melancholy  comphiints,  which  threw  them  into  an  intellectual 
dcppair,  and  made  them,  by  applying  the  sad  determination  to  which 
they  had  come  to  the  course  of  their  daily  life,  sink  down  into  indiffer- 
ence and  infidelity. 

Bnt  yet  there  is  something  more  in  reserve  for  man.  Let  him  cast 
off  tliK  clo;^  of  individuality,  and  remember  that  he  has  race  connections 
— conni'ctions  which,  in  this  matter  of  a  criterion  of  truth,  indefinitely  in- 
crease his  eliances  of  certainty.  If  he  looks  with  contempt  on  the  opin- 
ions of  liis  cliiIdhoo<l,  with  little  consideration  on  those  of  his  youth, 
with  disirnst  on  those  of  his  manhood,  what  will  he  say  about  the  opin- 
ions (>l'liis  race?  Do  not  such  considerations  teach  ns  that,  through  all 
tlicsc  ."iUTi'ssive  conditions,  the  criterion  of  truth  is  ever  advancing  in 
pri'cisiiMi  and  [mwer,  and  that  its  maximum  is  found  in  the  unanimous 
opinion  ol'lhc  whok*  human  race? 

I'pmi  tlu'sc  principles  I  believe  that,  though  we  have  not.  philosophic- 
Thmn-ii  n.-  -1-ni.ito  nllv  spcakinjr,  anv  absolute  criterion  of  truth,  wc  rise  by 
pr«<-(irt.i.«i-j.«*  degrees  to  higher  and  liigher  certainties  along  an  ascend- 
ing scale  which  becomes  more  and  more  exact.  I  think  that  meti^ 
physical  writers  who  have  treated  on  this  point  have  been  led  into  error 
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>m  tin  imper&ct  ooDcoption  of  tho  true  {loutioa  of  maa;  thcv  liarc 
Liffliwd  their  thoughts  to  a  singlo  cpocli  of  Iub  coarse,  ood  havG  nut 
laktu)  an  etilurged  ami  pliilosophicnl  view.  In  tbtu  dcclimog  the  Ori- 
entu]  tluctrine  cbiit  the  iiidividunl  is  tiie  centre  from  vbich  tbc  UQivcrsa 
ahoulil  be  rcgardod,  ami  tranafurriiig  our  stand-point  to  a  more  oompre- 
UiHisivo  aud  solid  fouDdntion,  we  imitate,  in  meta|ihysica,  titc  counu)  of 
BatAJooiny  wlicn  it  Hubalilutod  llie  heliocentric  for  tho  geocentric  point 
of  view,  and  th<}  change  proniisc-s  to  be  equally  fertili!  in  sur«  re9ullii. 
If  it  were  worth  while,  we  might  proceed  to  euforco  tliis  doctrine  by  iin 
to  the  cxpericttce  of  ordinary  life.  How  often,  when  wo  diatruat 
own  judgment,  do  wc  sock  support  in  the  aiJricc  of  a  friend.  IIow 
■trong  IB  oar  perauseion  that  we  arc  in  the  right  when  public  opinion  is 
with  usu  For  this  even  the  Church  has  not  disdnined  to  call  together 
Conneils,  aiming  thpr<>bj-  at  a  surer  means  of  nrriving  nt  the  truth.  The 
Oooncil  is  more  reliable  than  an  individual,  whoever  he  ttmy  be.  Tho 
probahiliLits  increase  with  the  number  of  consenting  inteUeeis,  and 
hence  I  come  to  tho  conclueion  that  in  iho  uoanitnous  con-  TVm.^onn.oi' 

.     ,  .         ,  I'll  ■         ■  f  "Xalnir  1»  V» 

wnt  of  Ibc  enlira  human  race  Uvs  the  hutnaa  cntenou  of  i>nm<u<  ruM. 
truth— a  criterion,  in  its  turn,  capable  of  increased  precision  with  tho 
flUTosion  of  enlightenment  and  knowledge.  Fur  tbi»  ruuson,  I  do  not 
look  u[>on  the  prospects  of  hutnanity  in  eo  cheerless  a  light  as  they  did 
cf  oil).  On  the  contrary,  evory  thing  seems  full  of  hope.  Good  lu- 
guries  may  be  drawn  lor  philosophy  front  the  great  mechanical  and  ma- 
terial inventions  which  multiply  the  means  of  inlercoramnnication,  and, 
ilmny  he  said,  aniiiliilntc  ivrrcstriiil  distances.  In  the  intcllcclunl  ool- 
Uaions  that  mtwtcnsuc,  in  tbc  melting  down  of  opinions,  in  the  exami- 
BUiong  and  analysed  of  nations,  truth  will  come  forth.  Whatever  can 
aot  stand  that  ordeal  must  submit  to  its  fate.  Lies  and  impo»uire,  no 
niall<?r  how  powerfully  sustained,  must  prepare  to  depart.  In  Oiat  so- 
pri  '  [i]id  man  niny  ploL-e  tmpHcil  coiiCJcnoe,     Even  thoneh,  phil- 

o.-'      '  ,  il  IS  fiir  fmm  absolute,  it  is  tbc  highest  criterion  voucJieafed 

lo  hill),  and  from  ita  decision  he  has  no  appeal 

In  delivering  thus  emphatically  my  own  views  on  this  profoond  topic 
pethajH  I  do  wrong.  It  is  becoming  to  sjxiak  with  humility  on  that 
lllltub  has  been  glorified  by  the  great  writers  of  Greece^  of  India,  of 
A!'T~-  '" ".  and,  in  latU;r  limo!,  of  EurO[W. 

:  i.^ion,  I  would  remark  that  the  view  here  presented  of  the  re- 

«ulLi  (if  Cin»?k  philosophy  is  that  which  ofTcrs  iiself  to  niu  lifted  a  long 
and  careful  study  of  the  subjecL  h  is,  however,  the  aiBrmative,  not  th« 
negative  rcsulti  for  wc  mnst  not  forget  that  if,  on  tlio  on«  (i„,pi^M»io,(, 
band,  tbc  pantheistic  d<ictriues  of  the  Nalurv;  of  God,  Fnt-  S^ruiST^^ 
Tcnol  Animation,  the  theory  of  Emanation,  Transmutation,  •■""•'"ifi'- 
AlMorfUiiMi,  Transmigration,  etc.,  were  ado]>ted,  on  tho  other  there  was 
by  no  means  an  inaigniScant  tcodcQcy  to  atheism  and  utter  infidelity* 
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Even  of  this  negative  state  a  corrcspotuiing  condiiion  oocunwi  in  the 
Huddiiism  ol"  Jntlia,  of  which  1  have  piwiously  spoken;  nnil,  indo«i,  ho 
oumjileUt  is  the  pamllul  Ixftweeo  the  coarse  of  mentnl  evoludoa  in  Alda 
and  Kurnpe,  that  it  is  iliJBcult  to  dcaignsto  a  m&Mci-  of  mmor  drtaU  ia 
tbo  pbUuaophv  ^)f  thu  ouu  which  can  not  he  pointed  oat  in  that  of  the 
other.  It  was  not  vitbottt  roaaon,  thcrc-foiv,  thut  tba  Alexandrian  pbi- 
loBophers,  who  wcro  profoundly  initiated  in  tho  detail  of  both  nystetn^ 
ounu  to  the  coudueioii  thjit  such  surprising  coincidences  could  bo  udly 
aoconntod  for  opon  tho  admistiion  thai  there  had  heon  an  ancient  lerd*' 
tion,  the  vcatigca  of  which  hod  dcfiocndod  to  their  time.  1  n  this,  tiow 
eter,  ihcy  jndged  enoncoosly?  Uio  true  explanation  consiRtioK  in  the 
fiiot  that  tho  process  of  development  of  tho  intclleet  of  mun,  and  the  Qui 
resiilta  to  which  he  arrives  in  exaniiuiug  HiinHar  problems,  are  iu  all 
countries  the  same. 

It  docd  not  lull  vrithin  m  j  plan  to  trace  the  appUcadou  of  these  philo- 
sophical principles  to  practice  in  daily  life,  yet  the  snbjcct  isofsueb 
boandlcss  interest  that  perhaps  the  render  will  cxcnse  a  Binfile  pan> 
graph.     It  may  Bcera  to  Hupuriicial  ohtwrvalion  that,  wl;  l  -bt  bo 

Uh)  doctriniJ  rtactDhlanccs  of  these  philosophies,  their  i.j ; .^n  WM 

v^bnofme-  very  diffenmL  In  a  genonU  win;  it  way  bo  saiertcd  thai 
■oikiBcj.  the  sam«  doctrines  which  in  India  led  to  lUu  ineulcaiiog  uf 
iadilTercnce  and  quietism,  led  to  Stole  activity  in  GrL-cco  and  Italy.  If 
the  oooaaion  permitLed,  I  coakl,  Dererthcless,  demonstrate  in  this  appai^ 
eiit  ilivergcnco  an  actnol  ocnDeidonoe ;  for  the  tnodo  of  Hfo  of  man : 
chictly  duterminod.by  goographka]  ooaditiona,  bis  instinctive  disposilk 
to  oetivity  iucreusing  with  the  latitude  in  which  be  lives.  Under  ibe 
equinoctial  line  he  has  no  disposition  for  exertion,  bin  phvsiological  i»- 
latiuns  with  the  climate  making  quietism  most  agreeabW  to  him.  Tb« 
pbilosophic&l  formnln  wbiob,  in  tbe  hot  plains  of  India,  finds  its  iman  in  » 
life  of  tranquillity  and  repoac,  will  be  interpreted  in  the  more  brsdnf  tax 
of  Europe  by  a  life  of  activity.  Thus,  in  later  ages,  the  monk  ofAfiiet, 
willingly  persuading  himself  that  any  intervention  lo  improve  Naturo  is 
a  n:voit  against  ibc  providence  of  Qod.  gpent  bis  worthless  life  iu  wmr- 
ing  faftflkota  and  mats,  or  in  eolitsTy  meditation  in  the  cavrx  of  tbe  d— t 
oTThobais;  but  tliu  monk  of  Kuropo  encouiiUved  the  lulxm  of  agricul- 
ture and  weini  activity,  and  thereby  aided,  in  no  insignificontr—r -n 

the  civilixntlon  of  England,  France,  and  Germany.    Thoaa  ti- 
oonsidereil,  lead  to  the  condusion  that  human  lifu,  iu  in  dv  :.i 

depondeat  upon  and  determined  by  primary  cDuditiooa  iu  tul  .^. ^ 

oud  cliuuuoa  usdeuiiidly  tho  euuo. 
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CHAPTER  "VTH 

'XCSESSION  ON  THE  OI8T0BV  AND  PUILOSOPmCiVL  INPLUEKCES  OP 

BOME. 

tiunox  roB  b»«ckim  xkb  CLixiXATtox  or  tux  nrrtLixcrmu,  rnooun  or 

EDROril. 

^*W-i%i'niui  /.fcg*  ly/tf  primillM  Eiai^'Mna.—  TTM  Porm  ofthtir  Variatioiu  U  Attnimti hy  Aa 
f^iwnr  o/ttama, — Nennily  v/Riniiait  JIUtory  in  iScae  Incealigafi^n*. 

'^^Jmamt  iJtitiipmnt  ^/tomcit  t^tuvr,  it*  natMUV*  Phattt,  lirriiitriai AapdriSiaat.^BteoMt* 
Stffr*M*  ia  rA«  MtdUanvuva. — Gmtrfuait  DfmonUitetititi  q/'Ilafy. — IrrttUtitU  ConeOitni- 
lltm  B^  I\itrtr. — DtetiOfrmatI  of  Jm/KriaKtm. — Kvmlmit  EtCincfiim  of  thr-  (n«  fto'iuBt  liaC4, 

'^^Jmt  m  Me  iuuOtctwU,  r«ftyi™»,  and  tocCai  CotuStion  t(ftJ«:  JlcJitmancan  C'uuntric^, — /Vi»- 
iteet  icmofmtom  Tkngit. '— ImpirUUum  prepart*  Uus  H'oy  Jbr  AfonoCktUm. — Sfo^atntoiu 
TVvuifMW  y  tAa  JbmoM  ItVU  <n  I'li  nligSoia  Jdtia. 
^3^tm»uofOttlk)utimI'kihto]J\trt.~C«ak»etftt«  ^iht  nae  and oid  IJtaM, — iStiMre  of  I^mtr 
tg  llu  lUitenat,  ntdcaaMftcnl  iJcbattmvit  tif  Ckri*liaiiily  in  Jloine. 

FboU  the  exposition  given  in  tho  prucudiiig  pages  of  the  intclleetu^ 
progicsfl  of  Greece,  we  now  turn,  agreeably  to  the  plan  hud  -h^ui-  rr«Di 
down,  to  aa  examination  of  that  of  all  Europe.    The  move-  "'"'  *•  *="'°p* 
meat  in  ihat  singlo  nation  is  typical  of  the  movement  of  the  entire  con- 
tiocnL 

The  first  European  intcllcoliial  ago — that  of  Credulity — ^has  already, 
in  part,  been  coiisidcrcil  in  Chapter  11.,  more  especially  so  fur  aa  Greece 
wu  cDDocroed.  I  propose  now,  alkr  some  neoeesary  remarks  in  oondu- 
^on  of  that  topic,  to  ent^ar  on  tho  description  of  the  second  Kar,p^at^ 
Enropean  ago— that  of  Inquiry.  «f  loqrir,. 

For  tlicse  rcmarba,  what  has  alreAcly  been  said  of  Greece  prepares  the 
way.  UediterraneAn  Europe  was  pliilosophically  and  socially  in  ad- 
vaaoo  of  the  central  and  northern  conntri^-s.  The  wave  of  civilization 
passed  lioin  the  eoath  to  the  north;  in  truth,  it  has  hardly  yet  reached 
iu  «xtremc  limit.  Tho  adventurous  emigriini<i  who  in  remote  times 
Itad  oome  from  Aria  led  to  tho  Buccc8n7e  generations  of  their  descend- 
ants  a  legacy  of  hardship.  In  the  straggle  for  life,  all  memory  of  an 
Oriental  parontogo  was  lost ;  knowledge  died  away ;  reli^ous  ideas  he- 
caae  debased ;  and  the  diverse  popalalJons  sank  into  the  same  intellect- 
tul  condition  tbat  they  woold  have  presented  had  they  been  proper  au- 
tochtiions  of  the  soil 

The  religion  of  tho  barbarian  Europeans  was  in  many  rcspecta  like 
that  of  the  American  Indians.  They  recognized  a  Great  iuir^«,rfu„ 
Spirit — omoificicnt,  oamijwtent,  omnipresent    In  the  earliest  "'"^  »»wp«» 
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times  thoy  made  no  Tcprcsentation  of  him  under  Uia  btunan  form,  nor 
bad-  they  temples ;  but  Uiey  propiiiatod  htm  by  sacrifices,  oAuring  luo* 
maii,  an  tlic  horse,  and  even  men,  opoo  rude  aliars.  Though  it  was  be 
liered  that  this  great  epirit  might  sometimes  bo  heard  iu  the  sounds  of 
the  forests  at  night,  yet,  for  the  most  part,  he  iras  too  far  removed  from 
himum  aupplicatioD,  and  hence  arose,  from  the  mere  sorceroas  idem  of 
a  terrified  fancy,  as  has  been  the  ca.se  in  so  many  other  countries^  gtar 
worship— the  aecond  stage  of  coni{mrnuvc  theology.  The  gtoom  and 
shade  of  dense  forc&ts,  a  solitude  that  oITcns  an  air  of  sanctity,  and  seems 
a  fitting  resort  for  mysterious  spirits,  suggested  the  establishment  of 
sacred  groves  and  holy  trees.  Throughout  Eoropc  there  was  a  confused 
idea  that  the  soul  exiuts  after  the  death  of  the  body ;  as  to  its  particaUr 
slate  there  was  a  diveraty  of  belief.  As  among  odicr  people  also,  tbo 
offices  of  religbn  were  not  only  directed  to  the  prc!«cnt  bcnt^llt  of  imli- 
viduals,  but  also  to  the  discovciy  of  future  events  by  Tonoas  processes 
of  divioatioa  and  QUgury  practiced  among  the  priests. 

Although  the  priests  bad  thus  charge  of  the  religious  rites,  they  do 
TMrviM.  ^^^  seem  to  hare  been  organized  in  such  a  mnnncr  as  to  be 
*•"*•  able  to  act  with  unanimity,  or  to  pursue  a  steady  system  of 

policy.  A  class  of  female  religious  officials — prophetesses — joined  in 
the  ceietDonials.  These  holy  women,  wlio  were  held  in  very  grc-at  es- 
teem, prcpojcd  the  way  for  ^c  reception  of  Mariolatrr.  In  the  tatui 
of  temples,  rock-altars,  cromlechs,  and  other  rustic  structures  wore  used 
among  the  Celtic  nntiotiH  by  ttie  Druids,  who  were  at  the  same  4^^| 
priests,  magicians,  :ind  mediciuc-men.  Their  religious  doctrines,  ifUHM 
recaU  in  many  particulars  those  of  the  Rig- Veda,  were  perpetuated  fnxn 
generation  to  generation  by  tlie  aid  of  songs. 

The  essential  features  of  this  system  were  its  purely  local  form  and  it» 
want  of  a  well-organized  hierarchy.  Even  the  Celts  ofl'er  no  exception, 
chough  they  bad  a  subordination  from  the  nrch-Druid  downvaid.. 
This  WAS  the  reason  of  the  weakness  of  the  old  faith,  and  eventually  tbo 
cause  of  its  fall.  When  tlie  German  nations  migrated  to  the  south  to 
ndoMNUDr  their  warlike  expeditions,  they  left  behind  them  their  conw- 
lAvtuLxu  crated  groves  and  sacred  oaks,  hallowed  by  immemorial  )ig«s. 
These  objects  the  devotae  could  not  carry  with  him,  ami  no  equivalent 
Bubfldtutes  could  be  obtained  for  them.  In  the  civilizL'd  countries  to 
which  they  came  they  met  with  a  very  dilforeut  state  of  things ;  a  pricM- 
hood  thoroughly  oi^nized  and  modeled  aocording  to  the  ancient  Bo* 
man  politic&l  system ;  its  objects  of  rcverenoe  tied  to  no  ]>articular  ]< 
i^ ;  its  institutions  capable  of  uDtTcrsal  action ;  its  s&cred  writings 
of  transportation  any  where ;  its  emblems  movable  to  all  eonntries — the 
cross  on  the  standards  of  its  armies,  the  crucifix  on  the  bosom  of  its 
aainlB.  In  the  midst  of  ^AJ^I^lo  architecture  of  Italy  and  tbe  spleudid 
remaios  of  those  Kou'  "^  once  given  laws  to  the  world,  in  tlie 
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Bttdit  of  tk  worship  distioiniuhod  by  tli«  m&crmlicciied  of  its  ina>>««  or  ro- 
etfemoDial  aad  the  sulemnity  ot  lu  mysteries,  tbcy  lounu  a  >ip<«>u>*»- 
poople  whose  faith  tatiglit  them  to  rcgiml  the  present  life  as  offoring 
only  a  tranBitory  occupation,  and  not  for  n  moment  to  be  weighed  againaC 
the  etenuil  existence  hereafter — an  existence  very  tttfTcrcnl  from  bbatof 
tba  base  tmnsmigmtion  of  Druidism  or  tlio  drunken  Paradiisti  of  Woden, 
where  the  brave  solace  tbcmaelvcs  with  mead  from  cups  made  of  tho- 
sknUs  of  their  enemies  killodjn  their  days  upon  earth. 

The  European  age  of  inquiry  is  therefore  essentially  connected  with 
Boman  aflaira.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  religious  direction  it  took. 
Inphfcceofihodt^masof  rival  philosophicaJ  schools,  we  have  i„portu,«,<.f 
aow  to  deal  with  tho  tenets  of  conflicting  sects.  The  wbolo  ^Tit^'it. 
biMory  of  those  unhappy  times  displays  tho  organizing  and  '""k^i"". 
practical  spirit  choracieristic  of  Rome,  Groek  democracy,  tending  to 
tho  deoomposition  of  things,  led  to  the  Sophists  and  Skeptics.  Tiom^n 
imperialism,  ever  constructive,  sought  to  bring  imity  out  of  dLwonli,  and 
draw  the  line  between  orthodoxy  and  bcR-sy  by  the  iiuthority  of  eoun- 
flib  like  that  of  Kioea.  Following  tho  ideas  of  St.  Augustine  in  his 
work,  "  Tho  City  of  God,"  I  adopt,  as  tho  most  convenient  tormina^on 
cf  Hxia  age,  tho  sack  of  Borne  by  Alnric  This  makes  it  overlap  ibo  ago 
of  Fattb,  which  batl,  ns  its  unmistakablo  beginning,  the  foundation  of 
OotMtiutinoplc. 

Oreek  intellootual  life  displays  all  its  phasos  completely,  but  not  so 
with  that  of  the  Romans,  who  came  to  an  untimely  ond.  They  were  mm 
ofriolcncc,  who  disaiipenred  in  consequence  of  their  own  conquests  and 
eriraM.  The  consumption  of  them  by  war  bore,  howRver,  nn  itisignifi- 
eani  proportion  to  that  fatal  diminution,  that  mortal  adulteration  occa- 
noned  by  thetr  merging  in  tho  vast  mcias  of  humanity  with  which  they 
otnie  in  contact. 

1  approach  the  consideration  of  Roman  aiEnirs,  which  is  thus  the  next 
portion  of  my  task,  with  no  little  diUndencc.  It  is  hard  to  rise  to  & 
point  of  view  suiBciently  elevated  and  clear,  where  the  extent  of  domin- 
ioa  is  so  great  googmphicolly,  and  the  reasons  of  policy  are  obeciired  by 
the  dimness  and  clouds  of  so  many  centuries.  Living  in  a  otMi  dtii<»iir 
•ocial  state  tho  origin  of  which  is  in  tho  events  now  to  be  •"«*•»«»»"■ 
ezBHiitied,  our  mental  vision  can  hardly  free  itaelf  from  tho  illnsions  of 
jrical  perapcctive,  or  bring  things  into  their  just  proportions  an'd  po- 
Of  a  thousand  acts,  all  of  surpassing  intenirst  and  importance, 
efaaJl  wc  identify  tho  master  ones?  how  shall  we  discern  with  cor- 
the  true  relation  of  the  porta  of  this  wonderful  phenomenon  of 
BBptre,  the  vanishing  events  of  which  glide  like  dissolving  views  into 

ob  other?     Warned  by  the  example  of  those  who  have  iwrniitt^'d  the 
s"8  of  their  own  imafrinalion  to  fall  upon  the  scene,  and  have  mis- 
taken  them  for  a  part  thereof,  I  shall  endeavor  to  apply  the  tast  of  com- 
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mon  sense  to  the  iiuAs  of  which  it  will  be  Qeceaaory  to  treat;  antl,  believ- 
ing that  man  h&s  ever  been  the  same  in  his  mode  of  thought  and  mo- 
tives of  octioD,  I  shall  judge-  of  pusl  occurrences  in  the  some  ytay  u  of 
those  ofour  own  times. 

In  its  entire  form  the  Iloman  power  consists  of  two  tbcooracieB,  with 
tinhkrmti  ^  military  domination  interc&htted.  The  first  of  tlteM  theoo 
■*■"  '"■*'  ractcs  corresponds  to  the  fabulous  pisiod  of  the  kings ;  the 
militarj  domination  to  the  time  of  the  republic  and  earlier  Caesars;  the 
second  theocracy  to  that  of  the  Cbrislian  emperorfi  and  the  popes. 

The  0ret  theocracy  ia  »o  enveloped  in  legends  and  fictions  that  it  is 
impofisible  to  give  n  satisfactory  account  of  it.  Tlic  biographies  of  the 
kings  offer  such  undeniable  cTidencc  of  being  mere  romaitccs,  tliat^,  stnoe 
the  time  of  Niobuhr,  they  have  been  rcecivcd  by  historiana  iu  that  li^L 
Tti«<i»miiw»»-  But  during  the  reigns  of  ibe  [lagan  emperors  it  was  not 
■Lh  safe  in  Rome  to  inelnuate  publicly  any  disbelief  in  sueU 

honored  legends  as  those  of  the  wolf  thiit  suckled  the  foundlings;  lie 
liBOcnt  of  Roraulns  into  heaven ;  the  nymph  Egeria ;  tbe  duel  of  the 
HoratJi  and  Curiatii;  the  leaping  of  Curtius  into  the  gulf  on  liis  bores; 
the  cutting  of  a  Hint  with  a  razor  by  Tarquin;  the  Sibyl  and  her  book& 
^e  modern  historian  has,  therefore,  only  very  little  reliable  ranteriaL 
He  may  admit  that  the  Romans  and  Sabincs  coalesced ;  that  they,  ooo* 
ciuertrJ  the  Albfins  and  Latins;  that  thousands  of  the  latter  wore  tT«i» 
planted  to  Mount  Avcntino  and  made  plebeians,  thoi%  movements  boJDg 
tu*r  namu  ^^  origin  of  the  castes  which  long  afflicted  Rome,  the  van- 
hiMwj.  quishcd  people  constituting  asubordinnte  class;  that  at  firet  the 
chief  occupation  was  agriculture,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  only  to  as- 
cnstommen  to  thegradaliona  of  rank,micha8  the  proprietor  of  the  land, 
the  overseer,  the  laborer,  but  also  to  the  cultivation  of  religious  scnti' 
mcntf  and  even  the  cherishing  of  superstition;  thnt,  besides  tho  more 
hoaomble  occupations  in  which  the  rising  state  was  engaged,  sbo  lud, 
from  the  beginning,  indulged  in  aggressive  war,  and  wns  therefore  par- 
petnaUy  liable  to  reprisal — one  of  her  first  acts  was  the  founding  of  the 
town  of  Ostin,at  the  moutb  of  tlie  Tiber,  on  aoooufit  of  piracy ;  that, 
through  some  conspiracy  in  the  army,  indicated,  in  tho  legend  of  Lucre- 
tia,  since  armies  have  oElen  been  known  to  do  such  things,  the  kings 
were  expelled,  and  a  military  dominnlion,  fancifully  cnlled  a  republic, 
but  consisting  of  a  league  of  some  powerful  families,  nrcne. 

Throughout  tho  regal  times,  and  far  into  tho  republican,  the  chief  do> 
mcstic  incidents  turn  on  the  strife  of  the  upper  caste  or  patricians  with 
tho  lower  or  plebeians,  manifesting  itself  in  the  latter  aaerting  Ihoir 
right  to  a  share  in  the  lands  conquered  by  their  valor;  by  the  extortioti 
of  the  Valerian  law;  by  the  admission  of  tho  liatins  and  Hemicnns  to 
conditions  of  equality;  b^^H||usren:ncc  nf  the  clcctioD  of  tribunes 
from  the  ccQCari^lHII^^^^^^Be  repeal  of  the  law  prohibiting  the 


marriage  of  plebeians  with  patricians,  nnd  by  the  cvcntuiil  concession  to 
tha  former  of  Um  uQ'ka!S  of  cuutjul,  dictator,  cansur,  mid  prn^tor. 

To  tbesu  domosLic  dii^pules  vie  sea  the  origiti  of  tlie  Human  neoassi^ 
(ur  nar.  The  high  caate  is  steadily  dim.iiiisLiiig  in  number,  nu  namHUe 
ibe  low  caste  as  steadily  increasing.  In  ii[i[)enoua  pride,  tlie  ar^q  *«-. 
[MLtrician  iUIa  bia  phvate  jail  with  debtors  and  dctioqueutfi ;  be  usurps 
the  lands  thut  have  been  conquered.  Insurrection  is  the  inevitable  con- 
aeqaencc,  foreign  war  the  only  relief.  As  the  circle  of  operations  es- 
teoda,  both  parties  see  their  intennt  in  a.  cordial  coaleticence  on  equal 
tonu^  and  jointly  tyrannize  exteriorly. 

Tbo  geograpbicid  dominion  of  Itome  ytaa  extended  at  first  with  infl* 
Dite  difficulty.  Up  to  tto  time  of  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Gaula 
K  doubtful  existence  was  maintained  iu  ptirputual  struggles  with  the  ad- 
jacent towns  and  chieftains.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  very 
infancy  of  the  republic,  in  the  contest  that  ensued  upon  the  expulsion 
.of  ll  '  "  -  tbc  city  waa  Liken  by  Porscnna.  The  direction  in  which 
t  ber  I  .  .  -  lirsL  spread  waa  toward  the  south  of  the  pcu-  ondud  wm»A  «< 
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naaoJiL  Tntcntum, one  ofthcsoutbcm  states, bronghtovor  t<>ttm.E,aitL 
to  its  anistaiice  Pyrrhus  the  Epirot.  He  did  little  in  the  way  of  assist- 
ing his  allies — be  only  saw  Home  from  tbc  Acropolis  of  Pnencate;  bat 
fronwfaim  the  Bomans  learned  the  art  of  fortifying  camps,  and  caught 
the  idea  of  invading  Sioily.  Hero  the  riaiu^  republic  came  in  coiJact 
with  the  Cartliaginians,  and  in  the  conliict  that  ensued  discovered  the 
military  value  of  Spairj  and  Gaul,  Jrom  which  the  Carthaginians  drew 
an  immense  supply  of  mercenaries  and  munitions  of  war.  Tho  odvanoo 
la  gnmtn«BS  which  Itomc  now  made  was  prodigious.  She  saw  that  ev* 
ciy  thing  turned  on  the  possession  of  thoBca,and  with  admira-  lumetBOj* 
Uc  energy  built  a  navy.  In  Ibis  her  cxpcctaliona  were  more  '  ""'• 
than  realized.  The  asaertion  is  quite  true  that  she  spent  more  time  in 
aeqniring  a  little  earth  in  Italy  than  was  iieeessary  for  aubdaing  the 
world  after  she  had  once  got  possession  of  the  Mediterranejin.  From 
ihtt  experience  of  Agatboclcs  sbo  learned  that  the  true  method  of  con* 
trolling  Carthage  waa  by  invading  Africa.  The  principles  in-  .^^  ,^4^ 
volvcd  m  the  contest,  and  the  position  of  Rome  at  it»  close,  are  *'"'* 
•bown  by  the  tenna  of  the  treaty  of  the  first  Punio  'War — that  Carthago 
dMold  cvncnata  every  island  in  the  Mediu-rranean,  and  pay  a  Rmiu  of  itM 
irar>IInc  of  throe  millions  of  dollars.  In  her  devotion  to  the  wir. 
floqutaition  of  wealth  Canhajte  bad  become  very  rich;  abo  had  reached 
ft  lugh  state  of  cultivation  of  art ;  yet  her  prosperity,  or  rather  the  mode 
by  which  she  had  attiined  it,  had  greatly  veAkenod  her,  as  also  had  the 
political  anomaly  under  which  she  waa  living,  for  it  is  an  anomaly  that 
an  Asiatic  people  sbonld  place  itself  under  democratic  forms.  Her  con- 
ililjon  in  this  respect  was  evidently  the  oonsequcnoe  of  her  original  sub- 
ardinabe  poeution  as  a  Tyrion  trading  station,  her  rich  men  having  for 
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loDg  been  babituatcd  to  look  to  the  motb&r  city  for  distinctioii.  As  in 
other  commercial  sUtus,  livr  citizcius  bocaino  soldiers  witb  rduclaoue, 
and  bcncc  she  h:id  ofWn  to  rt-ly  ou  mcrccuary  troops.  From  ber  tbe 
Bom&LS  received  Icssoos  of  tbe  utmost  importance.  Sho  ootifinaed 
them  ia  tbb  tiiitimaLe  \hey  bad  ibnoed  of  die  valm;  of  nftvol  power: 
taugbt  tbem  bow  to  build  ships  properly  and  handle  tbem ;  bow  lo 
make  military  roads.  The  tribes  of  JTorthcrn  Italy  were  bardly  in* 
ohided  in  the  circle  of  Romaa  domimoa  wbcD  a  Heel  was  bnilt  ia 
Uu)  Adriatic,  and,  andor  tho  pretense  of  putting  down  ptracy,  tbo  aoa> 
power  of  ibe  Illyrians  wns  extangoisbed.  From  time  inuneoiorial 
the  Meditcrrancaa  bad  been  infested  with  pirates;  maa-Btealing  bod 
been  a  pruStublc  occupation,  great  gains  being  rcali»Dd  by  nuuouis  of 
tbv  «Apt)vea,  or  by  ecUiug  tbem  at  Delos  or  other  eUre-markcts.  At 
this  time  it  vrva  clear  that  tfao  final  mastery  of  the  Moditermncan  tamed 
on  the  posscsttion  of  Spain,  the  gnsit  ailvcr-prudaeing  country.  Tbv 
rivalry  for  Spain  oocaaoned  the  second  Funic  War.  It  in  needlcM  to 
BM!urf(WM«.  repeat  tbe  well-known  story  of  niuinibul,  bow  ha  braa^t 
ml  rwdi  wm.     j{qjq^  ^Q  ^]j(,  ^,J.^J,^.  Qj-  j.^^    rjujg  relations  ahe  maiutaiued 

with  BtUTounding  oomnmnitica  biul  been  such  that  she  oonld  uot  u\M 
to  ibem.  Ucr  enemy  found  allied  in  many  of  tlie  Greek  towns  in  tb« 
sontU  of  Italy.  It  i«  enough  for  tu  to  look  at  the  resalt  of  that  confliot 
in  the  treaty  that  closed  it  Carthage  had  to  give  up  all  her  ahipn  of 
war  except  ten  triremes,  to  bind  hetaclf  to  emtcr  tiilo  no  war  witboot 
tbe  ooneent  of  ibc  Koman  people,  and  to  pay  a  warOoc  of  ten  miilian* 
of  dollars.  Home  now  entered,  on  the  great  scale,  on  the  policy  of  dijtgi> 
ganizing  stites  for  tbe  parpose  of  weakening  tbem.  Uuilor  ptvtext  of 
an  invitation  from  tlic  Athcniann  to  protect  than  Irora  the  King  of 
»i— nimiii.1  Maccdon,  the  amhitiou:!  republic  secarod  a  footing  in  Greeoe^ 
^""^  the  pTiadpIe  developed  in  the  invasion  of  Africa  of  xoakng 
war  maintain  war  being  again  resorted  to.  Thorc  may  have  been  IntUl 
in  the  Ifoman  aocusation  that  tbe  intrigoes  of  Uaimibo]  with  Ai]liocb(t% 
king  of  Syria,  occasioned  tbe  oonSiot  between  them  and  that  moc«K}i, 
Its  issue  woB  a  prodigious  event  ia  tbe  material  aggcoDdizemeftt  of 
Rome— it  waa  the  ceeaon  of  all  his  possessiotis  in  Enrapo  and  thoM  of 
•ni«MHb  iM  Asia  north  of  Mount  Taaros,  with  a  war-doe  of  fifteen  mil- 
■knvpMBivn-  lion.<iofdolhus.    Already  were  aeoD  the  eHeotB  of  the  wealth 

1^^^  ^  An#^- 

ttei.  that  was  pouring  into  Italy  in  tbe  embeaelemcnt  of  lb**  pnlh 

lie  moni^  by  the  Scipios.    The  resistance  of  Perees,  king  o'  u, 

bnHafpwM.  oonld  not  restore  indupcndi^eo  tnGrceoo;  it  cn»'-<4  ;r,  i..e 
ntmexntion  of  that  conutry,  Kpiros,  and  Ulyrieum.  The  results  of  this 
war  wera  to  the  last  degree  pcmicioas  to  the  victors  and  the  ranqaisli- 
cd ;  the  moral  greatness  of  lliv  fiinnvr  is  truly  afiinnt.i1  to  ha\'o  dJau^ 
peared,  and  the  social  rain  of  tbe  latter  was  so  ootni^luLe  tJiat  for  kxig 
iMunisgo  wu  rcphKcd  by  conoafainagc.    The  polioy  and  praotieoa  of 
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Borne  now  Htenlly  beonmo  infcronl;  elio  forced  a  quAtrcI  upon  her  old 
antagonisl  Carthage,  and  llie  tkinl  Punic  War  resulted  iii  the  ulter  da* 
rtnicUoa  of  that  city.  Simultainx)ual^-  her  oppnaaioiis  ia  r>,«dftj„u^ 
Qtccoe  provoked  revolt,  which  was  ended  by  tJie  sack  and  '*"•«''"">» 
bnrnuig  of  Goriotb,  Thebes,  Chalcis,  and  tbo  transference  of  the  plua- 
dered  statacs,  pointinga,  Rad  worku  of  art  to  Italy.  There  tras  iKrtluDg 
now  in  the  way  of  the  conquest  of  Spain  except  the  valor  of  ita  ichab- 
itaots.  Aftor  the  asaaaanatioa  of  Virialue,  procured  by  the  Consul 
Oepio,  and  the  horrible  siege  of  Nnmantia,  that  country  namttwotarmBt 
Was  anncxca  as  a  proTincc.  rJcxt  wc  etx  the  gigantic  re-  ft^o. 
public  exK-nding  itself  over  tho  richest  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  ihroughthe 
insane  boqoest  of  Attolus,  king  of  Pergnmii^  Ttie  wealth  of  Africa, 
Spain,  Qreeoe,  and  AsL-*  was  now  coiKKuitraling  in  Italy,  and  the  cap- 
ital was  becoming  absolutely  deinonilixcd.  In.  vain  the  Gracchi  at- 
teiDpLed  to  apply  a  Tccoedy.  Tbo  Roman  aristocracy  was  intoxicated, 
insatiate,  irresistible.  The  middle  class  was  gone;  there  was  gniinvvar 
nothing  but  profligate  noblos  and  a  diabolical  populace.  In  *^'**'^ 
tfas  midst  of  inconceivable  corruption,  the  Jugunhine  War  served  only 
to  postpone  for  a  moment  an  cxploaion  which  was  iiicvttabltx  Tlic  SeP' 
Tile  rebellion  in  Sicily  broke  out;  it  was  clost-d  by  tbo  extcrminalicm 
of*  million  of  those  unhappy  wretches:  vast  nambeia  of  Th.>*-r\Hi».ad 
them  were  exposed,  for  the  popular  amusement,  to  the  wild  "-^"^ 
booBia  in  the  arena.  It  vrxA  fullowcd  closely  by  the  revolt  of  the  Italian 
allict,  known  aa  the  Social  War — this  ending,  after  the  destruction  of  half 
a  milliou  of  men,  with  a  better  result,  in  the  extortion,  of  the  freedom  of 
Out  city  by  several  of  the  revolting  states.  Doubtless  it  was  the  in- 
trigues conncctAd  with  thcao  traneactions  that  bronght  the  Cimbri  and 
Teutons  into  Italy,  and  furnished  an  opening  for  tho  rivalries  of  iilarias 
and  Sylla,  who,  in  turn,  filled  l^^me  with  slaughter.  The  same  spirit 
bloke  oat  under  tho  gladiator  Spartacum :  it  was  only  cheeked  for  a  time 
by  roAorting  to  the  most  awful  atrocities,  such  as  tbo  crucifixion  of  pris- 
oneni,  to  appear  under  anotherform  in  the  conspiiacy  of  Catiline.  And 
now  it  was  plain  that  the  contest  for  eupremo  power  lay  between  a  few 
lanclnig  men.  It  found  an  isdu*;  in  l!ic  first  triumvirato — a  cnio^  oowb. 
nttkin  of  Pompey,  Craasus,  and  Ca?sar,  who  usurped  the  «"*'*'p»«'^ 
lie  power  of  the  senate  and  prople,  and  Iwund  themselves  by  oath  to 
lit  nothing  to  bo  done  without  their  unanimous  consent.  AlTotra 
theo  passed  through  their  inevitable  course.  The  death  of  Crassus  and 
the  bdttlc  of  Pbarwdia  left  Ca-sar  the  mAster  of  the  world.  (>„,  ihn-umMr 
At  tbia  mom«nt  nothing  could  have  prevented  the  incvita-  '"'•''"'^ 
ble  result  TU«  daj;ger  of  Brutus  merely  removed  a  man,  but  it  left  the 
fiKt.  Tho  baldc  of  Actium  reafArmed  the  destiny  of  Home,  and  the 
death  of  the  republic  was  illnntratcd  by  tho  annexation  of  Egypt.  The 
^role  of  conquest  around  the  Mediterranean  was  complete ;  the  function 
republic  was  discharged :  it  did  not  paea  away  prematurely. 
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From  til  is  •ttatcmpnt  of  tbc  gcognipliicnl  cunrcr  of  Bomc,  we  majr  turn 
to  roQccl  i>u  tho  [wliLical  priucijilcs  nrliicli  itiepireii  bcr.  Kruin  u  rouotc 
AwtMBmiir  aiiti<iuity  wars  Uail  been  engaged  in  for  the  parpoae  of  ob- 
**•*"•""*"■  buoiug  a  supply  of  labor,  tlio  eouquoror  oompolling  thow 
vbom  bo  bail  spared  to  cultivate  bis  fields  and  servo  Uim  aa  slaveA. 
Under  a  system  of  traDsitory  military  ilomiaatioD,  it  was  more  expo 
diont  to  exhaust  a  people  at  onoc  b^  tlic  mo«t  unsparing  plunder  tLau 
to  be  content  with  a  tribute  i>cri<Klioally  paid,  but  ncccssanly  nuccrtMii 
in  tbo  viciasitodeft  of  years.  These  elementary  principles  of  the  poltor 
of  auiiqiuLy  were  included  by  the  Somalia  lu  their  system  viih  modifi* 
cationa  und  impruvcmenla. 

The  rt-publict  during  lis  whole  career^  illoslrabea  the  ohMtrvutiou  ibsl 
tlio  syetcm  on  whicb  it  was  founded  included  no  conception  of  tbe  aot- 
unl  relations  of  nuui.  It  dealt  with  him  ns  a  thing,  not  aa  a  being  en* 
Uoved  with  inalienable  rights.  I^.*cognt7.ing  power  iia  its  only  mensan 
of  value,  it  could  never  accept  thu  principle  of  tlio  equality  of  all  meo 
ID  the  cyo  of  ihc  law.  The  subjugation  of  Sicily,  Afiitn,  Grcooo,  yraa 
D«p«f«i*B«»«'  quickly  followed  by  the  de]>opuIation  of  those  oouuthc«,  u 
jdMButu^ueM.  Livy,  Ptutun:ii,  Strubo,  and  I'olybius  testify.  Can  thoro  bo 
ft  more  fearful  iustauco  than  the  conduct  of  Paulus  iBmilius,  who,  at 
the  conquest  of  KplniH,  inurden?d  or  carried  into  Rlarery  150,000  per- 
aons?  At  tho  taking  of  Thulx's  whole  faniilics  woni  llius  di^jotcd  ul^ 
and  these  not  of  the  lower,  but  of  the  respectable  kind,  of  whom  it  hits 
boon  significantly  said  that  they  were  trnnspon»l  into  Italy  to  be  wii' 
ed  down.  In  Ii&ly  itself  the  oonsumpUun  of  life  was  so  great  that  then 
WHS  no  possibility  of  the  slaves  by  birth  meeting  the  requirement,  and 
the  supply  of  othera  by  war  became  Dcoeasary.  To  these  «lavcfl  tbe 
Aii«tt7«f  ow  laws  were  atrociously  unjust.  Tacitus  has  recorded  tlirit  •m 
iMM.  tho  occnsion  of  the  murder  of  Pcdanias,  after  a  solemn 

io  the  senate,  the  particulars  of  wbicli  ho  fumisbeti,  the  iui<  i'  :  ..  -..^ 
were  enforced, and  four  hundred  slaves  of  the  deceased  w<.r'  ^<  t  to 
death,  when  it  was  obvioua  to  every  oae  that  scftrocly  any  of  ihcm  had 
known  of  the  crime  Tho  horrible  maxim  that  not  only  the  staves 
within  aliDUse  io  which  a  master  was  murdered,  but  even  tliOM  witUn 
a  circle  sup|x«c<l  to  be  measured  by  tlic  ruich  of  liia  vokc,  should  be  put 
to  death,  cltowR  us  the  Email  vnluo  of  tha  life  of  thenc  unfortunalea,  and 
the  facility  with  which  they  could  bo  replaced.  Their  vast  Duznben 
Deef^iKarily  ina<lc  every  citizen  a  soldier;  ilii}  culiuro  of  the  Iui:d  und  the 
maniiruoturiii^  pTuocs8«»,  the  pursuits  of  Inbor  and  industr.  •  —  -j;. 
■»i>i<&*ta  sigm-d  to  them  with  contempt.    The  relation  of  ii  m 

tkm^riMn*.  audi  n  social  (<ystcm  is  nigniftoaotly  ^own  by  :  <o 

ootirtii  MlJiualcd  tho  amount  of  any  injury  he  bad  r>^^  ^  > 
•go  his  roaster  had.  thftreby  t<u«lain«d.    To  such  a 
lea  boen  dcvclopol,  that  davo  bbor  was  actoslly  ahiS4»!J'  than  biiiuial 
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labor,  and,  as  a  oonsequeuoe,  much  of  the  work  that  wo  perfonn  by  cat- 
Ue  vraa  Ujcd  done  bj  meii.  Tlie  class  of  independ«at  hirelings,  wUidi 
abould  have  consdtuied  the  chief  strength  of  the  cotintry,  disappeared, 
lAboT  itself  bcooming  fo  ignoblo  that  the  poor  citizca  could  not  bo  an 
■itisan,  but  must  remain  a  paupftr — a  sturdy  beggar,  (wcpccting  from  the 
StBto  bread  nnd  omugomcnts.  The  personal  unclciinnesB  end  shilllces 
condition  of  these  lower  claases  were  tLa  truo  oauflea  of  the  prevalence 
of  leprosy  and  other  loathsome  diseases.  Attempt*  at  Bauitary  imjjrovc- 
ment  were  repeatedly  matle,  but  they  so  imperfectly  answered  the  pu> 
pos«  ihat  epidemics,  occurring  from  time  to  time,  prodaoed  a  dreadful 
mortality.  Kvcu  under  the  Ciesara,  after  all  tliat  had  been  done,  Ihero 
ms  DO  essential  amendnicnt.  Tho  assertion  is  tnio  that  tho  Old  World 
Dover  rooovercd  from  ilia  great  plagQO  in  tho  tirao  of  M.Antoninus, 
brouyhl  by  the  army  from  the  Parthian  War.  In  the  reign  of  Titus  Wa 
thomand  persons  died  in  one  day  in  Rome. 

Tfao  slarc  system  bred  that  thorough  contempt  for  trade  which  «■!• 
Dttled  the  Komaua.  They  never  grudged  even  the  Carthaginians  a 
mxrket.  It  threw  them  into  tho  oocupaiion  of  the  donia^gue,  making 
ihem  spend  their  lives,  when  not  engat/ed  in  war,  in  the  intrigues  of  po- 
litical lactioM,  the  lurbulenoo  of  public  elections,  the  escitenient  of 
lawBatta.  They  were  the  flret  to  discover  that  the  privilege  of  intcr- 
|U«tuig  Uws  ia  nearly  equal  to  that  of  making  th&m;  and  to  this  haa 
baea  rightly  attributed  their  turn  for  jurisprudence,  and  tbo  prosperity 
of  adroailos  among  them.  The  disappearance  of  the  hireling  class  was 
the  immedtato  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  repiibtio  and  the  institution 
of  tlie  empire-,  for  the  aristocracy  were  left  without  any  antagonist,  and, 
therefore,  without  any  rcslmint  They  broke  up  into  factions,  invf)lv- 
ii^  tho  country  iu  civil  war  by  their  struggles  with  each  other  for 
power, 

Tha  political  maxims  of  tho  republic,  for  the  most  part,  rejected  the 
ancient  system  of  devastating  a  vanquished  state  by  an  instant,  unspar- 
ing^ and  crushing  plunder,  which  may  answer  very  well  where  the  ten* 
tin  18  expected  to  be  brief,  but  docs  not  aoconl  with  tho  form-  ^^  „,,ij^ 
via  subdue,  rctab,  advance.  Yet  depopulation  was  the  nee-  *™- 
CHirf  JncidcQt  Italy,  Sicily,  Asia  Minor,  Gaul,  Germany,  .were  full  of 
poopte,  but  they  greatly  diminished  under  Roman  occupation.  Her 
maxims  were  capable  of  being  realized  with  facility  through  her  mili- 
tary organization,  particularly  that  of  tho  legion.  In  some  nations 
Colooiea  are  ibnnded  for  commercial  purpoccs,  in  othcra  for  getting  rid 
of  an  excess  of  poptilation :  the  Roman  colony  implies  the  idea  of  a  gar- 
lisoa  and  an  active  military  intent.  Each  l^on  wns,  in  fact,  so  con- 
Btmelt'd  as  to  bo  a  small  but  coniploto  army.  In  whatever  country  it 
might  be  encamped,  it  was  in  quick  communication  with  the  head-quar- 
ters at  Bomc;  and  this  not  metaphorically,  but  materially,  as  was  shown 
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bjthc  building  of  the  necessary  miUinry  roiuls.  The  idea  of] 
occupation,  which  was  thus  implitit],  did  uoL  admit  thu  txpedicooy  <d 
deraitUiiiiig  a.  country,  but,  on  the  contrary,  led  to  the  enooaragemeot  df  • 
provtuciul  ]<ros[)cnty,  because  the  greater  the  riches  the  greator  tbo  ay- 
paoity  fur  tiut&uotu  Such  principles  wen  id  hanniniy  vitb  thu  oaotli- 
tioBB  of  solidity  and  security  of  thu  Boman  power,  which  proverbially 
bad  nut  risuu  in  a  single  day — was  not  the  crcntion  of  a  single  foilnnata 
Boldier,  bui  represented  iho  setlled  policy  of  many  centuries.  In  tiie  act 
of  conquest  Rome  was  inhuman ;  she  tried  to  ntriko  a  blow  tbat  tbere 
would  never  be  any  occasion  to  repeat;  no  one  was  spared  wbo  by 
ability  might  inconvenience  her;  but,  the  catastrophe  onco  over, 
goneral  ibing,  the  vanqniehed  had  no  occasion  to  complain  of  hur  rata 
Of  courw,  in  the  sbadow  of  puUto  jusUoe,  private  wrong  and  opprcsnoa 
were  often  concealed.  Her  ofTicciB  accamulated  enormous  ibnune^ 
which  havo  never  since  been  equaled  in  £uro{^>e,  through  tnjuatioo  and 
extortion.  Somodmes  the  like  occurred  in  titncs  of  pablio  Tiolence; 
thus  BnitQs  made  Asia  Minor  pay  five  years'  tribuio  at  ouce,  and  ahoit* 
ly  after  Antony  oompelled  it  to  do  it  again.  The  extent  lo  wbich  ro> 
ogni»-d  and  legitimate  exactions  were  carried  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
ti])on  tlic  institution  of  tho  empire  iho  annual  rcrcnucs  were  about  two 
hundred  millions  of  doUais. 

Tho  comparativo  value  of  metals  in  Borne  is  a  ngni6cant  polioeal  iir- 
dication.  Bullion  rapidly  inciensed  during  the  Carthag^an  warn.  At 
VdwBfftil  ^'^  0]>cmng  of  the  first  Punic  War  silver  and  copper  were  at 
MliUfw.  1  to  »60 ;  at  the  second  Punic  War  tbo  ralio  had  fidleo,  and 
iras  1  to  160;  soon  allcr  there  was  another  fUI,  and  it  became  1  lo  128. 
Tho  n>pub]i6  debased  the  ooinago  by  reducing  its  weighty  tho  ompire  hy 
alloying  it 

Tho  science,  art,  and  political  condition  of  nations  are  often  illustntcd 
by  their  coinage.  An  ialcreaUng  view  cf  the  progrcas  of  Europe  might 
be  obtained  from  a  philcM>plucAl  study  of  its  uumimiatlo  retnaina.  Ilia 
■UDplicity  of  tho  earlier  ages  is  indicated  by  the  pure  mtrer,  murh  tut  il^t 
»■!■!  ii  1 1  II  coined  at  Croiona  B.C.  fitX)— tho  reign  of  Philip  nf 
fwr'-rriffiaS'J**'  Macedon  by  tho  native  unalloyed  gold.  A  pru'li^il  d^ 
**""■  clino  in  Roman  proapcrily  iii  wore  than.  6hado\\  y 

tbogmdualdeterioralaonof  its  money;  for,  ns  evil  times  bclVi.  ;mv  .^>.^ 
tbo  •ropcrors  were  compelled  to  utter  a  fhlao  coinage.  Tbiut,  nnd^  Ve» 
paslan,  A.D.  69,  tlio  silver  money  contiuned  nlKrat  onu  founh  of  ita 
weight  of  copprr;  nndcr  Antoninus  Pius,  A.D.  1S3,  moro  than  ona 
tliird;  under  Comiotxlus,  A.D.  180,  neatly  ono  balf;  under  Gonlian, 
A.U  ^G,  Iht-re  was  ndd(;d  to  the  silver  more  thn'  f 

copper,    Kay,  underOalUenu»,a  ooinngo  was  ibul  i    .     , ,    :, ^i 

silver,  in  wluoh  the  two  £rst  metals  exceed  tbo  last  by  more  than  two 
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:o  Ruinan  demaf50j;ues,  as  is  tlie  instinct  of  their  kind,  made  politi- 
cal ca()ilal  by  attackiug  iuiiuatrial  capital.  They  lowewd  the  mte  of  in- 
tetoil,  prohibiujd  iuteresi,  and  otlen  attempted  tiie  abolition  of  drhts. 

The  contreiitnition  of  power  and  increase  of  imiuorality  proceeded 
vilh  an  equ^  step,    in  its  earlier  ages,  tho  Itoman  dommion  vas  exe^ 
ebod  by  a  foir  thooaand  persons ;  iLea  it  passed  into  Uio  handa  of  some 
acx>Te  IJunilies ;  then  it  was  sustnined  for  a  moment  by  indi-  indMomiUsdi. 
vidaab,  and  at  la^t  was  seized  by  ono  man,  who  became  tbe  fumu  UMiiiut. 
MMlter  of  120  millions.     As  tlie  proccsA  went  on,  tho  virtues  which 
had  adorned  the  earlier  times  di»appcaced,  and  iu  the  end  wej-c  replaced 
hj  Crimea  5Qoh  as  tho  world  bad  never  before  -vntnesBed  and  nerer  will 
An  evil  day  in  approaching  when  it  beetnnoa  recugiiiited  in  a 
unity  that  the  only  standard  of  social  distinction  i»  wealth.     That 
was  ttoQD  luUowcd  iu  Bouii:  by  its  uunvoidable  confieqneiice,  a  gov* 
snuDOit  founded  upon  two  domestic  etemenle,  corruption  and  ten-orism. 
Ka  laoguage  can  describe  the  state  of  that  capital  &ncr  the  civil  wars. 
Tlic  acoumulntion  of  power  and  wealth  pave  rise  to  n  universal  deprav- 
i^.     Law  ceased  to  be  of  any  valne.     A  suitor  must  deposit  a  bribe  be- 
ion  n  trial  could  be  lutd.     The  Hoeiul  fabric  was  a  festering  mass  of  ^o^ 
■tennf*qi,     The  people  had  bt^come  a  populace ;  the  aristocracy  was  dc- 
nooioc;  Uic  city  was  a  hell.    Xo  crime  that  the  annals  of  buaioa 
wiekcdnctt  coo  diow  was  lcl\  uuperpctraled :  remorseless  murders;  the 
bBtrayal  of  pareots,  husbands,  wives,  friouds;  poisoning  reduced  to  a 
Wiitem;  adulteiy  degenuraliiig  into  iuoe«l«,  and  crimes  that  in,«,iuirai«  rf 
out  not  be  written.    Womeu  of  tho  higher  class  were  so  ^J^^;.i^ 
laadvious,  depraved,  and  ilangerous,  that  men  could  nob  be  """•"»• 
ooojpollcd  to  contract  matrimony  with  them ;  marriage  was  displaced  by 
(Doanbinagc;  even  virgins  were  guilty  of  inconocivnble  immodesties; 
gnat  officers  of  suite  and  ladies  of  the  court,  of  promiscuous  baths  and 
naked  exhibitions.     In  the  time  of  Ca^i^ar  it  had  become  necessary  for 
tka  government  to  interfere,  and  actually  put  a  premium  on  marriages 
He  gave  rewards  to  women  who  had  many  children;  prohibited  those 
,lB»re  under  forty-tivo  years  of  age,  and  who  had  no  children,  from 
jewels  and  rithiig  in  littora,  hoping  by  such  social  disabilities 
to  correct  the  evil.     It  went  on  from  bad  to  worae,  to  that  Augustus,  in 
view  of  tb«  general  avoidance  of  legal  marriAgc  and  resort  to  concubin- 
age with  slaves,  was  compelled  to  impose  penalties  on  the  nnmarricd — ^to 
enact  that  tfaey  should  not  inherit  by  w^l  except  from  rclationB.    Kot 
that  the  Koman  women  refrained  from  tho  gratification  of  their  desires; 
thi^r  depravity  impelled  thorn  Lo  such  wicked  |imeticcH  m  cim  not  be 
lumed  in  a  modern  book.    They  actually  reckoned  the  years,  not  by 
Iba  consuki,  but  by  the  men  they  had  lived  with.     To  be  childless,  and 
Iberefore  without  the  natural  restraint  of  a  family,  was  looked  upon  as 
a  (angular  felicity.    Plutarch  oomctly  touched  the  poiat  when  bo  said 
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Uial  the  Romans  msrricd  to  be  hcira  and  not  to  have  heirs.    Of  offeni 
iliitl  do  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  atrocity,  but  which  cJiciLc  vot  loaUiir 
BQcb  as  gluttony  und  the  most  debauched  laaiory,  Hid  annals  of  the  tiim» 
furnish  disgusting  prooft.    It  was  &aid,  "They  cat  that  ti 

and  vomit  that  they  may  eat."     At  tlio  taking  of  i*  .^^__.:,  -^ 

hundred  of  tbe  most  di^ngujghed  citizens  were  solemnly  sacriltccd  at 
the  altar  of  Divus  Julius  by  Octavianl  A  ro  these  the  deeds  of  cdriliaxl 
men,  or  tbe  liotiags  of  canoibals  diunk  witU  blood  ? 

Tbo  higher  classes  ou  all  sides  exhibited  n  total  extinction  of  moral 
nvvMnirMn  principle ;  the  lower  were  practical  ntheigts.  ^Vho  can  |>p- 
ujMtan.  j-Qgg  ^jjg  jmiials  of  the  lanperors  without  being  shocked  ai 
the  manner  in  which  men  died,  meeting  their  bte  with  the  obtuac  Iran* 
qailliiy  that  cbonictenzed  the  beasts?  Accntoiion  nitb  n  privnti:  mnii- 
date  appears^  and  forthvith  the  victim  opens  his  reins  and  d)<\«  in  a 
warm  bath.  At  the  best,  all  that  was  doue  was  to  strike  at  the  tyninL 
Men  despairingly  acknowledged  that  tbe  system  itself  was  utterly  past 
ottre* 

That  in  tboM  fitatcmcntfi  I  do  not  cxc^gcrato,  hear  what  Tndlus  sayst 
"  The  holy  ocrcmonies  of  ivligion  were  violnled ;  adultery  reigning  willi> 
out  control;  the  adjacent  islands  Jllled  witli  exiles;  roekit  and  (U*at 
ii„l,„,  placet  ilainul  with  clnndciitine  murders,  and  Rome  i 
afiMiia.  ^tj^  Qj*  horrors,  where  nobility  of  descent  and  Bpleiiu._.  ■■.  .^r- 
tunc  marked  dqcii  out  for  destruction ;  where  the  vigor  of  mind  thai 
aimed  at  civil  dignities,  and  the  modesty  that  declined  thein,  wcr•^  of- 
fcn£Cd  without  distinction  ;  where  virtue  was  a  crime  that  led  to  ci'rtaiu 
rnin ;  where  the  guilt  of  informers  and  the  wages  of  their  inirjuity  were 
alike  (U'tf-stubic;  wheru  the  MOcidotal  onlor,  the  coiisulor  dignity,  tlie 
govemmcnt  of  provinces,  and  even  thocabinet  of  the  princ«,  wen  Mixed 
by  that  cxecntbic  race  as  their  lnwfal  prey ;  where  nothing  was  ■acre^, 
nothing  safe  from  tbe  hand  of  rapadty ;  where  ulavca  were  sabomed,  or 
by  their  own  malevolence  excited  against  ibdrmnstera;  where  fVeemn 
betrayed  ttidr  patrons,  and  he  who  had  lived  without  an  enemy  died  by 
tbo  treachery  of  a  friend.'' 

Sut,  though  them  were  the  oonscquenon  of  the  conoentration  of  pow> 
er  and  wealth  in  the  eity  of  Some,  it  was  otherwise  in  the  expanse  of 
■igpto ^1  the  empire.  The  effect  of  Itomon  domination  was  the  oo- 
BST^  sotion  of  all  the  liulo  wont  that  hod  hcrctJiforo  been  waged 
between  adjooent  pt-oplr.     Tliey  cjcchanged  independence  for  jteaee. 

Moreover,  imdtfais;  in  the  end,  was  of  the  utmoet  irrr  " io  them  alt, 

unreittTicled  oommeicc  cnaoed,  direct  trade  arising  :  -Al  {tarts  of 

tbe  empire.     The  Meditermnoan  nations  were  hrou^tt  clo«rr  1o  each 

other,  and  became  oummon  ■•■'—r '■  ~  ■  •'  '■:■■}■  i—."-t- ■' -  •-    ■  •' -n 

the  world.    ArtSt  Bcicnocs,  . ; 

tbe  moot  dinant  oountric*  could  hpost  oi'  noble  loodo,  aciuodueta,  bridflw^ 
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uiil  grent  works  of  engineering.  In  bnrbftroiJB  places,  the  legions  tbat 
vrero  iuteoded  am  garrisoDs  proved  to  be  foci  of  civilization.  For  tbc 
tproTinces,cven  the  wickedness  of  Borne  waa  not  without  aome  good. 
if  ram  ono  quartur  com  had  to  bo  brought;  from  another,  clothing; 
IfixHii  another,  Iu2:uric3;  and  Italy  had  to  pay  for  it  all  la  coin.  Sbo 
I  nothing  to  export  in  return.  By  lliis  there  was  a  tendency  to  cquiU* 
imtion  of  w«allU  in  all  parta  of  the  empire,  and  a  perpetual  movement 
—^  of  money.  Nor  was  the  advantage  altogether  material ;  there  were  con* 
■  joined  inieUcclual  reaulia  of  no  hitle  value.  Superstition  and  thwiwimI^. 
Btbe  amazing  credulity  of  the  old  times  disi^pcared.  In  the  »»*«™«"- 
l^fltst  Panic  War,  Africa  was  loofccd  upon  as  a  land  of  monstere;  it  had 
serpents  large  enough  to  stop  arhiies,  and  headless  men.    Sicily  bad  its 

■  QyolofM,  giantR,  enchantresses ;  goMcri*applics  grew  in  Spain ;  the  mouth 
of  HidI  was  on  the  shores  of  tbc  Kuxiue.  The  marchcis  of  the  legions 
and  the  voyages  of  merchants  made  all  these  phantasms  vanish. 

It  wu  the  neocssKiry  consequence  of  her  military  aggrandizement  tbat 
I  tbo  ethnical  element  which  rtally  constituted  Komc  should  i«»«pp«r«B^«  rf 
I  expire.     A  small  nucleus  of  men  had  undertaken  to  con-  omemBaL 

llie  Mediterranean  world,  and  bad  succeeded.     In  doing  this  they 

,  difTiucd  themselves  over  an  immense  geographical  surface,  and  uce* 

oiBanly  became  lost  iu  the  ina;^  with  whicli  they  mingled.    On  the 

Other  band,  tho  deterioration  of  Italy  was  insured  by  the  slave  system, 

and  the  rain  of  Rome  was  accomplished  before  the  barbarians  touched 

it     "Whoever  inqmns  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  will 

^  find  his  answer  in  asourtainiug  what  had  become  of  the  Romans. 

H      Tho  extinction  of  prodigies  and  superstitious  legends  was  occasioued 

H  tqr  increased  travel  through  the  merging  of  many  separate  nations  into 

P  one  great  empire.    Intellectual  commtinicatloa  attends  material  commu- 

Dioatiou.    ThospreodofRoman  influencearound  thoborders  Bmuowjivwi 

of  the  iloditcrrajiean  produced  a  tendency  to  homogeneous  muMtiiiavu, 

tliDUgbt  cmiuently  daogeroos  to  the  many  forma  of  faith  professed  by  so 

toany  difierenk  people. 

After  Tarquin  vas  expelled  the  sacerdotal  class  became  altogether 
subordinate  to  the  mihtary,  whoao  whole  histoiy  sliowa  ihfit  tbey  re- 
garded religion  as  a  mere  state  institution,  without  any  kind  of  philo- 
■opbknl  significance,  and  chieHy  to  be  vahic<l  for  the  control  it  famished 
OTor  vulgar  minda.  It  presented  itself  to  them  in  tho  light  of  a  branch 
of  industry,  from  which  profit  might  be  made  by  thoM)who  pracllood  it. 
They  thought  no  more  of  concerning  themselves  individually  about  it 
than  in  taking  an  interest  in  any  other  branch  of  lucrative  tmdc.  As 
to  any  examination  of  iu  intellectual  basi-i,  tbey  were  not  sophistfi,  but 
aoldicTSi,  blindly  following  the  pnscribcd  institutions  of  .^^  mnAqtianiaw 
iboir  country  with  as  little  question  as  its  military  com-  '"•W""*^ 
mands.    For  these  reasons,  throughout  the  time  of  tho  republic,  and 
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also  ander  tho  cari_y  cmpcrorB,  there  never  was  mnt-h  t-  '  -o  iho 

domcsticaUon  of  any  kiml  uf  worebip  in  Bomo.  luilwxl,  u...  ,.^ —  of  ilw 
conqnercd  countrka  wore  ivtabltshecl  there  to  the  gmlUkatUn  of  tha 
national  vaoi^.    From  this  oommingling  of  vron^ip  in  i)i  1 

unercomtnunication  of  Ultais  in  tbu  profiiices,  the  mosl  iinporu: 

BfOK. 

For  it  T017  BOOD  w«8  apparent  that  tho  politioa]  unity  which  haJ  bce^ 
established  over  so  great  a  geographical  Burfhco  was  the  forerunner  of 
i.t-rt*ii'n>  t««-  intcllcciaal,  and  therefore  icligioua  unity.  Polytheasm  bfr 
SriLtahim  coine  prftcdcally  iacozuistent  with  the  Itoinnn  empin*,  imi 
a  IcndeDcy  arose  for  the  introduction  of  some  form  of  monothetam. 
Ajiart  from  tho  operations  of  Bcofion,  it  m  dear  that  the  nxogDitJoa  bjr 
so  Diany  natlotu  of  otK  emperor  ftinst  soon  be  followed  bj  thr,  acknovl* 
«dgro«rht  of  oue  Crod.  Tbcro  is  a  disposition  fur  unifonnity  among  peo- 
ple who  are  BiBSOclated  bjr  a  common  jiolitioal  bond.  Moreover,  th« 
rivalries  of  a  hundred  priegthoods  imparted  to  polytheism  R'<  ifi 

woikucs3;  but  monotlicism  implies  oentralizaLJon,  an  or^:i 
larehy,  aad  therefore  coarcotration  of  jrower.  The  diQervtii  uiierejts 
and  eoUisions  of  multitudinous  forms  of  religion  gapped  individual  fftith; 
a  diffusion  of  pmctical  atheism,  manifested  by  a  total  iDdilTi^n^nce  to  all 
fscrcmonics,  except  so  far  as  they  were  Bhows,  wan  the  result,  \\w  whol« 
community  falling  into  on  unbelieving  and  godlesR  state.  Tl-  '"  -—  -f 
eujiersiitiou  through  which  the  ualiooal  mind  had  phased  wn.-< 
founded  upon  the  reoognition  of  an  incessant  intervention  of  umiiy  di- 
viuities  duUrrmiuiug  human  affairs;  but  such  a  faith  became  BXtiuct  by 
degrees  among  the  educated.  Uow  waa  it  possible  that  buman  m«oo 
Khoiild  deal  otherwise  with  all  the  cootmdictions  and  nbDnniities  of  m 
tiioiiBBDd  indigenous  and  imported  dciUc6,oacbaisBertiQg  his  iocoDststent 
pntctnons.  A  god.  "who  in  his  native  grove  or  temple  has  been  pom- 
mount  and  anqueatioaod,  siiiku  into  inHignificanee  when  be  is  broagtit 
into  a  crowd  of  cooipoera.  In  this  ruspeot  there  ia  no  difl!er«Bce  b» 
twoeo  gods  and  men.  Great  ciliea  arc  great  Icvelers  of  both.  He  wbo 
has  Btood  forth  in  undue  proportions  ia  the  solitude  of  the  oooiitJ^,Biolci 
out  of  ohMtrration  in  the  solitude  of  u  crowd. 

The  mofiC  auperticial  statement  of  philoeo|)hy  among  the  Iloiusns,  if 
philosophy  it  can  be  called,  shows  n«  how  completely  :  '  -  sentl- 
11,11,)^  mrnt  wu  eSaoed.    The  pri;j«i:DC«>  orBkepiiciJ  il.  't'ti  in 

'"■•*''      thcexphutatioc8orTcrt!ntiii«  YarTO,B.C.  110,  tJiat 
poiaoTphio  goda  am  to  bo  received  as  mere  omblcmii  oft}  f 

matter;  und  the  general  tendency  of  the  times  may  be  p^ii  <n 

Vmu.  vamauM.  the  poem  of  Lncretiua:   hia  reconn  ].9 

mind  ahould  be  cninncipntcti  from  the  foarof  the  gt.-i-',  n'--^  iiuuiUiMtuua 
a^niiiflt  the  iiniDortality  of  ihe  soul ;  hia  Bottiog  forth  Nature  ws  the  uoly 
Qod  to  bu  ifondiipod.    In  Cicero  wo  no  how  fcoblo  aed  wavoioy  « 
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to  lifa  in  aperioj  of  trouble  pbilcsopliy  had  become,  and  how  one 
rho  wished  lo  stand  iu  the  attitude  of  chief  ihiukur  of  his  tinua  vas  uo 
more  than  a  servile  copyist  of  Grecian  predeceasora,  giving  to  hia  works 
ttol  &D  air  of  masculine  and  iiidcjicndent  thought,  but  aimiag  at  cIma 
loeaeat  eifi»t  rather  thati  a  solid  durability ;  for  Cicero  addresses  hitn- 
■elf  more  to  tho  public  than  to  phUosophcrg,  cxhibiUug  herein  his  pro* 
ilssioQal  tendency  as  an  advocate.  Under  n  thin  veil  he  hides  an  undis* 
gaued  skepticism,  and,  with  tiic  inDtinct  of  a  placeman,  Icjtns  rather  to 
tbe  inrGStigation  of  public  concerns  than  to  the  profouiui  and  abstract 
topics  of  philosophy.  As  1^  the  ca3o  vith  superficial  mea,  he  sees  no 
dii&rCDce  botncca  tho  epeculativc  and  the  exact,  confusing  them  to- 
getber.  He  feels  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  communicate  truth  publiuly, 
•speoiBlljf  that  of  n  religious  kind.  Doubtless  herein  vie  shull  agree 
when  wo  fiud  that  he  believes  Qod  to  he  nothing  more  than  the  soul  of 
tbo  world ;  disoovere  many  serious  objections  to  tho  doctrine  of  Proyi* 
denca;  iaainoates  that  the  ^ods  are  only  poetical  creations;  is  uncertain 
whether  tho  soul  is  immortal,  but  is  clear  that  the  popular  doctrioo  «f 
pnuisbmeut  in  the  world  to  come  is  only  an  idle  fable. 

It  was  the  attribute  of  tlie  Bomans  to  impress  upon  every  thing  a 
practical,  character.  In  their  philosophy-  wc  continually  sec  tliis  dis- 
played, along  with  n  striking  inferiority  in  originid  thoughL  (nma*ea' 
Qointna  Scstius  admonishes  us  to  pursue  a  virtnoiui  life,  and,  *''"■  """^ 
as  an  niii  thereto,  enjoins  an  abstinence  jrom  meat.  In  this  opinion 
nany  of  Uie  Cynical  school  acquicfoe^l,  and  some,  it  is  said,  even  joined 
the  IJrahmans.  In  the  tnmblouB  times  of  the  first  Ciesars,  men  h.id  oc* 
osioa  to  derive  all  the  supjwrt  they  could  from  philasophy ;  there  wa* 
no  religion  to  sustain  them.  Amoug  tho  Stoics  there  were  some,  as 
Seneca,  to  wboav  we  can  look  back  with  pleasure.  Through  his  vtii- 
lap  he  exercised  a  considerable  infiucnee  on  subsequent  ages,  though, 
when  we  attentively  read  his  works,  vie  musl  attribute  this  not  so  much 
10  Iheir  intrinsic  value  as  to  their  happening  to  coincide  with  tlie  prev- 
afetit  tono  of  religious  thought  lie  enforces  the  necessity  of  a  cultiva- 
(ton  of  good  morals,  and  yet  ho  writes  ngmnst  the  rx^ligiou  of  bis  eoun- 
tiy,  its  obscTTODCCS,  and  requirements.  Of  a  iar  higher  grade  Xfa&  Epic- 
KKtu,  at  onoo  a  slnvo  and  a  philosopher,  though  ecaroely  to  v:puwM.  An. 
to  olMSed  OS  a  true  Stoic  lie  considers  man  as  a  mem  spoc-  '™''"*- 
tator  of  God  and  his  works,  and  trachea  that  every  one  who  can  no  Ion" 
gi*r  bear  the  miwrics  of  life  is,  upon  just  deliberation,  and  a  conscientious 
belief  that  tbc  gods  will  not  disapprove,  free  to  commit  suicide.  Uts 
nudm  is  that  all  have  a  part  to  pby,  and  he  has  done  well  who  has 
done  his  best — that  ho  must  look  to  conscience  as  his  guide.  If  Seneca 
aaid  that  time  alone  is  our  absolute  and  only  possession,  and  that  nnth* 
ii^  else  belongs  to  man,  Epictetos  taught  that  his  thoughts  arc  all  tJmi 
man  baa  any  power  over,  every  thing  else  being  beyond  bis  controL 
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w)  iW  emperor,  did  not  heaitAte  to  ocknowledgp 
]  .cu'tufl^  the  slave,  in  bis  attempt  to  guide  bia  lijii 
'  3  t^  lUe  Stoics,  lie  i-ecommeada  every  num 
'  u  from  sin,  and  prcfcra  religious  devotions  to 
>  -^  ia  this  departing  to  some  extent  from  tho 
.  iiu  sect ;  but  the  evil  times  on  ^vliich  men  bad  GiU* 
..  itip{iort  in  religious  consohtiona  rather  ibao  in 
V  [  ,j]'..il  inquiries.  lu  Maxiiiius  Tjrius,  A.D.  140,  we 
^Itonding  Bentiiaeiit,  enveloped,  it  is  true,  in  an  au:  of 
'  '^luntctmncing  an  impression  that  tbe  worship  of  images 
i.'W  unntocKsiiry  for  those  who  have  &  lively  rcnicmbranoo 
iit^tQ  ^lovv  liiuv  ouce  enjoyed  of  the  divine,  though  cxcdlent  for  tlio 
jiM^t-itmH  vulgar,  who  liave  furgottea  their  past.  Alexander  pf  Aphro- 
AjMwtoiM.  iljgui^  uxbibits  itie  tendency,  which  wia  becoming  very  prcva- 
Ituil,  u>  oittubinc  Plato  and  Aristotle.  He  treau  upon  Providence,  both 
ul«i  .'ii'-.oi.l  contingent;  consideis  its  bearings  upon  religion,  and  shows 
II  <    I  to  cultivate  the  pious  feelings  of  (ho  age. 

iji  <^aleu,  the  pUyeician,  I  shall  have  to  epcak  subsequently.  It  b 
aiiu.  •uffleiont  to  remark  that  lie  asserts  experience  to  be  the  oi^Ij 
auurce  of  knowledge ;  lays  great  stress  on  tlie  culture  of  matbemotics  and 
k'itiii,  uUscrving  that  he  himself  should  have  been  a  Pyrrhonist  bad  h 
uuk  \«xa  for  geometry.  In  the  Iclculogicol  doctrine  of  physiology  be 
oonsiilci-s  that  the  foundutious  of  a  true  theology  must  be  laid.  The 
phynicinns  of  the  times  exerted  no  little  influence  on  the  promotion  of 
such  views;  for  the  most  part  lhi>y  embraced  ihu  I'antheistio  docLrinc. 
At  ono  of  tbem,  Sexlus  Km]iiticus  may  be  mentioned ;  bis  works,  stUl 
nuaaining,  indicate  to  us  the  tendency  of  this  school  to  materialism. 

Such  was  the  tone  of  thonght  among  tbo  cultivated^Itomana;  and  to 
tLifl  philosophical  atheism,  among  them  vnta  added  on  atheism  of  indif- 
fcrenoe  among  the  vulgar.  But,  since  man  is  so  constituted  that  he  caa 
iMtawghkal  «»>•■  not  live  for  any  length  of  time  without  a  form  of  wordiip^ 
MuST^  '  it  a  evident  that  there  was  great  danger,  whenever  events 
■boald  bo  ripe  for  the  appearance  of  some  monothcistio  idea,  that  it 
might  cxtmo  in  a  base  aspect.  At  a  much  kter  period  than  that  wc  on 
Lero  OMuiderin^,  one  of  the  cmpcroi^  expressed  himself  to  the  e&d 
that  it  would  bo  necessary  to  give  liberty  for  the  exercise  of  a  somnl 
plilUwophy  amoug  the  higher  clamw,  and  provide  a  goigeoos  ouiemo- 
nlal  for  the  lower;  bo  saw  how  difBcult  it  is,  by  mere  stateBmanship,  to 
co-ordiiiAto  two  aucU  nquircmcnte,  in  tbcir  very  nature  eontnulidaiy. 
Tbitugh  polytbeiau  Imd  Jest  all  intellectual  strength,  the  nations  wbo 
bad  M  noi'^ '  1  v^'ith  it  could  not  be  exp^ted  to  bare  oeaaed 

itioQ  of  religion  and  corporeolizstioa 

emperor  was  only  a  more  remote  and 

1  and  vaniabed  kinga,  bat,  like  thnm, 


be  was  &  man.  There  was  danger  tbnt  tbe  theologioaX  system,  thus 
ohangtog  witli  the  political,  would  yield  only  expanded  aniliropomor^ 
pfaio  coDceptioiLt. 

ni-^ry  pcrjwmally  domonatrates  lliat  nations  cau  not  be  pcrraarcntly 

iDodilicd  uscept  by  principles  or  actions  coospiring  witli  their  existing 

feead«n«y.    Yiolenoo  jjerpetrated  ujKia  them  may  pass  away,  leaving, 

mrliaps,  lu  a  few  goucralioiis,  no  vestige  of  itself.    Even  Victor^'  is  cou- 

quered  by  Time,     Profound  clmngea  alona  ensue  wbcn  iviiMipie.,t*b.rf: 

the  operating  force  is  in  unison  witk  the  temper  of  the  ag&  Sj^'^thS^ 

InternatioDal  p«aco  among  so  many  people  once  in  cou-  '■™'*"<^ 

fiici — peace  andcr  the  auspices  of  a  gn^at  overahadowing  power ;  Iha 

ODi^  of  sentiment  and  brotherhood  of  feeling  fust  linding  its  way  round 

ibo  Mediternuieaa  shores;  the  interests  of  a  vast  growing  commerce,  □□• 

fettered  through  thu  absorption  of  so  many  little  kingdoms  into  one  great 

lepnblic,  were  silently  bringing  things  to  a  condition  that  jjolilical  force 

oould  be  given  to  any  religious  dogma  founded  upon  sentiments  of  mu- 

toal  regard  and  interest.    I^or  could  it  be  otherwise  than  that  among 

the  great  soldiers  of  those  times  one  would  at  last  arise  whoae  practi- 

obI  intelleot  would  discover  the  personal  advantages  that  must  aocruo 

|i     from  patting  biin-ieif  in  relation  with  tho  universally  prevailing  Idea. 

BUow  could  bo  better  Qiid  adbcrentii  from  tiic  ccntro  to  tho  remotest 

HcoTDor  of  the  cmpircy    And,  even  if  his  own  personal  intellectual  state 

Briwald  disable  him  from  accepting  in  its  fullness  the  special  form  in 

vhiah  the  idea  had  booome  embodied,  could  tbcro  be  any  doubt,  if 

^  lie  received  it,  and  was  tnio  to  it  as  a  politician,  though  ho  might  de> 

f  ^dino  it  as  a  man,  of  the  immense  power  it  would  yield  him  in  return— 

«  power  sufficient,  if  tbe  metropolis  should  resist,  or  bo  otlicrwisc  un- 

niled  to  his  designs,  to  enable  him.  to  found  a  rival  to  her  in  a  more 

eoogenial  place,  and  leave  her  to  herself,  tho  skeleton  of  no  much  glory 

and  of  lo  much  guilt 

Thus,  after  the  event,  we  car  plainly  see  that  the  final  blow  to  Poly- 
tbeism  was  the  suppression  of  tho  ancient  independent  nationalities 
tonnd  the  MeditcrroueAa  Sea;  and  that,  iu  like  manner,  Monotheism 
was  the  restUt  of  the  establishment  of  an  imperial  govern-  ■n»»ininj(it<*- 
inent  in  Rome.  But  tho  great  statesmen  of  tfaoae  times,  bw^d^twth* 
who  were  at  tbe  general  point  of  view,  must  liave  foreseen  in«MT>e>>. 
thai,  in  whatever  form  the  expected  change  came,  its  limits  of  delinition 
wotild  inevitably  bo  tboee  of  tho  empire  itself,  and  that  wherever  tho 
lujguago  of  KorfW  was  imdoretood  the  religion  of  Rome  would  prevail, 
la  tbe  coiiTHO  of  ages,  an  expansion  beyond  thoso  limits  might  ensue 
wherever  tbe  slate  of  things  was  congeDiol.  On  the  south,  beyond  tho 
mere  rwgc  of  Africa,  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  for — it  is  the  country  in 
which  man  lives  in  dcp;radation  and  is  happy.  On  tho  ra»t  there  wore 
icrcat  itosttbdood  and  tutoucfaed  monarchies,  having  their  own  types  of 
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.  umI  experienciDg  no  want  in  &  religious  respect.    But  on 

.<iM  were  nations  who,  thongb  tboy  verc  plunged  in  kideotu 

ri«w,  dlUiy  in  on  equal  degree  in  body  and  mind,  polj^ganiists, 

':>  druDkards  out  of  tticir  ciiuintcs'  skulla,  were  yet  capable  of  an 

.  .(d  car««r.    For  tbeso  tb«rc  was  a  glorious  partiuipation  in  Rtorc. 

ikxoupt  tbo  death  of  a  nation,  there  is  no  event  in  human  hidtory  inon 
profoundly  sokma  than  tbc  paseiug  away  of  an  anuicnt  religion,  though 
ivligious  idciA  are  transitory,  and  creeds  succeed  one  another  with  a 
periodicity  determined  by  the  law  of  cnntinaoiis  variation  of  hamu 
ihoughL  The  intellectual  epoch  at  which  wo  have  now  arrived  has  for 
iti  eaaential  characteristio  auch  a  succession  of  change — tho  abandcn- 
ntwoMww  ment  of  a  tinrt-honored  bat  obsolete  svstcm,  the  oeoeptanet 
ibtau.  oi  a  new  anu  uvmg  one ;  and,  m  tiie  mcipient  stages,  c^inioo 

BOOOGeding  opinion  in  a  well-marked  way,  until  at  length,  aAcr  a  few 
ceuturiea  of  fusion  and  solution,  there  crystallized  on  the  rcmuuiit  of 
Boman  power,  as  on  a  nucleus,  a  definite  form,  which,  slowly  modtf^'iug 
itself  into  the  Papacy,  served  the  purposes  of  Europe  for  more  than  a 
thousand  yeare  throughout  its  age  of  Faith. 

Id  this  abandoomvnt,  the  personal  conduct  of  the  edacated  clasMl 
very  powerfully  assisted.  They  outwardly  conformed  to  the  oeremo 
nial  of  the  limes,  reserving  their  higher  doctrines  to  thcmselvcSf  as  sonw- 
thing  beyond  vulgar  comprehenHion.  ConRidering  themselves  M  AD  ia- 
cmfccttJturRo-  tollcetQol  aristocracy,  tbey  stood  aloof,  and,  with  on  iU-coit 
ti  itai* piviaL  et^ated  smile,  oouseuted  to  the  tmneparcnt  fnlly  around 
them.  It  bad  come  to  an  evil  slate  whcu  authors  like  Polvbius  and 
Stiabo  apologised  to  tbcir  oorapeens  for  the  tradilicos  and  legends  they 
QStoQsibly  accepted,  on  tbc  ground  tbat  it  is  inconrenient  and  noedtesi 
to  give  popular  offense,  and  that  those  who  are  children  in  understaad- 
ing  must,  liko  those  who  are  children  in  age,  be  kept  in  order  by  bag- 
bearH.  It  had  come  to  an  evil  state  when  the  awful  ceremonial  of  for* 
mer  tunes  bad  degenerated  into  a  pageant,  played  oft'  by  an  infidd 
poestliQod  and  nnbcliuving  aristocracy ;  when  oniclcs  were  bcoomiog 
mate,  because  they  could  no  longer  withstand  the  sly  wit  of  the  initia- 
ted ;  when  the  miracles  of  the  aacionts  were  regarded  as  mere  lice,  uid 
of  coutumpoTarlea  m  feats  of  legerdemain.  It  hud  come  to  nn  c\nl  pul 
when  even  statesmen  received  it  as  a  maxim  tbat  "  when  the  peopli 
have  advanced  in  inteUcctual  culture  to  a  certain  point,  the  sacerdotal 
class  must  either  deceive  Lhem.or  oppress  them,  if  it  means  to  keep  its 
power." 

In  Bomo,  nt  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  intellectual  classes — philoso* 
pheru  nnd  statesmen — had  c'^^^'etely  craerjiHl  from  the  andcnt  model 
of  thought     To  tbfrm.  *  )  legends,  so  jeak>iialy  goanled  hy 

ji^MMoMkB  th  e  mere  fictions.    The  miraculous 

c  k  br  the  god  Mara,  an  ereat  from 
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which  their  ancestors  hod  deduced  with  pride  the  oelestial  origin  of- 
the  founder  of  their  city,  had  dwindled  into  a  mjth;  as  a  source  of  ac- 
tual rcltauce  and  trust,  the  intercession  of  Venus,  that  emblem  of  fenude 
Idveliness,  vith  Uie  fatlier  of  the  gatltt  in  behalf  of  her  human  Javorilea, 
abandoned ;  the  Sibylline  bouki^  ouce  belii;v>»I  to  contuD  all  that 
neocaBsiy  for  the  proeperitj  of  the  republic,  were  suspected  of  in 
oii^  mote  sinister  than  celestial ;  nor  were  insinuations  wanting  tliab 
from  time  to  time  they  hod  been  tampered  with  to  suit  the  expediency 
of  passing  interests,  or  even  that  the  triio  ones  were  lost  and  forgeries 
put  in  their  stead.  The  Greek  mythology  was  to  them,  as  it  is  to  us,  an 
object  of  reverence,  not  because  of  any  inherent  tnith,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  exquisite  embodiments  it  can  yield  in  poetry,  in  painting,  in 
nmrblo.  The  existence  of  those  illustrious  incn  who,  on  account  of 
their  useful  lives  or  excellent  example,  had,  by  the  pious  ages  of  old, 
been  uanctified  or  even  dei&ed,  was  denied,  or,  if  admitted,  tticy  were 
mgaidet]  as  ilje  exaggcratiomi  of  dark  and  bvbarous  times.  It  wag 
tfatia  with  jEsonli^ias,  Bacchus,  and  Herculi-s.  And  as  to  the  Tarious 
fbniu  of  worship,  the  multitude  of  sects  into  which  the  pagan  nations 
were  broken  up  offered  themi^vea  as  a  spectacle  of  imbecile  and  incoa- 
Bisieni  devotion  altogether  unworthy  of  attention,  except  so  far  aa  they 
might  be  ofase  to  the  interests  of  the  atate. 

Sach  was  the  position  of  things  among  the  educated.  In  one  sense 
they  had  passed  into  liberty,  in  another  they  were  in  bondage.  Their 
iikdisposittoD  to  encounter  those  inflictions  with  which  their  Ttuiitnt^Mm. 
illiterate  oontemporariea  might  visit  them  may  seem  to  us  surprising: 
th^  acted  ujt  if  they  thought  that  the  public  was  a  wild  bea.'^t  that  would 
Ulo  if  awakened  too  abruptly  from  its  dream ;  but  their  pufijllaniTnity, 
at  the  most,  oould  only  postpone  for  a  litUe  an  inevitable  day.  The  ig- 
aorant  cUtaKs,  whom  they  had  so  much  feared,  awoke  spontaneously 
in  dnc  seaaon,  and  saw  in  tho  clear  light  how  matters  stood. 

Of  the  Roman  emperors  there  were  noma  whose  inleUeotual  endow- 
Benla  were  of  tiie  highest  kind;  yet,  though  it  must  hare  been  plain 
10  them,  OS  to  all  who  turned  their  attention  to  the  matter,  in  what  dt- 
motion  society  was  driiUng,  they  let  things  take  their  course,  and  no  one 
lifted  A  finger  to  guide.  It  may  bo  said  that  the  genius  of  8i™™di*cr.f. 
Borne  manifested  itself  rather  in  physienl  than  in  intellectual  Mto<-ju.M. 
operations;  but  in  her  brst  days  it  was  never  the  genius  of  Rome  to 
abandon  great  events  to  frcodnicu,  cunuahs,  and  slaves.  By  such  it  was 
that  the  anci<'nt  go<la  were  politically  cost  aside,  while  tho  government 
ms  i|>edously  yielding  a  simulated  obedience  to  Lhetn,  and  hence  it 
WB9  not  at  all  surprising  that,  Boon  after  the  introduction  of  Christian* 
itv,  ltd  pure  doctrines  were  debased  by  a  commingling  with  ceromonica 
ctf  the  departing  creed.  It  was  not  to  bo  expected  that  the  poptdar 
mind  could  BpontaoeouGly  extricate  iteelf  iiom  the  vicious  circle  in 
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which  it  vas  itirolvod.  Nothing  but  philosophy  wns  competent  to  d» 
liver  it,  and  philo.wphy  lailed  of  iu  duly  at  the  critical  moment.  The 
dasgicsd  achol&r  need  scarcely  express  his  surpriae  tliat  the  Feriai  Alt' 
MiLD^niiiit  g"^  "*="=  continued  in  the  Church  as  the  Festival  St.  Petri 
RWfe^v*^  in  Tincula ;  that  even  to  oui  own-times  aa  image  of  the  holy 
"**•  Virgin  waa  carried  to  the  river  in  the  same  manner  as  in  tbe 

old  timea  was  that  of  Cybele,  and  that  many  pagan  riica  siiU  continue 
to  be  obeorvod  in  Home.  Had  it  been  in  such  incidental  particalan 
only  that  the  vestiges  of  paganism  were  pteservcd,  the  thing  would 
bare  been  of  little  moment ;  but,  as  all  who  have  cxamiocd  the  nabjeot 
very  well  know,  the  evil  was  far  more  general  and  far  more  profoand. 
When  it  was  nnnounccd  to  the  Ephesiaos  that  tho  Council  of  tJiat  plitcv, 
headed  by  Cyril,  had  decreed  that  the  Virgin  shoald  he  called  "the 
Mother  of  God,"  with  teara  of  joy  they  embraced  the  knees  of  their 
bt^op;  it  was  tbe  old  tnsUnct  peeping  out;  their  anocstons  would  hare 
done  the  same  for  Diana.  If  Trajan,  aflcr  ten  ccatarics,  oonld  have  re- 
visited Komc,  he  would,  without  difficulty,  have  recognized  tho  drama, 
though  the  nctora  and  scenery  had  all  changed ;  he  would  have  reflected 
how  great  a  mistake  had  been  committed  in  the  legislation  of  his  Teign^ 
and  how  much  better  it  is,  when  the  intellectual  basis  of  a  rebgion  is 
gone,  for  a  wise  government  to  abstain  from  all  compulsion  in  bebidf  of 
what  has  become  luiteDable,  aod  to  throw  itself  into  the  new  morenwot 
so  as  to  shape  the  career  by  assuming  tbe  lead.  Philosophy  is  tudev 
when  misapplied  in  support  of  things  which  common  sense  has  bcgua 
to  reject;  she  shares  in  the  discredit  which  is  attaching  to  them.  The 
Opportonity  of  rendering  herself  of  service  to  humanity  onoc  lost,  iget 
miiy  elapse  before  it  recurs  again.  Ignorance  and  low  interesta  seine 
the  moment,  and  fasten  a  burden  on  man  which  tho  strugglea  of  a  ihou- 
lUQd  years  may  not  sulBoe  to  cast  off.  Of  nil  tho  duties  of  an  enlight- 
ened government,  this  of  allying  itself  with  Philosophy  in  tho  critiool 
moment  in  which  society  is  passing  tlirough  so  serious  a  metamorphoBi* 
(tf  its  opinions  as  is  involved  in  tho  casting  off  of  its  ancient  invcstitore 
of  Faith,  and  its  assumption  of  a  new  one,  is  tbe  most  important,  for  it 
stands  coaneoted  with  things  that  outlast  all  temporal  oonoenia, 
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if^.^airt  latter  iModettM.-^TU  t'^Hey  of  O-iuianlinr, — UtaraUt  fiimrf//<t/litC>>rii*iai 
i^tf,  <Bfc/tlpt«yA  if  aiiiims  vffTtint  I'oictr. — Hit  pe/tonat  Retalvma  lo  it. 

TV  TVMttn'iM  QtMtTaTWry.—Jyiaiy  nf  ^^•"■—Tif  Ct/anrilif/yiera. 

TU  I'nfrtMMcf  tAe  JiitA/^  o/ itcmt  ra  A«/ironmg.— 77i*  Kotnnti  CAttrrAi  iU primitira  ttii«r. 
tlatte  i^atum. —  Caiwt  «/ ill  iitCTAmny  M'tabA,  hjlnmtt,  imd  Currftwui.—Slogti  <^kt 
J<inmi«HHiJ  Ikromyk  ikf  Pila^n,  y<*li!riiin,  and  UttfehimJX^Mtt, — ItivnirfiffdaBU^ 
opM  0/  Chntauiuaj^t,  Aieamdria,  and  Home. 

JlieaMity  0/  a  frmtiff  la  the  M'ttl  and  ettiiiiMtieat  Comdlt  ta  l*«  £uf. — Kature  ^  Aott 

Cbmaatt  ^Uti  o/fMHtijitat  PatMr. 

Tim  /VW  tkf  at  (Ae  C^fMn  and  Sack  a/Romt  hy  AkHc.~D^mH  ^<W  Emtt^  St. 

A^fvtxm  .^  Or iticUm  an  Hit  M'Tilirrgi. 
tWwrtrr  ^  fAi  Pri/ymt  ^  Thnu'jkt  thrw^MMt  Period.— t)€Mtmyc/Ai  tirtt  ynat  ffuh/f. 

Frou  the  decay  of  FolylheiHm  and  the  decline  of  pbilosopLy,  fi'oin 
the  moral  and  social  disorganization  of  the  Roman  empire,  I  t«„i^Mioruia 
luive  now  to  turn  to  the  most  important  of  all  eveols,  tlie  '■"f'^ 
rise  of  Ciiristiaiiily.  1  have  to  show  how  a  variation  of  opinion  pro- 
oeeded  and  reached  its  culmination ;  how  it  was  closed  by  the  establish- 
nent  of  n  criterion  of  trulb,  under  t1ic  form  of  ecclesiastical  ooundlB, 
and  a  ftystem  developed  which  supplied  the  intellectual  wants  of  Europe 
tar  ncflriy  a  thousand  yean. 

The  midrr,  to  whom  I  have  thns  offered  a  repiesentation  of  the  state 
of  Boman  allaira,  unul  now  prepare  to  look  at  the  consequences  tbcie- 
ot  Tocethor  we  must  trace  out  the  progross  of  Christianity,  iDi«d«tto» 
examine  the  adaptation  of  ita  cardinal  pnneiples  to  the  wants  thrtnuniir. 
of  the  empire,  and  the  variations  it  exhibited — a  ta»k  supremely  diffi- 
cult, for  even  sincerity  and  truth  will  BomctimM  offend.  For  my  part, 
it  is  my  intention  to  pprak  with  vcncralion  on  this  great  topic,  and  yet 
vilh  liberty,  for  freedom  of  thought  and  ezpreasion  is  to  mc  the  ^t  of 
«U  earthly  things. 
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But,  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood,  I  here,  at  the  outset,  cmphatie- 
DuiiottioB  !)»■  ^h'  distinguish  between  Christianity  and  ecclesiastical  or- 
qImwcmIIIu-  gn-nizatioQS.  The  former  is  the  gift  of  God ;  the  latter  are 
MiorpoiuUMu.  tijy  product  of  human  exigencies  and  human  invention, 
and  thorcforo  open  to  criticiara,  or,  if  nwd  be,  to  cocdemoation. 

From  the  condition  of  the  Roman  empire  may  be  indicated  the  prin- 
ciples of  auy  new  system  adapted  to  its  amolioratioi).  In  the  reign  of 
umi  •Ulnar  Augustus,  violcucc  paused  only  because  it  had  finished  its 
iMtpMtad.  work.  Faith  wns  dead;  morality  had  disappeared.  Around 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  the  conquered  nations  looked  at  one 
another — partftkcrsofa  common  misfortune,  asROciatcs  in  u  coininoa  lot 
Not  ono  of  them  had  found  a  god  to  help  her  in  her  day  of  need.  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  ami  Africa  were  lianqoil,  but  it  was  tlie  silence  of  despair. 

Bome  never  considered  man  as  an  individual,  but  only  as  a  thing. 
iDpiiriowtrr-  Her  way  to  political  greainesg  was  pursued  utterly  regaidlea 
wur  o(  Kodw.  Qj*  liaman  aufferiug.  If  advautagea  accrued  to  the  ccHiqaer- 
ed'undcr  her  dominion,  they  arose  altogether  from  incident,  and  nerer 
from  her  purposed  intent.  She  was  no  self-conscions,  deliberate  ciTil- 
izcr.  Conquest  and  rapine,  the  uniform  aim  of  Uer  actions,  never  per- 
mitted her,  even  at  her  utmost  intcUectiiftl  development,  to  comprehend 
^e  equal  rights  of  all  men  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Unpitying  in  bn 
stem  policy,  few  were  the  OMasions  when,  for  high  slate  rcaaooa,  die 
stayed  her  uplifWd  hand.  She  might,  in  the  wantonness  of  her  power, 
stoop  to  mercy ;  she  never  rose  to  benevolence. 

■VTIion  Syria  was  paying  one  tliird  of  its  annual  produce  in  taxes,  is  It 
Borprising  that  the  Jewish  peasant  sighed  for  a  deliverer,  and  cagetly 
pnruMMwwitr  listened  to  the  traditions  of  hia  nation  that  a  temporal 
iSarfuIIJSSU.  Messiah,  "a  king  of  the  Jews"  would  soon  oomo?  Wien 
iror*iiD(n,  ^jig^  yf^  announced  the  equality  of  ail  men  before  God, 
"  who  maketh  the  sun  to  shine  on  the  good  and  the  evil,  aod  scndcth 
his  rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust,"  is  it  surprising  that  men  looked  for 
equal  rights  before  the  law?  Universal  equahty  means  aniTorsal  be- 
nevolence ;  it  Bubsticiites  for  the  impersonal  and  casily-cludcd  oonunaods 
of  the  statti  tite  dictates  of  an  cver-pnrficnt  conscience;  it  nooepts  thoio* 
junction,  "  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  they  should  do  to  yoa." 

In  the  spread  of  a  dootnnc  two  things  are  cunvemed — its  own  intrinsic 
nature,  and  the  condition  uf  hitn  on  whom  it  is  intended  to  act.  The 
spread  of  Christianity  is  not  diiTicult  to  be  understood.  Its  antagonist^ 
jiimuj,  jf  Paganism,  presented  inherent  weakness,  infidelity,  and  a  cho0> 
(•■cuUMi.  ](jj3  prospect ;  a  system,  if  that  can  be  called  so,  which  had  no 
ralingidco,  no  princ-ipIiTsi,  no  organization;  curing  notliing for  proselj 
its  rival  pontilTs  devoted  to  many  gods,  but  forming  no  political  con 
nation;  occupying  themselves  with  directing  public  worship  and  fbre- 
teUing  future  eventa,  but  not  interfering  in  domestic  life;  giving  itself  no 
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concern  for  the  lowly  and  unfortunato ;  not  recognizing,  or,  at  the  beat, 

»doubtfQUy  ftdmittiHg  a  future  life ;  Itmitiug  the  hopes  aud  deatiny  of  man. 
to  this  world ;  teaching  that  temporal  prosperity  may  be  BelSshly  gain- 
ed at  any  cost,  auil  looking  to  suiddo  as  the  relief  of  the  bravo  from 
tmiafortunc. 
On  the  other  side  was  Cbristinnity,  with  its  «nthuBijism  and  burning 
Gkith ;  its  revards  in  this  life,  aiid  evcr)a»ting  happineits  or  diLrnnauoQ  in 

»U>e  next ;  the  precise  doctrines  it  by  degiues  gathered  of  sin,  rcpent&noe, 
pardon ;  the  efficacy  of  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God ;  its  ^tuwiie  »f  oui*. 
pntedyting  spirit;  its  vivid  dogmas  of  a  rcgurrection  from  "^'y- 

tthe  d«&d,  the  approacbiug  ood  of  tho  world,  tbo  judgment-day.  Above 
bU,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  the  incomparable  organization  it  soon  at- 
tained, and  its  preaching  in  season  and  out  of  Benson.  To  the  needy 
Christian  the  charities  of  the  faithful  wurc  freely  given;  to  the  desolate, 
sympatby.  In  every  congrcgutioti  there  vcro  prayers  to  God  that  he 
would  listen  to  the  sighing  of  the  prisoucr  and  caplive,  and  have  iiirrcy 
on  thoae  who  were  ready  to  die.  For  the  slave  and  his  master  there 
was  one  law  and  one  hope,  one  baptism,  one  Savior,  one  Judgo.  In 
tunes  ofdomestio  bereavement  the  Chrii>i-inn  alave  dnubtlcjis  often  cob- 
M^ed  bis  pagan  RiistresR  with  the  suggL-etioii  that  our  present  scparutions 
an  only  for  a  little  while,  and  revealed  to  her  willing  cor  that  there  is 
loother  world— n  land  in  which  we  rejoin  our  dead.  How  is  it  possi* 
tie  to  arrest  the  spread  of  a  failh  which  can  make  the  brokeu  heart  leap 
with  joy? 

At  ita  first  organization  Christian!^  embodied  iiaelf  in  a  form  of  com- 
fflunism,  the  merging  of  the  property  of  tlio  disciples  into  a  common 
Hock,  from  which  the  necesary  provision  for  the  needy  was  made, 
Sacb  a  system,  carried  out  rigorously,  is,  however,  only  suited  ,(,  obk,,,;^ 
to  amaU  nombora  and  n  brief  period.  In  iu  very  nature  it  is  """"^ 
impracticable  on  the  great  scale.  Scarcely  had  it  been  resorted  to  be- 
bra  Kuch  troublca  as  that  connected  with  tho  question  of  tlie  Hebrew 
aod  Greek  widows  showed  that  it  muat  he  modified.  By  this  relief  or 
icc  out  of  the  fluids  of  tho  Church,  the  spread  of  tho  faith 
'niang  the  humbler  ctnscs  was  greatly  facilitated.  Tn  warm  climates, 
vbero  the  neoeasiticg  of  life  are  small,  an  apparently  iiisigniiicant  sum 
will  (tcoompliiih  much  in  ihiH  way-  But,  as  wealth  accumulated,  besides 
tbis  inducement  for  the  poor,  there  were  temptatJoua  for  tlio  nnil^itious: 
Inxurioas  appoiotmcnts  and  a  splendid  maintonanco,  the  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  beooroing  more  than  rivals  for  those  of  the  slate. 

From  tho  modiitcAtiou  wliieli  the  primitive  organization  thus  under- 
went, wc  may  draw  the  instructive  conclusion  that  the  special  funns  of 
embodiment  which  the  Christian  principle  from  time  to  titne  has  as- 
mmed,  and  of  which  many  might  be  meutioaed,  were,  in  re-  omtiHi  k*«u*. 
tlity,  of  oijy  eccondary  importance.    Tho  sects  of  the  early 
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&gC9  bare  so  totally  died  away  that  vre  hardly  recall  the  meaning  of 
their  uamiis,  or  detcrmmo  their  c£i%iitial  dognua.  From  fosUag,  pen- 
ODCe,  and  the  gift  of  moaey,  things  which  are  o(  precise  measurement^ 
and  therefore  well  suited  to  intellectual  tntuncy,  there  may  be  perceived 
an  advancing  orthodoxy  up  to  the  Lighci^  mcLaphyi^ical  ideas.  Yet  li 
must  not  be  supposed  tbnt  nevr  observances  and  doctrines,  ta  they 
ecoergcdi'wcrc  the  disconnected  inventions  of  ambitious  men.  If  rightly 
considered,  ihey  are,  in  the  aggregatu,  the  produci  of  the  uniform  pro- 
gression of  human  opiabns. 

Those  authors  who  have  treated  of  the  secta  of  earlier  times  will  poini 
out  to  the  curious  reader  bow,  in  the  bcgiuoing,  the  Cbarcb  vras  agita- 
fcitr«utaU(n  *^*^  ^7  ^  lingeriag  attachment  to  tlio  Hebrew  riles,  and  with 
tlv^iiiaM.  difficulty  tore  itself  away  from  JudaifiDi,  which  for  the  first 
ten  years  was  paramount  in  it;  bow  then,  for  several  centuries,  it  be* 
came  engrossed  with  disputes  respecting  the  nature  of  Christ,  and  creed 
after  creed  aru6C  therefrom ;  to  thu  Ebionitea  he  vaa  a  men:  man ;  to 
the  Docotcs,  a  phantasm ;  to  the  Jewish  Gnostic,  CerintbtiB,  posBcsscd  of 
R  twofold  nature;  how,  after  the  sprt-ad  of  Christianitv,  in  succeeding 
ages,  all  over  the  empire,  the  intellectual  pL-culiuritii-s  of  the  East  tod 
West  were  visibly  impressed  upon  it — the  East  filled  with  speculative 
doctrines,  of  which  the  most  imporlant  were  those  brought  forwaid 
cmuuitiiiniiiuj  ^y  tho  Platonists  of  Alcxaudrio,  for  the  Platoniata,  of  tQ 
Md*  to  DirtaHjr,  piiijosophical  8ect«,  furnished  most  oonverte;  the  Wot, 
in  accordance  with  its  utilitarian  genim*,  which  eslccnia  the  practio«t 
and  diiijKiragea  the  intellectual,  singularly  aided  by  propitious  opporv 
tunity,  occupying  itself  with  material  aggrandizement  and  territorial 
power.  The  ViUiishing  point  of  all  Christian  m^ctarian  idcu  of  iha 
Eaat  was  in  God,  of  those  of  the  West  iu  Man.  Herein  conaiais  the  e»- 
w«i«ii  la  Bdtial  dilTerence  between  thom.  The  one  was  rich  in  doctrines 
"°*^''-  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Divinity,  the  other  abounded  in 
regulations  for  the  improvement  and  consolation  of  Humanity.  For 
long  there  was  a  tolcnincc,  and  even  liberality  toward  differences  of 
opinion.  Until  the  Council  of  Kicca,  no  one  was  accounted  a  heretic  if 
only  he  profesued  his  belief  in  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

A  very  astute  ecclesiastical  historian,  referring  to  the  early  contamina- 
fSSS'Jv^  tions  of  Christianity,  makes  this  remark :  "A  clear  and  un- 
liMttr-  polluted  fountain,  fed  by  secret  channels  with  the  dew  of 

Heaven,  when  it  grows  a  large  river,  and  takes  a  long  and  winding 
ouurso,  rocmves  a  tauoture  from  the  roriouB  soils  through  whiofa...4| 
passe;*." 

ThuB  influenced  by  surrounding  circumstanwK.  the  primitive  modifi 
cations  of  Christianity  were  three — Judaic  Chriatiaoiily,  Gnostic  Chris- 
tianity, African  ChristULuity. 

Of  tbeee,  the  first  consisted  of  coatamlnatioiia  from  JadaistD,  fiom 


trne  Christianity  disentangled  itself  wiib  extreme  diffl*  ju^^uthni. 
^coltjr,  at  the  oust  of  diaMciisioua  amoDg  llio  apostliji  Ihcxn-  ""'"■■ 
Belvn.    From  tlio  |>urely  Hebrew  point  of  view  of  the  early  disciples, 
who  BorreDdcred  with  rtluciaiice  tlieir  expectAtion  that  the  Savior  waa 
the  long-looked-fur  tfinpunil  Mvtisiub,  tho  King  of  thv  Jews,  under  \vbich 
name  be  sufleTed,  the  faith  gradually  expanded,  including  successively 
proeelytes  of  the  Gate,  the  surronndlng  Gentiles,  and  at  last  the  whole 
■,     world,  irrespective  of  nation,  climate,  or  color.     Wilh  this  truly  imperial 
■extco&iun,  there  came  into  view  the  csscatial  doctrines  ou  which  it  wua 
Hbued.     But  Judaic  Chri&ti unity,  properly  speaking,  soon  came  to  an 
Knatimely  end.     It  was  unable  to  mainiain  il£clf  against  the  powcrAil 
^wstolic  influeDces  in  the  bosom  of  tbe  Church,  and  the  violent  pre^s- 
nrc  exerted  by  the  unbelieving  Jews,  who  exhibited  toward  it  an  in- 
flexible hatred.     Moreover,  the  rapid  advance  of  tlio  new  doctrines 
through  Afiia  Uinor  and  Greece  offered  a  tempting  field  for  enthusiasm. 
Th*  fiFRt  preachers  in  the  lioman  empire  were  Jcwa;  for  the  first  yeare 
cifctiRicision  and  c^informity  to  the  law  of  Mosea  were  Insisted  on;  but 
^  fiiHt  council  determined  that  point,  at  Jerusalem,  probably  about 
AJ>.  40,  ID  tbc  negative.     The  organisation  of  the  Church,  originally 
nwdeled  upon  that  of  the  Synagogue,  was  changed.     In  the  beginning 
llm  crcvd  and  the  rites  were  simple ;  it  was  only  necessary  to  profcEfi  be* 
lief  io  the  Lord  Jcsoa  CbruEt,  and  baptism  marked  the  Hclmit^ioa  of  the 
eonvert  into  the  community  of  the  faithful.     James,  called  the  brother 
«f  our  Ixird,  as  might,  from  his  relationship,  be  cxpwrtcd,  occupied  the 
pofition  of  hciutship  iu  the  Church.     Thu  names  of  the  bishops  of  the 
,  Cfattrch  of  Jerueiuletn,  oa  given  by  Elusebius,  succeed  to  James,  the  broth- 
Christ,  ill  the  following  order :  Simeon,  Justua,  Zaccheus,  Tobias, 
lin,  John,  Matthew,  Philip,  Simeon,  JubIub,  Levi,  iipUraim,  Jo- 
Hpli,  OJid  Judas.     The  names  are  indicative  of  tbe  nationality.     It  was 
the  bosat  of  this  Chureh  tliat  it  wa.4  nnt  LX)Trupt4-d  with  any  heresy  un- 
til tho  lost  Jewish  bishop,  u  boo^t  which  must  be  received  with  some 
limitation,  for  very  early  we  find  trocea  of  two  distinct  parties  in  Jeru- 
Mlctn — tfaoBQ  who  received  tlic  account  of  the  miraculoua  concoptioa 
■od  tboso  who  did  not.     The  Ebionites,  who  were  desirous  of  tradug 
onr  SaviorV  lineage  up  to  David,  did  so  according  to  tlie  genealogy 
j^lfivrn  in  the  Gotipcl  of  St.  Matlliew,  and  therefore  they  would  not  ac- 
Ihcept  what  was  said  respecting  the  mimculous  conception,  affirming  that 
il.  was  apocryphal,  and  in  obvioug  contmdiction  to  tbe  genealogy  in 
m  which  our  Savior's  line  was  traced  up  tbrough  Joseph,  who,  it  would 
1  thud  appear,  was  not  Im  father.    They  are  to  be  considered  as  the  na- 
Htaonal  or  patriotic  party. 

^  Two  canscfl  Becra  to  have  been  concerned  in  arresting  the  eprcad  of 
oonvereion  ainonc  the  Jews:  the  first  wa»  their  diKapnoint-  can—inha 
mentaa  rc^wctn  the  temporal  power  of  thu  Messiah;  tbe  sec-  imcm* 
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OQd,  tho  prominence  eventually  given  u>  the  doctrine  of  ibc  Trinity. 
Their  jealousy  of  any  thing  that  might  touch  the  national  dootrino  of 
the  unity  of  Qod  became  almoet  a  fanaticism.  Jodatc  Christianity  may 
be  said  to  have  virtuully  ended  with  tho  destruction  of  Jerasaleni  faj 
the  JRomana;  its  last  trace,  however,  wna  the  dispute  respecting  EoBler, 
which  viaii  terminated  by  the  Coaucil  of  Nioea.  The  convenuou  of  llie 
Jews  had  ceased  bcfono  the  reign  of  Constuutiue. 

The  second  form,  (hiusiie  ChrisUauity,  had  reaohcd  its  fall  develop- 
merit  irithlQ  a  century  aAcr  the  death  of  Christ ;  it  maiataiQed  on  active 
influence  through  the  first  four  centuries, and  gave  birth,  during  ihst 
oiwrticciic*.  time,  to  many  dilfereut  subordinate  sects.  It  oonaisted  etten* 
"""'■  lially  in  ingrafting  Christianity  upon  Magianism.    It  made  the 

Savior  an  emanated  intelligenoc,  derived  from  the  eternal,  sclf-cxistiDg 
mind;  tbia  inttIligcncc,andnot  the  Man -Jmqs,  was  the  Christ,  who Ihoi, 
being  an  impassive  phantom,  afforded  to  Gnoalicisra  no  idea  of  nn  expi- 
atory saorilioe,  none  of  an  atonement  It  was  arrented  by  the  reappear- 
ance of  pure  Magianism  in  the  Peniian  empire  under  ATdeaohir  Bab> 
began;  not,  however,  without  communienting  to  orthodox  Chriatiaoily 
au  impression  for  more  profouud  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  of 
which  indeUble  traces  may  be  perceived  in  oar  day. 

The  third  form,  Africim  or  I'latoniu  Christianity,  aitwo  in  Alexaodlit. 
ri«imi(i.-hiu.  Here  was  tlie  focus  of  those  fatal  disputes  TCspectiiig  tiie 
luniij.  Trinity,  a  word  which  does  not  occur  in  the  Holy  Scripiarea, 

and  which,  it  appears,  had  been  first  introduood  by  Thcophilus^  the 
Bishop  of  Antiocb,  the  seventh  from  tho  apostles.  Id  the  time  of  Ua- 
drian  Christianity  had  become  diffused  all  over  Egypt,  and  bod  foond 
among  the  Platoniyjng  philoeoph<jrs  of  the  metrnjiolis  many  convefttt 
These  men  modified  the  Gnostic  idea  to  suit  their  own  docerines, . 
ing  that  tho  principle  from  which  tho  uniTerse  originated  was 
thing  emitted  from  tbo  stiprcme  raind,  and  capable  of  being  drawn 
it  again,  as  they  supposed  was  tho  case  with  a  ray  and  tbo  stin. 
ray,  they  affirmed,  was  permanently  attached  to  oar  Savior,  and  heitoe 
be  might  be  considered  as  God.  Thus,  therefore,  there  were  in  his  per 
son  throe  parts,  a  body,  a  sou],  and  tho  logo*;  liencc  he  wan  both  God 
and  man.  Oat>  on  a  my  is  inferior  to  tho  sun,  it  seemed  to  follow  that 
the  Christ  ronst  bo  inferior  to  the  Father. 

In  alt  this  it,  is  evident  that  there  is  something  transcendental,  andtbe 
Platouizing  Christians,  following  tho  habit  of  tho  Greek  philosopberB, 
considered  it  as  o  mysterious  doctrine;  they  spoke  of  it  as  "meat  for 
strong  men,"  but  the  popular  current  doctrine  wa.i  "milk  for  babea" 
Juetin  Martjrr,  A.D.  152,  who  had  been  a  Platonic  philosopher,  bclioved 
that  the  divine  ray,  after  it  was  attached  to  Christ,  was  never  withdjuwn 
n*ij««.  ftrom  him,  or  ever  separated  fVom  its  souroo.  He  offers  two 
UlustmtioQs  of  his  idea.    As  speech  (logos),  going  forth  &om  one  man, 
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Into  snotlicr,  conveying  to  him  meauiiit',  while  tbe  same  meoning 

in  the  peraon  who  speaks,  thus  the  Ic^os  of  the  Father  coa- 

iQCs  tmimpaired  in  himself,  though  imparled  to  the  Christ;  or,  as 

sm  one  lamp  another  may  be  ligliUxl  without  any  loaa  of  splendor,  so 

divinitj  of  the  Father  is  traosfcrred  to  the  Son.    This  last  illustm- 

tkm  subeoqaenDy  became  very  popular,  nnd  wiis  adopted  into  tbe  Hi- 

oroe  Creeci.    "  Ood  of  God,  Light  of  LighL" 

It  is  obrious  that  tbe  intention  of  thia  roattuuing  was  to  preserve  in* 
tut  the  doctiine  of  the  unity  of  God,  for  the  great  body  of  Christiana 
Wtm  &i  this  time  monarchists,  the  word  being  used  in  its  theological 
noeeptation. 

Thus  the  Jewish  and  Gnostic  forms  both  died  out,  but  the  African, 
PUtoiuc,  or  Alexandrian  was  destined  to  bo  perpetuated.  p,„,„„Mw,ofAi. 
"Hie  manner  in  which  this  occurred  cau  only  be  under-  t""'''*^ '>'•»»■ 
stood  by  a  study  of  tlic  political  history  of  the  times.    To  such  facts  as 
tio  DC«dli3l  for  the  purpose,  I  shall  therefore  with  brerity  allude. 

From  its  birthplace  in  Judca.  Christianity  advanced  6>  the  con<iueat 
I  of  the  Roman  world.  In  its  primitive  form  it  received  an  nrgeacy  from 
I  Ibo  belief  that  the  end  of  alt  things  waa  close  at  hand,  and  Bp„^  ^  tj^rua- 
■  thai  Iho  earth  was  on  the  point  of  being  burnt  up  by  fire.  ">^^t '^'•"■r^ 
From  the  oiril  war  it  had  waged  in  Judeo,  it  emerged  lo  enter  on  a  war 
of  iovasLon  and  forcifrii  annexation.  In  suooession,  Cypriu,  Phr)-^ii, 
Galatia,  and  all  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  ludy,  were  penetrated.  The 
peisecutioDB  of  Nero,  incident  on  tbe  bui'uing  of  Borne,  did  not  for  a 
noment  retard  its  career ;  during  hia  reign  it  rapidly  spread,  and  in 
every  direction  Pctrinc  and  Pauline,  or  Judaizing  and  Ilellenizing 
efatirehea  were  epringing  up.  The  latter  gained  the  flupcriority,  and 
tbe  former  poasod  away.  Tlie  constitution  of  the  churches  Mej)««ii<.ni.  <* 
changed,  the  oongregations  gradually  loiutig  power,  which  ««mBDDf«MUT. 
bocame  concentrated  in  the  bishop.  By  the  end  of  the  Grst  century 
the  (rpiacopal  form  wob  predominant,  and  the  ecclesiastical  organizatioo 
w>  impoeiog  aa  lo  command  the  attention  of  the  emperors,  who  now  be- 
gin to  discover  the  mistnko  that  hod  hitherto  boon  made  in  confound- 
ing the  new  religion  with  Judaism.  Tlieir  dit^tike  to  it,  soon  maDifeated 
in  moisures  of  represRion,  was  in  conitequenoe  of  the  peculiar  nttitude  it 
antuned.  As  a  bo«ly,  the  Christiaiis  not  only  kej)t  aloof  from  all  the 
•musementR  of  tliu  iimca,  avoiding  thcaLrcs  and  puhlia  rejoicings,  bnt  in 
BcToiy  respect  constituted  themselves  an  empire  within  the  empire.  Such 
^m  BtAto  of  things  was  altogetlier  inconaintent  with  the  es-  ,te,mii«.nt.«™ta. 
Blri>1iHbod  government,  and  its  cerlmn  inconvenieneea  and  «« »» '""p^'"*"^ 
evih*  were  not  long  in  making  themselves  felt.  Tbe  triumphant  march 
of  Christianity  was  singularly  facilitated  by  JVce  intercommunication 
over  the  Mediterranean,  in  oonscqucnco  of  that  sea  being  in  the  hands 
«f  one  sovereign  power.    The  Jewish  and  Greek  merchantd  afforded  it  a 
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medium;  their  tradtog  towns  were  its  poflt&  Bub  it  is  not  to  be  sop- 
posed  that  its  spread  was  without  resiBtance;  for  al  least  the  first  oentiuy 
aad  a  half  the  small  farmers  and  land  laborem  eatertained  a  hatred  to  il, 
looking  upon  it  as  a  peculiarity  of  tbu  iradiiig  cotauiuuiUeB,  whom  lliey 
ever  d&'ipised.  TLey  |ientuaded  ihciDselvcs  thai  the  earthquakes,  io* 
ivwoiianow  undflUous,  and  pestilences  were  attributable  to  it  To  tbeae 
■DiioatMU.  incitementjj  waa  added  a  desire  to  aeize  the  property  of  tha 
faithful  confiscated  by  the  law.  Of  this  the  early  ChriHtiaiis  uiiecaaiiigly 
and  bitterly  complained.  But  the  rack,  the  fire,  wild  beasts  were  on* 
availiogly  applied.  Out  of  the  very  peraecutioaa  theinselvea  advaniagai 
arose.  Inju-tticc  and  barbarity  bound  the  pious  but  feeble  communiuei 
togcthor,  and  rcpreaaed  internal  diaaent 

Id  ecrcral  itistauccs  there  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  poreccutkn 
DMbatkironiie  ""^  brought  OD  bj  ihc  defiant  air  the  cburchca  nssiuaed  a8 
rvHtiK  <i'«"b--  ijjyy  gatbei-ed  strength.  To  understand  this,  we  have  ooly 
to  peruse  such  documents  as  tlic  mtdmu  of  TertuUian  to  Scapula.  I*HU1 
of  intolerant  .s|kint,  it  accuses  the  national  rctigion  of  being  tbo  cuu^e  of 
all  the  public  calaiaiiice,  the  flood?,  the  Ores,  the  eclipses;  it  denounces 
tbc  vengeance  of  God  on  tlie  national  idolatry.  As  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Chriittianft  at  that  time,  it  acknowledges  the  reality  of  the  pagaa 
gods,  whom  it  sliginatiztjs  as  demons,  and  proclaims  its  determination  to 
expel  ihera.  It  warns  its  oppoQcnte  that  they  may  be  strickcD  blind, 
devoured  by  worms,  or  visited  with  other  awful  calamities.  Such  a 
eentiracnt  of  scorn  and  hatred,  gathering  force  enough  to  make  itaelf  po- 
o*p«iii<«  oTUi*  litieally  felt,  was  certain  to  provoke  pcrewjution.  That  of 
•■I™"*  Deciua,  A.D.  250,  was  chiefly  aimed  against  the  clergy,  not 

even  the  bi:thops  of  Jerusalem,  Antiocli,  and  Rome  escaping.  Eight 
years  after  occurred  that  in  which  Sextus,  the  Bi^op  of  Borne,  and  Cyp- 
rian of  Carthage  poriahcd. 

Under  Dioclcsian  it  bad  become  apparent  that  the  self-goveraed  Chris- 
fwii«  if uiinp  Ijun  corporations  every  whore  ansing  wcro  altogether  in- 
Qna«r.i«iMiut  compatible  with  the  imperial  system.  If  tolerated  much 
longer,  tlicy  would  undoubtedly  gain  such  strength  as  to  bccx>mo  poli^ 
ioally  quite  fonnidable.  There  was  not  A  town,  hardly  a  vilUigo  in  tho 
empire — nay,  what  was  indeed  far  more  serious,  there  was  not  a  legion  in 
which  theee  organizations  did  not  exist.  The  uncompromising  and  in- 
exorable spirit  animating  them  brought  on  necessarily  a  triple  alliance 
of  the  statesmen,  the  philosnphcrs,  and  the  polytheists.  These  lhre« 
parties,  composing  or  postponing  their  mutual  dii<piitc8,  cordially  united 
to  put  down  the  common  enemy  before  it  sbould  be  too  lato.  It  so  JUl 
out  that  the  conflict  fimt  broke  out  in  the  army.  When  the  engine  of 
power  is  affected,  it  bL-hoovcs  a  prince  to  take  heed.  The  Christian  sol- 
diers in  some  of  the  IcKions  refused  to  join  in  the  time-honored  Bolemni- 
tioB  for  propibatii  .    It  was  in  the  wmter  A.D.  SOiS.    The 
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«norg(»ncy  became  so  pressing  iliai  a  councU  was  held  by  Dioclcsian 
tnd  Gftleriu*  lo  determine  what,  should  be  done.  The  difliculty  of  the 
position  may  perhaps  be  appreciated  when  it  is  uudersiood  that  even 
tho  wife  and  daughter  of  Duxleaiiiu  liimseif  were  adherents  of  the  new 
rvligiun.  Uv  was  a  man  of  such  capacity  and  enlarged  political  Ttcwn 
that,  at  the  seoond  council  of  the  leading  statesmen  and  gcncmls,  be 
WDDld  not  have  I«en  brought  to  give  bLs  consent  to  repression  if  it  Lad 
Doibeen  quite  clear  that  a  conflict  van  unavoidable;.  Hia  extreme  re- 
luctance lo  act  is  sbowit  by  the  cxprest  stipulation  he  made  that  there 
•boold  be  no  eacrifice  of  life.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ro-  latatastwt- 
tote  the  events  which  ensued ;  how  tho  Church  of  Nioomediu  ™*''^ 
was  razed  to  the  ground;  how  an  ominous  retaliation  was  exacted  by 
aattiug  Arc  to  the  imperia]  pnkee;  how  au  edict  was  openly  inmiltcd 
and  torn  down;  how  the  Christian  officers  in  the  army  were  uompelled 
to  icsgn ;  and,  as  Kuscbius,  an  cyc-witncss,  relates,  a  vast  nnrabcr  of 
martyrs  soon  soffercd  in  Armenia,  Syria,  Mnuritania,  I'^gTpt^  and  else- 
where. So  resistless  was  the  march  of  events  thai  not  even  the  em- 
peror himself  could  stop  the  persecmioa.  The  Christians  were  given 
over  to  torture,  the  fire,  wild  beasts,  beheading ;  many  of  tliem,  in  the 
BMMnent  of  condemnation,  simply  rcturnbg  thanks  to  God  that  he  had 
thought  ihfm  worthy  lo  Buffer.  The  whole  world  was  filled  with  ad- 
miration. The  greatneas  of  such  holy  courage  ciinld  have  no  other  rc- 
•dIL  An  internecine  conflict  between  the  disputants  seemed  to  bo  in- 
evitable. But,  in  the  dark  and  bloody  policy  of  tho  times,  the  question 
was  settled  in  nn  unexpected  way.  To  Constantino,  who  had  fled  from 
the  treacherous  custotly  of  Galerins,  it  natorally  occurred  that,  if  ho 
Aoald  ally  himself  to  the  Chtistian  jiarty.  conspicnous  advantages  must 
Ibrthwilh  accrue  to  him.  It  vrould  give  him  in  every  cor-  Ti,eirer«f  fnu. 
Ber  of  the  empire  men  and  women  ready  to  encounter  fire  "'  w"**!"™"- 
■ad  fword  :  it  would  givt;  him  [jartisans,  not  only  animatc^d  by  t}ie  tra- 
ditions of  tlicir  fathers,  but^— for  human  nature  will  even  in  tlie  religious 
MM  It  itself — demanding  retribution  for  the  horrible  baTbarilies  and  in* 
jnsUoo  that  hod  been  inflicted  on  themselves:  it  would  give  him,  and 
this  was  llie  most  important  of  all,  unwavering  ndbcrenls  in  ever)'  le- 
ppn  of  the  army,  lie  took  his  counw.  Tho  events  of  war  crowned 
him  with  EUGoeas.  Ho  coold  not  bo  otliLTwiso  than  oll^  ^o^f^,-,^ 
wardly  true  to  those  who  had  given  him  power,  and  who  <'t<>a.«Mtw 
cxmtinucd  to  maintain  bim  on  the  throne.  But  he  never  conformed  bo 
the  ceremonial  requirements  of  the  Church  till  the  close  of  his  evil  life. 
Tho  attempt  to  make  an  alliance  with  this  great  and  rapidly  growing 
party  was  nolbing  new.  Maximin  tried  it,  bat  was  distrusted.  Ij- 
Ctnina,  foreseeing  the  policy  that  Constantino  would  certainly  pnnme, 
endeavored  to  nentralizc  it  by  feebly  reviving  the  j)eracoution,  A.D. 
81t,  thinking  thereby  to  conciliate  tho  pagans.    The  aspirants  for  em- 
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piru  at  this  tnomoDt  so  divided  the  j^trcrtgtli  of  the  state  thst,  had  the 
Christian  party  been  weaker  than  it  iicUially  wan,  it  bo  held  the  balance 
of  power  iLs  to  be  able  to  give  a  preponderance  to  the  candidate  of  its 
choice.  Much  mons,  therefore,  was  il  oertoiu  to  prevail,  oonsidcring  its 
numbura,  tls  ramificaLioos,  its  compactness.  As  to  its  gtrengih,  force, 
aod  ai^ament,  amd  persuasion  bad  allko  proved  ineffLyitaal  against  it 

To  the  reign  of  Constaiitine  the  Great  must  be  referred  the  oummonioe- 
inHiiMM  of  in*  ment  of  those  diirk  and  dlisnaL  times  which  oppresMd  Sla* 
ubT  '  rope  for  a  thousand  7cars.    It  is  bho  tme  close  of  the  Itonian 

empire,  ttie  beginning  of  the  Qruek.  The  tran^ilion  from  one  to  Um 
other  is  emphatically  and  abniptiy  marjced  by  a  new  metropolis,  a  iww 
religion,  a  new  code,  and,  above  aJI,  a  new  policy.  An  ambitious  mnn 
hod  attained  to  imperial  powi^r  by  pununating  the  intcnslA  of  a  rapid* 
ly  growing  party.  The  uiiuvuidable  conacquences  were  a  union  bfr 
twecn  the  Churxih  and  State;  a  divcrtjug  of  the  dangcroita  chasee  from 
civil  to  ecclesiastical  paths,  and  the  decay  and  materialisation  of  relig- 
ion. This,  and  not  the  reign  of  Leo  the  Isnurian,  as  soms  have  said,  is 
the  true  beginning  of  the  Byzantine  empire ;  it  is  also  the  beginning  of 
tlie  age  of  Faith  in  Europe,  though  I  consider  the  age  of  Inquiry  n 
overlapping  this  epoch,  and  as  terminating  with  tho  military  fall  cf 
Borne. 

Ecclesiftsticol  authors  have  made  every  thing  hinge  on  liio  oonvcraon 
of  Constnntine  and  the  national  establishment  ofChriatianity.  The  me* 
dium  through  which  they  look  distort*  iho  position  of  objecla,  and 
nifiee  tho  subordinate  and  collateral  into  the  chief.  Ercnta  had 
gradually  shaping  thein»?]vcs  in  such  a  way  that  the  politient  ihll  of  ^ 
city  of  Rome  was  inevitable.  The  liomans,  as  a  people,  had  disappear- 
ed, being  absorbed  among  otlicr  nations;  the  centre  of  poircr  was  in  llx 
army.  One  after  another,  the  legions  put  fortJi  competitors  for  ibopw 
pie — soldiers  of  fortune,  whose  sucoesa  could  never  remove  low  b^tt 
due  to  a  base  origin,  the  coaraeness  of  a  life  of  camps — who  found  no 
congeniality  in  the  elegance  and  refinement  of  those  relics  of  the  ancient 
families  which  were  expiring  in  Rome.  They  despised  the  military  da- 
prcpitude  of  tho  superannuated  city;  her  recollections  they  haiwl.  To 
men  the  expediency  of  founding  a  now  capital  was  an  obvions  dft- 
;  or,  if  indisposed  to  underlnke  so  laborious  n  task,  the  removal  of 
ib0ilD]M!riaI  TOffldence  to  some  other  of  the  great  towns  was  an  c/T-'cr.ual 
sabstitute.  It  was  thus  thjit  the  rcMdenooof  Dioclcsian  at  Nicomedift 
produced  such  disastrous  consequences  In  a  short  time  to  Komc. 

vVfter  Constantino  had  murrlercd  his  son  OriRpna,  his  nephew  Laciaios, 
and  had  anffocated  in  a  steam-bath  his  wife  Fauata,  to  whom  he  hsd 
been  married  twenty  years,  nnd  who  was  the  mother  of  three  of  hJ9 
narnwiTaM  flons,  tho  pn'*''"  obhornincc  of  his  crimes  could  no  longer  l» 
— «»iifX      ocvtif^Hilc  unade,  comparing  his  reign  to  that  of 
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Xcro^  ma  Affixed  to  the  polooe  gat«.  Tho  guilty  emperor,  in  the  first 
bomt  of  angtir,  vioA  on  iho  point  of  dnrktinitig  the  tragtjdy,  if  ttuch  a 
tiiiDg  was  possible,  by  a  mussacre  oftku  Roiniin  populaoc:  wJio  bnd  thos 
insulieii  Uiia  It  is  said  iliat  his  brothera  were  consulted  on  this  meas* 
lire  of  veogeAncc.  Tbo  result  of  their  council  was  «vec  more  deadly, 
ibr  it  vraa  resolved  to  degrade  Ilomc  to  a  subordinato  raok,  and  build  a 
metropolU  clsewbcrc 

Pulitical  conditions  thvs  at  onoe  suggested  and  rendered  possible  tbo 
tmofllatioQ  uf  the  seat  of  government:  tbe  temporary'  motive  vs\s  the 
Tcogeaooe  of  a  great  crirmual.  PcrliaixK,  also,  in  the  mL-iitul  occupation 
iDoideat  to  fiuuU  an  undertaking,  the  emperor  found  a  refuge  from  ibe 
aocusatioDS  of  conscience.  IJat  it  is  altogether  erroneous  to  auppoec 
that  either  at  this  time,  or  for  man/ years  subsequonUy^  he  h,  i, ,  pn,i«ior, 
WM  a  Christian.  His  aclious  are  not  those  of  *  devout  »**'-'«->*■""■" 
convert;  ho  was  no  proselyte,  but  a  protector;  never  guiding  himself 
by  religious  principUs,  but  nutv  giving  tlm  most  valuabli:  eupport  to  his 
new  allies,  now  exhibitiug  the  imparliuliiy  cf  a  statcsoiau  for  bolb  Ibrms 
of  fiuth.  In  bia  ctmracter  of  Pontifex  Maximus  he  restored  pagan  uin- 
pIcB,  and  directed  chat  tbo  haruaplccs  should  be  consulted.  Ou  the  fes- 
tival of  the  birthday  of  the  new  city  he  honored  tbe  stame  of  Fortune. 
Tho  continued  heathen  sacriiiccfi  and  open  temples  seemed  to  indicate 
Ibot  he  intended  to  do  no  more  than  place  the  nctr  religion  on  a  level 
irith  the  old.  His  recommendation  to  tbe  Bishop  of  Alexandria  and  to 
Alius  of  tbe  example  of  the  philoeophers,  who  never  debated  profound 
qtustkins  before  ignorant  audiencet*,  and  who  could  differ  without  hat< 
tag  one  VK>tber,  iUnstrates  tbe  indiffcrcntiinn  of  his  pereonal  artitude, 
askdyet  be  clearly  reoognirxd  bis  obligations  to  ^o  party  that  bud  given 
lum  power. 

This  conclusion  is  eontirmed  bv  the  works  of  Constantine  himsnlf. 
Tboy  must  be  regarded  as  far  better  authority  than  tbe  writings  of  re* 
li^na  polemicsL    A  roedal  was  struck,  on  which  w.is  im-  uiataotaiim 
praawd  bis  title  of  "God,"  together  with  tho  monognim  of  »>ni«uii.«. 
Christ.    Another  represented  bim  n:i  raised  by  a  band  from  the  slcy 

kvhile  seated  in  the  chariot  of  tbe  Sun.  But  more  particularly  the  great 
porphyry  pillar,  a  column  120  feet  in  height,  exhibited  tho  true  re- 
ligioiM  condition  of  tlic  founder  of  Constantinople.  The  statue  on  its 
sitmniit  mingled  together  the  Sun,  the  Savior,  and  the  Emperor.  Ila 
body  waa  a  coloeaal  image  of  Apollo,  wboee  features  were  replaced  by 
tboao  of  Constantine.  and  round  Ibe  head,  like  rays,  were  iixcd  the  naite 
III  of  tbe  crosa  of  Christ  recently  discovered  in  Jerusalem. 
H  Tbe  position  of  a  patron  assumed  by  Constantine  may  be  remarked 
Hio  many  uf  tho  incidents  of  his  policy.  The  e<lict  of  Milan  gave  liberty 
Hbotb  to  Pa^'ans  and  Cbn.stinnii;  but  his  necessity  for  in  some  degree 
diOTriDg  a  prcpondenmco  of  favor  fur  tbe  latter  obliged  him  to  issue  a 
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rescript  ext'rnpUng  tbo  olergy  (roni  ciTil  of&ces.    It  was  ttiis  aI«o  wliicli 
ied  bim  tu  cuuciliAie  the  bisliops  by  tbe  donndon  of  Inrgu  sutna  ul' 
moiitiy  for  the  rcsttlutioa  of  tbcir  churches  ami  other  puq>oses,  aud  to 
exert  himscir,  ofWn  by  objectiooablo  mcaQB,for  destroyiug  ihibl  which 
UiBj  who  wcro  around  him  cousidejcd  to  be  heresy.    A  belter  motive, 
porhAps,  led  hint  to  restore  those  Christiaufi  who  had  been  dcgradinl:  lo 
Knirendcr  lo  llie  legal  heini  the  couiiscated  estates  of  marty:  ) 

heirs  were  to  be  found,  to  convey  them  to  the  Church;  toec;... ..... .:/ 

those  who  had  been  ooademoed  to  tho  taiacs ;  to  recall  thoea  who  had 
been  banished.  If,  as  a  tribute  to  the  Chnstiims,  who  had  siut&inod  fun 
politically,  he  mado  the  imperial  treasury  responsible  for  many  of  thtir 
kMses;  if  he  caused  costly  charches  to  be  built  not  only  in  thd  gmfi 
cities,  but  even  in  ihe  Holy  Lind ;  if  he  vindicated  Uie  ' 
Bitioii  of  his  supporters  by  furbidding  any  Jew  to  hiu  a 

ftUre;  if  Ue  undertook  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  councils  by  toaana  of 
tho  p'lwcr  of  the  Biate;  ifho  forbade  all  Echism  in  tbo  Church,  himself 
deUTmining  tho  degrees  of  horcay  under  the  inspiraiioiia  of  bis  cirrira! 
01.  xdMtMM  to  entonrage,  hia  Taoillationa  show  bow  little  be  wa5 
"**"■"*■  principle,  how  much  by  policy.  Afler  tho  cane  ol  nn-  i  '•■ua- 
tists  had  been  settled  by  repeated  councils,  be  ^otoncotuly  rccallc<l 
them  f>om  biuiishrooat;  afior  bo  had  dononnood  Anns  ob  "the  voiy 
image  of  the  Devil,"  he,  through  the  influence  of  court  fRmales,  reoeimcl 
him  again  into  favor;  afWr  titc  tcmpio  of  i^i!scillapiuii  at  .Mg»  bit 
been  demolished,  and  tbo  doors  and  rooGt  of  olbcra  removed,  ibo  pi* 
gans  wore  half  conciliated  by  perceiving  that  no  steady  care  was  takco 
to  enforce  the  obnoxious  doorees,  and  that,  aitcr  oil,  the  CbristiAU  wmild 
have  to  accept  the  intuntiona  of  the  eni[X)rur  fur  deeds. 

In  a  double, respect  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire  was  important 
(o  Ghristiani^.  It  rendered  poasible  the  aasamption  of  power  br  the 
onHtoMwar  bisbftpe  of  liomc,  who  were  thereby  seoladed  from  iupe- 
wMnH^"^  rial  observation  and  inspection,  and  whoso  pomtion,  r>^'V>ln 
at  first,  imdcr  Bueh  singularly  atupiciouH  clrouinKtanoes  was  at  lu 
Tolopcd  i  t  Ftiprcniacy.    In  Constantinople,  alao,  there  wen:  no 

pagan  rj- .l.^ah  and  intomtld  lo  contend  with.    At  first  the  new 

city  waa  eseentially  Ifoman,  and  ita  langaage  Latin ;  bat  this  «raa  aooa 
':,  and  thua  the  transference  of  the  seotorgovemtueal 
.itin  in  tho  end  a  sacred  toogne. 

UoBstnntine  kncwTRry  well  where  Boman  power  had  tiyr  many  ytan 
lain.     His  own  history,  fn-ii!    '  ,.    .  "  I      "   '     '    .'      '.    ,    '  'Is  t-x- 

alltttion  by  iho  legions  at  \  .  .T;ia- 

tjon-  of  his  dynasty  and  Fyrtom,  thow  formidable  bodia  nn 
ThmiMmit  pMedoC     It  waa  f>r  thift  reason,  ond  lliat  Fio  futnrc  coauiund^ 
'*~^^**  cr  might  do  what  himself  and  so  many  of  his  ptvdeceMoralmd 
done,  that  bo  rcduoed  tho  BtroogUi  of  tho  Ic^ou  from  OUOO  Lo  ICOO  or 
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1000  men.  For  tliia  kmod,  too,  ho  opened  to  ambitioa  tlie  Icfss  danger- 
ma  field  of  ecdesinsUcal  wealUi  and  dignity,  justly  concluding  ihat, 
aiooe  the  clergy  ciune  from  every  class  of  society,  the  whole  people 
would  look  tu  the  prosperity  of  the  Church.  Ilj  exempting  the  prlcst- 
Hood  irom  burdcnaome  nmuicipal  oflices,  such  as  the  decurionate,  he  put 
m  premium  oo  apoetasy  bom  pagauisiu.  The  interest  ho  ponsonaUy 
took  io  the  Thoitarian  controvem  encouraged  the  spicadiug  of  theo- 
logical disputation  from  philosophcra  and  mt>u  of  capacity  to  the  popu- 
koe.  Under  the  old  polytheism  heresy  was  impouible,  sinoe  e.very  man 
might  select  hia  god  and  h\n  won^hip ;  but  under  the  new  monotheism  it 
w»  iocvitablo — ^beorcBy,  Ji  word  that  [irovokcs  and  juGtiSes  a  black  caki- 
logtie  of  crimes.  Oocopicd  iu  those  cxcitiug  punuits,  men  took  but  lit- 
tle boed  of  the  more  important  political  changes  that  were  in  progress. 
Tbe  eyes  of  the  rabble  were  easily  turned  from  the  movements  of  the 
govenunent  by  horae-racing,  theatres,  bugcsscs.  Yet  already  this  di< 
vmion  of  ambition  into  new  fields  gave  tokens  of  dangers  to  the  state 
in  future  times.  The  Doaatists,  whom  Constantine  had  albempted  to 
pacify  by  tho  Coancils  of  Some,  Ailcs,  and  Milan,  maintained  a  mora 
tbu  religious  revolt,  and  exhibited  the  bitterness  that  may  be  infused 
WDODg  competitors  for  eoclesiastical  spoils.  These  enthusiasts  assumed 
Io  themselves  Lho  tide  of  Qod's  elect,  prodaimcd  tlmt  the  only  true 
apostolical  succession  was  in  tlicir  bishops,  and  that  whosoever  denied 
Ibe  right  of  Ponatus  to  be  Bishop  of  Carthage  should  be  eternally 
dtmned.  They  asked,  with  a  truth  that  lent  force  to  their  demand, 
**  What  has  the  emperor  to  do  with  the  Church,  what  have  Chrisitians  to 
do  with  kings,  what  have  bishops  to  do  at  court?"  Already  the  Cath- 
olic party,  in  preparation  of  their  commencing  atrocities,  ominously  in- 
quired, "  Is  tho  vongeanco  of  God  to  be  dcfmudcd  of  its  victims  ?"  Al- 
mdy  Constantino,  by  bestowing  on  the  Church  the  right  of  receiving 
beqUBts,  bad  givca  birth  to  that  power  which,  reposing  on  the  influ- 
ence that  always  attaches  to  the  possession  of  land,  becomes  at  lost  over- 
vbolming  when  it  is  held  by  a  corporation  which  may  always  receive 
nd  ain  never  alienate,  which  is  always  renewing  itself  and  can  never 
die,  li  wa»  by  no  miraculoas  agency,  but  simply  by  its  oi^uization, 
tho  ChuTvh  attained  to  power;  an  individatd  who  mQst  die,  and  a 
funUj  which  must  become  extinct,  had  no  chance  against  a  corporation 
whose  purposes  were  ever  unchanged,  and  its  life  perpetuaL  But  it 
mM  not  the  state  alone  which  thus  took  detriment  from  her  connection 
with  tlie  Church  :  the  latter  p.iid  a  full  priw  for  the  temporal  advantages 
she  received  in  invoking  civil  intervention  iu  her  aflairs.  After  a  let- 
rospect  of  a  thotiaand  years,  well  did  tho  pious  Fratricelli  loudly  pro- 
difan  their  conviction  that  the  fatal  gift  of  a  Christiaa  emperor  had  been 
Iks  doom  of  tme  religion. 

From  the  TOQgh  soldier  who  oocepted  dte  purple  at  York,  how  great 
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the  change  to  the  effeminate  emporor  of  the  Bosphorus,  in  silken  robev 
stiAened  with  Lhremla  of  gold,  with  a  diadem  of  sapphires  and  pearls, 
and  fiilsB  hair  Btaiiied  of  variouB  tiQla;  his  steps  stealthily  guarded  ty 
mjsturious  eunuchs  flitting  through  the  palace,  and  streets  full  of  sj 
and  an  ever-watchful  jX)Ucc.    The  name  man  who  approaches  us  aa 

Roman  imperaior  retires  from  03  as  the  Asiatic  despot    In  thtt     

nkMDvonioa  daysofhis  life,  be  put  aside  the  imperial  purple,  and,  nESOllK 
■Bd^Miti.  [j^g  j]j0  customary  whitu  garinunt,  prepared  for  baptism,  that 
the  sins  of  bl&  long  and  evil  life  might  all  be  ws^ed  away.  Since  con* 
plotc  purification  con  thus  be  only  once  obtained,  he  was  desirous  to 
procraalioatc  that  ceremony  to  the  last  moment.  Profoundly  polilic^ 
even  in  his  relations  with  heaven,  be  thenceforth  reclined  on  a  whiM 
bod,  took  no  farther  part  in  worldly  afTairs,  and,  having  thus  insuKid  • 
right  to  the  continuance  of  that  prosperity  in  a  future  life  which  be  liad 
onjojed  in  this,  expired,  A.D.  837. 

In  a  theological  respect,  among  the  chief  events  of  this  cmperoof^ 
itaT^iiBtiu  leign  are  the  Trinitarian  controversy  and  the  open  nnta^ 
ewirvnnir.  aUzatlon  of  Christianity.  The  former,  coraracncing  amaag 
the  Platonizing  ecclesiaatica  of  Alexandria,  continued  for  ages  to  exert 
a  formidable  influence.  From  time  immemorial,  as  wo  have  already  re- 
lated, the  Egyptians  had  Iwcn.  familiar  ^nth  viinous  trinities,  difl'emnt 
<Hics  being  worshiped  in  different  cities,  the  devotees  of  each  exercising 
a  peaceful  toleration  toward  those  of  othcis.  But  now  things  were  grctfr 
ly  changed.  It  was  the  settled  policy  of  Confitantine  to  divert  ambidoji 
from  the  state  to  the  Church,  and  to  make  it  not  only  safer,  but  mora 
prontable  to  b(i  a  great  ceclcsiaslLc  than  a  successful  soldier.  A  violent 
competition  for  the  chief  offices  was  tbo  consequence — &  compcUtion,  the 
prelude  of  that  still  greater  one  for  episcopal  supremacy. 

We  ore  now  again  brought  to  a  consideration  of  the  variations  of 
opinion  which  marked  this  age.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  de> 
Bcriptiou  of  them  all.  I  therefore  propoHC  to  speak  only  of  the  prom- 
inent  oac&  Thoy  are  a  sulTicicnt  guide  in  our  iavcetigatlon ;  and  of 
tbo  Trinitarian  controversy  first. 

For  some  time  pu-st  dissensions  had  been  springing  up  in  the  Choroh. 
l>ntMi««ri*«-  ^ven  out  of  perftecutton  itself  disunion  had  arisen.  The  mar- 
tutu  dtHQL  lyjg  ^]j^j  ^j^  suffered  for  thi;ir  faith,  and  the  confessors  who 
bod  nobly  avowed  it,  gained  a  worthy  oonaidcration  juid  infi  nonce,  be- 
coming the  intermedium  of  rcconciliatioQ  of  such  of  their  weaker  brcth* 
ren  as  hail  apostatized  in  times  of  peril  by  aniboritative  recommciidft- 
tions  to  "the  peace  of  the  Church."  From  ihia  abuses  aroee.  Martvra 
were  known  to  have  given  the  use  of  their  names  lo  "a  man  and  bis 
friends ;"  nay.  it  was  even  asserted  that  tickets  of  recommendation  hod 
been  bought  for  money;  and  as  it  was  desirable  that  a  uniformity  of 
discipline  should  obtain  in  all  the  ehuichcs,  so  that  he  who  was  ejccom 


innntcatetl  from  one  fihouM  be  excommunicntcd  from  all,  it  was  neoes- 
mry  tbai  i!it.-sc  nbuses  sliould  be  cctfrected.    In  the  controversies  that 
cnsaed,  Novaloa  founded  IiIb  sect  on  the  princiijlu  tliat  penitent  apoa- 
txtes  should,  under  no  ciTcumstanccs,  be  erer  t^ain  received.    Besides 
thift  dueent  on  a  quution  of  discipline,  already  there  wcro  nbumlant  de- 
ments of  dispute,  soch  as  the  time  of  obsorvaiico  of  Easter,  the  nature  of 
Cbrirtjthe  millennium  upon  earth,  and  rebaptism.    Already,  in  Syria, 
Noetus,  the  ITnitnrian,  had  foreshadowed  whal  was  coming;  already 
Ukcre  were  Palriposrinns ;  already  SabcUianism  existed. 
Bat  it  was  in  Alexandria  that  the  tcmprat  burst  forth.    There  lived 
bitt  that  city  a  presbyter  of  the  name  of  Arins,  who,  on  oce^ion  m^^^ 
^kr  a  vacancy  occurring,  desired  to  be  appointed  bishop.    But  "'««''*^ 
^Boe  Alexander  supplanted  him  in  the  co\-ctcd  dignity.    Both  relied  on 
^TWmerous  supporters,  Anus  counting  among  hia  not  !esa  than  seven 
bonihcd  virgins  of  the  Mareotic  nomc.    In  his  disappointment  he  ac- 
eoeed  hia  sacccasfol  antagonist  of  SabcUianism,  and,  in  retaliation,  waa 
uatbeniatizcd.     It  waa  no  wonder  that,  in  such  an  atmoephere,  the 
qoestioi)  quickly  assumed  a  pliilo.'vjphical  n.spect.    The  point  of  diffl- 
colly  was  to  define  the  poaiion  of  the  Son  in  the  Holy  Trinity.     Arin-s 
kx>k  tho  ground  that  there  was  n  time  when,  from  the  verj-  nature  of 
muhip,  the  Son  did  not  exist,  and  a  time  at  which  he  commenced  to 
be,aHcrtiag  that  it  is  the  necessary  condition  of  the  filial  relation  that  a 
WD  must  bo  poBterior  in  time  to  his  fethcr.    But  this  assertion  evi- 
dniilj  might  imply  subordination  or  inequality  among  the  three  per- 
nsa  of  tlie  Holy  Trinity.    The  partisnns  of  AJexander  raised  up  their 
nicca  agninnt  such  a  blaxplicmoua  lowering  of  tho  Hcdcemcr;  the  Art- 
•u  mnawered  them  that,  by  exalting  the  Sod  in  every  Te«pcct  to  an 
cqtiality  with  the  Father,  they  iinpugned  the  great  truth  of  tlie  unity 
_of  Ood.    Tho  new  bishop  himBcIf  edified  the  giddy  citizens,  and  per- 
,  in  some  degree,  justified  his  appointment  to  his  place  by  display- 
■  Ilia  rhetorical  powers  in  public  debates  on  the  question.    The  Alex- 
littlo  anticipating  the  hcHous  and  enduring  Tcsulti!i  soon  to 
\nao,  amused  themselves,  with  characteristic  levity,  by  theatrical  repi*. 
nentations  of  the  contest  upon  theittnge.    Tn  the  theatre  of  Alexandria 
xuanyof  the  corruptions  of  ChristJanity  originated.    Thepassions  of  the 
two  parties  were  ronscd ;  the  Jcvra  and  Pagans,  of  whom  the  town  was 
ncoBpcratcd  them  by  their  mocking  derision,     Tho  dissension 
[;  the  whole  country  became  conTnlsed,    In  tho  hot  climate  cf 
theological  controversy  soon  ripened  into  political  disturbanoe. 
all  Hgypt  there  was  not  a  Christian  man,  and  not  a  woman,  who  did 
not  proceed  to  settle  the  nature  of  the  unity  of  God.    The  tumult  rose 
to  «iich  a  pitch  that  it  became  ncocssary  for  the  emperor  to  coMtaBiin»«t. 
interfere.    Doubtless,  at  first,  he  oongrataloled  himself  on  ui.™»r«™T, 
soch  a  couTSo  of  events.    It  was  better  that  tho  provinoca  should  btj 
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iknaticaUy  engaged  in  disputes  tbiui  flecreUy  omjtlo^cd  in  treason  againiit 
his  peTFOtt  or  oouBpiiauieB  ogaiim^lm  policy.  A  ooiled  peopli*  U  an 
inoonviiiiieace  to  one  in  power,  Nevcrihcless,  to  compose  tlie  matter 
dOiiicwhat>  iie  mnt.  Hosius,  tliv  Hisliop  of  Cordova,  to  Alexandria ;  but, 
JInding  that  tbo  leioedy  wu  altogether  inadequate,  be  wm  dhvca  at  last 
— Jig— iitM  to  tho  mctnorablc  expedient  of  gmniooDing  the  Council  of 
niew.  Nicea,  AD.  325.    It  auempted  n  seUlemeot  of  ■  Ic 

by  a  condemnatioa  orArius,and  the  promulgation  of  autliui jt* 

tides  of  belief  aa  ftct  fortJi  in  tbe  Nicene  Creed.  Am  to  the  main  pcMnt, 
the  Qoa  vas  declared  to  bu  of  tbc  aamc  eul^atice  tvttU  ibe  Fnlber — a 
temporizing  and  convenient,  but,  as  tbe  event  proved,  a  disastroos  am* 
bigaity.  The  Nicene  Counail,  therefore,  settled  the  qaeslion  by  end- 
ing it,  and  tbe  emperor  enforoed  the  deotsioa  tj  the  banisbment  of 
Ariua. 

"I  am  perBccuted,"  Arius  plaintively  said, " becanae  I  have  tauglil 
that  tho  Son  had  a  beginning  and  tbo  l''aihor  bad  not."  It  vas  the  in- 
ilnenoo  of  the  court  theologians  that  bad  made  the  cm])eror  his  porMJoal 
TVi  AMMM  SQBiQy-  Constant]  ne,  aa  ve  have  seen,  had  looked  upoD  tha 
ifAriiu.  dispiitf,  in  the  first  inBtoncc,  lui  altogether  frivoluud,  if  !>e  did 
not,  in  truth,  himself  iucline  to  the  ua^-rtiou  of  Ariu3,  that,  in  Ibe  very 
nature  of  the  thing,  a  father  must  bo  older  than  his  son.  The  theatrical 
exbibitiona  at  Alesaodria  in  mockery  of  tJie  qoestion  were  calcalaied 
to  condrm  him  in  bin  opinion;  his  judgment  vna  lost  in  tho  thecrioa 
thai  were  i^ringing  up  as  to  tbe  nature  of  Christ ;  for  on  the  Kbioolttsh, 
Gnostic,  and  Platonici  tloctrincK,  as  well  as  on  the  new  OQo  that  ^ifae 
logos"  vaa  made  out  of  nothiag,  it  equally  followed  thai  tbo  corrent 
opinion  luuHt  be.  enooeona,  and  that  there  was  a  time  before  which  the 
Son  did  not  exist. 

But,  as  the  conteat  spread  through  chorchcs  and  even  flunlltoR,  Con* 
stantine  had  found  bimscJf  compelled  to  ii)ier^'cue.    At  ■■■',■ 

ed  the  position  of  a  moderator,  but  bood  took  ground  u^,..,w. ..,,..,  ^i- 
vised  to  that  eooiBe  by  his  entoongo  at  Oonstantinople.  It  was  at  thk 
time  that  the  letter  was  circulated  in  wTiirh  he  denonnoed  Arius  as  the 

m,  I  „t iiim  image  of  the  Devil,      .\riud  might  now  have  forcseca 

mmtmmtt.  ^j^j  ^^^^  certainly  occur  at  Nteoa.  Bctbro  that  couneil 
was  called  every  thing  waa  settled.  No  oontcmporary  for  a  moneal 
nippoaod  that  it  was  an  assembly  of  simple-hearted  men,  aiuctotts,  bj  a 
mutual  comparison  of  thought^  to  asoertain  ibo  Irotli.  Its  aim  was  boi 
to  oompoee  suob  a  crood  as  would  ^ve  unity  to  tbc  Church,  but  ooo  n 
W<»d«d  that  the  AriOM  would  be  comjjfillird  to  refuse  tn  sifrr.  it,  r.nd  h 
rain  themselves.    To  the  creed  was  attached  an  onalhetna  |  lo* 

ftning  the  point  of  dispute,  and  leaving  the  fbr«i.>r<initial  vicums  no 
ohanoQ  of  eaoapc.  The  orifpnal  Nioeno  Creed  difbrcd  in  some  envntial 
partioiUara  from  that  dow  current  under  that  title   Among  other  tbiog% 
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ite  fatal  and  final  clmise  lias  been  droppod.  Thus  it  ran :  "The  Holy 
CatboUc  and  AiKKlolic  Church  anathematizes  those  who  say  y,,,.^^,^ 
that  ttere  was  a  time  when  the  Son  of  God  was  not;  and  that  *™*- 
bclorti  he  was  begotten  be  was  not»and  that  hu  wna  made  out  of  noth- 
ing, or  out:  of  another  subetaiiM  or  essence,  and  is  cruat«d,  or  change- 
able, or  alterable."  The  emporor  enforced  tho  decwion  of  the  council 
bjr  tbe  civd  power;  he  eirculnted  k-ltera  dcriuuiicing  Ariug,  and  initJ- 
Bled  tbosc  fearful  ponishmcnu  nnliappil/  destined  in  fUture  ages  to  be- 
oomo  BO  -ftcqacnt,  by  ordaining  that  whoever  should  And  a  book  of 
Anns  and  uot  bom  it  should  actually  be  put  to  death. 

It  might  bo  thought  that,  alWr  such  a  dccisivo  coors^  it  would  be 
impoagible  to  change,  and  yet  in  less  than  ten  years  Constantinc  is 
found  agracing  with  tfao  convict  Ariu.i.  A  presbyter  in  the  confidence 
of  Ckmsianua,  the  eniiseror's  sister,  had  wrought  upon  him.  Artu.  mc*^ 
Atbanadus,  now  Bishop  of  Alesandrin,  the  represaitalive  of  vnn  tmt, 
lL<'  other  party,  is  dcjKiscd  and  baniahod.  Ariua  ia  invited  to  Conslan- 
tinopic.  The  emperor  ordera  Alexander,  tho  bishop  of  that  city,  to  re- 
oetTB  him  into  communion  to-morrow.  It  is  Saturday.  Alexander 
^a  diM  ID  the  church,  and,  falling  pro:4tratc,  prays  to  God  that  he  will  in- 
^f -leipoao  and  aave  his  Berviint  from  being  forced  into  this  sin,  evt;n  if  it 
ibould  ba  by  death.  That  some  evening  Arins  was  seized  with  a  sud- 
den and  violeot  illnces  as  he  pnaeed  along  the  street,  snd  in  a  few  mo- 
laciits  he  was  found  dead  in  a  house,  vhither  he  had  hasteu-  uii  k  p«i><iMd. 
ad.  In  OonstantinoiJo,  where  men  were  familiar  with  Asiatic  crimes, 
there  was  more  than  a  auspicion  of  poiswn.  Bat  when  Alexander's 
party  pioclnimed  that  his  prayer  had  been  answered,  they  forgot  what 
tbeb  that  prayer  must  have  been,  and  that  the  diffcrcnco  is  little  be- 
tween praying  for  tho  death  of  a  man  and  compassing  it 

llie  Arians  aHtrmod  tliat  it  was  the  intention  of  Constantine  to  have 

called  a  new  couocil,  and  have  the  creed  roctiiicd  aooording  to  his  more 

icccnt  ideas ;  but,  before  he  conid  accomplish  this,  be  was  over-  omvi>iiiiu 

taken  by  death.    So  little  efHcacy  was  Uicro  in  tho  dctcrmin-  £bw?^ 

alion  of  tbeCoancil  of  Ni«ft,  that  for  many  years  afterward  creed  upon 

IN     creed  appeared.     What  Constantine's  new  creed  woald  liave  been  may 

Bbn  told  ftom  the  fact  that  the  CommbRtandalists  had  gone  out  of  power, 

B&nd  fhicn  what  his  son  Constantius  soon  aft<or  did  at  the  Council  of  Ari- 

Himnium. 

So  ior,  therefore,  from  tho  Council  of  Kices  ending  the  controvcreies 
mtOioting  rcli^ofc,  they  continued  with  inciwasirg  fury,  pprortofuwioc. 
Tbo  •oos  and  snoeeaeora  of  Constantine  set  an  exainple  of  ''*'  •"•?■'* 
violeDOe  in  these  disomies ;  and,  nnttl  the  barbarians  burst  in  upon  the 
empire,  the  fourth  century  woro  away  in  theological  feuds.  £ven  the 
p<>(m]M»,  scarcely  emerged  from  pogftitiflD,  eet  itself  up  for  a  judge  on 
Hqantioiis  &om  their  very  nature  incapable  of  being  solved;  and  to  this 
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tbe  govemmeDt  gave  an  impetus  b/  makiug  tho  profits  of  pnbUe  »aet 
ice  tlie  reword  of  sectarUa  violcocc.    Tbc  policy  of  ConstaotJoe  be^i 
to  produce  its  results.    Mental  activity  and  ambition  fouud  thcdr  tiw 
Geld  iu  ecclesiasticAl  affairs.    Ortbodosy  iriuniplied,  because  it  was  toon 
iu  unison  vritli  the  present  necet»ity  of  tho  court,  wbile  asserting  Uie  pR> 
dominance  of  Cbnstiantty,  to  olfciid  tus  ]ittlc  as  might  be  the  pogn 
party.     Tbo  heresy  of  Arius,  tliough  it  might  suit  the  monotbeistio 
views  of  tho  educated,  did  not  commend  iutelf  to  that  large  mass  wbo 
bad  been  so  i«cenlly  pagan.     Already  the  elements  of  dissension  wen 
obvious  enough  ;  on  one  side  there  was  an  lllileralc,  intolcmul,  unacm- 
pulona,  credulous,  mimeroas  body,  on  the  other  a  refined,  bctler-Infonn- 
ed,yet  doubting  scot.    Tho  Emperor  Constantiufs  guided  by  bis  father't> 
latest  principlcB,  having  sided  with  the  Arian  party,  soon  found  Uut 
under  the  new  system  a  bishop  would,  n-ithout  hesitation,  oppose  fah 
ADianuiut  t«-  sovereiini.     Atbaiiasiux,  the  Bisliop  of  AkxandriA-us  the  head 
UweiBiwrer.     01  tuc  ortuodux  jNirty,  bccamo  tue  pursonui  antagonist  or  the 
emperor,  wbo  attempted,  oiler  vainly  using  physical  ooropuUiou,  lo  » 
Bon  to  tbo  celestial  vreapona  in  vogue  by  laying  claim  to  Divine  iosplii- 
tion.     Like  hi.t  tiitber,  he  had  a  celestial  vision ;  but,  as  his  tictts  vere 
Arian,  the  orlliodox  rejoetod  without  scruple  his  supernatural  authority, 
and  Hilary  of  Poicliers  wrote  a  book  to  prove  that  he  was  AnttcbrisL 
The  horrible  bloodshed  and  murdcra  attending  these  quarrels  iu  ibe 
great  dtiee,  and  private  life  of  both  high  and  low  degree,  clearly  showed 
that  Christianity,  through  its  union  with  politics,  bad  i&llcn  into  auoh  ft 
state  that  it  eould  no  longer  control  the  pn-ssions  of  men.     Tbc  persooil 
history  of  tbo  sons  of  Coustautine  is  an  awful  relation  of  ihmily  raur 
dcra.    Bcligion  had  disappeared,  and  theology  bad  come  in  its  stead. 
Even  theology  bad  gone  mad.    IJnt  in  the  midst  of  these  disputes  wodd' 
MMir  .(sw-foa  ly  interest  were  steadily  kept  in  view.    At  the  Council  of 
SrfilSiSSi  Ariminium,  A.D.35&,  an  attempt  was  made  to  have  tho 
***  lands  belonging  to  the  churches  exempt  from  all  taxation ; 

but,  to  his  credit,  tbo  emperor  steadfastly  refused.  Maoedooius,  the 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  bail  passed  oju:r  the  slaughtered  bodies 
of  three  thousand  people  to  take  possession  ol  his  episcopal  throne,  ex> 
oeeded  even  Anus  himself  iu  heresy  by  not  only  asserting  the  ^nferio^ 
ily  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  bat  by  aWolulely  denying  the  divinity  of 
the  Holy  GbosL 

As  the  fruits  of  these  broils,  two  facts  appear :  Ist,  that  there  is  a  high- 
iwarwdtaef  c  1*^,  which  the  faithful  may  obey,  in  opposition  to  tho  law 
On*  moM.  (jf  ^^  jj^jj^^  when  it  suits  their  views ;  the  law  of  God,  as  ex- 
poonded  by  the  bishop,  who  can  eternally  punish  the  soul,  must  tsk« 
precedouoe  of  the  law  of  Ca»iar,  who  can  only  kill  tbc  body  and  seize 
tbe  goods;  2d,  that  there  is  a  supremacy  in  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  to 
whom  Atban&sius,  the  leader  of  the  orthodox,  by  twice  visiting  that  caty» 
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itted  biR  canw.     The  dgniilcanoG  of  these  facts  becomes  conspica- 
lattr  ages.    Tilings  were  evidently  shaping  iheruaelvcs  for  a  trial 
of  sirenglh  between  the  imperial  and  ecclesiastical  powera,  heretofore  al- 
They  were  about  to  quarrel  over  their  booty. 
Wc  have  now  to  consider  this  asserted  suprciaacy  of  the  Bishop  of 
le,  and  how  itcamo  to  be  esiabliahcd  as  a  political  fact.  Htauiry»fp»(rt 
lUst  also  turn  from  the  CJHeatal  variations  of  opiuion  ■"P'*""*!- 

of  the  West     Except  by  thus  enlar^og  the  field  to  be  trav* 
,wc  can  gain  no  perfect  conception  of  the  general  intcllectaal 

For  loDff  after  its  introduotion  to  Western  Europe,  Christianity  WM 
llially  a  Greek  roligiou.     Ila  Oriental  iiBpyct  had  becomo  HfUraiMd 
lixed.     Its  churches  had,  in  the  first  instance,  a  Greek  ^'■''^''■■•'r- 
tisotion,  oonductcil  their  wonihip  in  thai  tongue,  and  conipoeed 
writings  ia  tL    Though  it  r»tainci1  much  of  this  foreign  aspeot  so 
^ta  Rome  continued  to  be  the  residence,  or  was  moie  particularly 
the  eye  of  the  emperora,  it  was  gradually  being  affected  by  the 
lti«DCea  to  which  it  was  exposed.    On  We.stcm  Europe,  the  qucsliom 
l^bicfa  had  so  profoundly  agitated  the  Ea.sl,  such  as  the  nature  of  God, 
lie  Trinity,  the  cauae  of  evil,  had  made  but  lillJc  imprcasion,  the  intel- 
Etual  peculiarity  of  the  people  being  unsuitcd  to  such  exercises.    Tho 
indation  of  Constantinople,  by  taking  off  tho  political  prcEStire,  pe^ 
native  peculiarities  to  manifest  tliemselvcs,  and  Latin  Christian* 
emerged  in  contradistinction  to  Greek. 
Yet  Btill  it  COD  not  bo  said  that  Europe  owes  its  existing  forms  of 

MMiiftf  d  Mr 


lity  to  a  Koroan  origin.    It  is -indebted  to  Africa  for 


"Wo  live  under  African  domination. 
have  DOW  with  brevity  to  rclalo  tho  progress  of  this  interesting 
It;  how  Afiican  conceptions  were  firmly  established  iu  Rome,  and, 
time  that  Grcick  Christinnity  had  lost  its  expansive  power  and 
1  to  be  aggressive,  African  Christianity  took  ita  place,  extending  to 
I  Ivorth  and  West,  and  obtaining  for  itselJ'  an  organization  copied  &om 
■■-■  Roman  empire ;  sacerdotal  pnetora,  prooonauls,  and  a  Caesar; 
:!g  its  own  jurisprudoucc,  establishing  its  ovn  ma^tmcy,  ex- 
igiag  the  Greek  tongue  it  had  hitherto  used  for  the  Latin,  which, 
becoming  a  sacred  language,  conferred  upon  ib  the  most  siogular 
iTWDlages. 

Tbc  Greek  churches  were  of  the  nature  of  confederated  republics; 

I  Latin  Church  instinctively  tended  to  monarchy.     Far  from  assum* 

an  attitude  of  consjiiuuous  dignity,  ihe  primitive  bishops  of_Rome 

a  rub  of  obscurity.    In  tho  earliest  times,  the  bishops  of  Jerusalem, 

'wbom  James,  the  brother  or  our  Lord,  was  tho  Jirst,  are  spoken  of  as 

I  bead  of  the  Chorch,  and  so  r^arded  even  in  Rome  it-  s«bwjta.top«*. 

Tho  controversy  respecting  Easter,  A.D.  109,  shows,  ii«TOuich»wt 
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however,  how  soon  the  clispofiition  for  WcBtcro  irapreniaqy  wns  exhih- 
ited, Victor,  the  Bishop  of  Hoinc,  requiring  the  AsiaUc  bishops  to  confora 
to  the  view  of  bis  Chorch  respecting  tho  timo  at  which  the  festival  of 
Kaster  should  be  tib-scrved^  and  being  resisted  thereia  by  Folycretes,  Ibi 
Bishop  of  K|)h(;sus,  on  behalf  of  the  Eastern  churches,  ^e  feud  contino* 
ing  until  the  determination  of  the  Council  of  Nicea.  It  was  not  in  Asia 
alyne  that  the  growth  of  Roman  supieifiaoy  woa  resisted.  There  is  do 
difficulty  in  selecting  from  coolesiaBtical  hi&torj  pT00&  of  the  samo  feel- 
ing itk  many  other  quarters.  Thus,  when  the  disciples  of  Montanus,  tbe 
Phrygian,  who  preteiided  to  bo  tlie  Paraclete,  had  converted  to  their doo- 
trioefl  and  austerities  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  Tertullion,  the  Canhftgini' 
au,  oa  the  former  backslidiny  from  that  faith,  the  latter  denounced  him 
as  a  Patripassian  heretic.  Yet,  for  the  most  part,  a  good  understanding 
obtained  not  only  between  Itomc  and  Carthage,  but  also  among  tltt 
Gallic  and  Spanish  churches,  who  looked  upon  Rome  m  conspicuoM 
and  illustrious,  though  no  more  than  equal  to  themselvea  At  the 
Council  of  Carthage  St.  Cyprian  said,  "  None  of  us  ought  to  set  himself 
up  as  a  bishop  of  bishops,  or  pretend  tyrannically  to  restrain  his  ool^ 
leagues,  because  each  bishop  has  a  liberty  and  power  to  act  as  he  thinlcs 
fit,  and  can  no  more  be  judged  by  another  bishop  than  he  ean  judge  an- 
other. But  wo  must  all  wait  for  the  judgment  of  Jesus  Cbrisl,  to  whom 
alone  belongs  the  power  to  set  us  over  the  Church,  and  to  judge  of  om 
actions" 

Borne  by  dcgrcca  emerged  from  this  cqoali'^,  not  by  the  f^lendid 
talents  of  ooy  illustrious  man,  for  among  her  early  bishops  none  km 
11*  BTuaiui  irv-    above  mediocrity,  but  iiartlv  from  her  political  position, 

taam  la  •nutt  ,,  ,■"  .,        ,  ,  '     ,  t 

Md  iiiiiuMwi,  partly  from  the  great  wealth  she  soon  aocumulateo,  and 
partly  from  the  policy  she  h.ippcned  to  follow.  Her  bishop  was  not 
pceaent  at  the  Council  of  Nicea,  A.D.  826,  nor  at  that  of  Sardiea,  A.D. 
845;  perhnp.1  on  these  occasions,  ns  on  othi-rfl  of  a  like  kind  snhav 
qucntly,tho  immediate  motive  of  his  standing  aloof  was  the  foar  tbatte 
might  not  receive  the  preirideney.  Soon,  however,  was  discerned  the  od* 
vantage  of  the. tyntem  of  appearing  hy  representatives.  Such  an  attitude^ 
moreover,  offered  the  opportunity  of  frequently  holding  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  fierce  conflicts  that  soon  arone,  made  Rome  a  retreat  for  the 
discomfited  Gcclcsiastic,  and  her  bishop  apparently  an  elevated  and  im- 
biased  arbiter  on  his  cnse.  }t  was  thus  that  Athanasiua,  in  his  eontests 
with  the  emperor,  found  a  refiige  and  protector.  TVith  this  elevated 
pontion  in  the  esteem  of  strnngeni  came  also  <lomestio  dignity.  The 
prodigal  gi(\8  of  tlio  rich  Roman  ladies  bad  already  made  the  bishopric 
to  he  sought  after  by  thoeo  who  esteem  the  ease  and  luxuries  of  life  aa 
well  as  by  the  ambition^.  T''i4>ro''  contests  arow  on  the  oocurrcnoo  of 
vaoaneiea.    At  the  cli  nnsus,  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the 

slain  lay  in  :  the  oocnpetitorB  bad  called  in  tba 


xmasaoY  ros  a.  surEEiu  eonnrr. 

i&l  of  n  rabblo  of  gl&diatora,  chariotoera,  and  oUier  ruffians ;  nor  could 
ibe  riotA  bo  ended  except  by  the  intcrveDlJOD  of  the  itnpciial  troops. 

1 1  vas  nono  too  soon  that  Jciomc  introdaced  tho  monastic  systeia  at 
Bon» :  tbcrc  was  need  of  a  cboagc  to  austerity ;  none  too  soon  ,^  arir««r- 
tliot  u  law  iigwnat  legacy-bunting  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  '■i*'"* 
ir»  enacted :  it  bod  become  a  publio  scandal ;  none  too  soon  that  JercKno 
Anigglrd  for  ibc  patroni^  oftbc  rich  Roman  women ;  none  too  soon 
Ibtt  ibis  stem  fanatic  dcnoaocod  the  immoralilj  of  the  Roman  clergy, 
viien  even  tbc  Bisbop  Daoiasas  lumaelf  was  ioTolvcd  in  a  charge  of 
aiiutterj.  It  became  clear,  if  the  dei^  would  hold  their  ground  fa 
|iublic  CKtimatioQ  against  their  ontagonistB  the  monkcf,  thnt  ccliba<7 
mufft  be  inaisttfd  on.  The  dootnne  of  the  preeminent  value  of  virgin- 
m  eteadily  making  progress;  bnt  it  oostmany  ycatsof  tstnigglobe* 
tho  monks  carried  tbeir  point,  and  tho  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was 
Oom])i;ilrd. 

Tt  had  long  been  seen  by  tboeo  who  hoped  for  Roman  supremacy 
that  tbi:n;  wa»  il  necessity  for  the  eatablisliment  of  a  definite  j(Tew.iiyfc«M 
■udafloertaitieddoolriiie— aaeccawty foraomoapostolicman,  M'"""'''"^ 
who  might  b«  the  repNsenULtivo  of  a  critcnon  of  truth.  Tbc  Eastern 
Byi=t(.>m  of  deeding  by  councils  woa  in  its  naturu  uncertain.  Tlie  coun- 
coin  tliemselvee  bod  no  ascertained  organization.  Experience  had  Khown 
that  they  were  too  mucb  under  the  control  of  the  court  at  CousUu)li< 

DOplc. 

Tbifl  tendency  to  aocopt  tlio  republican  dccisionn  of  conncilit  in  tba 
Eafit,  and  monarcliicol  ones  by  a  supreme  ponttA'in  the  West,  iCMwitrto 
in  rcidity,  however,  depended  on  a  oomroon  sentiment  enter-  rmat. 
uunn]  bjr  reflecting  men  uvory  where.     Something  must  be  done  to 
check  the  anarchy  of  opinion. 

To  sbow  bow  this  tendency  was  satisfied,  it  will  be  Ruflicneiit  to  select, 

ODt  of  the  numberless  oootioversios  of  the  times,  &  few  lending  ones.    A. 

dear  light  is  thrown,  upon  tbo  matter  by  tbe  hintory  of  tho  Pelagian, 

NisRuriao,  and  Ilutycbtan  hercaiea.     Their  chraiiologicul  {leriod  is  from 

■  T).400to  A.D.4uO. 

:-  was  a  British  monk,  who,  about  tho  lirst  of  those  dates,  past- 
ed UirougU  Weate>m  Europe  and  Northern  Africa,  tcacbing  tbe  Tbiiviaita 
dooirince  that  Adam  was  by  natnre  mortal,  and  that,  if  he  had  «»>'™^- 
Dot  sinned,  he  nevertfaeleas  would  have  died ;  tlial  tbo  consequences  of 
bis  sin  were  confined  to  himself,  and  did  not  aficct  his  posterity ;  that 
newborn  infants  are  in  the  same  condition  a-i  Adam  before  his  fall; 
th.it  we  arc  at  birth  ns  pure  as  he  was ;  that  we  siji  by  oar  own  free 
will,  and  in  the  same  manner  may  reform,  and  thereby  work  out  our 
own  Btlvntion ;  that  the  grace  of  God  ia  given  according  to  our  merits. 
He  was  rep(.-Uud  from  Africa  by  tbe  inQaenoe  of  St  AagastiDC,  and  der 
■OBDOul  iu  Palestine  from  tho  cell  of  Jerome.    He  specially  insisted  oa 
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this,  that  it  ifl  not  tlie  mere  act  of  baptiaing  by  ■water  that  vaatm  vmij 
aia,  but  that  it  caa  ouly  be  removed  by  gocxl  worka  IniJuits  are  bap- 
tized before  it  is  possible  that  th«y  could  have  sinned.  Ou  the  eon* 
ntwt  or  iUi«i-  trary,  Augustine  roasted  these  doctrines,  reaiing  himself  on 
I.PM*»iir  the  wonhs  of  Scripture  that  bojitism  is  for  tho  retnieeion  of 
sins.  Tho  case  of  children  compelled  that  father  to  introduce  tbo  doo- 
trine  of  original  sin  03  derived  from  Adam,  notwithstanding  the  dread* 
ful  ootmequenceH  if  they  dio  uiibaptized.  la  like  uiaancr  also  foUomd 
the  doctrines  of  predestination,  graqe,  atonement. 

Summoned  before  a  synod  at  Diospolis,  IMagius  waa  unexpectedly 
acquitted  of  hcreay — an  extraordinary  decision,  which  brought  Africa 
and  the  Ktust  into  conflict.  Under  these  circumstances,  perhaps  villKHit 
a  clear  forcaight  of  tho  iiwue,  the  matter  was  referred  to  Borne  aa  arbiter 
or  judge. 

In  his  decision,  Iiiuocent  I.,  magnifying  the  dignity  of  the  Boman  aee 
and  the  advantage  of  such  a  supreme  tribunal,  determined  in  favor  of 
the  African  bishops.  But  scarcely  had  he  done  this  when  be  died,  ud 
his  successor,  Zodm'us,  annulled  his  judgment,  and  declared  the  opinions 
SHdoaM  c«  tiM  of  Polacius  to  be  orthodox.  Carthaee  now  put  herself  io 
by  uw  Afrituw  an  aUitudo  of  resistance.  There  was  danger  of  a  mciaphyv- 
ical  or  theological  Punic  war.  Meantime  the  wily  Afriama  quietly  prey 
cured  from  tho  emperor  nn  edict  denouncing  Pctagius  oa  a  heretic. 
Through  tho  InBuencc  of  Count  Valerius  the  faith  of  Europe  was  set* 
tied ;  tho  hepesiarcha  and  their  nccomplioea  were  condemned  to  exilo 
and  forfeiture  of  their  estates;  the  contested  doctrine  that  Adam  ins 
onated  without  any  liability  to  death  was  etttablished  by  law ;  to  deny  ft 
ma  a  state  crime.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  vacillatiag  papacy  was  not 
yet  strong  enough  to  exalt  itself  above  it^  equals,  and  the  orthodoxy  of 
£uTopo  was  forever  determined  by  an  obscure  court  intrigue. 

Scarcely  was  tho  Pelagian  coutpovcrsy  disposed  of  when  a  new  herasjT 
•n^vmiBtiut  appeared.  Nestorius,  the  Bishop  of  Antioch,  attempted  to 
''"~™^'  disiinguiah  between  the  divine  and  human  nature  of  Christ; 
he  oonaidercd  that  they  hod  become  too  much  confounded,  and  that 
"tho  God"  ought  to  bo  kept  BCparatc  from  **lhc  Man."  From  henco  tt 
followed  that,  the  Virgin  Marj'  should  not  be  regarded  as  tho  "  motheor 
of  God,"  buloidy  the  "  mother  of  Christ— the  God-man."  Called  by  the 
Emperor  Tbeodosius  the  Youn^r  to  the  episcopate  of  Constantinople, 
A.D.  427,  Nestorius  was  very  quickly  plunged  by  the  intrigues  of  a  dis- 
appointed faction  of  tbat  city  into  disputes  with  the  populace. 

Lot  us  hear  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  himself;  he  is  preaching  in 
TiwdaMitM  t^o  8*^'  metropolitan  church,  soiling  forth,  with  all  the  elo- 
.rfXMtari*.  qucncc  of  which  language  is  capable,  the  attributes  of  the  il- 
limitable, tho  cvcrlaetiuGT.  the  Almighty  God.  "  And  can  this  God  have 
&  mother?    The  ^tioa  of  a  god  bom  of  a  mortal  mother  is 
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oonftiled  by  St.  Paul,  who  declares  tho  Lord  to  be  wuhom  fa- 
let  aiid  wiihout  toother.  Could  a  creature  bear  the  uncreated?"  lie 
us  insisted  that  what  was  bont  o(  Hary  wod  humati,  and  the  divine 
•6 added  «ikr.  Atoncctho  moukfl  r-invil  a  riotinthecity,  Bt)dCjj-n], 
0  Bishop  of  AlcsandhOr  choused  their  cause. 
fieacnth  the  outraged  orthodoxy  of  Cyril  lay  an  ill-conoealed  motive, 
lO  desire  of  the  Dishop'of  Alexandria  to  humble  tho  Bishop  of  Goa- 
tontinople.  The  uproar  commenoed  with  sermons,  epistles,  addrussca 
nstigutcd  by  the  monks  of  Alejtandria,  the  monks  of  Constantinople 
tK^  up  arms  in  behalf  of  "tho  mother  of  G-od."  Again  wc  rematk 
etniDcnt  position  ofllomc.  Both  parties  turn  to  her  aa  an  arbiter. 
^Ofe  Celcstinc  assembles  a  synod.  Tho  Bishop  of  Constantinople  is  or- 
tred  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  recant,  or  hold  himself  under  excom- 
iixnication,  Italian  supremacy  is  emerging  through  Oriental  disputes, 
Bt  not  without  a  struggle.  Relying  on  his  inftucncti  at  coiirt,  Ncs- 
uuia  resists,  cxoommuiucatcs  CyrU,  and  the  emperor  stunmons  a  coun- 
\  10  meet  at  Ephesus. 

To  that  couticil  Ncstorius  repaired,  with  sixteen  bishops  and  somo  of 
le  city  populace.    Cyril  collected  fifty,  together  witJi  a  rabble  of  sail- 
bath-men,  and  women  of  the  baser  sort     Tho  imperial  cominissioa- 
his  troops  with  dilTiuulty  repressed  the  tumult  of  the  uecmbly, 
tescript  was  fraudulently  read  before  the  arrival  of  the  o«rfhw»rf 
bishops.    In  one  day  the  matter  was  completed ;  the  {J^rtTS^ 
'irgin's  party  triumphed,  and  NesUirius  was  depoeed.     On  ""*■ 
nirival  of  the  Syrian  eccleslaslioi,  a  mcetiiig  uf  protest  was  held  by 
A  riot,  with  much  bloodshed,  occurred  in  the  Cathedral  of  St 
The  emperor  was  again  compelled  to  interfere;  he  ordered  eight 
ies  from  each  party  to  meet  him  at  Chalcedoo.    In  tho  mean  tim« 
intrigues  decided  the  mailer.    The  emperor's  sister  was  in  aftw] 
ttelebratcd  by  the  party  of  Cyril  as  having  been  the  cause  of  the 
^nw>nfitura  of  Ncstorius:  ''the  Iloly  Virgin  of  the  court  of  WnnHp^ib* 
[nrcn  had  found  an  ally  of  her  own  sex  in  tho  holy  vii^n  *'™"'  *^- 
'  tbe  empexor'a  court.''    But  there  wcr«  also  other  very  efficient  auxi^  i 
aiea.     In  the  treasury  of  the  chief  eunuch,  which  some  time  after- 
ere  was  occasion  to  open,  was  discovered  an  acknowledgment  of  many 
■nnds  of  gold  received  by  him  from  Cyril,  through  i'aul,  his  aistcr's 
a.     Is'eatorius  was  abandoned  by  the  court,  and  eventually  exiled  to 
£gyptiikn  oasis.    An  edifying  legend  relates  that  his  blasphemous 
mgoo  WW  dcYOuied  by  worms,  and  that  from  tho  heats  of  an  Egyp- 
B  dwort  ho  e8cn|)ed  only  into  the  hotter  torments  of  IIcU. 
So,  again,  in  the  aiTair  of  Ncstorius  ha  in  that  of  Pelagiua,  Africa  tri- 
□phcd,  and  the  supretnaoy  of  Borne,  her  ally  or  conj[b(lorate,  was  be 
loming  nwre  and  mOTO  distinct. 
ATOiy  important  result  in  this  gradual  evolution  of  Boman  snprcm- 
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noy  arose  fVom  theafikirofEutjcbes,  the  Arcbiiruindrite  ofacoDveotoJ 
iwicytrihuq  monks  at  Ootulantiuoplc.  lie  had  distinguished  himself; 
BMMivqr-  a  leader  in  the  riots  occurring  iit  the  time  of  Nestorius  am 
in  other  subsequent  troubles.  Accused  before  |k  synod  held  io  Coo. 
staulinopic  of  denying  the  two  nulurea  of  Christ,  of  saying  thai  if  tiiei 
bo  two  nnturcs  Uiero  must  bu  two  Soug,  Eutvches  vaa  courictcd,  ajii 
Bentence  of  exoommunicaiiou  passed  upon  him.  This  was,  howc 
only  the  ostcmxiblc  cause  of  bia  condemnation  ;  the  true  tnotiTe  was 
nocted  with  a  court  istriguc.  The  chief  cunudi,  who  was  bis  godson, 
was  occupied  iu  a  double  movement  to  elevate  Entyches  to  the  we  oT 
Constantinople,  and  to  destroy  the  authority  of  Pulcheria,  tho  emperoi^ 
sister,  through  Eadocio,  the  emperor's  wife.  Ou  his  codidemnatioti,  Si^ 
tjrches  appealed  to  the  emperor,  who  eummoned,  at  the  iiuligation  of 
the  oanuch,a  council  to  muct  at  Ephcsua.  This  was  Lho  celebrated 
"  llobber  Synod,"  as  it  waa  called.  It  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  or- 
thodoxy of  Rutyches,  and  ordered  his  restoration,  de])oeing  the  Bishop 
of  Constantinople,  Flavianuii,  who  was  his  rival,  and  at  the  synod  had 
been  hia  judge,  and  also  Eusebius,  who  had  been  his  accuser.  A  riob 
ensued,  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  was  murdered  by  tbs 
Bishop  of  Alexandria  and  one  liarsnniafl,  who  beat  him  with  their  Qsts 
amid  cries  of  "Kill  him  I  kill  him  I"  The  Italian  legates  mado  thor 
escape  from  the  uproar  witli  difficulty. 

The  success  of  these  movements  was  mainly  due  to  Dioscx>nis,  tbs 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  thus  accomplished  the  overthrow  of  Ui 
rivalH  of  Antioch  and  Cun^Uiutinople.  An  imperial  edict  gave  force  ia 
tlio  determination  of  the  council.  At  this  point  the  liiahop  of  liome 
intervened,  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  proceedings.  It  was  ircll  Uut 
AlexHndria  and  Coueiantinople  should  be  perpetually  struggling,  but  it 
was  not  well  that  either  should  become  paramount  Diosoonis  there- 
upon broke  off  communion  with  him.  Home  and  Alexandria  were  •! 
issue. 

lu  a  fortunate  moment  the  emperor  died ;  his  sister,  the  orthodox 
piilchfirin,  tho  friend  of  Loo,  married  Marcian,  and  made  him  empenH*. 
A  oouucU  was  summoned  nt  Chnlcedon.  TjCo  wished  it  to  he  in  Italy, 
-where  no  one  could  have  disputed  his  presidency.  As  it  wns,  he  fell 
jMOM^ni^  Iwick  on  the  ancient  policy,  and  appeared  by  repreaeott- 
ttiSB?CTit^rii?  Uvea.  Dioecorus  was  overlJirown,  and  sentence  pronounced 
•*■■  agmnst  him,  in  behalf  of  the  council,  by  one  of  the  rep- 

resentatives of  Lea  It  set  forth  that  "  Loo,  therefore,  by  their  roioe, 
and  nitli  the  authority  of  the  council,  in  the  name  of  the  Apostls 
Peter,  the  Book  and  foundation  of  the  Church,  deposes  Diosconia  from 
his  episcopal  dignity,  and  cxoladea  him  from  all  Christian  rites  and 
privileges." 

But,  perhaps  that  no  permanent  advantage  might  accrue  to  Boms 
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ftom  die  (unincDt  jwaitioD  she  vrim  attaining  in  these  tranaactioiiH,  -when 

noatof  the  prtlntes  had  left  the  council,  a  few,  who  were  chiefly  of  the 

<l>ooceo  of  Co]istauLLuo[>lc,  {massed,  among  other  canoas,  oqc  'rLenmrrar 

5*  tfce  effect  tliat  the  Buprcmacy  of  the  Koman  sec  was  not  <*'"•»»""•?'* 

Hx  right  of  its  descent  from  St  Peter,  but  becaaso  it  was  the  bifiboprio 

°^  an  imperial  city.    It  assigned,  therefore,  to  the  Bishop  of  Constanti- 

icipic  criaal  civil  dignity  a6d  eccleBiastioil  authority.    Bome  ever  re- 

''^acd  to  recognize  the  validity  of  thiis  canon. 

Id  tfa«a«  ooDt<8ta  of  Iconic,  Constantinople,  and  Alexandria  for  sa- 
r*-reinaey — for,  after  all,  they  were  nothing  more  than  the  rivalriea  of  ain- 
"ilioua  placemen  for  power — the  Boman  huJiop  uniformly  came  forth 
'^liB  gsiDcr.  And  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  he  deaerreJ  to  wwirtaorifc* 
^>c  so;  hia  course  wai  always  dignified, often  noble;  theirs  tw»j» 
Q3hibitcd  a  rcckicas  scramble  for  influence,  an  imacrupulous  resort  to 
bribery,  court  intrigue,  murder. 

Thus  the  want  of  a  criterion  of  truth,  and  a  determination  to  arrest  a 

•spirit  of  inquiry  that  had  become  troublesome,  led  to  the  introduction 

oiroouncila,  by  which,  in  an  authoritative  manner,  theological  questions 

xnight  be  aetiled.    Bui  it  is  lo  he  observed  that  these  councils  did  not 

aoocdit  themselves  by  tbo  coincidences  of  their  decisions  on  succcssivo 

coeasions,  since  ihey  often  contradicted  one  another,  nor  ,(,^„  ot,aami. 

did  they  sustain  those  decisiona  only  with  a  moral  ijiflueneo  ••i*«io"u>e'W. 

tirtsing  from  tile  uudorslanding  of  man,  enligbtened  by  their  iuve&tjga* 

tions  and  conclusions.    Their  human  character  is  clearly  shown  by  the 

Beoeesity  nndcr  which  they  labored  of  enforcing  their  arbitrary  conclu-. 

^D8  by  the  support  of  the  civil  power.    The  same  ncocssity  wbicli,  ia 

ibe  moaarchical  £ast,  led  thus  to  the  republican  form  of  a  council,  led 

in  the  democratic  VTc^t  to  the  development  of  the  autocratic  |)apal 

paver;  but  in  both  it  whh  found  that  the  Gnal  authority  thus  np[)ealed 

10  bad  no  innate  or  divinely  derived  energy.    It  was  altogether  help- 

ksB  again^^t  aiiy  one  disposed  to  resist  it  exoept  by  tbo  aid  of  militarj 

or  dril  compulsion. 

It  was  impoasiWe  that  any  other  opinion  could  be  entertjunod  of  the 
eharactt-r  of  thesa  assemblages  by  men  of  practical  ability  who  had  been 
ooDoemcd  in  their  transactioDs.  Gr^jory  of  Nazianacn,  one  of  tlie  most 
l^oas  and  able  men  ofhisage,  andwho,  during  a  part  of  its  sittings,  was 
prcaideot  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  S81,  refused  subso- 
qtientlj  to  attend  any  more,  saying  that  he  h.id  never  known  an  assem- 
•  bly  of  bishopa  terminate  well ;  that,  instend  of  removing  evils,  they  only 
increased  tlicm,  and  that  tbeir  striles  and  lust  of  power  were  not  to  be 
dsseribed.  A  thousand  years  Iatcr,.£neas  Sylvitts^  Pope  Pius  n.,  speak- 
ing of  another  council,  observes  that  it  was  not  so  much  directed  by  the 
I^y  Ghost  na  by  the  passiona  of  men. 
Notwithstanding  the  oontradictiona  and  opposition  thoy  so  frequently 
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ivcp<|«ii|n|r»-  exliibit,  there  may  bo  discerned  in  the  deeiBJoiw  of  tbCM 
jiw^i  tatA  bodies  the  tiwMfl  of  on  oihliatioD  indicating  ihv  cuntinQinis 
amktol"'^  progroasioti  of  thought  Thus,  of  llie  four  oeciimf-nical 
councils  that  worn  oonoemed  with  the  fucts  spokeu  of  in  tho  preceding 
pages,  that  of  Nioea  determined  the  Sou  to  be  of  the  same  subtttaQce 
with  the  Father ;  that  of  Constantjtioplc,  that  tho  Son  nnd  Holjr  Spirit 
are  etju.il  to  the  Father ;  that  of  Ephe^ag,  tt&t  the  two  natures  of  ChriA 
malce  but  one  person ;  and  that  of  Chalcedon,  that  these  nattires  retnain 
two,  notwithgtanding  their  personal  union.  But  that  they  fjulcd  of  their 
object  iu  constituting  a  criterion  of  truth  is  plniuly  danooBtniU  i 
«uch  simple  lacta  $m  that,  in  the  fourth  century  alone,  there  were  ui: 
teen  councils  adverse  to  Arius,  61leen  in  hta  fiivor,  and  seventeen  fbr 
the  semi-Arians — in  all,  for^-live.    From  such  a  confusion,  If 

caanrj  that  the  oounciU  thcinsclwa  most  be  Bubardiastc  to  a  u.^.i ■. . 

thoHly — a  higher  oritcrion,  able  to  givo  to  them  or  refuse  to  them  nii> 
Ihcniicity.  That  the  source  of  power,  both  for  tho  council  in  tho  Eutt 
and  the  papitcy  in  the  We.«t,  was  altogether  political,  is  proved  by  ll- 
most  every  tmnaaction  in  which  they  wore  ooncemed.  Tn  the  cok  of 
the  papacy,  this  was  well  sc^n  iu  the  contest  bctweeo  Ililary  tlie  Bishop 
of  Arl«8,ftnd  Leo,  on  which  occasion  on  edict  was  iasoed  by  the  Eraprror 
Tftlentinian  denoancing  thecontumacy  of  IlilATy,  and  setting  forth  tKiU, 

ir'^KiiiSTw  "*^">agh  the  sentence  ofso  grcnt  n  pontiff  as  the  Bishop 

^HBrtiiiKw.  Rome  did  nnt  need  imperial  confirmation, ySt  that  it 
now  bo  understood  by  all  bishops  that  the  decnxrs  of  the  apoaiolia  aeu 
should  henocforlh  be  law,  and  that  whoever  refused  to  obey  the  cibittc 
of  tho  Itomau  {HjulifT should  be  coni[>c]led  to  do  eo  by  the  modemtor  < 
the  province."  Herein  we  sec  tho  intrinsic  nature  of  papal  power  die- 
tinctly.  It  is  nlliod  with  physical  force. 
Iu  the  niidfft  of  these  theological  disputes  occurred  that  great  v% 

[Vrnttaoi  which  1  havu  designated  as  marking  the  close  of  the  sige  of  In- 
*^       qwry.    It  was  tho  fiill  of  Bomc 

Tn  tlie  Eastern  empire  the  Goths  hail  becomo  permanently 
having  lawn  of  their  own,  a  magistracy  of  tbcir  own,  paying  no  tasu 
but  contribuiing  40,000  men  to  the  army.    The  Visigoths  Wens  «pr 
9fM»*  iirika  ifig  through  Ureeoe,  Spain,  Itoly.    In  their  devastations  oft 
'■    former  r  <  '  -j  bod  spand  Athens  for  tho  bbIm  of! 

etionsL    Tli :  un  mysteries  had  ceased.    Worn  that 

Oi«eca  never  saw  prosperity  agaio;.    Alnrio  oncered  Itoly.    StUieho, 

[imperial  general,  forced  him  to  retnaiL    Rhadogast  made  hl- 

FStiUoho  compelled  hira  to  sarrendt^r  at  discretion.     Tho  Bur 
nnd  VaiidalH  overflowed  Gaol ;  tho  Suovi,  VandnJs,  and  Alana  ov 
od  Spain.     SttUcho,  a  man  worthy  of  tlie  old  davs  of  the 

llhough  a  Goib,  was  murdered  by  the  emperor  his  master.     . 

[|ttarcd  bofors  Roma    It  was  019  yean  bIqoo  she  had  felt  tho  pi 
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ofifonign  eDemr,  and  tliat  waa  Ilnnnibnl.    She  still  oonutined  1780 

tCBiiitrial  palaces,  the  annual  inconiti  of  Rome  of  the  owners  of  caMimairf 

which  was  ^800,000.    The  city  was  eighteen  miles  in  circum-  tj-  Ataric,     1 

fetnoefOiid  coutaiiicd  above  a  million  of  people — of  people,  as  iit  oM 

tiiDus,  tiiunorous  for  distributions  of  bread,  and  wine,  and  oil.    In  ita 

maeioos  despair,  tbo  apostate  city,  it  is  said,  with  the  consent  of  the 

me^rileied  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  its  repudiated,  and,  as  it  now  believed, 

111  oilteiided  god.      A  million   of  dollars,  together  with  maay  coetly 

]  fmb;  were  p>ni<l  us  a  ransom.    The  barbarian  general  rcUrcd.    lie  waa 

[tehcd  by  the  emperor  from  his  fitstoess  at  Ravcaua.     Altercatioiia 

Lttd  new  marohes  ensued;  and  at  lost,  for  the  third  time,  Alnric  appealed 

Ucm  Rome.     At  miduight  ot]  the  24:tb  of  April,  A J>.  410,  eleven 

[■hiadnsl  and  Bixty-three  yeitrs  fVom  the  foniidation  of  the  oily,  the  Sa- 

ilBiia  gate  was  opened  to  him  by  the  treachery  of  slaves;  there  vaa  no' 

|B<m1  to  defend  her  in  her  diro  extremity,  and  Home  was  sacked  by  the 

Bu  the  Eternal  City  really  fallen  1  was  the  nniveieal  exclamation 
Dgbout  the  empire  when  it  bec-ame  known  that  Aiaric  had  taken 
Though  paganism  had  been  ruined  In  a  national  scnw,  the  true 
ethnical  clement  hrid  never  given  it  up,  but  waa  dying  out  with 
;  a  relic  of  the  population  of  the  city  still  adhcrinc  to  the  AcT'iinii»(».fibt 

n  faith.    Among  this  were  not  wanting  many  of  the  Lhrbiut... 

_       Btic  families  and  philosophers,  who  imputed  the  di3a.itcr  to  the 

ibtic  apostasy,  and  in  tlieir  shame  and  suffoiiag  loudly  prockimed 

It  the  nation  was  justly  punished  for  its  abandonment  of  the  gods  of 

forcialhera,  the  gods  who  bad  given  victory  and  empire.    It  became 

iry  for  the  Church  to  meet  this  aceosation,  which,  while  it  was 

only  urged  by  thousands,  was  doubtless  believed  to  be  true  by  silonl, 

d  timid,  and  panic-striclccn  millions.    With  the  intention  of  defend- 

[Christianity,  St.  AuguBtine,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  iatbers,  solemnly 

)ted  thirteen  years  of  his  life  to  the  composition  of  his  great  work 

"The  City  of  God."    It  is  interesting  for  ua  to  remark  the  tone 

:  of  these  leplies  of  the  Christians  to  their  pagan  advcTsaries. 

sr  the  manifest  deterioration  of  Roman  manners,  and  for  the  im- 

ling  dissolution  of  the  state,  paganism  iliwlf  is  responsible.     Our  po- 

power  is  only  of  yesterday ;  it  is  in  no  manner  concerned  with 

Inal  development  of  luxurj-  and  wickedness,  which  7^,a,rt,u«n 

going  on  for  the  Inst  thousand  years.    Your  ances-  "*"''' 
3«  war  ft  trade;  thi^y  laid  under  tribute  and  enslaved  the  ad> 
nations;  but  wore  not  profusion,  extravagance,  disapation,  the 
oonaeqtiences  of  conquest?  was  not  Roman  idleness  the  inev* 
reanit  of  the  filling  of  Italy  with  shirca?    i'lVery  hour  rendered 
rider  that  bottomless  gulf  which  separates  immense  liches  from  abject 
rcrty.    Did  not  the  middle  class,  in  which  reside  the  virtue  and 
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stTBDgth  of  a  nation,  disappear,  and  arUtocratic  funilica  remain  in  Rdnxc 
wlioae  estates  in  Sjrm  or  Spain,  Giiul  or  Africa,  equaled,  uay,  eveu  a 
oeedcd  in  extent  and  revenue  iUualrious  kinj^doms,  provinces  for  the  a»> 
Delation  ol"  which  the  republic  of  ohl  Imd  deorocd  triumphB?  W: 
there  not  in  tbu  utreciti  a  protligate  rabble  living  in  tola)  idleness,  iaed 
and  omutfed  aX  the  expense  of  the  state?  We  are  not  answerable  ibr 
the  grinding  oppressiou  perpetrated  on  t}ic  rural  [jopulations  until  thejr 
have  been  dnveii  to  despair,  their  numbers  eo  diuiinishing  as  to  wan 
ua  that  there  i£  danger  of  their  being  cztingaishcd.  We  did  not  sug- 
gest to  the  limperor  Trajan  to  abandon  TJacin,  and  neglect  that  polig 
which  Csod  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  at  strong  military  postt.  Wo 
did  not  suggest  to  Caracatla  to  admit  all  sort«  of  people  to  Boman  dib 
zenship,  nor  diiilocatc  the  population  by  a  wild  pursuit  of  civil  offioft 
or  the  discharge  of  mUilary  duties.  We  did  not  crowd  Italjf  with  slftTQ^ 
nor  make  thoae  miaerable  men  more  degraded  than  the  beasts  of  tU 
field,  eomjuJliiig  them  to  liibora  which  are  the  business  of  the  l)rutet 
We  have  taught  and  practiced  a  very  «lilTercnt  doctrine  to  that  We 
did  not  uightly  put  into  irons  the  poj>ulaLion  of  j)roviuce8  and  oitiea  n- 
daocd  to  bomlngu.  W'o  .ire  not  Tcq}onBiblc  for  the  inevitable  tusurrefr 
tioDs,  poisoniiigij,  lusanssinuiiou^  vengeaDC&  We  did  not  bring  on  tbit 
state  of  things  m  which  a  man  having  a  patrimony  found  it  his  best  i» 
tcrest  to  abandon  it  without  compensation  and  fleu.  We  did  not  dfr 
moralise  the  populace  by  pcovidiug  ihem  food,  gomes,  races,  theatres; 
we  have  been  pereccuted  because  we  would  not  set  our  feet  iu  a  tbealn. 
We  did  not  ruin  the  senate  and  ariBtocracy  by  aacriiicing  every  Ibtng. 
even  ourselves,  for  the  tlulinn  family.  We  did  not  neutralize  the  le* 
gions  by  setting  them  to  iight  against  one  another.  We  were  not  the 
first  to  degrade  Rome ;  Dioclesian,  who  peisecutcd  us,  gave  the  oxam 
pie  bj  estublishiog  his  residence  at  Nicomedia.  As  to  the  sentJincnt  oC 
patriotism  of  which  you  vaunt,  was  it  not  dcstroyc*!  by  your  own  cm-' 
pciors?  When  they  had  made  Roman  citizens  of  Gauls  and  K^Tp* 
tians,  Africiiiis  and  Iluns,  Spanianis  anil  Syrians,  how  could  they  expK 
that  HUeh  a  motley  crew  would  remain  true  to  the  interests  of  an  Itoliai 
town,  and  that  town  their  hab^  oppressor.  Fatriodan  depends  .01 
concentration;  it  can  not  bear  diiTusioo.  Something  more  than  sod 
a  worldly  tie  was  wanted  to  bind  the  diverse  nations  together;  tbey 
have  found  it  in  Chrietionity.  A  common  language  imparts  oommuaitjF 
of  thought  and  feeling ;  but  what  was  to  be  expected  when  Oreck  is  lh« 
languugcofunehalf  of  the  ruling  classes,  and  I^atin  of  the  other?  wesoy 
notliiug  of  the  thousand  unintelligible  forms  of  fq>eech  in  use  throngboot 
ibo  Boman  world.  The  fall  of  the  senate  anteocdi*d,  by  a  few  years,  tbo 
origin  of  Christiani^;  yoawill  not  surely  say  that  we  wnre  tbo  incitvrsof 
the  usurpations  of  the  Caesars?  What  have  we  had  to  do  with  the  army, 
that  engine  of  violence,  whioh  in  ninety-two  years  gave  you  thirty-two 
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Mipa9naudtwenty-0crcn  pretenders  to  the  throne?    Wodidnotmig- 
gest »  the  Pwetorian  Guards  to  put  up  tlio  empire  nt  auction. 

'Can  you  really  wondur  that  all  this  should  cuinu  to  an  end?  Wo 
do  not  Honder ;  ou  tlie  oontrary,  «c  thank  Gud  fur  it.  It  is  time  tliat 
tkt  inimiiD  race  had  rest  The  sighing  of  the  prisoner,  the  prayer  of  the 
t^iiive,  arc  heard  at  lost.  Yet  the  judgment  has  been  tt:mpur4:d  with 
amy.  Had  the  pagan  iihadogast  taken  Komo,  not  a  life  would  have 
beeo  spared,  no  atone  left  on  another.  The  Christian  Ahiric,  though  a 
Goth,  iv»pect8  his  ChrLttion  brethren,  and  for  their  sakce  you  ore  saved, 
ii  lo  the  godit,  those  daemons  in  whom  you  trunt,  did  they  always  save 
joa  irwn  calamity-  ?  llow  long  did  llannibol  insult  them  ?  Waa  it  a 
jOMo  or  a  god  that  saved  the  Capitol  from  Urcnnu^  7  AVheiu  were  the 
gndi  in  all  the  defeats,  some  of  them  but  recent,  of  the  pagoo  emperors  ? 
Ills  Weil  thia  the  puqile  Babylun  has  fallen,  the  harlot  who  was  drunk 
villi  the  Uood  of  uatJona. 

'In  the  place  of  lliia  earthly  city,  this  Tauritod  miatrciw  of  the  world, 
whose  fall  closes  a  long  caroer  of  superstition  and  sin,  there  ehuU  arise 
"iho  City  of  God."  Tbo  purifying  fire  of  the  barbanan  shall  remove 
Imt  lioa^nisb  deSlemonts,  and  make  ber  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
Instend  of  a  thousand  years  of  that  night  oC  crime,  to  which  in  your  de- 
ipur  yoa  look  back,  there  i«  before  her  the  day  of  tho  millenniom,  prc- 
fSctcd  by  tho  prophets  of  old.  In  tier  regenerated  walls  there  shall  be 
no  tnint  of  eiii,  but  righteousness  ond  peace ;  no  stain  of  the  ranities  of 
tbo  world,  no  ooiifiictB  of  ambition,  no  sordid  hunger  for  gold,  no  lust  of 
glory,  no  desire  for  domination,  bat  boUuBss  to  the  Lord.' 

Of  thoae  who  in  euch  seiitimenta  defended  the  cause  of  the  new  relig- 
ion St  Augustine  was  the  chief.    In  Uis  great  work,  "the  ei.  Aoeuiiiart 
^m  City  of  God,"  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  ablest  epecimen  ">;'<x«fOu«-" 
H  of  the  early  Christian  literature,  ho  pursues  this  theme,  if  not  in  the  Ian- 
^MUge,  atle&Bt  in  tbo  spirit  hero  prctwricd,  and  through  n  copious  detail 
^■cf  many  booka.    On  the  later  Chriatinnity  of  the  "UVstem  churches  he 
1m»  exerted  more  influence  than  any  other  of  the  fathers.    To  him  tt 
due  much  of  the  precision  of  our  views  on  original  Bin,  total  depravity, 
grace,  pre«lefltiaaUnn,  election. 

In  bis  early  years  St  Augustine  had  led  a  fHroious  and  cril  lift, 
plttogiog  into  ojl  the  diasipiitionsi  of  tho  gny  city  of  Car-  iifrwia^miiad 
tkage.  Through  tho  devious  paths  of  Manichfeism,  astrol-  '*«'-A"«"«i»' 
ogT,  and  Bkeptkiism,  he  at  Ia«t  arrived  at  the  troth.  It  waa  not,  how- 
ever, tlie  faihers,  bnl  Cicero,  to  whom  the  gooil  chaogu  was  dutr ;  the 
vnlJnga  of  that  great  orator  won  him  over  to  a  love  of  wisdom,  vreaD- 
ing  him  from  tho  pleasures  of  Uie  theatre,  tho  follies  of  divination  and 
nqrcnuition.  From  bin  Mnnichrran  ermrs,  however,  he  was  snatched  by 
Ambrose,  the  Bi^hnp  of 'Milnn,  who  baptized  hira,  together  with  his  il> 
legitimate  son  Adeodatus.    In  his  writings  wo  may,  without  difficulty, 
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rccognizo  the  vcKtigis  of  Magi iin ism,  Dot  as  regards  llie  duality  of  God 
but  us  rc8]>vcts  tbu  diviaiou  of  mankind — the  oleot  tuid  lust;  the  king- 
doms of  grac«  and  perdition,  of  Ood  aod  the  devU ;  aosveriiig  to  tb« 
Oriental  idcaa  of  liie  rule  of  light  and  darkness.  From  AtnUroBe,  St. 
Attgiuuue  learned  those  high  Trioitarian  doctrines  whicli  were  aoon  cfk- 
jbrced  in  the  West 

lu  his  {)iiilo!<i>[)bicAl  diDquiaitiona  on  Time,  Matter,  Mvmorv,  thit)  far* 
fiunixl  writ".T  is,  however,  lUways  unsatinluetDry,  uHvn  trivitd.  Uls  doo- 
tritw  that  Scripture,  bb  lix  Word  of  God,  is  capable  o(  n  manifold 
meaning,  led  him  into  many  deluaioos,  and  exetciaed,  in  subsequent 
sge:i,  a  most  bauefhl  influeDce  on  trae  scienoe.  Thus  be  finds  in  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  oreatton  proofs  oflhe  Trinity ;  that  the  rimuuDiTiil 
Bpokcn  of  therein  is  the  typo  of  God's  vord ;  and  that  there  is  a  corre- 
spondenco  between  creation  itself  and  the  Church.  Hifl  QumerouM  books 
have  often  been  translated,  especially  bis  Confcsaons,  a  work  that  faas 
delighted  nnd  cflificd  fifty  gcocratioait,  but  which  mast,  after  all,  yield 
the  |>alm,  as  a  Uterary  production,  to  the  'writings  of  Bunya»,  who,  liks 
Aagusttoe,  gave  biinself  up  to  all  tbe  agony  of  unsparing  pcreotud  ex- 
amination and  releuUuss  sulf-condemoation,  anotumiung  hut  veiy  soal, 
tmd  dragging  forth  every  rin  into  the  faee  of  day. 

The  ecclesiastical  influence  of  St,  Aognstine  has  so  completely  eclipsed 
bis  political  biography  that  but  little  attention  bus  been  given  to  Lis 
oondact  in  the  intcrcslJog  time  in  which  be  lived.  Sismondi  recatbi  to 
his  disiulrontoge  that  tic  wns  the  friend  of  Count  Bonifaco,  who  invited 
Ocniteric  and  his  Yandalx  into  Africa;  tlu^  bloody  oonseqiMiiioea  of  tbAl 
conspiracy  am  not  be  cxaggeralt.'d.  It  was  through  him  lliat  ibc  count's 
name  haa  been  tranamilted  tu  posterity  without  iufainr.  BouUaoo  ww 
with  him  when  be  died,  at  Hippo,  Auguet  2bth,  A.D.  4S0. 

When  Romo  thus  foil  before  Alario,  so  far  from  the  provincial  Cbri»< 
PtofUewrArt  ^*^1i&  bowailing  her  misforlime,  they  aetnally  gl' ■  ir. 

«fAiut«.di«»  They  oriticnlly  dialinguiahe<!  between  the  dow;  o 

purple  pagan  harlot  nnd  tbo  untoucbctl  city  of  God.  Tbo  vcngcaooo 
of  the  Gotb  bad  fallen  on  the  temples,  but  the  churches  had  been  spwvd. 
Though  in  subsequent  and  not  very  dintant  eakimities  of  tbe  citj  tfawe 
tjiuinphaat  distinctions  could  scnrcely  be  maintained,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  that  catastmple  nngularly  dm'eloprd  papal  powrr.  Tbe 
nbaaemeiit  of  the  ancient  aristocmcy  brought  into  relief  tlic  bisbopu  It 
has  been  truly  said  that,  as  Rome  rose  from  her  ruins,  tbe  bi&hop  was 

discerned  to  bo  hor  most  oonspicuotw  num.    Most  opp"- '■    -n  ibis 

period  Jerome  bad  completed  his  laun  iraiiHlation  uf  ::  Tbo 

Volgato  bencrfurth  became  the  ei>  ^    .lulhority  o:  l 

The  influence  of  tbe  heatheo  claiBiie..,  ■. .... ..  ;tjat  awilnrc  atn  a\ 

to  early  Ufe  admired,  but  had  vainly  attempted  to  free  idas-.  y 

UBrcmilling  nocturnal  flagel  Unions,  appears  ia  ibis  gnat  Tentuit.     Jft 
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cuno  at  a  critical  moment  for  tho  West.  In  the  politic  non-committal- 
iom  of  Home,  it  ^us  not  expedient  that  a  pope  sliould  be  an  uutLor. 
The  Valgate  wm  all  that  the  tJmea  required.  Henceforth  the  Easfr' 
misht  occupy  beiself  in  the  harmless  fabrication  of  crtiecbi  &nd  of  liere- 
nes;  the  Wt»t  could  develop  her  practical  talent  in  the  much  mom  im* 
portaut  orgaaisatiou  of  ecclesiastical  power. 

Poubtlefls  not  without  interest  nill  tbo  reader  of  these  pages  rcmarit 

bow  cloeel J  the  process  of  coclcnoficical  events  rc«cmb!ca  that  of  eivU. 

la  both  there  ia  an  irresistible  tendency  to  the  conoeniration  of  power. 

Koman  history  we  have  seen  a  few  families,  and,  indeed,  at  last, 

a  grasp  the  tnQiicncc  which  in  earlier  iimes  was  diisscminatod 

the  people,  so  in  the  Church  the  cougregatioua  arc  quickly  round] 

Baboixlinalion  to  tlioir  bishops,  and  these,  in  their  tum,  succumbing  i 

-perpetaally  diminishing  number  of  tbcir  compeers.    In  the  the  huoftbt' 

od  we  are  now  cunsidering,  the  minor  episeopates,  sneh  as  u<i>oi«. 

am  of  Jerusaleip,  Anlioch,  Carthage,  had  virtually  lost  their  pristine 

;,  every  thing  having  converged  into  the  three  great  sees  of  Con* 

tinople,  Alexandria,  and  Rome.    The  history  ofthc  time  is  a  record 

dcBpcmtc  atrugglcB  of  the  throe  chief  bishops  for  supremacy.    In 

flict  Rome  posBcewd  many  ndvnntagcH;  the  two  others  wen 

immediately  under  the  control  of  the  imperial  government,  the 

ing  of  interests  between  them  more  frequent,  their  rivalry  more 

Iter.     The  control  of  ecclcaiaatical  power  was  hence  perpetually  in 

tboQgh  she  was,  both  politically  and  intellectual ly,  inferior  to  her 

ititors.    As  of  old,  there  woa  a  triumvirate  in  the  world  destined 

ooooentrate  into  a  despotism.    And,  as  if  to  remind  men  that  the 

inciples  involved  in  the  movements  of  the  Church  are  of  the  same  na* 

as  those  involved  in  the  movements  ofthc  state,  the  reacmblaiioes 

pointed  out  are  sometimes  singularly  illustrated  in  trifling  details. 

10  Bishop  of  Alexandria  veax  not  the  firal  triumvir  who  came  to  an 

itiancly  end  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  the  Roman  pontiff  was  not  the 

who  consolidated  his  power  by  the  aid  of  Gallic  legions. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  EUBOPEAK  AGE  OF  FAI7B. 

taz  or  ruTH  c  tih  kut. 

Onao&htiim  tflU  Pfimtmi  ^ttm,  or  its  Caltm  q/'  CWtA  pMf  Statt.~-7U  caiMtfwt  /V 
ymiiucioa  nfHe&yitm  nut  Pentauim  ^  liahtn/Ag. 

Obfiftntftoit  o/iJW  I'wrtytt  gf  Cr<tt  A'iro«tfeiJK  ty  iWrWfeiw.— gla  ZJJraHM  mJ  Svt^^ 
»/Atttamiria,—liftlrm-Jia»  o/'lie  lalUr  by  Tkrtdtrml. —  ftitf^  ~/  Wjmrfii  fltiwiim  iff 
JjaniMff  in  tAt  Kit  Ay  Cfnt,  kit  Atuaatu  and  Sutofiort. 

The  policy  of  Constsntino  the  Great  inevitably  tended  to  tbo  pagut- 
izutjoa  of  Christianity.  An  iaoorporatioa  of  its  pure  dootriDca  with  Jo- 
coyiQg  pagaa  ideas  was  the  Dcocssary  oooscqnouoe  of  the  i.  '  i; 

had  been  attained  by  unscrapulous  politicians  and  placemen.  U, 

Tbi«*tf  ^^  oontnmianted,  gntnod  a  moro  gmcrol  nnd  rcndy  poptilAr 
**^  flcooptance,  but  &t  the  cost  of  n  new  lease  of  life  to  these  ideaa. 
So  thorough  was  tlic  adaltcration  tbat  it  was  not  antit  the  Befi^rniation, 
a  period  of  more  tlion  a  thousand  years,  that  a  Mpamtioo  of  ttio  tmo 
from  the  disc  oould  be  ooootnplbbcd. 

Conndering  bow  mjiny  nations  were  involred  in  tb<!t«  evnitB,  ud 
the  length  of  time  over  which  they  ottend,  n  clear  tre«tjnent  of  tbc  rab- 
B^hBrUaarf  ject  Kxjuiri!*  its  subdivision.  I  ahull  Uierefoiv  upr-i  •  ■  "' 
ik*»t|M  xhc  Age  of  Faith  in  the  East;  2d,  of  the  Age  of! . 
West  Tlic  formor  was  closed  preinamn?Iy  by  the  Mohamtnodnn  con- 
qacst;  tbo  huttir*  a^r  uiidcrgoiug  slow  mcUimor^jboFis,  passed  into  the 
SittTOpean  Age  of  Heasoti  daring  the  ponlificalo  of  Kicotaa  V. 

In  this  and  the  following  chnjjier  I  shall  tLerefore  treni  of  the  aga  of 
Pbith  ia  the  East,  and  of  the  catastrophe  that  closed  it.  I  shall  then 
turn  to  the  Age  of  Faith  in  the  Wcst^^a  long  but  an  iiistrxictivc  story.. 

The  pnganization  of  religion  mts  in  no  small  degree  aiidsted  by  the 
nwpNg^  influence  of  the  fcmidce  of  the  eoun  of  CoiistantiDople;.  Zk 
Miu*.  aeon  iiumifcstcd  all  Uio  casootial  fcanin-s  of  n  t?'  '   % 

ogy  and  hcro-worahip.    Helena,  the  empr«B-mothcr,  sapcn:!^  ba 

baildiug  of  monumental  chtiroh<s  over  the  reputed  places  of  intercal  m 
the  history  ""  "   .ior — thow  nfhiB  hirtli,  bis  burial,  Iii«  nsct-'nsiaQ. 

A  Tustand  ■  imiog  crowd  of  convcrLt  from  pn^iiTixm,whn  had 

Iwcome  BQoh  ftom  worhlly  considcratioos,  aud  stiU  hankered  after  woo^ 
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dets  liko  Uioso  ia  which  their  forcfothtirs  bad  ftom  time  immemonal  lj«- 
lievcd,  Icul  a  read/  ear  to  Bssertions  which,  to  moie  bt-^tatiug  or  bctter- 
iiiatructed  minda,  woald  havs  seemed  to  carry  imposture  on  their  Teiy ' 
face.  A  Usmpio  of  Vcnua,  formerly  epxtful  on  the  aUi  of  the  Holy  Scp- 
Bjchro,  being  torn  down,  there  were  di*covered,  in  a  cavern  be-  i»oc*«y  at 
Bcatb,  three  crosscH,  and  also  th«  Jiiscripliun  written  by  PiUto.  mIhIl.  ' 
The  Savior's  cnxjs,  being  by  miracle  dktiuguiiihed  fnaa  those  of  the 
thieves,  was  divided,  a  part  being  kept  at  Jeruaalem  and  a  purt  sent  to 
CoD9tautiuoi)Ie,  together  with  the  noils  used  in  the  crudBxion,  which 
were  also  fortunately  found.  Thcfic  were  destined  to  adorn  the  head  of 
lb«  emporor's  statue  on  tho  top  of  the  por]:)hyry  pillar.  The  wood  of 
Ihe  cross,  moreover,  disi)layed  a  property  of  giowth,  and  hence  fumt&h- 
ed  ui  abundant  supply  for  the  demands  of  pilgrims,  nnd  an  unfailing 
•ouroc  ofpccuninry  profit  to  itspoBscnora.  In  the  courao  <>ffiut)dt'({Uent 
year«  there  was  nccnmuktcd  in  tho  various  churches  of  Europe,  from 
this  pirticulfu-  relic,  a.  safRcimcy  to  have  constructed  many  hundred 
oroisefl.  The  nge  that  could  accept  such  a  prodigy,  of  oouibc  found  no ' 
difllculty  in  tbo  viaian  of  Consiantine  and  the  story  of  the  Labartun. 
Such  naa  tho  tendency  of  tlio  times  to  adulterate  Christianity  with 
le  spiiit  of  piigauisiu,  (partly  to  conciliate  the  prejudices  of  Muiminam 
jrldly  converts,  portly  in  tlio  hope  of  aecuring  its  more  «*f«R«''««'» 
3id  spread.  There  is  a  eolcmnity  in  the  truthful  accusation  which 
lUBtiiK  makes  to  Ai^iutine:  "  Yoa  have  substituted  your  agnpse  for 
!io  siu^rillccii  of  tlto  pagans;  for  their  idols  your  murtynt,  whom  you 
re  with  the  very  same  honors.  You  appease  the  shades  of  the  dead 
ith  wine  nnd  fciwitB;  you  celebrato  the  iwlpmn  festivals  of  the  Gentiles, 
eir  valeudg  and  their  solsliceii;  and  as  to  their  miuinerH,  those  jou 
vrc  reiaiacd  without  any  alteration.  I^othing  dUiinguishes  you  &om 
'  pagans  except  that  you  hold  your  oasemblics  apart  £rom  them." 
Aa  ve  have  seen  in  tho  laet  chapter,  the  course  of  political  affmrs  bad 
RBetoehcd  the  power  of  the  state  from  the  philosophical  and  polytheistic 
panics.  Joined  to  the  new  movement,  it  was  not  long  before  it  gava 
aificant  proofs  of  the  sincerity  of  it«  frinmlship  by  commencing  an 
tivt' persecution  of  tho  remuaut  of  philosophy.  It  is  to  be  nrtuiToMkn 
borne  in  mind  that  the  direction  of  (he  proselytism,  which  viatmfitj. 
thug  leading  lo  important  resulw,  wjis  from  below  npword  through 
Bty.  As  to  philosophy,  its  nciion  had  been  in  the  other  direction; 
its  depository  in  the  f«w  enlightened,  in  the  few  educated ;  its  course, 
lly,  from  above  downward.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  oh* 
>tu  enough  that  tho  prejudices  of  the  ignorant  populace  would  Bnd,* 
ID  tho  end, a  full  expression;  that  lonmiag  vould  have  bo  considera- 
^on  sbown  to  it,  or  be  denounced  as  mere  magic ;  that  philosophy  would 
looked  upon  na  a  vain,  and  therefore  sinfol  pursuit.  When  once  a 
politkal  aspirant  has  bidden  with  tho  multitude  for  power,  and  still  de- 


peodi  oo  their  pU<«im  for  tlhexiwe  «i|ipott,  H is  no  eagy  ttiin^torc^ 
tbeJr  wwboi  or  hold  fattck  from  tbdr  demmods.    Erea  Cou^iautiuc  Itim- 
iM-  aclf  felt  ihe  pifnre  trftbe  inflneDce  to  whicb  he  was  allied. 
ukI  wss  compelled  U>  nurender  his  friend  Sopatcr,  llie 
pbilocopber,  vbo  vaa  accowd  of  bindu^  the  winds  iii  an  adverse  qui- 
tor  by  the  inflaeoce  of  magic,  so  that  the  oom-fibips  could  not  n?ach  Cm- 
■tHiititKiplf ;  nnd  ibe  emperor  was  obliged  to  give  orders  for  hU  decapi' 
lAiion  tu  HutiHfy  tlie  clamors  in  the  theatre.    Not  that  such  reqaisiti 
Were  tiubmittod  to  without  a  struggle,  or  that  enooeeding  sorcrcigna 
willing  to  make  their  dignity  lacitly  subordinate  to  ecclesiastical  d< 
nation.    It  was  Uio  aim  of  Conatanlino  to  make  theology  a  branch 
polilicfl;  it  wiis  the  bopc  of  cveiy  bishi^  in  the  empire  to  make  politia 
It  bmnch  of  ihnology.    Already,  however,  it  was  apparent  thnt  the  eo> 
oloMiwtioRl  p»rLy  would,  in  tlic  end,  get  the  upper  hand,  ami  that  th« 
TOluoUuoo  of  ROmo  of  the  cinpurors  to  obey  its  behests  was  merely  the 
rnvoli  of  individual  minds,  and  thorc^forc  ephemeral  in  its  ii&tnre,ft 
thai  the  popular  wilihca  would  be  abumlantly  gmlified  aa  aoon  88 
potxim  onMo  who  not  merely,  Itke  Constondne,  availed  themselveB 
Ohrinlianlly,  but  absotulely  and  sincerely  adopted  iL 

Julian,  by  hiit  brirf  but  ineffectual  attempt  at  the  rostomtion  of  pogui* 
Uin,  M-«r\t<1y  n'Mtmhii'd  for  a  moment  the  couise  of  the  nrw  dootri 
TV  ciujMw  "'^w  Htrvnglhoning  themselves  continually  in  public  ead 
■""■"•  by  iuwrporating  ideas  borrowe<l  from  paganism.  Th 
the  irign  of  VaUmtiuian,  who  was  a  Nioenist,  and  Valens,  who  was  an 
Arian,  things  went  on  almost  as  if  the  episode  of  Jolian  had  ncrer  oc- 
earTMl.  The  ancient  god^  whose  existence  no  one  seems  ever  lo  haTo 
denied,  Were  now  thohvuKhly  identified  with  doemons:  their  worship  was 
Stig[Mti2«d  aa  tlio  practw^  of  ningie.  Against  this  erime,  regarded  by 
■  •rhii  ^^<^  ^""^  ^  equal  to  treason,  a  violent  persecution  arose, 
Penooa  lesorting  to  Rome  for  the  purposes  of  study  were 
forbidden  to  remain  thcro  after  ihcy  were  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
The  fbfoo  of  this  pcrsooution  fell  practically  upon  the  old  religion, 
thongh  nominally  directed  against  the  block  art,  for  the  piimary  fun^;- 
tion  of  paganism  was  to  foretell  fbturo  events  in  this  world,  and  hcu' 
its  connection  with  divination  and  its  punishment  as  magic. 

But  the  persecution,  though  directed  at  paganism,  struck  also 
remained  of  philoaojihy.     A  grant  pai^  had  attained  to  power 
drcnmstaDCcs  which  oompellcd  it  to  enforce  the  principle  on  which' 
Tiiiiiiitr-"'—  ^^  originally  founded.    That  principle  was  the 
ta«tia«Hi»r|i  ^jf  anhcsitating  belief, which,  though  it  will  answer 
well  for  the  humbler  and  more  numerous  class  of  men,  is  unsuitcd  kt 
*\\cm  of  a  higher  intellectual  grade.    The  policy  of  Constantine  hai 

•ned  a  career  in  the  state,  ibroiigh  the  Church,  for  men  of  the  lowest 
it    Many  of  each  had  already  attained  to  the  hi^est  dignities.    A 
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'bBming  zeal  latLer  than  tbo  possession  of  profound  learning  animated 
tbetn.  But  cmiDc'tit  position  once  attftiucd,  noac  stood  more  in  need  of 
the  appearance  of  wisdom.  Under  such  circumstance^,  they  were  tempt- 
ed to  sex  up  their  own  notions  an  Qnal  and  unimpeRcbable  Irutb,  and  to 
denounce  as  magic,  or  the  sinful  pursuit  of  vain  trifling,  all  the  learning 
thai  stood  in  the  way.  lu  tliia  the  band  of  tbo  civil  {wwcr  aeuistud.  Ft 
vas  intended  to  cut  off  every  pbilosopher.  Every  manuscript  that 
codld  be  seized  was  fortbwitli  burned.  Throughout  the  East,  men  in 
lenor  deBtrojcd  their  libraries,  for  fear  that  some  unfortuQatu  Keiiteuce 
oODtained  in  any  of  the  books  should  involve  tbcm  and  tbeir  families  in 
deetructioR.  The  universal  opinion  was  that  it  was  right  to  compel  men 
to  believe  what  the  majority  of  society  bad  now  accepted  cw-»«hrfM««7 
ia  iLo  troth,  and,  if  they  refused,  it  was  right  to  punish  "i -'i^^iiW 
Ifaeni.  No  OQO  waa  heard  in  tbc  dominating  party  lo  raise  his  voice  in 
faahalf  of  intellectual  liberty.  The  mystery  of  things  above  reason  was 
beld  to  be  the  very  cause  thai  ibey  should  be  aoocptal  by  Faith;  a  sin- 
golar  racritwas  Huppnscd  to  appertain  to  that  mental  condition  in  which 
belief  precedes  undcT«tanding. 

The  death-blow  to  paganism  was  given  by  the  Emperor  Theodoaa^ 
•  Spaniard,  who,  from  the  Eiervica')  ho  rendered  in  lliii^  particiilar,  has 
beeo  rewarded  with  the  titloof'The  Great."  From  making  Fiinuici.in<rf 
the  practice  of  magic  and  the  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  an-  TheuOtaiu*. 
imais  cupitiJ  offenses,  he  proceeded  to  the  prohibition  of  sacrificen,  A.D. 
891,  and  even  the  entering  of  temples.    He  alienated  the  revenues  of 

I  nany  temples,  confiscaud  the  estat«s  of  others,  some  he  demolished. 

•  The  Tustal  virgins  be  dismiKsed,  and  any  house  profaned  by  incense  he 
declared  forfeited  to  the  imperial  exchequer.  When  once  the  property 
of  a  leli^oua  cstablishmunb  ha;^  bocn  irrevocably  taken  away,  it  is  need- 
lesi  to  declare  its  worship  a  capital  crime. 
But  not  only  did  the  government  thus  constitute  itself  a  thorough 
tiliary  of  the  now  religion,  it  also  tried  to  secure  it  from  its  own  dis- 
Apostates  wore  deprived  of  the  right  of  bequeathing  their 
own  property.  Inquisitors  of  fhith  were  cslablifihcd  ;  they  wore  at  once 
qnes  and  judges,  the  prototypcn  of  the  most  (earful  tribunal  of  modem 
tmieiL  Theodosius,  to  whom  the  carrying  into  effect  of  these  meaAurcs 
VOS  due,  found  it,  however,  more  expedient  for  himself  to  institute  liv- 
ing emblems  of  liis  personal  faith  than  to  rely  on  any  ambiguous  creed. 
Be  therefore  sentenced  all  those  lo  be  deprived  of  civil  nghu,  and  to  he 
driven  into  exile,  who  did  not  accord  with  iho  belief  of  Damasus,  the 
Bishop  of  Borne,  and  Peter,  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria.  Those  who  pre- 
nnned  to  celebrate  Kastcr  on  the  same  day  as  the  Jews  be  condemned 
to  death.  *'  Wo  will,"  gavs  he,  in  his  edict,  "that  all  who  embrace  this 
CDsad  be  called  catholic  Chrl'aians" — the  rest  are  heretics. 

Impartial  history  ia  obliged  to  impute  the  origin  of  these  tyrannical 
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und  sc-amlaloiiB  afitt  of  thecivU  ]>oner  to  the  infiaeoce  of  tho  clergy,  mad 
iu>nn<itd]it«    to  bold  tfaem  rcsDottsiblu  (m  Lhu  crimcB,    Tbo  ntit  ol~  iiu- 

iiftL«ct<niyt*  ,    '  ,  •  .    .  . 

itiiM«r*>u.  pure  unscmpuluus  woiueu,  ouuucbfl,  parasites,  Tiotent  sol- 
ili(-T»  in  ]ri»!4usaiou  of  absolute  power,  lies  nl  tbeir  door.  Yet  bonuu) 
uutun;  uiu  tievcr,  in  aay  coixJiliuii  of  nfiiuns  ho  altogether  duiioaed. 
TboQgb  the  sjstcm  undor  which  mca  were  living  pushed  ibem  forwmd 
to  ili<;^;  iii><)uitica,  the  individual  seniia  of  right  sad  wrong  sometirnvt 
viiHli(»itcd  ilseli.  Ill  tbosQ  pagtsi  we  uliall  agiiiu  luid  sgAin  tcusut  ikaa 
pareanni  revolt  ngainBi  tbu  iudofeasiblc  conaoq  uciioeM  of  system.  It  wa* 
thiu  ibab  there  were  bitibops  wbo  opeuly  inlcrveued  between  tbe  victim 
fttid  U'a  up|)R3fik>r,  wbo  took  the  treasures  of  the  Church  to  redeem 
ilavca  from  captivity.  For  tiiia  a  futtire  age  will  pcrliftp*  cxcuaa  Am- 
brose, tbe  Arobbisbop  of  ililau,  the  impostunjs  ho  practioi' !  -  -■-  -\\'V,r- 
ing  tliftt,  jkce  to  faco,  be  beld  Tbeodosiiui  ilie  Gn^at  to  an  ;l  :  itj 

Sot  tbe  maaaacre  of  seven  tbonsuid  persons,  wliom,  is  a  fit  of  veii)^i:/iDco, 

Tt 1    ho  had  manlcml  in  Ibo  circun  of  TbeasaJonica,  A.D.  '6iH\  and 

T»nni-mk»  iuejcorftbly  compelled  the  imperial  culprit,  to  whom  be  nud  nU 
his  jKirly  were  under  sacb  obligations,  to  atone  for  bis  crime  by  mich 
peoance  as  may  be  exacted  in  this  world,  tcaoliiDg  bts  Boverdgn  '*  Uiat 
though  be  was  of  the  Church  nud  iii  the  Church,  bo  was  not  above  tbe 
Cbun-b;''  that  bniLu  force  must  give  way  to  intellect,  und  that  crco  ibo 
metmcst  human  being  hoa  rigbta  iu  the  eight  of  God. 

Political  eventfl  had  thus  tukon  a  couise  dissstroua  to  homm  knowl- 
edge. A  ueocffiity  hod  ari^Kii  tbat  they  to  whom  circuoistanoua  bod 
given  the  oontrol  of  pnbho  faith  .Tbould  also  have  the  ooqIjoI  of  public 
knowledge.  The  moral  condition  of  tho  world  had  thus  cook  into  «!• 
logotiiftro  to  acientifio  progress.  Aa  bod  boon  the  eate  many  ftgc*  U^'tv 
brtrartortim  <r  in  India,  the  aaered  writings  wero  asBerted  to  contain  wba:- 
rwhoiitn.  Q^gf  ^^g  Decessary  or  nsel^d  to  man  to  know.  QuettioDa  in 
Mtroiiomy,  geogmphy,  cbronoloifr,  biMory.  or  ony  other  branch  which 
hod  hitbcrto  occupied  or  lunused  tho  banuui  mind,  were  noir  to  bo  re- 
ferred to  a  new  tribunal  for  solatioD,  and  there  remained  uoUiing  to  be 
done  by  iht;  philosopher.  A  revelation  ofacicnee  is  incompatible  with 
any  fiirtbiT  uilvauee;  it  admita  no  employment  aavo  that  of  the  humble 
oufnnicaialor. 

The  early  ccdcKiastical  writcns,  or  fathers,  aa  ibey  anj  ottcv.  — "    * 
came  thun  to  bo  oonndsied  not  ouLy  as  ettrpaaaing  all  other  men  i 
bot  atao  as  t.*J(;ot.'Jling  tbeui  in  w)»1oid.     Tbcir  dictum  wa^  ' 
OK  fiti^.    This  eminent  pofution  they  beld  lor  many  centt: 
it  wa»  not  until  ne*r  the  period  of  the  BdbmuUiuD  iluit  i. 
poiKil.    Tbe  great  critica  wbo  appeared  at  that  time,  I 

Patristiti  worln  to  a  higher  an^i'-s'*  '>r.r^^y.-.r^^u.'  ti,.--.   

and  showing  their  muttud  "  -hem  ail  : 

proper  lavcL.     The  habit  of  oveu  ma  mueb  lu  quucing  tbom  went  oat  at 
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,  when  it  waa  pcpceiTcd  that  not  one  of  these  writers  could  i.iMi«Br«»«iw 

!DC  the  neceesary  cretlentisJa  to  entitle  him  to  ifj>uak  with  trbnium 

ilbority  cm  any  sciuuUfic  f&ct.     Many  of  them  bad  not  scruplod  to  ex* 

tlicjr  contempt  of  the  things  they  thus  presumed  to  judge.    Thus 

iueebiua  says :  "  It  U  not  through  ignorance  ol'  the  things  admirtnl  by 

{lhiJ<}8Q];h6n),but  through  contempt  of  such  useless  labor,  that  we  think  so 

Jb  ol'  ihcse  matters,  turning  our  wmls  to  tlie  exercise  of  better  things." 

such  a  spirit  Loctanbus  holds  the  whole  of  philosophy  to  be  "empty 

id  false."    flaking  in  rcfurericu  to  the  hcrcticnl  doctrine  of  the  globu* 

'  form  of  tlic  earth,  he  eaya :  *'  Is  it  possible  that  nuin  can  bu  so  absurd 

to  believe  that  the  crops  and  the  trcea  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth 

lg  (Itivmward,  and  that  men  have  their  feet  hij^her  tlian  tlie-ir  heads? 

Fyou  ask  them  how  they  defend  these  monstrosities?  how  things  do  not 

mway  Crotn  the  earth  on  that  side  ?  they  reply  that  the  nature  of 

is  such,  that  heavy  bodies  tend  toward  the  centre  like  the  spokes 

Ik  wheel,  whilo  Hght  bodies,  as  clouds,  smoke,  firo,  tend  from  the 

itro  to  tho  heavens  on  all  sides.    Now  I  am  really  at  a  loss  what 

nay  of  ihoee  who,  when  they  have  once  gone  wrong,  Eteadily  persc- 

rere  in  their  folly,  and  defend  one  absurd  opinion  by  another."     On  the 

|acation  of  the  antipodes, Sl  Augustine  tusert^  that  "it  ia  impoesiblo 

should  be  iiibabilautd  on  the  opposite  ffide  of  the  earth,  ainee  no 

sh  race  is  rccordud  by  Scripture  among  tho  dcscendonls  of  Adorn." 

Fatristicinn,  or  the  science  of  tho  fathem,  was  thus  essentially  found* 

on  the  principle  that  tho  Scriptures  eontain  all  knowledge  permitted 

man.     It  followed,  then:fure,  that  natural  events  may  be  interpreted 

the  aid  of  texta,  aud  that  all  philosophical  doctrines  must  TiH>4<«4Ho*af 

moulded  to  the  standard  of  orthodosy.    It  asserted  that  f'"'^""^"'^ 

made  tho  world  out  of  nothing,  since  to  admit  the  eternity  of  mat- 
kads  to  filanichcism.    It  taught  that  the  earlh  is  a  piano,  and  the 
a  vault  above  it,  in  which  the  Rtnr«  are  fixed,  and  the  sun,  moon, 
lid  planets  perform  their  motions,  rising  and  setting;  that  these  bodies 
altogether  of  a  subordinate  nature,  their  use  being  to  give  light  to 
m;  that  still  higher  and  beyond  tho  va\dt  of  the  sky  is  heaven,  the 
Je  of  God  and  the  angelic  husts;  that  in  sLt  days  the  earth,  and  all 
%l  it  contmus,  was  made ;   that  it  was  overwhelmed  by  a  uoiveraal 
Jcluge,  which  destroyed  all  living  things  save  those  preserved  in  the 
krk,  tho  waters  being  subsei^ueully  dried  up  by  the  wind ;  tliat  man  is  tho 
}nil  centre  of  the  world ;  for  him  all  tilings  were  created  and  lu^  sustain- 
that,  80  far  from  his  ever  having  shown  any  tendency  to  improvc- 
aent,  he  bos  fhUcn  both  in  wisdom  and  worth,  the  first  man,  before  hia 
pio,  having  been  perfect  in  body  and  soul:  hence  Patristicisra  ever  look- 
backward,  never  forward;  tliat  through  that  sin  death  came  into 
lie  world;  not  even  any  animal  hod  died  previously,  but  all  hud  boon 
irtaL    It  utterly  rejected  the  idea  of  tho  government  of  the  world 
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b;  law,  assorting  ibo  perpetual  interference  of  nn  instant  Proridi 
on  all  oocsfiioDs,  not  excepting  the  luost  Lrifling.  It  resorted  to  Apirit 
inflQcnccs  in  Ibc  production  of  notural  cfivcts,  aasigning  to  ongvlB  tko 
duty  of  moving  the  BUixft,  carrying  np  water  from  Iho  &ea  to  fonn  nin, 
and  managing  eclipses.  It  oHiniied  llmt  nuui  liad  existed  but  a  frw 
centariea  upon  cortb,  and  tbot  bo  conid  continue  only  a  iitUe  longeTf 
(or  iLiit  the  world  ilsclf  might  be  even-  moment  expected  to  \ye  bunicd 
up  by  fin;.  It  dcducu-d  all  tlie  familica  of  llu."'  cartU  from  one  primitiTe 
pair,  and  made  tbcm  all  morally  reeponaiblo  for  the  an  oommiitiKl  hf 
lliiit  pair.  It  rojt^cted  the.  doelrine  thut  luiui  can  modify  bift  awn  ot^gail* 
ism  an  absolutely  irreligiuuH,  tliu  pliysician  being  little  bettor  than  tax 
atheist,  but  it  affirmed  tJial  cures  might  be  eiTectcd  by  the  >nt«rceanoa 
ofeaints,  at  the  shrines  of  holy  men,  and  by  rolics.  It  altogvthrr  Rpa> 
diat'd  the  improvcmoot  of  man's  physical  state;  to  increase  hia  power 
or  comfort  wa«  to  attempt  to  attain  what  ProTidcnoo  had  denied ;  pbilo- 
sophtcal  inveatigation  woi;  nn  nnlawnd  prying  iato  things  tbat  God  hoi] 
tiraugucd  to  couccnl.  It  declined  the  logic  of  the  Oreukii,  Bubatitutiug 
mimck-prouf  for  it,  the  demonstration  of  nn  luncrtion  being  mippoMd  to 
be  given  by  a  surprising  illustration  of  eomelhing  else. 

A  wild  a;^tmnoiiiy  Imd  ibuB  supplanted  the  mttronomy  of  Hipjiarcbiu; 
the  misemble  fictions  of  Eiifwbina  hod  subverted  tho  clmnwlofry  of 
Manetbo  and  Eratosthenes;  the  geometry  of  Euclid  and  A[xjllomiii  was 
held  lo  be  of  no  use;  tlie  geography  of  Ptolemy  a  blonder;  the  {fn«t 
nochftnical  inventions  of  Artihimcdcs  iticompurably  surpaoMd  by  the 
luiriclrs  worked  at  the  shrines  of  a  hundred  saint*. 

Of  such  a  mixture  of  truth  and  of  folly  wim  Patristiotam 

^J^orancc  in  power  had  found  it  acceptable  to  have  a  falae  and  an| 

[{pieasivc  Bcience,  forgetting  that  sooner  or  laicr  the  time  mnst 

[t«irt>H(««i<k-  when  it  would  ho  impoa^ble  to  oiainlain  statiunurr  idnts  in 

tiutu  ,jt>mn.    a  world  of  which  the  affaim  are  ever  advancing.     A  failure 

to  include  in  the  system  thus  imposed  upon  men  any  pro\riaioM  for  in- 

Icllectual  progress  was  the  great  and  futut  mtatake  of  ibosu  timen.    E:ieh 

poKKJng  century  brottght  its  ino(»npatibiIitirfl.     A  strain  npor   ' 

tng  of  thu  aystcm  soon  occurred,  and  pcT^tuiually  increttaed  iti  ;  < 

became  npjiarent  that,  in  the  end,  the  im{)0.iition  woold  be  oltogctbl 

^nnabla  to  Hold  togetbvr.     On  a  futnru  page  we  aludl  boo  what  wcro 

noes  Dtidcr  which  U  at  last  broke  down. 

The  wonder-worker  who  preparea  to  exhibit  his  pliant 

■'    -  "  V- 'iv...   ..  itaddatothodeluMotitefcftiril 

.  in  hi»  own  dark  lantiim.    I  btifA* 
now  to  ralaio  how  tbo  Insi  fiickriing  rays  of  Grtwfc  learning 
'"'  -    hijw  Falnsliciiim,  aided  by  her  companioD 
**^  xi  to  lay  the  fbundaliooa  of  her  intlucnoe  in 

•ceurjty. 
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Ihe  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  the  pagan  religion  and  pagan 
rledge  were  together  destroyed.  This  em]jeror  wiw  restrained  by 
Sidoabts,  for  he  was  very  ignorant,  and,  it  must  hv  adriiitted,  was  cf^ual' 
Ifancere  and  severe.  Among  his  carl/  meaBores  we  find  au  order  that 
Ihojofthe  govurnora  of  Egypt  so  much  aa  entered  a  tern-  xti*otiur.m- 
|k  be  sliduld  be  fined  fifteen  pounds  of  gold.  Uc  follow-  t"^  Ttacd«Mw. 
ill  Ail  by  the  destruction  of  the  temples  of  Syria.  At  this  period  Ih© 
inWjidiopric  of  Aleiandria  was  held  by  one  Theophllus,  a  bold,  bad 
ttUfVbi)  bad  once  been  a  monk  of  Kitrla.  It  wa&  about  A.l).  3d0. 
We  Trinitarian  conflict  wa.s  nt  the  lime  composed,  one  party  having  got 
tlie  belter  of  the  otiicr.  To  the  moiik-s  and  rabble  of  Alexandria  the  torn- 
(fcttf  Serapia  aod  its  library  were  doubly  hateful,  partly  because  of  the 
ABllidstic  opposition  it  shadowed  forth  iiguitiHt  the  previuling  doctrine, 
tBd  pnnljr  because  within  ita  walls  sorcury,  niugie,  and  other  dealings 
•hh  the  devil  had  for  ages  been  going  on.  We  have  related  how  Ptol* 
iBy  Pbiladelphos  commenced  the  great  library  in  the  aristo-  A!.««hirfui 
•itte  quarter  of  the  city  named  liruchioo,  and  added  various  '"""f^^ 
0  estttblishmciits  to  it.  Incited  by  this  example,  Eumoncs,  King 
PeigatQUS,  established  out  of  rivalry  n  similar  library  in  his  metropo* , 
With  the  intention  of  preventing  him  from  excelling  that  of  Egypt, ' 
imy  Epiphanes  prohibited  the  ciportatioii  of  papyrus,  whereupon 
ics  invented  the  art  of  making  ponihracnU  The  second  great 
drian  library  was  that  establiahcd  by  Ptolemy  Physcou  at  the 
ipion,  in  tJie  adjoining  quarter  of  tlie  town.  The  library  in  the 
lioD,  which  was  estiinatod  to  contaiii  400,000  volumes,  was  acci- 
ly,  or,  as  it  bos  been  said,  purposely  burned  during  the  siege  of 
by  Julius  Csesar,  bnt  that  in  the  Serapion  cscflped.  To  make 
ids  for  this  great  catastrophe,  Marc  Antony  presented  to  Cleopatra 
rival  library,  brought  for  that  purpose  from  Pcrgamus.  tJbf»iy.Tp<,rg»- 
consist^d  of  200,000  volumes.  It  was  with  the  libmrj*  loifiiypi- 
the  Bnichion  that  the  Museum  was  originally  connected;  but  after 
I  oonflagration  thereof,  the  remiiins  of  the  various  suiviring  cstablish- 
lentB  ifcrc  transferred  to  the  Serapion,  which  llierefore  was,  at  the 
eriod  of  which  wo  are  speaking,  the  greatest  depositoiy  of  hamim 
lowledgc  in  the  world. 

The  pagan  Koman  ompemw  had  not  been  unmindful  of  the  greati 
rust  they  had  thus  inherited  from  the  Ptolemies.    The  temple  TTiei«nifli< 
Scrapis  was  universally  admitted  to  be  the  noblest  rcligioos  ''***•'"■ 
nurture  in  the  world,  unless  perhaps  the  pntriotic  Roman  ciceptedi 
lat  of  the  Capitolinfi  Jupiter.    It  was  approached  by  a  vast  flight  of  ^ 
ej)s;  was  adorned  with  many  rows  of  columns;  and  in  its  quadrangu- 
10 — A  roatehlnss  work  of  skill — were  plnct^d  most  cxquiutft 
On  iho  8cul])iur«d  walla  of  lis  chambers,  and  upon  ccilinj 
cm  paintings  of  anapproaohable  eKcellenoe.    Of  the  value  of 
rka  of  art  the  Greeks  were  no  incompetent  judges. 
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lie  Scripioii,  with  tliesc  lis  precioos  contenta,  perpetually  g«i 
c  to  tbu  Arclibiskop  TheophiluB  and  bia  party.    To  Uiem  it  wbi 
Tepronch  and  an  iuhuIl    Its  m&ay  buildlnga  were  devoted  to  unkooiri, 
and  tberclbn!  uutiol^  uses.    lu  its  vaults  and  silent  cbambent  tlio  popt- 
lace  believed  that  llie  most  abominable   mjiBteries  were  carried  on. 
There  were  magical  brazen  circles  and  Bun-<Uals  for  fortuue-letliog  in  ill 
porch ;  every  one  snid  tlmt  tUcy  had  once  belonged  to  Plioraoh  or  the 
conjurors  who  strove  with  Moses.    Alas !  no  one  of  the  ferocious  bigots 
know  that  yith  these  Krato^thcncs  hnil  in  the  old  times  nieaEUied  ihe 
size  of  the  earth,  and  Timcicharis  had  determined  the  motions  of  die 
planet  Venus.     The  tcni])!c,  with  its  pure  white  marble  walls,  and  cad- 
leee  columns  projected  against  a  blue  and  cloudless  Eg)-plian  tikr,  vu 
to  tliem  a  whited  aepulchre  full  of  rottenneaa  within.    In  the  very  mint- 
tuary  of  the  god  it  was  said  that  the  priottt^  had  been  known  to  dclodt 
the  wealthiest  and  most  beautiful  Alexandrian  women,  who  fancied  that 
ihey  were  honored  by  the  raptures  of  the  god.    To  this  temple,  «o  wdl 
wortliy  of  tiieir  iodigniition,  Thcophilua  directed  the  attention  of  his 
people.     It  happened  that  the  Emperor  ConBtantiua  hatl  formerly  given 
to  the  Church  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Osiria,  and,  in  dij^og 
the  foundation  for  the  new  eilifiee,  the  obwceno  symhols  used  in  that 
worship  chanced  to  be  found.     With  more  wal  tliiin  modesty, Theophi- 
lus  exhibited  them  to  the  dcnsiou  of  the  nihblu  in  the  market-place. 
The  old  Egyptian  pagan  party  rose  to  avenge  the  insulL    A  riot  en* 
Qi«ir*iM«TO  8Ued,onc01yiiipiu3,  a  philosopher,  being  their  leader.     Their 
illrtVw^Ii*""     head-qtiartere  were  in  the  mflssive  building  of  the  Sempion, 
Akuadiu.        f^Qm  wbcHCe  issuing  forth  they  seized  whatever  Christians 
they  could,  compelled  them  to  oft'er  sacriilce,  and  then  killed  ihum 
the  altar.     The  di.spute  w.is  referred  to  the  emperor,  in  the  mean 
the  pagans  maintaining  themselves  in  the  tcmplc'rortrisa     In  the 
of  the  night,  Olympius,  it  is  said,  was  awc-siricken  by  the  sound 
clear  voice  chanting  among  the  arehes  and  pillars  the  Christian  AUel 
Either  accepting,  like  a  heathen,  the  omen,  or  fearing  a  secret  ffigvmBBBB; 
Tnmiodiu  oni™  bc  cicaped  ft'oin  the  temple  and  fled  for  his  life,  '  On  tlie 
Mradova.  arnval  oi  tbe  rescript  ot  J.bcodo5)u8  the  pagans  laid  down 

their  arms,  little  expecting  the  ordera  of  the  emperor.  lie  epjoincd  thai 
the  building  should  forthwith  bo  destroyed,  intrusting  the  task  to  the 
swift,  liands  of  Thcophilua.  His  work  was  commenced  by  the  pillag« 
and  dispcisal  of  the  library.  lie  entered  the  sanctuary  of  the  god — that 
sanctuary  which  was  the  visible  sign  of  the  Pantheism  of  the  East,  tbs 
memento  of  the  alli.'uicc  between  hoary  primeval  Egypt  and  free-think- 
ing Greece,  tlio  relic  of  the  statesmanship  of  Alexander's  caplains.  In 
BMimtfflmpii  (rl<*<>^y  silence  the  imago  of  Serapis  confronted  its  asMil- 
h4mwijmL,  njjjs.  jt  IS  lu  such  3  moment  that  the  value  of  a  religion  is 
tried ;  the  god  who  can  not  defend  himself  is  a  convicted  sham.    The- 
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pliiltw,  undaiinte<l,  commands  a  veteran  lo  strike  the  hn&ge  with  his 

le-ajce.    The  helpless  stitue  oftera  no  resistance.    Auollicr  blow 

the  head  of  the  idol  on  the  fk)Or.    li  is  said  that  a  colony  of  fright- 

rata  ran  forib  from  its  inicrior.    Tlio  kingcraft,  and  prieatcraft, 

.solemn  swindle  of  seven  hundred  years  is  exploded,  in  a  shout  of 

Iter;  the  god  is  brokcii  to  pieces,  his  mecnbeiB  dragged  through 

streets.    The  recesses  of  the  Strspion  are  explored.    Posterity  U 

by  di."»covcrics  of  the  frauds  by  which  priests  maintain  their 

r.    Among  other  wonders,  a  car  vrith  four  horses  is  seen  suspended 

the  ocUing  by  means  of  a  magcot  laid  on  tho  loof,  which  being  re- 

)Tcd  by  tho  hand  of  a  Chri8ti.in,  the  imposture  fell  to  the  pavement. 

ihiiitorian  of  thesR  events,  noticing  the  physical  impossibility  of  such 

has  wisely  said  that  it  is  more  easy  lo  iuvent  a  Gciilioas  story 

to  support  a  prociical  fraud.    But  the  gold  and  silver  contained  in 

temple  were  carefully  collected,  the  baser  articles  being  broken  in 

or  cast  into  the  fire.    Nor  did  the  holy  zeal  of  Thoopliilus  rest 

tho  structure  was  demolished  to  its  vcr}-  foundaUons — a  work  of 

little  labor — and  a  chnrch  erected  in  the  precincts.    It  most,  how- 

littvo  been  the  temple  more  particularly  which  experienced  this 

jtion.     The  building  in  wluch  the  Hbrary  had  been  contained 

have  escaped,  for,  twenty  years  subsequeutly,  Orosius  expressly 

that  he  saw  the  empty  cases  or  shelves.    The  Cmotic  Theophilos 

forward  his  vietory.     The  t^nnple  at  Canopos  nest  fell  before 

and  a  general  attack  was  made  on  all  similar  edifices  in  Egypt 

|fipeakiog  of  the  monks  and  of  the  worshiji  of  relics,  Eu-  r«,,eu«i»„rf 

ias  says:  ^'Whoever  wore  a  black  dress  was  invested  '"'*''*'''"* 
^vith  tyrannical  power;  philosophy  and  piety  to  tho  gods  were  com- 
.pelled  to  retire  into  secret  places,  and  to  dwell  in  contented  poverty  and 
IdigDUied  mcanueas  of  appearance.  The  temples  were  turned  into  tombs 
kdoration  of  the  bones  of  the  basest  and  most  depraved  of  men, 
bad  sufibred  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  whom  they  mado  their 

Such  was  tho  end  of  tlic  Sempion.  Its  destruction  stands  forth  an 
^«ndnriug  token  of  tiio  state  of  tho  times. 

In  a  few  years  after  this  memorable  event  the  Archbi.ihop  Theophi- 
k]iu  had  gone  to  his  account  His  throne  was  occupied  by  liia  nephew, 
jfib  Cyril,  who  had  been  expressly  prepared  for  tJiat  holy  and  re-  ft.<'7rti 
li^Dsible  office  by  a  residence  of  Ave  years  among  the  monies  of  Kitria. 
I  Ho  had  been  presented  to  tho  faatidions  Alexandrians  with  duu  precau- 
ilaoBS,  and  by  them  ncknowledged  to  be  an  effective  and  fashionable 
ipmcher.  IBs  pagan  oppftnents,  however,  asserted  that  the  clapping  of 
f  hands  and  enoorea  bestowed  on  the  more  elaborate  pa.wagea  of  his  ser- 
I  aoDB  were  performed  by  peraons  duly  arranged  in  tho  congregation, 
and  paid  for  their  trouble.    If  doubt  remnlns  as  to  his  intellectual  en- 
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dowmcnts,  tliere  can  be  noac  rcspccdng  tlic  qualities  of  his  heart.    XTl^ 
tliree  parties  into  which  tlie  population  ol'tbe  city  was  divided — Chx-ig. 
tiaa,  Heatlieu,  and  Jew — kept  up  a  perpetual  diaonlor  by  their  di^u*«ii 
Of  the  last  it  is  said  thai  the  nuinber  vraa  not  less  ihim  forty  thoufi&nd 
Tho  episcopate  itself  bad  become  much  less  a  religious  than  an  impo/t- 
ant  civil  office,  cxcpcisiiig  a  direct  inuincipal  coulrol  through  the  Pan- 
bobuii,  which,  under  the  disguise  of  city  missionaries,  whoso  duly  it  vm 
to  scL-k  out  llio  sLclc  and  destitute,  constituted  in  reality  a  constfibahuy 
force,  or  rather  actually  a  militia.     The  un-scrupulous  manner  in  wbidi 
tw*rotB»«>  Cyril  made  use  of  lliis  force,  diverting  it  from  its  oatcnaiUo 
AiuiodfU.     purpose,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  emperor  vasobbgid 
eventually  to  tukc  tlie  appoiutinetits  to  it  out  of  the  archbishop's  faandi^ 
and  reduce  the  number  lo  five  or  six  hundred.     Some  local  circuBh 
stances  had  increased  the  animosity  bebweca  the  Jcn-s  and  the  CUrifr 
■b*uib.i  ^a^B,  and  riola  had  taken  place  between  them  in  the  IbeaM: 
"''■  These  were  followed  by  more  scrioua  conflicts  in  the  streela; 

and  the  Jews,  for  the  moment  banng  Ihc  advantage  over  their  antogo* 
nists,  outraged  and  massacred  them.  It  was,  however,  but  for  a  moment; 
for,  the  Christians  arousing  themselves  under  the  inspirations  of  Cyn),& 
mob  socked  the  synagogues,  pillaged  tlio  houses  of  the  Jews,  and  en- 
deavored to  expel  those  oflenders  out  of  the  city.  The  Pn^fcct  OrealeB 
was  compelled  to  iiiterfcro  to  stop  the  riot ;  but  the  archbishop  vttfl  not 
BO  eaaly  disposed  of.  His  uld  associatea,  the  Nitrinn  monks,  now  jusH* 
fled  the  prophetic  forecast  of  Theopbilus.  Five  hundred  of  those  fana^ 
ic9  swarmed  into  the  town  from  the  deserL  The  prefect  himself  wa* 
aBBBultfd,  and  wounded  in  the  head  by  a  stono  thrown  by  one  of  them, 
Ammonius.  The  more  respectable  citizens,  alanncd  at  the  turn  things 
were  taking,  interfered,  and  Ammonius,  being  sedaed,  suffered  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  lictor.  Cyril,  undismayed,  cnusiod  his  body  to  be  trans- 
ported to  the  Cufsan^um,  laid  there  in  stale,  and  buried  with  unusual 
honors.  Eti  directed  that  the  name  of  the  fidlen  zealot  should  be  changed 
from  Ammoiiius  to  Tliaumasius,  or  *'thc  Wonderful,"  and  Ihe  holy  mar- 
tyr received  the  honors  of  canonization. 

In  these  troubles  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  tho  pagans  sympathised 
with  tlic  Jews,  and  therefore  drew  uiHjn  thcmsclvt^s  the  vengeance  of 
Cyril.  Among  the  cultivators  of  Plutonic  philosophy  whom  the  timea 
unmiiK  had  left  tbeio  was  a  beautiful  young  woman,  Bypatia,  tho  daugh- 
ter of  Thcon  the  mathematician,  who  not  only  distinguished  herecif  by 
her  expositions  of  the  Xeo-Platonic  and  Peripatetic  doctrines,  but  was 
also  honored  for  the  ability  with  which  she  commented  on  the  writing! 
of  Apollonius  and  other  geometers.  Koch  day  before  Iter  door  stood  b 
long  train  of  chariots;  her  lecture-room  was  erowded  with  the  wealth 
and  fashion  of  Alexandria.  Iler  aristocratic  audicnocs  wero  more  thaa 
a  rival  to  those  attending  optm  the  preaching  of  the  archbishop,  and 
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jM^iaps  oontemptuoiu  comparisonji  were  instituted  between  the  pMIo- 
aophical  l(x;iurc8  uf  Hypatiu  ttud  tliu  iiicompruliunsiblc  sermons  of  CyrU. 
Bat  if  Ibe  archbishop  had  DOt  pbtlusopUy,  he  bod  what  on  each  occa- 
motu  id  more  valuable — power.  It  was  not  to  bo  borne  that  a  heathen 
tumcKea  should  thua  divide  such  a.  ineLrojioIbi  with  a  prelate ;  it  was  uot 
to  bo  borne  that  the  rich,  and  noble,  and  youug  should  thus  be  curried 
off  by  Hie  black  arte  of  a  diabolioU  eiicbauLress.    jVIesaiidria  was  too 

I    fair  a  prize  to  be  lightly  surrendered.    It  could  vie  with  Con-  ,i„d^of 
etAQtinople  ilaelf.    loto  ila  etrcela,  from  the  yellow  sand-hills  *'""'''"^ 
of  the  desert,  long  trains  of  camels  und  countless  boats  brought  the 
abundant  harvests  of  tic  Nile.    A  ahip-canal  connected  the  harbor  of 
Eonostoa  with  Lake  Marcotia    The  harbor  was  a  forest  of  masts.    Sea* 
vard,  looking  over  the  blur.  Mediterranean,  was  the  great  light-bouse, 
(be  Pharos,  eountcil  aa  one  of  the  wondcni  of  the  worM;  and  to  proteot 
tbc  fbippiDg  from  the  north  wind  there  xtaa  o,  mole  three  quarters  of  a 
mite  in  length,  with  its  drawbridges,  a  marvel  of  the  skill  uf  the  Mace- 
111        doniau  ciigiucura.    Two  ^ivat  streets  oiosBcd  each  other  at  right  aaglea 
■     — oue  was  three,  the  olfacr  one  mila  long.    la  the  square  where  they 
"     iotersccted  stood  the  mausoleura  in  which  rested  the  body  of  Alexander. 
Tbe  aty  was  full  of  noble  edifices — the  piUacc,  the  exchange,  Ibc  Cicsft* 
mun,  the  balls  of  justice.    Among  the  temples,  those  of  Pod  and  Ncp< 
inoft  were  conspieuous.    The  visitor  passed  countless  theatres,  eburches, 
teniples,  synagogues.    Tliere  was  a  time  before  Theophiliis  when  the 
Scrapion  might  have  buen  B])proachcd  on  one  aide  by  a  slo[)e  for  car- 
tilig(:a,on  tbe  other  by  a  (light  of  a  hundred  marble  steps.     On  theso 
9ood  the  grand  portico  with  ita  columns^  ita  checkered  corridor  leading 
iDund  a  rooflefls  hall,  the  adjoining  porclics  of  which  coDtnined  the  li- 
fieary,  and  frooi  the  midfit  of  its  area  arose  a  lofty  pillar  visible  afar  off 
ataeo.     On  oue  side  of  the  town  were  the  royal  docks,  on  tbe  other  the 
fti|>podrome,  and  on  appropriate  sites  tlie  Necropoli.'t  the  raarkct-placcs, 
the  j0'mnafiium,  ita  8toabi;iiig  a  etaditun  long;  the  amphitheatre, groves, 
gardens,  fountaine,  obelisks,  and  countless  public  buildings  with  gilded 
'*<Oob  glittering  in  the  sun.     Hero  might  be  seen  the  wealthy  Christian 
Imdies  walking  in  the  streets,  their  dresses  embroidered  with  Scripture 
(jorables,  tbe  Gospels  hanging  from  tbeir  necks  by  a  golden  ebain,  Mal- 
%cao  dogs  with  jeweled  collare  frisking  round  them,  and  slaves  with  par- 

»«ttala  aad  faos  trcopiog  along.  There  might  be  seen  the  ever-trading, 
«vor-thri\'ing  Jew,  fresh  from  tlic  wharves,  or  busy  concocting  his  loans. 
%ut,  woret  of  all,  the  ehariuts  with  giddy  or  thoughtful  jjagans  hasten- 
L  iog  to  tbo  academy  of  Hypalia,  to  hear  those  questions  discu-wd  which 
H  Ijftvenoverycl been  answered, '-Where  am  I?"  "WhatomI?"  "What 
H  can  I  know?" — to  hear  discourses  on  antenatal  existL'ncu,  or,  as  the  vul< 
H  gar  aaaerted,  to  find  out  the  future  by  the  aid  of  the  black  art^  soothsay- 
ing by  Cbaldeo  toliamans  engraved  on  precious  stone:},  by  Incantations 
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with  a  glass  aui  vrater,  by  OMxniabiQe  oa  the  walls,  by  the  nagtfi 
TOT,  tbo  reflection  of  a  sapphire,  a  sieve,  or  cyinbalfi ;  fortaiie-leUtDg' 
Uie  veins  of  the  huud,  or  coiisultatioiiB  witli  the  stare. 

GyrU  at  leuglb  detcrmitied  to  n;move  ihts  great  r«proacli,  an  '  -n 

yihaX  aow  appeared  to  bo  tlie  only  obetaclo  in  bia  way  to  m  1 

authority  in  ibo  ci^.  We  uo  rcacliing  one  of  those  iDOmcnbB  in  which 
great  general  principles  embody  thonuclTes  in  individunla.  It  w  (jrHk 
philosophy  uiidur  the  appropiiiUe  fonn  of  Ilypatia;  ccclesiaMJcal  tanhi- 
tion  under  thut  of  Cyril.  Their  destinies  are  about  to  ha  ftillillciL  As 
ibmi^otiirv*.  Hyjiatia  comes  forth  lo  hor  acadctoy,  aho  is  axtnultcd  by 
■•urcniL  Cyni'a  mob— an  ^Uexaadnan  mob  of  many  inonke.  Amvi 
tJio  Kjarfol  yelling  of  thcso  barolcgf^  aad  black-cowlcd  fictids  E^ho  ii 
dragged  from  her  cUariot^  and  iu  cho  public  street  stripped  naktML  In 
her  mortal  terror  she  is  haled  into  an  adjacent  church,  and  in  that  Kit* 
orod  cdiQoo  is  killed  by  tlio  club  of  PcU;r  the  Header.  It  ]&  not  tdvaji 
in  the  power  ofhitn  who  hu»  stirred  up  the  woret  poaaions  of  a  ^uttiail 
mob  to  stop  their  cxocssea  when  bis  puipoeo  u  accompli&bcd.  VTiA 
the  blow  given  by  Puter  Utu  aim  of  Cyril  was  reached,  but  his  tnenhtm 
adbcrents  bad  not  glutted  their  vcugeaace.  They  outngi^  tlie  naked 
OorpBC,  dismembered  it,  and,  incrodiblo  to  be  said,  fioiabed  their  infL-mal 
crime  by  scraping  the  fleab  frow  the  bonea  with  oyatorsbcll-^  i- 

iog  the  remuonta  into  the  fire.    Though  in  bia  privacy  St.  Cy^.. -.is 

fricnda  might  laugh  at  the  end  of  bis  sntagonist,  bis  memory  must  benr 
tbv  weight  of  the  righteous  indignation  of  poeteritr. 

Thus,  iu  the  414Ui  year  ofour  era,  the  position  of  philosopliy  In  tlio  in* 
»uw""'°urf  tcUcctualmotropolii3.of  the  world  was  detcrmiood;  benccfoith 
MtaM  EciCDOcmtutunkintoobecuntrandauboT  '  'ic 

oaostmce  will  no  longer  be  tolcrau-d.    Indewl,  it  ni:.^  to 

this  period  for  aomo  ocntoriefl  it  altogetlier  disappeared.  Tlic  Icadf^  raaee 
of  bigotry  bad  strudc  and  shivered  the  exquisitely  tempered  rtocl  of  Orvek 
pfailoNophy.  OyiiTs  acta  passed  unquestioued.  It  was  now  aaoertaitwd 
tbat  tJiroughont  the  Roman  world  there  muet  bo  no  more  liU'rty  of 
tbougbt.  It  has  been  said  that  these  evcnls  prove  Greek  phiIo«cphy  fo 
bkva  been  a  sham,  and,  like  oiboT  sbams,  it  was  driven  out  of  the  world 
when  it  was  detected,  and  that  it  eould  not  withstand  the  truth,    t^uch 

■aeertiona  might  answer  their  parposca  TCiy  well,  rr-  '  •  -  -■-  '■ tb 

Diaintaiucd  their  ixjwer  iu  Alexandria,  but  they  tnui  w 

venient  appUeation  after  tlieSoraoenn  had  ejiptuKHl  Uic  city-  r 

then  things  may  bc^an  intellootuol  Etaguatiou  settled  upon  tl'  n 

invioibla  atmoipbera  of  oppression,  ready  to  crash  down,  n  i 

ph}'sica]ly,  wbatevcT  provoked  its  weight.    And  M  f>:>r  ri 

dr«anr  *od  weary  centuries  Udnf^  TtmaJned,  nr"'^  ■■•■'■■'  e 

were  ended  by  a  foreign  invader.    It  was  W'  o 

ArabiaD  oonqocrora  avowed  their  tnui  argument,  liut  etmvier,  acd  modv 
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DO  prctfinaioiis  lo  superliiiraaii  wisdom.  Thcj-  were  tliua  left  free  to 
puniuu  kaowlcdgo  witLout  iuvolviug  tUcmaulvcs  in  theological  cocLra* 
(licuona,  and  were  able  to  make  Egypt  once  more  illustrious  among  tbe 
nalUHia  of  the  earth — to  sii&tch  it  t'n>m  the  hideous  lanaticUnt,  igoorance, 
and  barbarism  into  which  it  liud  been  plunged.  Ou  the  shore  of  the 
Ked  Sea  onco  mora  a  degrco  of  Ibo  earth's  surface  was  to  be  meaaored, 
and  her  mka  oisccrtaiiicd  —  but  by  a  Uobammodan  astronomer.  In 
Alexandria  the  memory  of  the  illusthoiu  old  times  was  to  be  recalled 
hf  Ao  disoovcry  of  the  motion  of  the  ann'a  apogee  by  Albatcgniag,  and 
the  third  inequality  of  tlie  miwn,  tlie  variation,  by  Aboul  Wefa;  to  be 
dlaoOTcred  six  cculuricia  Inter  in  Eun)pe  by  Tycbo  BriJn:;.  The  canal  of 
tbe  Pharaohs  from  tbe  Nile  to  the  B«d  Sea,  cleared  out  by  the  Ptolemies 
to  former  a^^  was  to  be  cleared  from  its  sand  again.  Tbe  fcUd  desert 
liitcDcd  once  more  to  the  cheerful  cry  of  the  merchant's  camol-diirec 
iuteod  of  the  midoigbt  pmyer  of  the  mook. 


CUAPTER  XI. 
I'ltEMATURE  ESD  OF  TUK  AGB  OF  FAITH  IN  THE  EAST. 

TIIK  mIKS  AtTAUES,  VJkWDAL,  rSBUAK,  AEAB. 

Tin  ytrtnt.  Arr*OK  temb  l*  lit  Lata  •/ A/riet,~~BKtmoy  »/ti^  Vr^oiittt  h/  JwUMm 

Tn&  I'h&riaii  Attack  Jinc/i  lotheIjHi^SyiamiF'aB(/Jenuaiem,—TlH  tr^  CtMttmr- 

PMtf  nintiy  a*  a  TVtifiiy. — ifarnt  fiMfrrtttk»  ^th»»  Attarts. 
Tke  Aiun  Attack. — ftirtA,  J/iufmi,  and  Daetritita  of  MaiamiMd. — Rofiti  Sprtait  afkU 

iUA  in  AtU  and  Afrira.-~FuB  tfJrmiAM. — i»«a(^  £otM«  {/*  Ob^jCtmifjr  to  JMm*- 

■wfaiiMW. —  The  ArahM  h*rav>«  a  burattl  AWm. 
JfantMr^lAf  KonoL—Ii^ficetioiaiMt^  Lota  o/ Asia  aad  Aftiat  by  C^'Wubm. 

I  HATE  now  to  dtiscribe  tbe  end  of  tbe  age  of  Faith  in  tbe  EosL    The 
BjsanUoe  system,  out  of  which  it  bad  issued,  was  destroyed  TbrvoMtMiu 
by  three  allacka:  lat,  by  the  Vandal  invasion  of  Africa;  2d,  {^"ir^l 
l^  tbe  miUiary  operations  of  Cboerocs,  the  Persian  king ;  3d,  ^'^ 
by  Mohammedanism. 

Of  tbeao  three  attacks,  the  Vandal  may  be  said,  in  a  military  sense,  to 
b&re  boon  euooceafblly  closed  by  the  victories  of  Justinian,  hut,  polit- 
iaily,  tbe  cost  of  those  victories  wa&  the  depopulation  and  ruin  of  the 
cmr'"-  r - -^nulnrly  in  the  south  and  woet.  The  seoond,  tbe  Persian 
at'. .  U  brilliantly  rosist4>d  in  its  later  years  by  the  Emperor 
H'  ft,  throughout  the  Ka^t,  a  prr>founil  moral  imprcesioQ,  which 
pid.. ..  1  fuliil  in  the  Mobamioedan  attack. 

No  )i  cTcr  produced  such  impcHtant  polilJcal  results  as  that 

While  it  was  yet  a  ^ntal  doctrine,  It  led  to  the  infliction  of 

Q 
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Tbt  TaBdai  tiDspcalcable  calamitieQ  on  tlie  empire,  and,  thoogh  loag  ogo 
****^  forgotten,  bos  blasted  permanently  soma  of  the  ftiitcst  portiou 
of  tbe  globe.  When  Count  Boniface,  incited  hy  tlie  iotrigncs  of  the  {14- 
trician  jrEiius,  iiiritt'd  Gensenc,  the  King  of  the  Vandals,  iato  Aliiai^ 
that  barbiu-iim  fouud  in  the  discontented  wctories  bb  mou  efivctaal  aid. 
In  vain  would  bo  othemriso  have  attempted  tbe  ocHiquest  of  the  ocmntry 
vith  tUo  50,000  men  bo  landed  from  Spain,  A.D.  429.  Thmo  handred 
cnoMt  at  Donatist  bisbops,  and  manj-  tbousand  priests,  driven  to  despair 
***  by  the  persecutions  inflicted  b^  the  emperor,  carrring  with 
them  that  largo  portion  of  the  population  who  vfcrc  Arian,  wcro  ready 
to  look  upon  bim  as  a  deliverer,  and  tbcrcfora  to  ailbid  hiin  suppovl. 
The  result  was  tbe  loss  of  Africa  to  the  empire. 

It  WAR  notliing  more  than  might  be  ex|)ecled  that  Juslinlon,  irben  he 
fouud  himself  Gnnly  seated  on. the  throne  of  CoiistAuliuoplc,  »hbiild 
make  on  attempt  to  retrieve  theeo  disaster;  The  principlca  which  lod 
Tb.  iwiaa  of  him  to  his  scheme  of  legislation ;  to  the  promotion  of  manuiac- 
*"'*'"'•  luring  iuieresta  by  the  fabricnlion  of  silk;  to  the  reopening  of 
the  ancient  routes  to  India,  so  oh  to  avoid  transit  through  the  Ferasa 
dominions;  to  bia  attempt  at  securing  the  carrying  trodo  of  Europe  for 
the  Greeks,  also  suggested  the  recovery  of  Africa.  To  thia  itnpurtout 
step  he  was  urged  by  the  Catholic  clergy.  In  a  sinister  but  suitablo 
manner,  bia  roigu  was  illustrated  by  his  closing  the  sehools  of  jthiloao- 
phy  At  Athens,  ostensibly  becanso  of  their  afliliation  to  paganism,  but 
in  reality  on  account  of  his  detestation  of  the  doctrines  of  Arl  1 

Pkto;  by  the  abolition  of  the  consulate  of  Bomc ;  bythccxi  <■{ 

tbe  Roman  senate,  A.D.  552 ;  by  the  capture  and  recapture  fire  titDoa 
of  the  Eternal  City.  Tbe  vanishing  of  the  Homan  race  was  thus  nmrlccil 
by  an  extinctioo  of  the  instrameata  of  ancient  philosophy  and  poRtr. 

The  indignalioo  of  the  Catliolics  was  doubtlcra  jnetly  provokeil  by 
tho  atrocities  praetioed  in  the  Arian  behalf  by  the  Vandal  kings  of  Af- 
rica, who,  amoDg  other  cruelties,  had  attempted  to  silence  some  bishops 
by  eutUDg  out  their  tongues.  To  carry  out  J;isLini:ui*s  intention  of  iho 
rooovery  of  Africa,  his  general  Belisnrius  eailed  at  midsum- 
mer, A.D.  5S3,  and  in  November  he  had  completed  tho  n^ 
conquest  of  tbo  country. 

This  was  speedy  work,  bttt  it  was  followed  by  fearful  calamitiM ;  for 
nwt«M«*|**-  in  this,  and  the  Italian  wars  of  Ju^unian,  likewise  tindBt^ 
urtiiai.  taken  at  the  instance  of  the  ortbcxlux  clergy,  i'  ,1 

race  visibly  dirainishod.  It  is  affirmmJ  that  in  thy  Africnii  _,  ,  -  ^n 
flro  millioDs  of  the  people  of  that  country  were  oonitimcd;  that  during 
the  twenty  yean  of  the  Gothic  War  Tialy  loot  fifteen  mi'!'  1  iliat 

tbo  wars,  famines,  and  peetiteoces  of  tho  reign  of  JuttiTi  ^  ishod 

tho  bumon  specie*  by  the  almost  incrediUo  number  of  one  hundred 
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theitiforc  not  at  nil  sarpming  tliat  in  fltidi  n  <1eplorab1«  condi- 

Uon  men  longed  for  a  dclivcrur,  in  their  despair  totally  regardleaa  who 

bo  tnijfbt  be  or  from  nvLat  quarter  be  might  conie.    Eooleaiastical  par- 

tisanship  hnd  done  its  -work.    When  Choarocs  II.,  tho  Persian  ,^  p„,j^ 

monareh,  A.D.  611,  commooced  fata  attack,  tlie  persecuted  acCtr  """^ 

aries  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt  followed  the  osample  of  iho  Af- 

Arians  in  ihc  Vandal  invasion,  and  betmycd  tho  empire.     The 

ge  of  an  opprcfoed  heretic  is  never  scnipulous  about  its  means  of 

gratification.     As  might  have  been  cxpocUMl,  the  cities  of  Asia  felt  bo* 

fore  iho  Persiang.     They  took  Jerusalem  by  assault,  and  r«n«»ai*ii^» 

I  with  it  the  cross  of  Christ;  ninety  thousand  Christians  were  ''J*™*!^ 

mssiiacred ;  and  in  its  veiy  btnhplaca  Christianity  was  dispUoed  by 

Magiaaism.     The  diock  which  religions  men  received  through  this 

dMadful  event  can  hardly  now  be  realized.    The  imposture  of  Coostau- 

rttne  bore  a  bitter  fruit ;  tho  sacred  wood  that  had  filled  the  world  with 

its  miracles  was  detected  to  be  a  helpleM  counterfeit,  borne  off  in  tri- 

Qtnph  by  deriding  bliisphcmers.     All  eonfidcncc  in  the  npoatolic  powcia 

Ivt  the  Asiatic  bishops  was  lost ;  not  one  of  them  could  work  a  wonder 

[for  his  own  salvation  in  the  dire  extremity.    The  invaders  overraa 

[Bgj'ptna  far  as  Ethiopia;  itseemed  as  ifihe  days  of  Cambyse-s  iwumpinqf 

'  come  back  again.   .The  Archbishop  of  Alexandria  found  "•«"» 

iafer  to  flee  to  Cyprus  than  to  defend  himself  hy  gpiriiual  artittces  or 

I  to  icly  on  prayers.    The  Mediterranean  shore  to  Tripoli  was  subdued. 

For  ten  ycurf^  the  Persian  standards  wore  displayed  in  view  of  Coostan- 

I  tinople.    At  one  time  Ilcmclius  had  determined  to  abandon  that  ciQr, 

land  make  Carthage  tho  metropolis  of  the  empire.    His  intention  was 

defeated  by  the  eondiination  of  the  patriarch,  who  dreaded  the  loss  of 

,  faia  position ;  of  the  aristocracy,  who  foresaw  their  own  ruin  ;  and  of  the 

Ijrtople,  who  would  be  deprived  of  their  largesses  and  shows.    Africa 

was  more  truly  Roman  than  any  other  of  the  provinocs ;  it  was  there 

that  Tifltiri  waa  last  used.    But  when  tho  veiigoanco  of  iho  heretical  sects 

was  anttsiied,  they  found  that  tbcy  had  only  changed  the  tyrant  without 

tacaping  the  tyranny.    The  magnitude  of  their  treason  was  demonstrated 

by  tho  facility  with  which  HeracUus  expelled  tho  Pcnnjuis  os  soon  aa 

I  they  ohose  to  aastiHt  him. 

Tn  vaiu,  aHrr  ihcee  siiooMBtt,  what  was  passed  off  for  the  true  croiis 
was  rraioi-ed  a^ain  to  Jerusalem — the  charm  waa  broken.  Tbe  Sfagian 
fire  had  burnt  the  sepnlcliro  of  Christ,  and  the  churches  of  iifnnniiia- 
OonstantiQe  and  Ilclcna;  the  coetly  gifts  of  tho  piety  of  three  C^^^^taiu. 
eeetttries  were  gone  into  the  poswjaion  of  the  Persian  and  the  Jew. 
iVever  again  was  it  poawble  that  faith  could  be  restored.  They  who 
'  had  devoutly  expected  that  the  earth  would  open,  the  lightning  descend, 
or  .sudden  death  amst  the  sacrilcgiotts  invader  of  the  holy  places,  and 
had  seen  that  oolhtng  of  the  kind  cnsn«d,  dropped  at  once  into  dismal 
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disbelief.  Asia,  and  Africa  vierv  lUrcady  morally  loeL  Tbe  ctmcter  of 
the  Arabian  soon  cut  tlio  reiiiainiiig  lie. 

Four  yeara  aSisr  tha  deaUi  uf  Justinian,  A.D.  G€9,  waa  bora  at  Moccs, 
Mdferf )■>-  ii  Arabin,  the  man  wbo,  of  all  otbers,  has  exerciacd  tbc  great* 
'"^"^  est  influcQce  upon  lie  bunuiQ  race— Mobammcd,  b;  EurupcGUM 
suroamed  "tbc  Impostor."  Uo  raised  bis  own  tiaiiou  from  FclicbtAn, 
tbe  adoration  of  a  meteoric  stouo,  and  from  tbu  basest  idol-tv  '  '  tio 
pre&clied  a  monotbcUin  wbicu  quickly  Mattered  to  tbo  wind  .  .    cy 

disputes  of  ibc  Arians  and  Catbolics,  and  irrevocably  wrenched  from 
Chmtionity  tnorc  than  b.ilf,  and  tliut  by  far  tbe  best  balf  of  btrr  pcMBO»- 
sions,  since  it  included  iliij  lioly  Land,  tbc  birtbplacc  of  our  faiib,  and 
AfiicA,  which  had  irapnrted  to  it  its  Latin  form.     That  com:  !  t 

very  large  part  of  Aiia,  after  tbe  lap-te  of  more  tban  a  tliou.-...-.  _.  ^ jjh 
etill  remain  pcnnnncntly  atuicbcd  to  tbc  Arabian  d(x:trinc.  With  tbe 
Btmoet  ditBcuUy,  oud  as  if  by  miracle,  Europe  itself  escaped. 

Mohammed  poseessed  ibat  combination  of  qualities  wbicb  moiv  thu 
onco  baa  decided  tbe  fata  of  unpircs.  A  preaching  soldier,  bo  wos  do- 
ubptMeua*.  quent  in  tlie  pulpil,  valiant  in  tbo  field.     His  |1  -  as 

simple:  "TTicre  is  bnt  one  Go(L"  The  effeminate  Syrian,  loa.  ...  ':•'.. ..iO 
tliclitc  nnd  Monopby«itc  mysteries ;  tbc  Atbana^Au  atifl  Ariun,  dcnUnol 
to  disappear  before  bis  breath,  might  readily  anlicipalc  what  be  mcasi. 
Aflsrating  that  everlasting  truth,  be  did  not  engage  in  rain  mclapbynci^ 
but  applied  himself  to  improving  tbe  social  condition  of  bis  people  bf 
regulations  rc^x^og  personal  cleaidineaa,  sobriirty,  fueling,  prayer. 
Before  all  other  works  be  esteemed,  almsgiving  and  cbaril;.  WiUi  » 
liberality  to  which  the  world  had  of  late  become  a  straogert  he  admittud 
tlic  salvation  of  men.of  any  form  of  faith  provided  tbcy  were  rirlaotK. 
To  ibe  dcclnrziticn  that  there  is  but  one  Ood,  be  added,  "and  Uoham- 
med  is  bis  ProphcL"  Whoever  desires  to  know  whether  tho  event  uf 
things  answered  to  tlie  boldncas  of  such  an  annoimocmcnt,  will  do  wtH 
Mdtfu*to  to  (.-JLomino  a  m^  of  tbo  world  in  our  own  times.  Uc  wiU 
ir-*>«wp-  gnj  tbc  marks  of  something  more  ihun  an  imposture.    To  be 

the  religious  bead  of  many  empires,  to  guide  the  daily  lifef^''. *-n3 

of  tbc  human  race,  may  perhaps  justify  the  titlec^amesseu.  1. 

Like  many  of  tlie  Christian  monks,  Mobammcfl  retired  to  the  solitude 
<rftbo  desert,  and,  devoting  himself  to  meditation,  fasting,  a-: '  ■  --'it, 
baeame  tlto  victim  of  oercbra)  delusion.    lie  was  visited  by :'  t  :d 

HaMmkH.  .ippvanuHKa,  mysterious  voices  uccoating  him  as  -  k-i 

of  God;  even  tbe  stones  and  trccti  Joined  in  tltc  vbii^^"^''  :i- 

self  suspected  tbo  true  nature  of  his  malady,  luid  to  b^  Ji 

be  expnoMjd  a  dread  that  bo  was  becoming  insane-  It  u  rdau-d  tliAi, 
as  ibey  sat  oIooQ,  a  shadow  cntcnsd  thonxno.  "  Dost  Uioo  *<r.  mi.^Iii?" 
said  Cbodizab,  wbo,  after  the  manner  of  Arabian  matrou'  ii>t 

veil    "I  do.'^said  Uio  propUcC.     ^Vhc^(nlpou  she  imoovonxl  bur  f«ca 
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uul  Mid, "  Dost  lliou  see  it  now?"  ' "  I  do  not."  "  Glad  tidings  to  ibee, 
0  Moluunmcd !"  cxclmmed  Cbadizah:  "  it  ia  an  aag«1,  lor  ho  Las  re- 
BpMted  my  unv4nJcd  foce;  an  evil  Bpirit  would  not."  Ab  bia  disoiM 
Bidvaticed,  ilie^  fip«:>atrnj  illusions  boctune  more  frcqacnt;  from  one  of 
therm  ho  received  tlio  diviuc  commission.  "I,"  raid  km  wife,  "will  be 
iby  RtA  believer;"  and  tbey  knelt  down  in  prayer  togctbcr.  Kiiioc  that 
day  cine  thousand  mitlions  of  honian  beings  have  acknowledged  him 
to  he  a  pmpb«t  of  God. 

Tbougli,  in  tho  eariier  part  of  bia  career,Mobammed  exhibited  a  spirit 
of  forbearance  toward  tbo  Christians,  it  was  not  [xxsaible  but  that  bitter 
animosity  should  arise,  as  the  sphere  of  his  influence  extended.  IIo  ap- 
pears to  have  bc«n  nnable  to  fonn  any  other  idea  of  the  Trinity  than 
that  of  three  disiiiict  gods;  and  tho  worship  of  the  Virgin  m^r*-!""**- 
Mary,  roccnlly  introduced,  could  not  fail  to  come  into  ir-  uhiuiMnur. 
rrconcilahlrt  conflict  with  bis  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God.  To  bin  con- 
demnation of  those  Jews  who  tanght  that  E/ja  was  the  Son  of  God,  be 
<oon  tiddctl  bitter  dcnuncintionit  of  tb<^  Oriental  churches  because  of 
their  idolatrous  practices.  The  Koran  ia  full  of  such  rebukes:  "Verilj, 
Christ  Jesus,  the  Son  of  i[ary,  ia  the  npoailc  of  God."  "  Believe,  there- 
Jbre^  in  God  and  hin  apostles,  and  say  not  tbnt  there  arc  throe  godg, 
Forbear  this ;  it  will  be  better  for  yon.  God  is  but  one  God.  Far  be  it 
from  Him  that  ho  should  bavo  a  son.*^  "  In  the  last  day,  God  ehall  say 
unto  Josns,  0  Jc5U5,  «on  of  Mary !  hast  thoa  ever  said  to  men,  Take  mo 
and  my  mother  for  two  gods  beftide  God  ?  Tie  shall  ray,  PraiM  be  nnto 
thee,  it  is  nut  for  mo  to  say  that  which  T  ought  not"  Mohammed  di»* 
daina  all  nittnpliysieal  speculatjona  rcsjjecting  the  natore  of  ihe  Deity, 
or  of  the  origin  and  existence  of  ein,  topics  which  had  hitherto  exercised 
tho  ingenuity  of  tho  East  He  casta  aside  the  doctrine  of  the  snperlo- 
tire  value  of  cliastity ,  aMening  that  marriage  is  the  natural  f^te  of  man. 
To  aaceticinn  he  opposed  polygamy,  permitting  the  practice  of  it  in  this 
life,  and  promising  the  most  voluptuous  mcnns  for  ita  enjoy-  i»4B«n^rf 
menl  in  Paradise  hereafter,  eflpecially  to  those  who  had  gain-  '*'^^' 
od  tho  orowna  of  martyrdom  or  of  victory. 

Too  often,  in  this  world,  success  is  the  criterion  of  right.  The  Mo- 
hammedan appeals  lo  the  splendor  and  rapidity  of  his  career  as  a  pnx^ 
of  tbo  divine  luission  of  )ii»  «[i0fltlc.  It  may.  however,  he  per-  p,^^,  ^ 
milted  to  a  philoaophor,  who  desires  to  speAk  of  the  faith  of  eo  **"*■ 
largo  a  portion  of  the  human  rnoe  with  profound  reapect,  to  examine 
what  were  nonii*  of  the  secondary  causes  which  ted  tosogrejit  a  political 
iwralt.  From  its  most  glorious  acata  Christianity  was  forever  expelled : 
from  Palcittini*,  the  scene  of  its  most  aacred  recollections ;  from  Ana 
Minor,  that  of  its  first  churches :  firom  Egypt,  whence  issued  the  great 
dootriiw  of  Trinitarian  orthodoxy;  iVom  Carthago,  who  imposed  her 
b«U«ron  £am[)e. 
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It  is  altogetlier  a  miliconoeption  Utat  the  Arabian  progiCflB  wss  dm  IK4 
tbu  sword  alone.  The  sword  may  ctiaage  aa  &ckaowledga«J 
""*"■  national  creed,  but  it  can  not  affect  tlie  oonacieuccs  of  dkt»- 
Profound  thougli  its  argument  l^  fiomctliiDg  far  moro  profound  yia^ 
demanded  before  Mobnmmedaaisro  pervadt^  the  domestic  life  of  Jiaa 
and  Africa,  before  Arabic  b«came  Uio  language  of  bo  many  dil£>mit 
DQtions. 

The  ercplanation  of  this  politica,!  phenomaton  is  to  be  found  in  tbeao* 
cial  condition  of  the  cumjucred  ouuntrica.  The  influences  of  rcligiooin 
them  had  long  ago  ceased ;  it  hod  become  supplanted  by  theology — a 
tbcolog}'  90  incompreheosiblo  that  even  the  wonderful  capabilities  of 
the  Greek  language  were  scarcely  enough  to  meet  its  subtle  deinauds  ; 
the  Laliu  and  the  barbarian  dialects  wero  out  of  ibo  question.  Htrwr 
was  it  posfiiblo  that  unlettered  men,  who  with  dilUcultj  can  bo  mado  bo 
a{)prchcad  obvious  things,  should  understand  such  mysleries?  Y^t 
tbej  were  taught  that  on  those  doctrines  the  salratioa  or  damaaticj)  of 
the  human  race  depended.  Tliej  saw  that  the  clei^  had  abaiidoae«i 
thcguidanceoftho  individual  life  of  their  flockH;  that  personal  viittie^ 
vice  were  no  longer  considered;  that  »iii  was  not  mcasurt-d  by  evil  worit*) 
but  by  the  degrees  of  heresy.  They  saw  that  the  ecclesiastical  cliieEs  of 
Borne,  Constantinople,  and  Alexandria  were  engaged  in  a  despeTB^ 
struggle  for  supremacy,  carrying  out  tbcir  purposes  by  weapons  and  ■>> 
ways  revolting  to  the  ooosdence  of  man.  "VVbat  an  example  when  bifiV 
ctvn*«ti»in«  op*  '*'G  concerned  in  assassinations,  poisonings,  aduller^*^' 
S^r^y^T"  Windings,  riots,  treasons,  civil  war;  wlicn  patriarclis  and  Ii^* 
"°'"'^'*"'  males  arc  excoinraunicating  and  annthcmatiang  one  ano*^ 
in  their  rivalries  for  earthly  power,  bribing  ennochs  with  gold,  ■*"" 
QOurtesaus  and  royal  females  with  coiiccssionB  of  episcopal, love,  an^B>^' 
(luencing  the  decisions  of  councils  asserted  to  speak  with  the  voicc^^  ^ 
God  by  those  base  intrigues  and  sharp  practice  resorted  to  by  de^^* 
gogues  in  their  packed  assemblies!  Among  legions  of  monks,  who 
ried  tcTTOT  into  the  imperial  armies  and  riot  into  the  great  cities,  a^* 
hideona  clninors  for  theological  dogmas,  but  never  a  voioo  for  intell  *^ 
ual  liberty  or  the  outraged  rights  of  man.  In  such  a  state  of  ihir^^^S^ 
what  else  could  be  the  result  than  disgust  or  indifferentisin?  Ceitai  :^*v 
men  could  not  be  expected,  if  a  lime  of  necessity  arose,  to  give  holp^'  *•* 
&  system  that  had  lost  all  bold  on  their  hearts. 

When,  therefore,  in  iho  midst  of  the  wrangling  of  sects,  in  tbo  inw?*** 
preheiisible  jargon  of  Arians,  Ncsl'jrianR,  Eutvchians,  Mouothelifc*^^ 
Monophysiles,  Mariolatrists,  and  mi  anarchy  of  countless  disputant*^ 

1,  not  the  miserable  voice  of  tbo  is 
ie  dread  hattlc-ciy,  "There  is  htC 
"■f  Someen  annics,  is  it  surprising 
iprislng  that  all  Asia  and  Afiia 


there  sounded  through  1' 
triguing  majori' 
on«  God,"  enf 
that  the  liubb 
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ibll  avraj  ?    Iq  better  times  patriotism  ia  too  often  made  subordinalc  to 
nligtoo ;  in  those  times  it  vu  altogetber  dead. 

Scarcely  wtm  Mohunmcd  buried  when  bis  religion  manif^ted  its  in- 
«ritab)e  destiny  o(  overpaniog  the  bouDds  of  Aimbin.  TUc  propUet 
himself  bad  declared  war  ogaiiiiit  tbe  Itoiniui  cnipii'c,  and,  at  tbe  head 
of  SO.OOO  men,  adTanccd  toward  Damosutu,  but  hia  purpose  c<>»ia>i«( 
want  frustrated  by  ill  health.  His  successor,  Abu-Bekr,  the  '"*''**■ 
Urn  khalifj  attaeked  both  the  Komaus  and  the  Persians.  The  inraaion 
€>f  Kgypt  occurred  A.D.  638,  the  Arabs  being  invited  by  the  Copta.  In 
a  few  months  the  Mohammedan  general  Amrou  wrote  to  his  master,  the 
klmlif,  "I  have  taken  Alexandria,  the  great  city  of  the  Woet,"  Treason 
had  dono  its  work,  and  Egypt,  was  thoroughly  subjugated.  To  oom- 
pleii}  the  conquest  of  ChriMian  A&ico,  many  attacks  were  □cvcrihelcsB 
required.  Abdoilah  penetrated  nine  hundnxL  miles  to  Tripoli,  but  re- 
turned. Nothing  more  was  done  for  twenty  years,  because  of  the  difl- 
putea  that  nronc  about  the  sucocssiou  to  the  khalifatc.  Then  Mouwi- 
yiili  sent  his  Heutcuaiil,  Akbah,  who  forced  his  way  to  the  Atlantic,  but 
.iras  unable  to  hold  the  long  lino  of  country  pcimanently.  Again  ope^ 
atiotis  were  undertaken  by  Abdalmalek,  the  sixth  of  the  Ommiado  dy- 
nasty, A.D.  696 ;  his  lieutenant,  Hassan,  took  Carthage  by  storm  and  de* 
■troyed  it,  the  oonquuet  being  at  lasfc  thoroughly  completed  by  Musa, 
who  enjoyed  the  double  reputation  of  a  brave  soldier  and  an  oloqucDt 
preacher.  And  tbua  this  region,  distinguished  by  iu  theological  acv- 
neo,  to  which  modern  Buropo  owes  to  much,  was  forever  silenced  hy 
the  cimcter.    It  ceased  to  preach  and  was  taught  to  pray. 

In  this  political  result — ^tho  Arabian  oonqueet  of  Africa — there  con  be 
00  doubt  th&t  the  same  clement  which  excrci^d  in  the  Vandal  invasion 
•0  disastrous  an  effect,  came  again  into  operation.  But,  if  trea»>n  intro- 
dnoed  tbo  enemy,  polygamy  secured  tJie  conquest.  In  Egypt  the  Greek 
population  was  orthodox,  the  natives  were  Jacobites,  more  willing  to 
flocopt  the  Monothebni  of  Arabia  than  to  hear  the  tyranny  of  the  ortho- 
dox. The  Arabs,  carrying  out  their  policy  of  ruining  an  old  metropo- 
lia  aod  erecting  a  new  one,  dismantled  Alexandria;  and  thus  the  patri- 
aicbat«  of  that  city  ceased  to  have  any  fartlier  political  existence  in  tho 
Ghristian  system,  which  for  xo  many  ages  had  been  disturbed  by  its  in- 
trigoee  and  violence.  The  irrcsisublo  effect  of  polygamy  in  consolida- 
liDg  Uic  new  order  of  things  soon  became  apparent  In  Uttlc  more  than 
a  nngle  generation  the  children  of  the  north  of  Africa  were  ^waking 
Anbio. 

Dariog  the  khalifates  of  Abu-Bekr  and  Omar,  and  within  twelve  yeais 
after  the  death  of  Mohammed,  tbo  Arabians  hod  reduced  c>»,Mi«rftrr> 
ibir^-fix  thousand  forlifi^^i  places  in  rcreia,  Syria,  Afiica,  "  "^  •^**- 
and  had  destroyed  four  t)inuiuind  cburohefi,  n?placing  them  with  fonr- 
teen  hundred  moequci.    In  a  few  yeara  they  hjul  extended  their  rule  a 
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thousand  mUee  east  and  west    lu  Syria,  as  in  A£rica,  their  GArly  sne— 
cectsiifi  were  promoted  iu  the  most  efTectu&l  manoer  hy  trencher^'.    Ot^ 
mwcus  waa  takeu  after  a  sieg«  of  a  ycjir.     At  the  batdc  of  Aiznadin, 
A.D.  638,  Kalid,  "  the  Swoid  of  Qod,"  aefeutcd  the  army  vf  Heradiiai 
tho  Ilouuuia  losing  fifty  thoiu&od  men;  aud  this  was  sood  follovreti  by 
Tii«iuio(  llio  ''Jl  ol*  ^'lO  groat  cities,  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Aleppo,  Tyre^ 
JtriMbn.  Tripoli.    On  iL  r&l  camel,  which  carried  a  bag  of  com  and  on« 
of  datcfi,  n  vrooden  dish,  and  aleather  water-bottle,  the  Khalif  Omar  canw 
fVoin  lUudiiiu  to  take  fumiol  i>os3csiuoti  of  Jcrusalcm.     He  entered  llw 
Qoly  City  ridiDg  by  the  side  of  the  ChristiaQ  patriftrch  &)phroniui 
whoie  capttulatiou  showed  that  his  confidence  was  completely  lost.    Tbt 
toooeoaor  of  Mohamnieil  and  the  Itoman  emperor  both  correctly  judged 
how  imponarit  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations  was  the  posscssioo  of  Jcniaa- 
lem.    A  belief  llutt  it  would  be  a  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  Moham> 
medaoisin  led  Omar  to  onlcr  the  Saraocn  troops  to  take  it  at  any  onst 
ooDquoat  of  Syria  and  the  seizure  of  the  Nfedilcrrancan  ports 
to  tbo  Anba  the  command  of  ibc  sea.    They  soon  took  Bhodcs 
and  Cy))riu;     The  bottle  of  Cndesia  and  sack  of  Clesiphon,  the  tnetiop' . 
oils  of  Persia,  decided  the  fate  of  that  kingdom.    Syria  waa  thus  com* 
plotoly  reduced  ondtr  Omar,  the  aeoood  khalif;  Persia  nndcr  Otbnuii, 
tbo  third. 

If  it  be  truo  that  the  Arabe  burned  tbc  library  of  Alessandria, 
was  at  that  time  danger  that  their  fanatioism  would  lend  iLiclf  to ' 
BjKcaritine  system ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment  that  the  khalifis  full  into 
ibis  evit  [X)licy.  They  very  soon  became  diatinguiahed  pa> 
trons  of  learning.  It  has  been  said  that  they  overtiin  the 
domains  of  science  as  quickly  as  Ihcy  overran  the  realms  of  their  neigh* 
bors.  It  became  customary  for  the  first  dignities  of  tbo  statxj  to  be  held 
by  men  distinguished  for  their  erudition.  Some  of  the  maxima  curroot 
show  how  much  literatun:  was  esteemed.  "  The  ink  of  tha  doctor  if 
equally  valuable  with  the  blood  of  the  martyr.''  "  PonuUsc  is  as  much 
for  him  who  has  rightly  used  the  pen  as  for  him  who  has  fallen  by  the 
sword."  "  The  world  is  sustained  by  four  things  only :  the  learning  of 
the  wiBC,  the  justice  of  the  groflt,  the  prayers  of  tlto  good,  and  the  valor 
ofthe  brave."  Within  twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Mohainmed, 
tuder  AH,  the  fourth  kUolIf,  the  palxonage  of  learning  hail  become  a 
settled  principle  of  the  Ifobammedan  system.  Under  the  khali6s  <^ 
Bagdad  this  principle  was  thoroughly  carried  out.  The  oultivatora  of 
mathematics,  aatronomy.  medicine,  and  getiend  litcrnturc  abounded  in 
tbc  court  of  Almaosor,  who  invited  all  philosophersi,  offering  them  his 
protection,  whutuver  thuir  religious  opinions  might  be.  His  succeaeor, 
Alraschid,  in  said  never  to  b'  '^-d  without  a  rotiuae  ofa  hundred 

learned  men.    This  ~  lucd  an  edict  that  no  moeqno 

should  be  built  u  uaohc<ltoit.    Itwjisbcwlio 
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ODotided  the  supcniit«udcncc  of  Iiiii  nchools  to  the  Nestorian  MosikS. 
Bis  saoceseor,  Almaimon,  waa  brought  up  among  Greek  and  Peraian 
OUbetiialicuuia,  phUoaopbers,  and  pbraicianii.  Thoy  ccutinucd  bia  &»- 
•seiites  all  bia  life.  By  these  sovereigns  tlic  establishment  of  libraries 
*»  inwssaatJy  prosecuted,  and  the  coUoction  .ind  copying  of  manu- 
Kripbi  properly  oi^gnnizcd.  ]n  all  the  grmt  cities  Hchools  iilx>uiidcd;  in 
AJejundria  them  vrcrc  not  Ic-m  than  tvrcuXy.  As  might  he  cjcjicoted, 
4is  coakl  not  tdJcc  pliuu;  witbuut  exciting  tlie  indiguaUoQ  of  Ibe  old  &- 
lutical  party,  who  not  only  remonstrated  with  Almaiaioii,biit  threaten- 
ed him  with  the  vciigcauce  uf  God  for  thtiB  dialurbiug  the  faith  of  the 
people.  However,  what  had  llias  been  ooianienced  as  a  matter  of  pro- 
found policy  soon  grew  into  a  habit,  and  it  was  observed  that  ■whenever 
u  emir  tnunagcd  to  make  himself  independent,  he  forthwith  opened 
■oademies. 

The  Arabs  furnish  a  striking  illustration  of  the  successive  phases  of 
uktional  life.     They  lirst  come  before  us  as  fetieh  worship-  lupwiirnfiMr 

k'ra,  having  iheir  age  ofcreouuty,  tuBir  object  of  supt-ratition  TcimnmoL 
pnug  the  black  stone  in  the  temple  at  Mecca.  They  pass  through  an 
•Be  of  inquiry,  rendering  possible  the  advent  of  Mohatnmed.  Then  fol- 
lovs  their  age  of  faith,  tbo  blind  fanaticism  of  vbicb  quickly  led  them 
^overepread  all  adjoining  countries;  and  at  lost  comes  their  period  of 
*ialnrily,  their  age  of  reason.  The  striking  fcaturo  of  their  movemcDt 
ii  tbo  quickness  with  which  they  passed  through  these  successive  phases, 
tod  the  intensity  of  their  uatiouid  life. 

Thid  singular  rapidity  of  notional  life  was  fiivored  by  very  obvious 
CneamslJincea.  Tho  long  and  desolating  wars  between  licniclius  and 
Cbosroea  had  altogether  destroyed  tho  mercantile  relations  of  the  Ro- 
man  ond  IVraan  empires,  and  Lad  thrown  the  entire  Oriental  and  Af- 
ricao  trade  into  the  hand^  of  tho  Arabs.  As  a  merchant  Mohammed 
bimaclf  moketi  bia  first  appearance.  Tho  first  wg  hear  in  bis  bifltory  are 
Ui©  journeys  be  has  made  as  the  factor  of  tho  wealthy  Cbadizah.  In 
tliaae  exiwditions  with  the  caravans  to  Damascus  and  other  Syrian  cities, 
he  was  brought  in  contact  with  Jews  and  men  of  alTairs,  who,  from  the 
Dataire  of  tbcir  pursuits,  were  of  more  enlar^gcd  views  than  mere  Arab 
diicftaina  or  tho  potty  tradesmen  of  Arab  tovrns.  Through  such  agency 
dw  fitst  impetus  was  given.  As  to  the  rapid  success,  its  r.n«i<.fi>w 
ouueM  oro  in  like  manner  so  phiin  as  to  take  away  all  sur-  KS^^r 
prise.  It  is  no  wonder  that  in  fifty  yeare,  as  Abdermhroan  ""^ 
wrote  to  the  khalif^  not  only  had  the  tribute  from  the  entire  north  of 
Africa  ceaaod,  through  the  population  having  bccx>mc  altogether  Mo- 
ItammcdAD,  bat  that  the  Moors  boasted  an  Arab  descent  as  their  great- 
at  glory.  For,  besides  the  sectarian  animositiea  on  which  I  have  dwelt 
u  facilitating  the  first  conquest  of  the  Christiana,  and  tlio  droadful  shock 
that  bad  been  given  by  the  capture  of  the  Iloly  City,  Jerusalem,  the  in* 
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saltiog  and  banuug  Uie  sepulchre  of  oar  SftTtor,  and  tlio  canyiag  avrfff 
of  his  cross  as  a  trophy  by  the  Persiaas,  there  were  other  vcr}'  powcrf  "' 
Qftiucs.     For  nuuiy  years  the  taxation  imposed  by  the  Ktaperora  of  QoXi- 
slADtinople  oq  their  subjeuts  in  Asia  ojid  Africa  bad  been  not  only  e^' 
oeBBiire  and  extonionale,  but  likewise  cotnplicatod.     This  the  khaliEircT* 
placed  by  a  Eimplc,  well-defined  tribute  of  for  leas  emouiit     Tbu^iX* 
th«  case  of  Cyprus,  the  &um  paid  to  the  khalif  was  oaly  half  of  vbati* 
had  been  to  the  emperor ;  and,  indeed,  the  lower  ordcis  were  Dcrer  mad^ 
to  feci  the  bittcmeiis  ofoonciuest;  the  blows  fell  on  the  ecclcsiasticii,  noi^ 
OD  the  population,  and  between  them  there  waa  but  little  qnnpatby^ 
Id  the  eyes  of  the  igtMiani  oatiotia  the  prestige  of  the  patriarchs  and 
bishops  was  utterly  destroyed  by  tbeir  detected  helf^eesnees  to  prercni 
Uie  capture  and  ioault  of  the  sacred  places.     Oo  the  paymeut  of  a 
trining  sum  the  cooqucror  guaraoteed  to  the  Christian  and  the  Jew  ab- 
solute security  for  tb^  worship.    Au  equivalent  was  ^ven  for  a  price 
Beligioas  freedom  was  bought  with  money.    Kumeroas  instaacea  might 
be  given  of  the  sciupuloas  integrity  with  which  the  Arab  oominandcn 
oomplicd  with  their  part  of  the  contract.    The  example  Kt  by  Omar  on 
the  steps  of  the  Church  of  the  Bcsorrcetion  was  followed  by  Ik[oawiyah, 
who  nctunlly  rebuilt  the  church  of  Edcssa  for  bis  Christian  sabjcdt; 
and  by  Abdutmalek,  who,  when  bo  had  commenced  converting  that  of 
Damascus  into  a  mowjiip,  fortliwith  dcsi-sted  on  finding  that  the  ObrW- 
tians  wen:  entitled  to  it  by  the  terms  of  the  capitulation.     If  these  things 
were  done  lo  the  first  fer\'or  of  victory,  the  principles  on  which  they  de- 
pended were  all  the  more  powerful  after  the  Arabs  had  become  tinctured 
with  Ncatorian  and  Jewish  influences,  and  were  a  learned  nation.    It  is 
related  of  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  Mohiunmed,  and  the  fourth  saocessor  id 
the  kbalifate,  tbnt  be  gave  IiimM^If  up  to  Icttcni.     Among  his  sayingp 
ant  recorded  such  as  these :  "  Kmincncc  in  science  is  the  highest  of  boD' 
or»;"  "He  dies  not  who  gives  life  to  learning;"  "The  greatest  orna- 
ment of  a  man  is  emdition."     When  the  sovereign  felt  and  expressed 
such  sentiinenis,  it  was  impoesiblc  but  that  a  libera!  policy  should  pre- 
vail. 

Besides  these  there  were  other  inoentivea  not  less  powerful.  To  one 
whose  faith  sat  lightly  upon  him,  or  who  valued  it  Ices  than  the  tribtrto 
to  be  paid,  it  only  required  the  repetition  of  a  short  sentence  acknowl- 
ed^ng  the  unity  of  God  and  the  divine  mission  of  the  prophet,  and  bo 
forthwith  became,  though  n  captive  or  a  slave,  the  equid  and  friend  of 
his  oonqaeror.  Doubtk-as  mnny  thouHandu  were  under  ibcae  circum- 
slancea  carried  away.  As  respects  the  female  sex,  tlie  Arab  system  was 
very  Ur  from  being  oppressive ;  oome  have  even  asserted  that  "  the 

Christian  women  found  in  ilf    '  >3  a  delightful  retreat."     Bat 

above  all,  polygamy  acted  ually  in  eonsolidating  ibo  eon- 

quests ;  the  large  ^  'd — some  are  mentioned  of  more 
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tiian  Ooc  Tiundrcd^d  eight/  cliildreu— compressed  into  the  course  of  a 
{ew  yean  cveula  that  would  otherwise  have  taken  muny  generations  for 
Iboir  nccompUaUment  These  children  gloried  in  their  Arab  descent, 
ud,  beiag  tooght  to  speak  the  language  of  tbdr  conquering  fathers,  be- 
oune  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Ai-ab&  This  difl'uttioii  of  the  langtiags 
wax  sometinMS  expedited  by  the  edicts  of  the  khalifs;  thus  Alwalid  I. 
prohibited  the  use  of  Greek,  directing  the  Arabic  to  be  employed  in  its 
iCesd. 

XS  thufl  without  diiBculty  wc  recognize  the  cauEcs  which  led  to  tho 
Vapid  diflusion  of  tho  Arab  power,  we  also  without  difficulty  recognize 
tJiCDse  which  led  to  its  check  and  eventual  dtssolutjon.  Arab  conquest 
t'l^vlied.  from  the  scale  on  whicti  it  waa  purauvd,  the  forth-  tkowtrfuwmr. 

-■1  11  -  -r  11  It  1-11      ^'MafU-Amm- 

EOxng  of  the  whole  nation.    It  could  only  be  accomplished,  uaUniHa. 
*^^  <1  iu  a  temporary  mauner  sustained,  by  an  cjtccsaive  and  iuccssaDt 
***»ia  of  tlie  native  Arab  population.    That  immobility,  or,  at  tho  beat, 
*Jo»r  progrcBS  the  nation  had  for  so  niniu'  ages  diaplayiid,  was  at  an  end, 
*^Naety  was  moved  to  its  foundations,  a  iauaucal  delirium  possessed  il, 
***€  greatest  and  boldest  enterprbes  were  entered  upon  without  hesita- 
tion, the  wildcat  hopes  or  passions  of  men  might  bo  speedily  gratified, 
^^<Alth  and  beauty  were  the  tuugibic  rewards  of  valor  in  this  life,  to  say 
^Ustbing  of  Paradise  in  the  next    But  such  an  outrush  of  a  nation  ia  all 
^IrectioDB  implied  the  quick  growth  of  diverse  interests  and  opposing 
t^licifs.    The  Dcccssar>-  consequence  of  tho  Arab  uyiitem  was  subdivi- 
^ioa  and  breaking  up.    The  circumstances  of  its  growth  ren-  ximmtydhiD. 
4ered  it  certain  that  a  decomposition  would  lake  place  in  the  Ann  .J^m. 
political,  and  not,  as  has  been  in  the  caae  of  the  ecclesiastical  Roman 
Aystem,  in  the  theological  direction.    All  this  is  illuiitrated  both  In  the 
earlier  and  later  Saracenic  history. 

War  makes  a  people  run  through  its  phases  of  existence  fast.    It 

■woald  have  taken  tho  Arabs  many  thousand  years  to  have  rii«i«i  th«unr 

advanced  intdlootuolly  as  far  as  they  did  in  a  single  ccn-  A"""^^ 

lory,  had  tbej,  as  a  nation,  remained  in  profound  peace.     They  did  not 

merely  shako  off  thai  dead  weight  which  clogs  the  movement  of  a  na- 

lioD — its  inert  mass  of  common  people;  they  converted  that  mass  into 

a  liring  foroe.    Kational  progress  is  the  sam  of  individual  progress; 

oatioDal  immobility  the  result  of  indindual  quiescence.    Arabian  life 

WW  run  through  with  rapidity,  because  an  unrestrained  career  was 

<^ood  to  every  man;  and  yet,  quick  as  the  movement  wa.s,  it  mani- 

bsled  all  those  unavoidable  ]>huse»;  through  which,  whether  its  motion 

be  swiil  or  alow,  humanity,  must  unavoidably  pass. 

Arabian  influence,  thus  imposbg  itadf  on  Africa  and  Asia  by  mili- 
tary SQCoesacB,  and  ihrentcning  even  Constantinople,  rested  cs-  RMm^ 
■entiallyon  an  intellectual  basis,  the  value  of  which  it  is  needfid  """"^ 
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for  as  to  consider.  Tbc  Koran,  which  is  tliat  basis,  has  cicrd»d 
great  control  over  tlm  destinies  of  maukind,  mid  still  Bcrvca  aa  &  rule 
life  to  ft  very  large  portion  of  our  race.  Considering  the  MBertcd  ttngs^ 
of  this  book — indirectly  from  God  himjself — wo  might  justly  expect  llitff' 
it  would  bear  to  be  tried  by  any  ataodaid  that  man  can  apply,  and  vitt- 
dicalo  its  truth  and  excellence  in  the  ordenl  of  human  criticism.  In 
iMMMrMtwan-  our  estimate  of  it  wo  must  oonstantly  bear  in  mind  IhaiU 

■una  ' 


wmiiiwtaBM,  doc3  not  profcss  to  be  successive  revclationn  made  at  inter 
Yola  of  ages  ozid  on  various  occasions,  but  a  complete  production  dchv- 
ered  to  one  man.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  look  for  nnivcrsaliir,  com- 
pleteness, perfection.'  Wo  might  expect  that  it  would  present  us  with 
jiwl  views  of  the  nature  and  jiosition  of  tbia  world  in  which  we  Htc, 
n*ph«mrt«n.  It  ""'^  •■l"^*!  whether  dealing  with  the  spiritual  or  ih^  matrrial. 
^^^^J^;^  it  would  put  to  shame  the  most  celebrated  productions  of 
*'-  bum&Q  genias,  as  the  magntficcDt  mechanism  of  the  heareas 

and  the  beflutiful  living  forms  of  the  earth  arc  superior  to  the  vaia  coo- 
trivancea  of  man.  Far  in  advance  of  all  that  has  been  wriitjen  by  tlie 
sages  of  India  or  the  philosophers  of  Ureeoo  on  points  connected  willi 
the  origin,  nature,  and  destiny  of  the  universe,  itfl  dignity  of  coDoep> 
tion  and  excellence  of  expression  should  be  in  hanuony  with  tbo  great- 
ness of  the  subject  witb  which  it  is  conoemed. 

We  might  expect  th.it  it  should  pmpouod  with  authority,  and  deflnl- 
tively  settle  those  all-important  problems  which  have  exercised  tli« 
mental  powers  of  the  ablest  men  of  Asia  and  Europe  for  so  many  oen» 
turies,  and  which  are  at  the  foundation  of  all  faith  and  all  philosophy; 
that  it  should  distinctly  tell  us  in  unmistakable  language  what  is  God, 
what  ia  the  world,  what  ia  the  soul,  and  whether  man  baa  any  criterion 
of  truth ;  that  it  should  explain  to  us  how  evil  can  exist  in  a  world  tbo 
Maker  of  which  is  omnipotent  and  allogelher  good;  that  it  should  re* 
Tcal  to  ua  in  what  the  affairs  of  men  arc  fixt^  by  Destiny,  in  what  by 
frcc-will ;  that  it  should  teach  us  whence  wc  came,  what  is  the  object  of 
our  continuing  here,  what  is  to  become  of  us  hereafter.  And,einc©  a 
written  word  claiming  a  divine  origin  must  necessarily  accredit  itself 
eveu  to  those  most  reluctant  to  receivu  It,  its  internal  evidences  becoro- 
ing  stronger  and  not  weaker  with  the  atrictncas  of  the  examination  to 
which  th<;y  arc  submitted,  it  ought  to  deal  with  those  things  that  may 
be  demonstrated  by  the  increasing  knowledge  and  gcalua  of  man,  aatie- 
ipating  therein  his  eonelusions.  Such  a  work,  noble  as  may  bo  its  ori- 
gin, most  not  refuBc,  but  c^urt  the  test  of  natnral  philosophy,  regnrding 
it  not  as  an  antagonist,  but  as  itH  best  supports  As  y<;ani  pass  on,  and 
human  acieoco  becomes  more  exact  and  more  comprchcntarc,  its  concln- 
sioQB  must  be  found  in  unison  therewith.  When  oocasion  arises,  it 
should  fhmish  us  at  least  the  forcsbadowings  of  the  great  trutba  disoor- 
ered  by  astronomy  and  geology,  not  offering  for  them  the  wild  fietions 
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of  earlier  ages,  invcotiona  of  the  in  fimcy  of  man.    It  aliould  tell  us  how 
una  ncd  worlds  oifltfistributcd  in  iafmilu  t^pucc,  and  Low,  in  tUcir  sue- 
wsiooa,  they  oomo  forth  in  limitless  time.    It  should  say  bovr  far  the 
domiuioD  of  Ood  is  caniod  out  by  luw,  and  whiit  is  the  jiintit  at  nhioh 
il  is  tun  ])]easare  to  resort  to  bis  uwn  good  Pruvidoiice  or  hia  arbitrary 
vill.    How  gr&nd  tlio  description  of  tbis  nmguiQccDt  uuirerse  written 
by-  tbc  Omiiipctent  hand  I    Of  man  it  should  sot  forth  his  relations  to 
other  living  beings,  his  place  among  ibcm,  his  privileges,  and  responsi- 
bilities.   It  should  not  leave  him  to  grope  liis  way  through  the  vestiges 
of  Greek  philosophy,  and  to  miss  the  truth  at  last,  but  it  should  teach 
iiixxi  wherein  true  knowledge  consist-i,  anticipating  the  phyKJcid  science, 
pli^-sical  power,  and  physical  wcU-bting  of  ourowu  times,  nay,  even  un- 
'tslciiDg  for  our  benefit  things  that  we  are  Btill  ignorant  of.    The  discus- 
'^<^ii<jf  subjects,  so  many  and  so  high,  is  not  outside  the  scope  of  a  work 
*^  Boch  pretensioufl.    Its  maaiier  of  dealing  w  ith  ihcm  is  the  only  crite* 
'*^*n  it  can  offer  of  its  authority  to  sueceeding  times. 

Tric<l  by  such  a  standard,  the  Koran  altogether  foils.    In  its  philoso- 
^•^y  it  is  inc^imparably  inferior  to  the  writiuga  of  Chalda  Mouai,  the 
^-»»in(ier  of  Buddhism;  in  i«  science  it  is  absolutely  worthleaa.  n^,^^ 
5^^^*  Bpeculative  or  doubtful  things  it  is  copious  enough;  but  **« •'"*»■ 
*-*^tho  exact,  where  a  test  can  bo  applied  to  it,  it  totally  fails.    Its  astron- 
^-*»ny,  cosmogony,  physiology,  are  so  puerile  as  to  invito  our  mirth  if 
^Vic  oocanoD  did  not  forbid.    They  belong  to  the  old  times  of  the  world, 
^lie  morning  of  human  knowledge.    The  earth  is  Gnnly  balanced  in  its 
'Mat  by  the  weight  of  the  mountains;  tbc  sUy  is  supported  over  it  like 
^  dome,  and  we  arc  instructed  in  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  by  be- 
ing told  to  find  a  ci*ack  in  it  if  we  can.     Kanged  irj  ptories,  seven  in 
fennibor,  arc  the  hciivens,  the  hight!5b  being  the   hubilation  of  Ood, 
vhotto  tlirooo — for  the  Ronm  does  not  reject  A^yriaii  ideas — is  sua- 
taiocd  by  winged  animal  forms.    The  shooting  stars  are  pieces  of  red- 
hot  alone  thrown  by  angL-Ia  at  impuro  spirits  whea  they  approach  too 
ctoaely.     Of  God  the  Koran  is  full  of  praise,  setting  forth,  of\en  in  not 
unworthy  imagery,  bis  miycsiy.    Though  u  bitterly  denounces  those 
who  give  him  any  cquaLs,  and  aRflurcs  tlicm  that  their  sin  will  iugm. 
Mvcr  b©  forgiven;  that  in  tbejudgmcnl-day  they  must  answer  thcfcar- 
fal  qacstion,  "Where  are  my  companions  about  whom  yo  disputed?" 
tliough  it  inculcates  an  absolute  dependence  on  the  mercy  of  God,  and 
ilcnuuQces  as  criminals  all  thoHC  who  make  a  merchandise  of  religion, 
it«  ideas  of  the  Deity  are  altogether  anthropomorpliic.     He  is  only  a 
gigantic  man  living  in  a  paradise.    In  this  respect,  though  excopliona! 
paaMgcs  might  be  cited,  the  reader  rises  from  a  perusal  of  the  u4  chap- 
ters of  the  Koran  with  a  flniU  impression  that  thej*  have  given  him  low 
and  unworthy  thoughis;  nor  is  it  surprising  that  one  of  the  Mohauimc* 
dan  sects  reaids  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  find  no  difUculty  in  asserting  that, 
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"from  the  crown  of  iho  head  to  tho  breast  God  U  hollow,  and  iVom  the 
breast  downward  lie  ia  solid;  that  he  bos  curledWack  hair,  and  roan 
like  a  lion  at  every  watch  of  tbe  night"  The  unit)-  flisscrtcd  hy  Mo- 
bammed  is  a  umty  in  special  contradistinction  to  tbe  Triaitjr  of  the 
Cbristians,  and  ibc  doctrine  of  n  divine  generation.  Our  Savior  is  heva 
oalled  the  Son  of  God,  but  always  the  son  of  Mary.  Tbroughoul  tbeie 
is  a  perpetual  acceptince  of  the  delusion  of  the  human  destiny  of  tbe 
Ktrvn  universe.  As  to  man,  Mobanuitvd  is  diiTufic  cnongh  respecting 
■^""^  a  future  Btote,  speaking  willi  clearncat  of  a  rcsurieclion,  the  jodg- 
mcQt-day,  Paradise,  the  torment  of  holl,  the  worm  that  never  dies,  the 
pains  that  never  cud ;  but,  with  all  this  ptveiso  description  of  the  future, 
there  arc  many  crrore  as  to  the  pasL  If  modesty  did  not  render  it  un- 
suitable to  speak  of  such  topics  here,  it  might  be  «howu  how  feeble  ia 
hia  physiology  when  he  has  oocaeion  to  allude  to  the  origin  or  genera- 
tion of  man.  lie  ia  hardly  advanced  beyond  the  ideas  of  Thalcs.  One 
who  i«  80  unreliable  a  guide  as  to  things  that  arc  past,  can  not  b*  very 
trustworthy  as  to  events  that  are  to  come. 

Of  the  literary  execution  of  his  work,  it  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  poBsible 
lb  iiumn- inio  to  judge  fairly  from  a  tmuslatioD.  It  is  said  to  be  the  old* 
Tiih  uin  Bit.i«.  cat  prose  coinjx)sition  among  the  Arabs,  by  wbotn  Jnob&m* 
med'a  boast  of  the  unapproachable  excellence  of  his  work  is  almost  tini- 
TSBbUj  sustained ;  but  it  must  not  bo  concealed  that  iberc  have  been 
anoog  them  very  learned  men  who  have  held  it  in  light  csi«?«ni.  Its 
moat  celebrated  passages,  ta  those  on  the  nature  of  God,  in  Chapters  IL, 
XXIV.,  will  bear  no  compari-son  with  parallel  ones  in  the  Psalms  and 
Book  of  Job.  In  the  narrative  style,  the  story  of  Jaseph,  in  Chapter 
XU.,  compared  with  the  same  incidents  related  in  Genesis,  shows  a  like 
inferiority.  Mohammed  also  adulterates  his  work  with  many  Chrisliu 
legends,  derived  probably  from  the  apocryphal  gospel  of  St.BamabM; 
be  mixes  with  many  of  bis  own  inventions  the  scripture  account  of  tbe 
temptation  of  Adam,  the  Deluge,  Jonah  and  the  whale,  enriching  tlw 
whole  with  Stories  like  the  later  Night  Entertainments  of  his  counts^, 
the  BGTon  sleepers,  Oog  and  Magog,  and  all  the  wonders  of  genii,  80^ 
eeiy,  and  charms. 

An  impartial  reader  of  the  Koran  may  doubtless  be  surprised  that  so 
feeble  a  production  should  serve  its  purpose  so  well.  But  the  theoij 
oi«_rfii>  of  religion  is  one  thine,  the  practice  another.  The  Koran 
Riwii*.  abounds  m  exeellont  moral  suggesttons  and  precepts ;  its  com- 
position  is  so  fragmentary  that  we  can  not  turn  to  a  single  page  with- 
out finding  maxims  of  which  all  men  must  approve.  Tliis  pigmentary 
eonstmction  yields  texts,  and  mottoes,  and  rules  complete  in  themselves, 
Kiiitahlc  for  common  me  ■  of  the  irniidcnta  of  life.     There  is  a 

jtorpctunl  inaiai'  of  prayer,  an  inculcation  of  mercy, 


almsgiving,  j' 


),  and  other  good  works ;  inslJta- 
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taons  respecting  conduct  botli  social  luid  domestic,  debts,  witnesses,  niar- 
riage,  cliildren,  wiac,  and  tliu  like ;  above  all,  a  constant  stimulation  to 
do  botdcwith  the  infidel  and  blasphemer.    Fox  life  as  it  passos  in  Asia, 
ihen  ii  hardly  a  condition  in  which  passngctt  from  the  Koran  can  not 
\ie  icealled  saitablo  for  instruction,  admonition,  conwjlation,  encourage- 
ment.   To  the  Asiatic  and  to  ibo  AfVican,  such  devotional  fragmentd 
are  of  &r  more  use  than  any  sustained  theological  doctrine.     The  men- 
tal constituttoa  of  Mohammed  did  not  enable  him  to  liandle  important 
pbilosophical  questiooa  with  the  well-balanccd  ability  of  the  great  Greek 
•od  Indian  writers,  but  he  has  never  been  surpassed  in  adaptation  to 
Uni  spirilual  wants  of  humble  life,  making  even  hi^i  fearful  fatalism  ad- 
"liniatcr  thereto.     A  pitiless  dL-stinir  is  awaiting  us;  yet  the  prophet  is 
iincertaiii  what  it  may  be.    "  Unto  every  nation  a  fixed  time  is  decreed. 
^'BaUi  will  QvcrtJike  us  even  in  lofty  towers,  but  Go<i  only  knoweth  the 
pliux  in  which  a  man  shall  die."    AAer  many  an  admonition  of  the  rea- 
"■■Twction  and  the  judgment-day,  many  a  promisa  of  Paradise  and  threat 
*^  lidl,  be  plwntively  confcsscH,  "  I  do  not  know  what  will  be  done  with 
y'^Xi  or  mc  hereafter." 

The  Koran  thus  betrays  a  human,  ond  not  a  vciy  noble  intellectual 
'**^in.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  its  author  was,  as  is  i^  un»ii«, 
*^  often  asserted,  a  m«pe  impostor.  He  reiterates  again  and  ""^ 
*^Min,  I  am  nothing  more  than  a  public  preacher.  Ue  defends,  not  al- 
^"aiya  without  acerbity,  Iiis  work  from  thoee  who,  even  in  his  own  life, 
^tqginatizvd  it  as  a  confused  heap  of  dreams,  or,  what  is  worse,  a  forgery. 
*X»  is  not  the  only  man  who  has  sapposcd  himself  to  be  the  subject  of 
^^pomAComl  and  divine  commnnicntions,  for  this  is  a  condition  of  dis- 
ease to  which  any  one,  by  fasting  and  mental  ^nxic?ty,  may  be  reduced. 
In  what  I  have  thus  said  respecting  a  work  held  by  so  many  millions 
^f  men  OS  a  revelation  from  God,  I  have  endi-AVorcd  to  Bpcak  with  po* 
■apcct,  and  yet  with  freedom,  constantly  bearing  in  mind  how  deeply  to 
^his  book  Asia  and  Africa  are  indebtt'd  for  daily  guidance,  how  deeply 
Kurope  and  America  for  the  light  of  science. 

Aa  might  be  expected,  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran  have  received  many 
flotitious  additions  and  sectarian  interpretations  in  the  course  of  ages. 
la  the  popular  euncrstition  angels  and  genii  largely  figure.  p»p"1«'  m* 
Too  latter,  (xnng  of  n  grosser  fabric,  cat,  drmk,  propagate  i-m. 
their  kind,  are  of  two  sorts,  good  and  bad,  and  existed  long  before  men, 
having  occupied  the  cnrth  before  Adam.  Immediately  after  death,  two 
gruunish,  livid  angels,  Monkir  and  Nckkar,  examine  every  corpse  as  lo 
its  (aith  in  God  And  Mohammed ;  hut  the  soul,  having  been  separated 
frtMn  the  body  by  the  angel  of  death,  enters  upon  an  intermediate  state, 
awaiting  the  reenrrection.  There  is,  however,  much  diversity  of  opin- 
ion br  to  ita  precise  disposal  before  the  judgment'day :  Bomo  think  that 
ithoTent  nenr  the  grave;  some,  that  it  sinks  into  the  well  Zemzem; 
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some,  tliat  U  retires  into  Uic  trumpet  of  tlui  Augel  of  the  IteminBctiaQ ; 
ibc  (lifficiilijr  appaietiUy  being  ihat  any  HiuU  di^Ksal  before  the  duy  cif 
Judgment  would  bo  ftnticip&toiy  of  tlutt  great  «voDt,  if,  indited,  it  wooJd 
not  n^dcr  it  nccdlc-M.  As  to  ttic  r«samwiioa,  tooiQ  hdiMVc  it  to  be 
iDcroly  epiritua],  others  corpon>tt] ;  tho  latter  asserting  that  Uio  oa  coo- 
cygis,  or  laHL  bone  of  tliu  npiuiil  column,  will  Hcn'e,  as  it  vrnrv,  on  Agono, 
aad  that)  vivified  by  n  ruiu  of  forty  days,  the  body  will  tqiroul  fn>Di  It 
Amoag  the  signs  of  tho  approachiog  resurrection  will  be  ibo  ruiiig  of 
the  sun  iu  tho  West  It  will  bo  ushered  in  by  three  bhista  of  a  trum- 
pet: the  flrat,  known  os  the  blpat  of  constematiou,  nil!  ehftke  the  uutk 
to  its  centre,  and  extinguish  the  aun  and  xtam;  tbc  fievonJ,  the  blast  of 
cxaniination,  wilt  nnnihilatw  all  niabcriul  things  except  Ponuliiie,  hdl, 
Olid  the  throne  of  God.  Forty  yctus  subaequdntly,  tho  angd  laraffl 
will  sound  the  blast  of  restureeUon.  From  his  trumpet  th^re  vill  ht 
blown  forth  the  countless  cayriads  of  souht  who  have  taken  rufnge  tltei*' 
in  or  lain  oonoealed.  Tbo  day  ofjudgtnctit  has  now  come.  The  Koran 
oontradicls  itself  as  to  the  length  of  this  day ;  in  ono  place  nutking  H  • 
thousand,  in  another  fifty  tboosand  years,  iiwt  Mohamnwdans  incline 
tc  adopt  the  longer  period,  since  angeln,  genii,  men,  and  animals  hnrr  tn 
be  tried.  As  to  men,  ibey  will  rm:  in  thuir  natural  state,  but  r 
while  winged  camels,  with  saddles  of  gold,  awoiung  tho  saved.  W  u^-d 
the  partjtioa  is  made,  the  wicked  will  be  oppressed  with  an  intolenibte 
heat,  caused  by  the  sun,  who,  having  been  called  into  existeaeo  n^'Auit 
will  approach  wilhiu  a  mile,  provoking  a  sweat  to  issue  fttim  tbcm, 
which,  according  to  their  demerits,  will  imraenu}  them  from  the  nnkk* 
to  the  mouth ;  but  the  righteous  will  be  ison:eni-d  by  ibv  »1iu<]utt  of  the 
throne  of  God.  Tliejudge  will  be  sealed  in  thu  clouds,  the  Uioks  open 
before  him,  and  every  thing  in  its  turn  called  ou  to  account  for  its  decdi. 
For  the  greater  dinpstch,  tlie  angel  Gabriel  will  bold  forth  lii^  balaoco, 
one  scale  of  which  hongs  over  Paradise  and  one  over  hell.  Iu  these  all 
works  are  weighed.  As  soon  as  the  sentence  is  dclivcird,  the  nsBetiibly, 
in  a  long  file,  will  pass  oror  tho  bridge  Al-SinU.  It  is  as  sharp  as  Uie 
edgo  of  a  swor<l,  and  laid  over  tho  mouth  of  hell.  Mohammed  And  hi« 
follower  will  succc^fuliy  putis  Uie  perilous  ordeal ;  but  tlie  stnaenvgi))- 
dy  with  terror,  will  drop  into  the  place  of  lormtMit  Tho  blcasoc]  will 
receive  their  fintt  losto  of  happiness  nt  a  pond  which  is  supplied  by  M- 
rcr  pipes  from  the  river  Al-Cawtbor.  'tho  soil  of  Paradise  is  of  muilL 
Its  ri^^crs  tranquilly  flow  over  pebbles  of  nibics  and  cmcndds.  From 
tents  of  hollow  pearls,  tho  Uottris,  or  girls  of  I'&radise,  will  coma  f»rtl*, 
attended  bj  trmps  of  beautifol  boys.  Each  saint  will  have  eigbtf 
thousand  servants  and  scvcniy-two  girls.    To  those^some  <1"  '  te 

merciful  Muasulnutns  odd  lh«  wives  they  have  had  upon  cari  <.•' 

grimly  orthodox  iisort  that  hell  is  already  nearly  filled  with  womm. 
How  should  it  bo  otherwise  when  ibey  oro  not  permitted  lo  pray  ia  % 
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iR(M(]Qu  upOQ  earth  ?  I  tavo  not  space  to  dvAmbc  tbo  talk  brocades,  the 
grocD  clothing,  the  soft,  carpota,  the  banquets,  the  perpetual  music  nod 
aOOgB.  From  the  gloriBed  body  all  linpamiti)  will  e»cii|ie,  iiolastheydid 
daring  liA.-,  t)ut  iu  a  fragrant  pcrapirauou  of  camphor  and  muak.  Ho 
one  vriU  coiiiphiiu  I  um  ncarj ;  do  cue  will  say  I  am  sick. 

From  the  cootradkcioos,  puerilitica,  and  impoasibilitiee  iiidicated  in 
Qm  preceding  paragraphs,  it  may  bo  antidpntcd  that  the  faith  of  Mo- 
hammed baa  tueu  brukcQ  Into  many  sects.  Of  such  it  is  said  TT-ri4-*nr 
Ibat  not  IcM  than  soven^-three  may  be  numbered.  Swne,  as  ""*"  "•* 
the  Sonnites,  are  g\iidcd  by  tiaditions;  aomc  occupy  Lbcmselrca  with 
pbilosopliiuil  ilifllcultica,  the  uxistcuce  of  evil  in  the  world,  the  attri- 
batcfl  of  God,  absolute  prodcstinatioo  and  eternal  damnation,  the  invo- 
ibility  aud  non-corporenlity  of  Qod,  his  capability  of  local  niotioa :  ihcstt 
and  oth<ir  such  iupio£  furnish  abundant  op]x>rtuoity  for  sociaiian  dis- 
pulo.  As  if  to  sliow  bow  the  eescDtial  priociplea  of  the  Koran  may  be 
departed  from  by  those  who  still  profess  to  bo  guided  by  it^  there  an, 
tmong  tUo  Sbiitc8|  thoae  vrho  believe  that  Ali  vros  an  i&carnatioa  of 
God;  tbm  he  was  in  existence  before  the  creation  of  things;  that  he 
never  died,  but  amended  to  heaven,  and  will  return  again  in  the  douds 
to  judge  the  world.  Bui  tlie  great  Mohammedan  philasopbers,  simply 
accepting  the  doctrine  of  the  onemss  of  Qod  as  the  only  thing  of  wliii^ 
man  can  be  certain,  look  apon  all  tho  rcat  as  idle  fables,  having,  how- 
ever, this  poliUcal  uae,  that  they  furnish  contention,  and  therefore  oocu- 
pation  to  disputatious  sectarians,  and  consolation  to  illiterate  minds. 

Tbuii  Settled  on  the  north  of  Africa  the  lurid  form  of  the  Arabian 
eresccnl,  one  honi  reaching  to  the  Boephoms  and  one  ^xtiDting  beyond 
ihc  Pyrenees.  For  a  while  it  accmed  that  the  portentous  meteor  would 
iDcrense  to  tho  fait,  and  that  oil  Europe  would  be  enveloped.  Chris- 
tumity  had  lost  fbrcvcr  the  most  interesting  countries  over  uw*<itb> 
which  bar  iniluenoe  bad  once  ^nml,  Africa,  Egjpt,  Syria,  JUJ^hSuI* 
with  the  Holy  Land,  Asia  Minor,  S^uin.  She  was  destined,  '''* 
in  the  end,  to  lo«o  in  the  same  manner  the  metropolis  of  the  East  In 
exchange  for  these  ancient  and  illnstrioua  regions,  sbc  fell  txick  on  Gaol, 
Onrmany,  BriLiin,  Scandinavia.  In  these  savage  countries,  what  were 
iboTO  to  bo  oQurcd  as  sabetitatea  for  the  great  capitals,  illnstrioos  in  ec- 
clawmtical  history,  forever  tlluslrionB  in  tho  records  of  the  liumau  race 
— Carthage,  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  Antiocb, Constantinople?  It  was  an 
eril  exchange.  The  labors,  intellectual  and  physical,  of  wliicli  those 
cities  had  once  been  the  socne ;  the  preaching,  and  penances,  and  pray* 
ily  expended  in  tbem,  had  not  produced  the  anticipated,  the 
.  ...^ulL  In  theology  and  loorahty  tbc  people  bad  pursued  a 
dcMcnding  eoune.  Patriotism  was  extincL  They  ffurrcndercd  the  state 
to  prcservo  their  sect;  their  tresson  wos  nwaidcd  by  subjugation. 
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From  these  melancholy  evf^nts  wc  may  Icsrn  tliat  the  principles  on 
Mbttiouan  wltich  tlic  moTul  world  is  guvuntud  arc  ontLloeoiu  to  tliose 
bbwrknmta  Tifhiuh  obtoiu  111  the  physical.  It  is  not  by  mceesaiit  Uinoe 
interpositions,  'wbicli  produce  brcachea  in  ibc  conUuuity  ofhisioTio  oc* 
tiun ;  it  is  not  by  miracles  and  prodigies  that  tho  course  of  events  ig  de* 
terminod ;  but  affairs  follow  each  oiher  in  the  relation  of  caufie  and  rf 
feet  The  maximum  development  of  early  Chriatiaaity  coincide  witli 
the  boundaries  of  the  Komnn  empire;  the  ecclesiastical  condition,  ilf 
pcndtid  on  the  political,  and,  indeed,  was  its  direct  C0DeequeDC«  aod 
issue.  The  lose  of  AfricA  and  Asia,  was,  in  like  manner,  connected  . 
with  the  Arabian  movement,  though  it  would  have  been  ea&y  to  pro-- 
Tcnt  that  catastrophe,  and  to  preserve  those  continents  lo  the  faith  by-^^ 
the  smallest  of  those  innumerabl«  miraclea  of  which  Church  luato 
is  full,  and  which  were  often  performed  ou  unimportaut  and  oheou 
occcisio&s.  But  not  even  one  such  miracle  yraa  rouohs&fed,  tLooglK;^ 
an  angel  might  have  worlhily  descended.  I  know  of  no  event  in  tb 
history  of  our  race  on  which  a.  thoughtful  man  may  more  profitably^^'  , 
m«litate  than  on  the  lo.sa  of  Africa  and  Asia.  It  may  remove  from  hi 
mind  many  erroneous  Uhvia,  and  lead  him  to  lake  a  more  clcrated, 
more  philoKophiusl,  and,  therefore,  more  correct  fiew  of  the  cooiso 
earthly  events. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

TUE  AGE  OF  FAITH  IN  THE  WEST. 

STit  As*  <if  Faith  in  itf  Wt$X  in  ninrlcii  ^j/  f\v)attitiH. — Tike  AntlAta  aalUmff  Altadkl ; 

<Amv  til*  h«iatioH  and  [irmil  tht  Inilepaidmot  o/thi  Hithap  ^  Rohm. 
GeBOORV  THB  Grkx-T  »'<jan\*rt  die  Jdtai  of  fivi  A</a,  mattria&at*  FmilA,  oKa  it  wtA  Att^ 

r^JMg  •Sci'rniY,  anJ  aratat  ihi  ItaEaa  Farm  ofJltKgian, 
Aa  Alfnuici  of  Ac  I'apety  tcilK  Francr  diffttta  thai  Form. —PoKliail  Jliilan/  oftk*  Aj 

attd  Conifiirary  of  ihf  Frunlnth  Kin^  and  tht  J'ope,  —  TJff  r^tuliiag  Oimta£iiiaio»  ^t 

HOC  iijpia'ty  in  Franrt.  and  l^ifft^an  of  Itomart  Idt^t. — Onjwr*™  «/'£«*ip(. 
Th»  I'oAit  of  the  Ilaiian  Fvrm  v/ JUiiyim  deUnnintd /rvm  the  fiapal  Utagrajtif. 

From  the  Age  of  Faith  in  the  East,  I  have  now  to  tnm  to  the 
of  Faith  ill  the  West.    The  former,  as  wo  have  seen,  ended  prematarely, ' 
•nieAi»orr«iiii  through  a  metamorphosis  of  the  populations  by  miUt 
'""""'•*       operations,  conquests,  polygamy;  the  latter,  under  mor 
iavorable  circumslanceg,  gradually  completed  ils  predestined  pli 
and,  rJler  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  paseed  into  the  Age  of  Rcssoii. 

If  so  many  recollections  of  profound  interest  cluster  roand  Jcrusaleni,^-  - 
"  the  Holy  City*'  of  the  East,  many  eearcely  inferior  arc  connected  wit 
Rome,  "  the  Eternal  City"  of  the  West 

The  Byzantine  system,  which,  having  ori^nated  in  the  policy  of  a 


ambitions  soldier  struggling  for  supreme  power,  ntid  in  the  devices  erf 
eeclcmstics  intolerant  of  soy  competitors,  liatl  spread  itself  all  over  the 
easleni  and  soathcm  portions  of  tlic  Itoraan  cmpin;,  axid,  i«^KiiUBiir«i»it- 
-witli  its  hatred  of  human  knowledge  and  degraded  relig-  tiooflfwiei™. 
tooB  ideas  and  practicca,  bad  been  adopted  at  last  creu  in  Italy.  I^ot 
by  the  Itotmins,  fur  tbey  bad  ceased  to  exist,  but  by  the  medley  of 
OotbK  and  half-breeds,  the  occupants  of  that  peninaula.     Gregory  the 

I   Great  is  the  incaniatiou  of  the  ideas  of  this  debaacd  population.    That 
tvil  syBt«m,  so  carefully  nurtured  by  Constantine  and  clierished  by  all 
the  Oriental  bishops,  bad  been  cut  down  by  the  axe  of  the  Vandal,  the 
Perviao,  the  Arab,  in  its  native  scats,  but  tbcoffghoot  of  it  that  bad.  been 
plasted  in  Rome  developed  spontaneously  with  unexpected  luxuriance, 
*nd  cast  its  dark  shadow  over  Europe  lor  many  centuries.     He  who 
»ad  known  what  n^ligion  was  in  the  apoatolic  days,  might  look  with 
l^oiiadlcas  surpiise  on  what  was  now  ingrafk-d  upon  it,  and  was  paaaing 
■idcr  its  name, 
la  the  last  chapter  we  have  seen  how,  through  the  Vandal  iavasion, 
■^rrica  was  lost  to  the  empire — a  dire  calamity,  for,  of  all  the  t.i§r<nmai<iM 
Pf^ivincee,  it  had  been  the  least  expensive  and  the  most  pro-  iST.^iit'^ 
**Uctivc;  it  yielded  men,  money,  and,  what  was  perhaps  of  "^''■ 
'*i<inj  importance,  com  for  the  use  of  Italy.    A  sudden  stoppage  of  tho 
»^Kiitooittry  supply  rendered  impossible  the  usual  distributions  in  Home, 
|V^avenna,  Milan.     A  famine  fell  upon  Italy,  bringing  in  its  train  an  in- 
evitable diminution  of  the  population.    To  add  to  the  misfortunes, 
^^Itila,  the  King  of  the  Iluna,  or,  as  he  called  himself,  "the  Scourge  of 
V^3^xl,"  invaded  the  empire.    The  battle  of  Chalons,  the  convulsive  death* 
Msroo  of  the  Rontan  empire,  arrested  his  career,  A.D.  451. 

Four  years  after  this  event,  through  intrigues  in  the  imperial  family, 

iric,  the  Vandal,  king,  wa.s  invited  from  Africa  to  Rome.  Fuiuuipo. 

le  atrociliea  which  of  old  Imd  boon  practiced  against  Car-  '•••""''■™- 

under  the  ouspicefl  of  tho  senate  were  now  avenged.    For  fourteen 

vya  the  Vandals  sacked  tho  city,  perpetrating  unheard-of  cruelties. 

leir  ships,  brought  into  the  Tiber,  enabl«d  ihem  to  accomplish  their 

iurpo«e  of  pillage  dr  more  efiectually  than  would  have  been  pOHuble 

ly  any  land  expedition.     The  treasures  of  Rome,  with  muUitudcs  of 

aaoblfl  captives,  were  transported  to  Carthage    In  twenty-one  ye&ia 

«ilcr  this  lime,  A.D.  476,  the  Western  Empire  become  extinct 

Thtis  iho  treachery  of  the  African  Arians  not  only  brought  the  Van- 
^ai»  into  the  most  important  of  nil  the  provinces,  so  far  as  Judy  was 
eoocemed;  it  also  ftirniahed  an  instrument  for  the  ruin  of  gj^^^  «tth«wwi 
Boroe.  But  hardly  had  tho  Emperor  Justinian  recon-  "<■'"•'*='«■■ 
<|Dered  Africa  when  ho  attempted  the  subjugation  of  the  Goths  now 
holding  poascesion  of  Italy.  His  general  Belisarioe  captured  Rome, 
l>ec.  10,  A.D.  66$.     In  tho  military  operations  ensuing  with  Viiigo^ 
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Italy  wu  devasbitud,  the  population  sank  beneath  tbu  sword,  peBtilaace, 
fiunino.  Iii  all  directions  the  glohous  romaitib  of  anUijuiLy  were  ^ 
gtniyed;  aUitucH,  as  thaw  of  tho  Mole  of  Adriau,  wxv  lliruwa  upon  the 
besitigere  of  Home.  These  operations  dcacd  by  Uie  sarroDder  of  Vitiga 
to  Bvliitiu-ius  01  ihc  caplurc  of  Ravenna. 

But,  as  aooQ  as  tlie  military  comprcaaioQ  was  wiLbdrnwD,  nrroltlimko 
oat  Botne  was  retaken  by  the  Gocbe;  ite  walU  tvcrc  raze  J ;  for  fariy 
days  it  was  deserted  by  its  infaabiULuts,  an  emignntiau  lUat  iu  tiie  end 
pTorcd  iu  ruiD.  BelisariaB,  who  Uftd  been  scut  back  by  Uiu  etnpcrar, 
ze>6Du;rcd  it,  but  vTta  too  wcitk  to  retain  it  For  four  years  Italy  wiK 
nvagcd  by  tlic  Franks  aiid  tbe  QoLh&  At  last  Justinian  seut  tho  ea< 
nucb  Norses  with  a  vcll-appotntcd  army.  The  OstrogoiUic  monanhy 
was  overthrown,  and  the  empervr  govcruud  Italy  by  his  cxnreba  M 
Bavcnna. 

But  what  was  the  cost  of  all  this?  We  may  reject  (he  Btatcmem 
previously  mad^  thiU  lUly  loet  fifteen  millions  of  iiihabilaDtes  on  the 
ground  thAt  such  oompntAtioiis  wore  beyond  the  ability  of  tho  survir- 
ors,  but,  &om  the  assorted  number,  we  nrny  infer  that  tbcy  had  ptned 
through  a  horrible  catastrophe*.  In  other  dirpctioiw  the  relics  of  drili- 
zatiun  Wcro  fast  dinappcariug ;  the  valley  of  the  UoniiW  had  relapnod 
into  a  barbarous  state;  the  African  ahoro  bad  beconu!  a  wildcrocM; 
MMdMwof  Italy  a  hideous  desert;  and  the  neeessiuy  oon^-  -f 

«fF*)ia.  the  cxterrainaiioa  of  the  ualivo  lUdians  by  ytm  <if 

leplaoetDODt  by  barbarous  odveaturera,  was  the  falling  of  the  epai»e  pop- 
ulation of  that  peninsula  into  a  lower  {sychical  state.  It  waa  ready  Ibr 
tho  materialized  religion  that  scxm  ensued.  An  iiideliblo  nspiKt  wu 
sLotnpcd  on  the  iueotning  Age  of  Failb.  The  East  atid  the  \V<st  hud 
equally  dispLiyed  the  imbeoility  of  ccclcfiiusUeal  rule.  Ofboth,  thr  Ilolr 
City  lm<l  fuJlen ;  Jerusalem  had  been  captured  by  the  Persian  and  Arab, 
Rt^QC  bad  been  sacked  by  tho  Vandal  and  the  Goth. 

But,  for  the  proper  dwcrlplion  of  the  course  of  aflhira,  I  mvxi  rttraoe 
my  steps  a  httle.  In  the  important  political  events  coincidincf  with  the 
deaih  of  Leo  the  Qront,  and  tho  constitution  of  the  kiiii  l-y 

the  batbarian  Odoacer,  A.D.47(t-490,  tho  bbhops  of  Ru:.  /s 

■i««rpR«n-i  taken  but  little  interest    Donbtliss,  oil  o>nc  sio  f 

fnMM7.  Quired  the  transitory  nature  of  such  iDcid<;ii".  r^i  i,  ^i  l!mi 
Other, clearly  saw  for  themselves  the  road  to  lasting  sj'iniu;^  iiouuut- 
tloa  The  Cbrisiians  oveiy  where  had  long  expreaRd  n  total  oanltfB- 
noas  fbr  tho  fute  of  old  Rome;  ami  in  the  midst  of  her  niine  the  pofn 
were  incessantly  occupied  in  laying  deep  th«  fouodatioDS  of  tbcir  power. 
Though  it  mattered  little  to  them  who  waa  the  temporal  raUa  of  Italy, 
th'  intUantandenergetJi  rgTeatwxD- 

pv  I  bishops  of  CouRtaiii  :  i  liail  bnMUw 

dear  bhiit  Ohriatiendom  inu»(  hare  a  head ;  and  that  bsadshtp)  oooo  d«fi* 
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nitely  settled,  implied  the  eventual  control  over  the  temporal  power. 
Ol'  nil  o)>jecu  ot  btunao  ambition,  tliat  Iteadahip  way  best  worth  strag* 
gling  for. 

Steadily  pursuing  every  advantage  as  it  uiose,  Bonus  inexorably  in- 
sisted Uiat  ber  deoisions  should  be  auried  out  in  Oonstnntiuople  itself. 
This  was  the  ca«>  csptwiaUy  in  the  affair  of  Aeacius,  tho  bishop  of  thai 
city,  wbo,  having  been  admonished  for  bis  acts  by  Felix,  the  Bishop  of 
Jfome,  was  finally  excommunicated.  A  dignity  arose  as  to  the  man' 
uer  in  which  tho  process  ^lould  bo  served ;  but  an  adventurous  nwnk 
5iBtrn(.\i  it  to  the  robe  of  Acaciim  as  he  entered  tho  oliotch.  Acaeioa, 
uadiiimAycd,  proceeded  with  his  services,  and,  pauang  deliberately,  or* 
derud  the  nuine  of  Felix,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  to  bo  struck  from  the  noU 
of  bUh<i|M  in  communion  witli  the  East.  Constantinople  and  Bome 
thus  inutuiilly  excommunieotcd  one  another.  It  ia  in  rcfcrunoe  to  this 
afiair  that  Pope  Gelasius,  addressing  the  emperor,  says:  "There  arc  two 
poworti  which  rale  the  world,  the  imperial  and  pontifical.  Bwi^tMBit 
You  are  ttic  sovurtogn  of  the  unman  racti,  but  you  bow  your  ouiMttr. 
neck  to  those  who  preside  over  thingi  divine.  The  priesthood  is  the 
grvaUT  uftitc  two  powera;  it  has  tu  render  an  aocAunt  iu  the  lost  day 
lur  I  \m  iiCLi  Iff  kings."  This  is  not  the  langaago  of  a  feeblo  ^cclcsiaatic, 
but  of  a  pvntiif  who  underetunds  bis  power. 

The  conquest  of  Italy  by  Thcodonc,  tho  Ostrogoth,  A.D.  498,  gave  to 
the  bishops  of  Rome  an  Arian  sovereign,  and  presented  to  TteoaiMcc». 
ifco  world  the  anomaly  of  a  heretic  appointing  God's  ricnr  J^^HSw* 
Dp,-.-    ■  r-'i      Tboro  was  a  contested  election  between  two  ""*'•' 
h^  .iic0,wboM  Actions,  omoIatiDg  the  example  of  tho  East,  fill- 

ed thp  ciiy  with  murder.  Tho  Gothic  monarch  ordered  that  lio  who 
bad  most  suiTragrat,  and  had  been  fiixt  consecrated,  should  be  acknowl* 
edged.    In  this  manner  Syminauhus  bcctuno  pope.  • 

Bormifida^  who  succeeded  Symmachus,  renewed  the  attempt  to  com- 
pel the  Eastern  emperor,  Anastasias,  to  accept  the  degradation  of  Aca- 
oitu  and  his  party,  and  to  enforce  the  assent  of  all  his  clergy  thereto, 
but  in  vain.  On  the  acccasion  of  Justin  to  the  irapcrint  tlirone,  Rome 
at  last  carriol  her  point;  all  her  conditions  were  admitted ;  the  schism 
was  ended  in  the  humiliation  of  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  it  was 
mid,  through  the  orthodoxy  of  tho  emperor.  Bat  very  soon  began  to 
Appear  uumiHtakablc  indications  that  for  this  religions  victory  a  temporal 
vquivalvni  had  been  given.  Conspiracies  were  detected  in  tbawianr 
Bonio  against  Theodoric,  tlio  Gothic  king;  and  rumors  were  t^^,^"^^' 
whiepczed  about  that  the  anns  of  Constantinople  would  before  ''"'- 
long  rakuc  Italy  from  the  heretical  yoko  of  tho  Arias.  Tbo^  can  be 
00  doubt  that  Theodoric  detected  tho  tntason.  It  was  an  evil  •naomm 
Tvward  for  his  impartial  equity.  At  once  he  disanned  the  atm. 
populattOD  of  Bome.    From  being  a  meroiful  s^vonngn,  ho  oxhibiliMi  an 


awful  vengeance.     It  was  in  these  triuisactions  that  Boctbias,  the  phi- 
losopher, aud  Symmachus,  the  Kcnatur,  Tell  viuliiua  tu  bi:i  wratb.     Tb^»- 
pope,  John,  bimflcif  waa  thrown  into  prison,  and  there  ini^cnihly  died 
In  hU  remonstraQCCS  with  Justin,  the  great  barbarian  monarch  dUpU; 
sentiments  far  aho^e  Lis  timet!,  yet  they  weru  tbo  setitimeuta  that  bac^ad 
bithurto  regulated  bis  actions.     "To-|>rQtend  to  a  doiniuioti  over  th^^e 
coDscieocc  is  to  usurp  the  prerogative  of  <jod.     By  the  iiaturc  of  ihin^pH^a^ 
the  power  of  sovereigns  is  confined  to  political  government.     Tbey  bftVM^  '4 
no  right  of  punisbmcttt  but  over  those  who  disturb  the  pubhc  peaoe^Sk 
The  most  dangerous  heresy  is  that  of  a  sovereign  who  separates  himsdfll^^| 
&om  part  of  bis  subjects  because  cbcj  believe  uoi  according  to  his  be^H 
lief." 

Thcodoric  had  been  but  a  few  years  dead — his  soul  was  seen  by  .1 
orthudox  hermit  carried  by  dcviU  into  the  crater  of  tbo  volcano  of  1am.  •— 
pari,  which  was  considered  to  be  the  opening  iuto  hell — when  the  in 
Th,  MoiptimiT  ^'""  "'^  ^^'y  '^y  Justinian  showed  how  well-founded  bis 
Buiurw  piciixis  bad  been.     Hume  was,  however,  very  far  frorn 

ceiving  the  advantages  she  had  expected ;  the  iuconceivable  wickedm 
of  Constantinople  was  brought  into  Italy.  Pope  Sylverius,  who  wm  ihm-^ 
8oa  of  i'opc  Uormisdas,  was  deposed  by  Theodora,  the  emperoi^s  wifir^^ 
Tbis  woman,  oncQ  a  commoa  prostitute,  sold  tho  papacy  to  Yigilitu  foi 
two  hundred  pounds  of  gold.  Her  accompljeo,  Antoniua,  the  tinprind- 
flniiiuntinn  (if  pled  Wife  of  Bslisarius,  hud  Sylverius  stripped  of  bis  10I 
taitm.  and  habited  as  a  monk.  He  was  subacqueiiUy  banidied 
the  old  convict  island  of  Pandalaria,  and  there  died.  VigiUus  cinbraco<E:7" 
Eu^rchianism,  and,  it  was  said,  murdered  one  of  his  sccretarit:^,  an 
C&used  hia  sister's  son  to  be  boaten  to  death.  He  was  mode  to  feel 
it  is  for  a  bishop  to  be  in  the  hands  of  an  emperor ;  to  taste  of  the  oa. 
ao  oAen  presented  to  prelates  at  Constantinople;  to  understand  in  w! 
estimation  his  sovereign  held  tho  vicar  of  Go<l  upon  earth.  Compoltedf^ 
to  go  to  that  metropolis  to  embrace  the  thoologioiU  views  which  Jnstin — 
ion  hod  put  forth,  thrice  be  agreed  to  them,  and  thrice  he  recanted ;  bc^ 
excommunicated  the  Patriarch  of  CoiistaiitJnople,  and  was  excommuni-  - 
caled  by  hiui.  In  his  personal  contests  with  the  imperial  oflioieU,  they  ^ 
dragged  him  by  his  feet  from  a  sanctuaiy  with  so  much  violence  that  a  -^ 
part  of  the  stmcturc  was  pulled  down  upon  bim ;  they  confined  bim  in  * 
a  dungeon,  and  fed  bim  on.  bread  and  water.  £ventaally  h«  died  an  -' 
outcast  in  Sicily.  The  immediate  effect  of  tho  conquest  of  Italy  was  ^ 
the  reduction  of  tho  puptai  to  tli«  degrad<!il  c»ndilion  of  the  patriarchB 
of  Constantinople.  Suuh  were  the  bittor  frutUt  of  their  treason  to  the 
Gothic  king.  The  sueccsB  ofJustiniau's  invasion  wai  due  to  the  clergy; 
|ilk  the  ruin  they  brought  upon  their  country,  and  tha  iclcDtlcas  tyranny 
biey  drew  upon  themselves,  they  had  their  reward. 
in,  tho  midst  of  thia  desolation  and  degradation  the  Age  of  Fftitb  wM 
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liuctiveUitoamciits  in  Italy.    FaganiznUon, 'which 
as  a  matter  of  policy  in  the  East,  became  a  matter 

»ot  occeasiiy  in  the  "West.  To  a  mau  like  (ire-gory  llio  ■n,«j.M»"i»^K»* 
Onat,  born  in  a  posilion  which  enabled  him  to  examine  '»*i|W"  p«*«*^ 
things  from  a  very  general  point  of  view,  it  was  clear  thai  the  psychical 
ooatlitiou  of  the  lower  social  Ktrstum  dumatidcd  coiicL-^uioiis  in  accord- 
mwe  with  its  ideas.  TLu  belief  of  the  thoughlfol  muat  be  alloyed  with 
»lh«  superstition  of^hc  populace. 
Accordingly,  that  wiia  what  actually  occurred.  For  the  dear  undcr- 
MandiDg  of  these  eveutu  I  shall  have  to  speak,  l8t,of  the  acts  of  Pope 
Greeorv  the  Great,  bv  whom  the  ideas  of  tiie  ace  wcro  or-  uituii)»o(ii» 
Saaised  and  clothed  m  a  drsss  suited  to  the  requirements  of  muHd^f. 
the  times ;  2d,  of  the  relations  which  the  papacy  soon  assumed  with  tho 
IcingB  of  Franoc,  by  which  the  work  of  Gregory  was  consolidated,  and 
Lpheld,  and  diffluted  all  over  Europe.  It  adds  not  a  little  to  Uie  ioter- 
,  of  these  things  that  the  influences  thus  created  haro  oatlaat&d  their 
^oal  causes,  and,  after  the  la^^e  of  more  than  &  tbonaond  years, 
Kiliough  mossKK>vered  and  rotten,  are  a  stumbling-block  to  the  progreas 
of  nalions. 

Gregory  the  Great  was  the  grandsoa  of  Pope  Felix.    His  patrician 
parentage  and  oonepicuouB  abilities  had  attracted  in  early  life  G„f,rjAo 
H%tie  attention  of  the  Emperor  Justin,  by  whom  he  was  np-  **""■ 
HJioiiitod  prefect  of  liorne.     Withdniwn  by  tho  Church  from  the  splen- 
B^iors  of  secular  life,  ho  was  »ent>  whil«  yet  a  deacon,  as  nuncio  to  Con> 
"  ittantinopte.    Discharging  the  duties  that  had  been  committed  to  bim 
■with  uingular  ability  and  lirmncss,  he  resumed  the  monastic  life  on  his 
return,  with  daily  increa^iiiig  reputation.    KIrcted  to  the  papacy  by  the 
dcrgy,  the  senate,  and  people  of  Rome,  A.D.  6110,  with  wcll-disscmblcd 
resistance  he  implored  the  emperor  to  reject  their  choice,  and,  on  being 
nfiiacd,  escaped  from  tho  city  hidden  in  a  basket    It  is  related  that  tho 
rttreat  in  which  he  was  concealed  was  discovered  by  a  celestial  hover- 
ing light  that  settled  upon  it,  and  revealed  to  the  faithful  their  reluctant 
pope.     It  was  during  u  time  of  pcstilrnce  and  famine. 

Once  made  supremo  poiitilf,  this  au^tcirc  mcmk  in  an  instant  resumed 

tbo  ehamcler  be  had  displayed  at  Constantinople,  and  exhibited  the 

qaalities  of  a  great  statesman.    He  regulated  the  Roman  littirgy,  the 

oalotidar  of  festivals,  the  order  of  pmci'ssiuns,  the  fashions  of  luioerdotal 

pmneats;  he  hin»e1f  oSIcinted  in  the  canon  of  the  mass,  devised  many 

■oteoui  and  pompous  rites,  and  invented  the  chant  known  by  hi.i  name. 

iL  Ho  established  schools  of  music,  administered  the  Church  revenues  with 

H  incfeioa  and  justice,  and  set  ati  example  of  almsgiving  and  charity; 

"  for  mich  WAS  the  misery  of  the  limes  that  even  Roman  matrons  had  to 

aooept  the  benevolence  of  the  Church.     He  authorized  the  alienation  of 

Church  property  for  the  redcraption  of  slaves,  laymen  as  well  as  occle- 
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An  insabonlinate  dcrgj  and  a  diseohttn  populocit  qoioklr  M\  tho 
bftiid  tlutt  ODvr  held  the  reins.  He  8cdalou«]y  Mraichcd  tb«  inferior  pis- 
tore,  dcaliog  out  jQstico  to  them,  ami  piinislimg  lUI  who  oflendecl  with  rijif- 
oious  fieverit^.  He  oooipellcd  tb%  Italian  bishops  to  acknotrle^ge  bim 
aa  their  metropolitan.  Ho  extended  his  influence  to  Grcrce:  prohibtbrd 
simony  in  Gaul;  received  into  the  bosom  of  tbu  Oiun:h  f^jniin,  now  n- 
notlitciDg  her  Ariaut&ui ;  sent  out  lutoaionarif.'S  to  Brttato,  and  coovert^ 
the  pagans  uf  tliut  country  i  «xlirputed  hcmthcniimi'from  Sardini->.  -  ' 
aisled  .lolrn,  the  Patriarch  of  Constaaiinople,  who  lind  dared  tn  tn' 
thle  of  untvereal  bishop;  exposed  to  the  tmpcmr  tbo  rain  oocuiniicd 
by  Lbc  pride,  ambition,  and  viekedncss  of  the  clergy,  and  'withstood  htm 
on  the  question  of  the  taw  prohibiting  soldiers  fh>na  beoominfi  monka. 
]i  wns  not  in  the  nature  of  such  a  man  to  doclino  the  rcgulailcm  of  po> 
Ittical  affairs:  he  nonuQated  tribunes,  and  directed  Uie  operationi  of 
troopa 

No  ODO  con  shake  off  Ibe  STstcm  that  has  given  liim  powi^r ;  no  ol 
ennfree  himself  from  the  tioctare  of  the  times  of  which  he  is  the 
■bt^MMMM.  rencntative.  Though  in  so  many  respeots  Grc^ry  won  frr 
in  advance  of  liis  age,  he  was  at  once  insincere  and  profoundly  mpend^ 
turns.  With  more  than  ByKaotine  hatred  ho  detested  hmnan  kmnri*' 
edge.  His  ofl-cxprcsBed  belief  that  the  end  of  tho  world  waa  at  hand^ 
was  perpetually  contradicted  by  his  acts,  which  were  ccwelessly  din?«tcd 
lo  the  foimdation  of  a  ftitifre  pnpal  empire.  Under  bim  wns  (uuK^'fied 
ibaktou.  ^^^  mythologio  Christianity  destined  to  become  the  rriigioa 
"■■***■  of  Europe  for  many  Bubscquont  ccntarics,  and  whirh  adopted 
llie  ftdoraUon  of  the  Virgin  by  images  and  )Hotures  soon  to  adorn  ma^ 
nificent  churches  built  to  her  glory ;  the  efficacy  of  the  remaitifl  of  mar* 
tyrs  and  relics;  stupendous  miracles  wrought  at  the  shrinra  of  asiaM; 
ibo  perpetual  interventions  of  angels  and  derils  in  miblunarr  AfTnini ;  tbo 
truth  of  legends  far  surpassing  in  romantic  improlmbility  th.  f 

Oioek  mythology ;  the  localisation  of  heaven  a  few  milcjt  .  > 

ftir,  and  of  hell  in  the  bowels  of  the  eart}i,  with  ita  portal  ir.  r 

of  Lipari.  Gregory  himself  was  a  aincoro  believer  in  miraclt-*,  guuM^ 
and  tho  rcsurreotion  of  many  pemna  from  the  grave,  but  «!.. .  .^Tf.-f 
had  bronght  no  tidings  of  the  secret  wonders  of  that  land  .i 

Bhadc.    He  made  ibcee  wild  CuiciM  the  actual,  the  dai'  1 

pdjgion  of  Europe.    Participoting  in  the  occlesianldeal  h  ■  _!x 

iibtanA  lenming,  and  inniiting  on  tho  mnsim  tlint  "Ignoninoo  io  tho 
•riMMUii,  ninilier  ('■■■  "   '  ''  nw  all  mtihtinatioal 

|[t«dic«,  and  bum.  ■■■     ■  ^y  Augnatus  f\pJeT. 

It  was  valuAblti  for  tb«  mjuiy  rare  manuKripts  it  wntainetL  1 
the  study  of  tbc  classicfl,  natilatcd  statueB,  and  dustroTed  t«ii. 
Mil omitiA* of  bated  tbo  Tory  rolicit  of  clamoal  gentw;  piinnw-I 
^        -*!«.    diottYo  Cinutieiiim  the  writiiigs  of  lory,  agaitut  whom  b« 
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-TO  Epociallf  excited.    Well  has  it  been  said  that  "  he  was  ua  invuter- 

alB  KD  vaemy  against  leaming  as  ever  lived ;"  tbat  "  ito  luctd  ray  ever 

'Uimed  OIL  hia  suporstjtioufi  soul."    He  boa&tud  that  liis  owu  woikii 

wm  writu-n  without  regard  to  tUo  rules  of  grammar,  and  censured  iJie 

flnmofn  priest  who  had  taught  tliat  subject,     it  wasliis  aitnto  substi* 

Me  for  llie  beatken  writingB  others  which  he  thought  Icaa  dungcroiid  to 

olbodoxy ;  and  so  well  did  ho  auccuvd  iu.  rooting  out  of  Italy  hur  il- 

Iwnous  pagan  authors,  that  when  one  of  his  ftuooessors,  Paul  I.,  nont  to 

Ikpin  of  France  "what  bonks  he  could  fm<l,'' ^bey  were  "an  antiphonal, 

a  gTHmmar,  and  the  works  of  Dioiiysiua  th«  Areopagite."    He  was  the 

Twy  iacimation  of  the  IJy/antiiic  principle  of  ignorance. 

Jitlius  the  misfoitunca  that  had  &llen  on  Italy  had  given  bcr  a  base 

t}>op«ktioa,  whosa  vants  could  only  bo  met  by  a  poganizcd  religion, 

■the mope  fortunate  claascs  all  over  the  empire  had  lung  been  ni»<!Mi  ^rtp. 

•endiag  io  the  so-mo  direction.     Whoever  will  examine  the  ri"!!,;"'"^;^? 

PtigRMS  of  Chri-stian  society  from  tbo  earlier  ages,  will  find  ""*>""■ 

"ittt  there  could  be  no  other  rcNuU  than  a  repudiation  of  solid  learning 

"^  an  alliance  with  arL    Wc  have  only  to  compare  the  poverty  and. 

PWnnesB  of  the  Urst  disciples  vith  the  extravagance  reached  in  a  few 

i^ftMnUionft.     Cyprinn  complainH  of  the  eovetousness,  pride,  luxury,  and 

foriiilyniindedTiesa  of  ChrisuanSj  even  of  llie  clergy  and  confeasora. 

I  made  no  Kcrup]*!  to  contract  matrimony  with  heathena,  comipuon  «( 

nent  of  Alexuiidtia  bitterly  inveighs  against  "the  vices  cnrtaii»nUT. 

r*n  opulent  and  luxurious  Chriatian  comniunity — splendid  dresses, 

and  silver  Toasda,  rich  banquets,  gilded  litters  and  chariots,  and 

ite  hatha.    Tbo  ladies  kept  Indian  birds,  Median  peaooclca,  mon*- 

and  Maltese  dogs,  instead  of  maintaining  widows  and  orphans; 

men  bad  multitudes  of  slavcji."     The  dipping  three  times  nt  bap* 

1,  the  lasting  of  honey  and  milk,  the  oblations  for  the  dead,  the  &ign* 

of  the  croas  on  the  forehead  on  putting  on  iho  eloihca  or  the  ehoca, 

lighting  a  candle,  which  Tortullian  imputea  to  tradition  without  the 

itborily  of  Scripture,  foreshadowed  a  thouaand  pagan  obfierrancea  aooa 

be  introduced.     As  time  passed  on,  so  far  from  the  state  of  ihinga 

iproving.  it  bccamo  worse.     Not  only  among  the  frivolous  class,  but 

ran  among  historic  pcraonagce,  there  was  a  h.-Lnkcnng  after  the  oeremo- 

^^Hea  of  the  departed  crwfl,  a  lingering  attachmetit  to  tbo  old  rites,  and, 

perhaps,  a  religious  indiflertmce  to  the  new.     To  the  age  of  Jnalinian 

these  leroarks  strikingly  apply.    Boethius  was,  at  the  b«5t,  only  a  pagan 

pbiloaopher ;  Tribonian,  the  great  lawyer,  the  author  of  the  Justinian 

I  Coda,  was  sn-'^pectetl  of  being  an  atheist. 
ft  Id  the  East,  the  splendor  of  the  episcopal  establishments  extorted  ad- 
Biiralion  even  ftom  thtwe  who  were  familiar  with  the  imporial  courl 
Tbo  well-ordered  trains  of  attendants  and  the  magnificent  banquets  in 
tbe  biabops'  palaoeii  arc  particularly  praised.     Extravagant  views  of 
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the  pre^miDCDt  v&lue  of  cdibacj  had  long  heea  held  unong  the  more 
devout,  who  coDceded  a  T«luotant  odmiisioQ  even  for  tnarhago  UadL 
"  I  praise  tho  manied  state,  but  clii(:fl;y  for  this,  tliat  it  provides  virpa%* 
lud  beeo  ibc  more  than  doubtful  cncotnium  of  St.  Jen)tii&  Amotig  ihd 
j^Mmi  «a*n-  clergy,  who  undur  ihc  furm  of  tUis  giuwing  senCimeDt  ibuod 
iMK  it  advisable  to  refrain  froDi  laarriagt?,  il  bod  become  cqkIob> 

ory,  as  vo  leoru  itoia  the  enactioeDta  and  deimunatiuDS  agaJott  Uie 
practice,  to  live  with  "  eab-iDtroduc«d  vooien,"  as  tbcy  "were  called. 
Tbefie  passed  aa  ststers  of  the  pricstd,  tlio  corrcctDeeB  of  whoao  tailo  vm 
often  escumpUScd  by  the  rcmorkablc  beauty  of  their  sinful  {uirtnem>  S 
nnaba*  «r  ^•^^  ^^  Iloiiorius  put  an  end  to  tbia  iniquity.  Tbe  childm 
<**■»•■'».  arising  from  these  associations  do  not  appear  to  have  oocsskn* 
ed  any  extraordinary  scandal  At  weddings  it  was  still  the  castom  lo 
ODg  bymna  to  Vcnos.  The  cultivation  of  inwiio  at  a  verj  early  vciied 
attracted  the  attention  of  many  of  the  great  eccUsiastice — Paul  of 
SHta,  Ariits,  Chtysostoin.  In  the  fiiBt  congregatioDB  probably  mi  ii>e 
woishipcis  joined  in  the  hymns  and  psalmody.  By  ilegrcea,  howcvct; 
naaiMit.  tnoro  skilllul  perfonneis  hod  been  introduced,  and  the  ohom 
HiriDwi.  q|-  i\^Q  OKck  tragedy  made  available  under  tho  form  of  an- 
tiphonal  Binging,  Tho  Arabroeian  chant  was  oventnally  exchanged  for 
the  noble  Boman  chant  of  Gregory  the  Gr^at,  which  has  been  truly 
characterized  as  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  gr&nd  and  elevated  to  mod* 
cm  music. 

With  tbo  dcvoHtation  that  Italy  had  suffered  the  Latin  laagaagv  ww 
becoming  extinct.  But  Etonian  lUfrature  had  never  been  convrr'-'  •■■ 
Christianity.  Of  the  best  wriu-re  aiuoag  the  Faihvra,  not  one  wa 
man;  all  were  provindals.  The  literary  basis  wna  the  Hebrew  bcnp- 
tiuree  and  the  New  TeBtament,  the  poetical  imagery  being,  for  the  meat 
pari,  borrowed  from  the  prophola.  Id  histoiical  compositioQi  there  w« 
m  want  of  fair  dealing  and  tnitfafolnesa  to  ns  ahnoet  locjvdible;  thM 
Eosebiua  naively  avows  that  in  his  htstoiy  he  abfdl  omit  whulmw 
Mrf  njmm  coigbt  tend  to  the  disurcdit  of  the  Church,  abd  magnify  wkafc- 
•"■■*■    ever  might  oondooo  to  her  glory.    The  km  jlr  was  car- 

ried out  in  numberlen  legends,  many  of  them  d<.  ii  rgcrics,  iha 

amazing  credulity  of  the  limes  yiekUi^  to  them  full  credit,  no  matter 
how  they  migbt  outrage  oommoD  sense.  Bui  what  else  was  tn  ba  «■• 
prctcd  of  geoerationa  that  could  belicro  that  the  ttacka  of  rbaiaoh^ 
cbariut-wheela  were  still  impressed  on  the  sands  of  the  Red  Sea.  aod 

ooald  not  t:    "  ■     ■   '    ■'   r  by  tbo  winds  or  tho  v '     "       ho 

ventured  i<  :asto  for  iliese  idle  &bl  m 

upon  himself  the  wnuh  of  Kodety,  and  bore  the  brand  of  oc  In 

iho  intt—r- ■•■■-■      '  tho  Seriplurcj",  ■■■  '    -''Td,  in  all '■■■"■  -m 

anthor:  <  rn  was  n  oon>i..  .-<aice  in  i.-  <3> 

tii/n  aad  liio  lictccuou  of  oooecalQdmoaiutipii&  the  cxtt^cUng  uf  whtok 
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ta  aiDUsmg  degree  of  ingcniutj  and  industry  was  often  ebown ;  but 
ttkeee  bi^rmciiculicAl  writings,  ns  well  as  the  polemical,  aro  tediotia  be- 
jrood  ondunuicc ;  of  the  latter,  the  energy  of  tieir  vindictive  violence  is 
not  BiilBcient  to  redeem  tliem. 

Tho  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  sister  arts,  painting  and  sculpture, 
wu  doubUcea  fiurl/  Indicated  at  a  subseqaenl  time  hy  the  iimuncud 
second  Council  of  Nicea,  AJ>.  787 ;  Uieir  HUpcrstitious  use  •^r^*"- 
bad  b<!en  rvsiuned.  Sculpture  has,  however,  never  foi^otteo  the  prefer* 
ence  that  was  shown  to  her  sister.  To  this  day  she  is  a  pagan,  cmala- 
ting  therein  tho  example  of  tho  noblest  of  the  sciences,  Astronomy,  who 
hmn  in  uind  the  great  iosutts  she  has  received  from  tho  Church,  and 
tolerates  the  name  of  no  saint  in  the  visible  heavens;  the  new  worlds 
iho  dutcovers  are  dedicated  to  Uraatut,  or  Neptune,  or  other  Olympian 
divinitiaa.  Among  tho  ecclesiastics  there  hud  always  been  many,  occa- 
sionally aonic  of  emincDCe,  who  set  their  fiicea  against  the  coouectioD  of 
worship  with  art;  thus  Tcrtullian  of  old  had  mooifested  his  displeostuDe 
against  Ucnnogenea  on  account  of  tho  two  deadly  mna  into  which  bo 
had  fallen,  painting  and  marriage;  but  Gnostic  Christianity  had  ap- 
proved, as  Koruaii  Christianity  was  now  to  approve,  of  their  niuon. 
To  the  Qnoeiica  we  owe  the  earliest  examples  of  our  sncrcd  images. 
Tho  countenance  of  our  Savior,  along  with  those  of  Pjrthagoras,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  nppeara  on  some  of  their  engraved  gems  and  ecals.  Among 
the  eaHier  fsthcis — Justin  Mortyn  and  Tertttllian — there  was  tho  im- 
pnsBioQ  that  the  personal  ai>{waran<»  of  our  Jjord  was  ungainly ;  that  he 
waa  abort  of  stature ;  and,  at  a  later  jwriod  Cyril  says,  mean  of  aq>ool 
"«T«n  beyond  thf  ordinary  race  of  men."  But  thcac  unsuitable  de- 
lineations were  generally  corrected  in  tho  fourth  century,  it  A*>i>i.-»n* 
bctng  then  recognized  that  God  could  notdwi^ll  iu  an  hum-  iMovior. 
ble  form  or  low  stature.  The  model  eventually  received  was  perhaps 
that  di.'.acribed  in  the  spurious  cpistlo  of  Lentulus  to  the  lloman  senate: 
**  He  was  a  man  of  tall  and  well-proportioned  form  -,  his  countcnnnco  se- 
vere  and  itnpreaslve,  so  as  to  movo  iho  beholders  at  once  with  lore  and 
•we.  His  h.^ir  was  of  an  amber  color,  reaching  to  his  cars,  with  no  ra- 
diation, and  standing  up  from  hia  cars  clustering  and  bright,  and  flow- 
ing down  over  hia  fihouldcis,  parted  on  the  top  according  to  the  ihshion 
of  the  Kasarcncs.  The  brow  high  and  open;  the  complexion  clear, 
with  a  delicato  tinge  of  red ;  the  agpoct  frank  and  plcaang;  tho  noec 
and  month  finely  formed;  the  beard  thick,  ported,  and  of  tho  color  of 
tlio  tair;  the  cyea  blue,  and  exceedingly  bright"  Subsequently  the 
oral  oonnteoaniff  assumed  an  air  ofmelancholy,  which,  though  eminent- 
ly BUggOBtivc,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  tho  typo  of  manly  beauty. 
At  firet  the  cross  was  without  any  adoitimcnt;  it  next  bad  a  Iamb  at 
tho  Ibot;  and  Gvoituolly  became  the  crucifix,  sanctilicd  with  the  form 
of  tho  dying  Savior.    Of  tho  Virgin  Moiy,  dcaiincd  hi  later  times  to 
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uitftha  ^^iroiflbflO  ninny tmucendentallj  bpaati/ul  typra  nf  f 
"•***      lin€ssi,  iJie  carlicBt  repiwwutatkms  are  vetltxL    Ttn;  ;.^. j..,.iii 
sctilpiors  hail  tbua  depicted  Isia ;  the  Qtst  form  of  tbc  \'ii:gin  and  diild 
vtta  tlic  counterpart  oflsis  and  Ilorus.    &t.Aagu5litio  tays  !  t- 

tuincewns  unknowii;  there  appears,  hovrcvrr,  to  have  bcoi  a  ..  ^  ■  ^...If 
Climliun  trmlitiou  that  in  compluxioa  slic  was  abruuttte.  Advcraturoiu 
aniaU  by  dtigtces  removod  the  Ti'il,  btkJ  next  to  the  mere  couoienaaw 
added  a  full-grown  figure  like  thnt  of  a  diguifiRil  llomaa  toatron ;  ihea 
grouped  bcr  with  tbo  divino  child,  the  mac  men,  and  other  suggutiou 
of  Scripture. 

While  thua  the  papacy  vub  prnparing  for  nn  oJlianca  with  nn,  it  did 
not  forget  to  arail  ititelf  of  the  va^t  advantagea  within  its  nnch  by  in* 
terforing  in  domestic  life — an  interferenco  which  the  social  dcmonilia^ 
ticin  of  the  ttmo  moiv  than  ever  pcnuittud.  A  prodjgioua  step  in  pnw* 
or  was  made  by  assuming  the  oognii^anoe  of  marriage,  and  th«  dct.>rm- 
inatioa  of  the  nunborlefis  questions  counected  'with  iL  Ouei*  hariu^ 
OnMttbiiaxtf  diKOTered  the  influence  thus  gained^  the  papai^  ncvur  sar>- 
STwml  rendered  it  again;  nomc  of  the  moet  important  erenta  ia 
lator  history  haro  been  determined  by  its  action  in  this  tnuttor.  For- 
h&ps  even  a  greater  power  accrued  from  its  tusomption  of  tho  cog*!- 
sauce  of  witlg,  and  of  questions  respecting  tho  testiunentary  di^iOBa]  of 
pmperty.  Though  in  many  respecta,  at  the  lime  wo  are  now  oonsiiler- 
ing,  the  papacy  bad  separated  itself  fium  morality,  had  become  united 
to  Mocachism,  and  was  preparing  for  a  future  alliance  with  political  in- 
floeocea  and  military  power ;  though  ita  indignation  and  ceamna  wexe 
loaa  flgainst  peraonal  wickedneas  than  h(n«sy  of  opiRion,  toward  wbioh 
it  was  inexorable  and  rrmoracltaa,  a  good  eSect  arose  from  thetu  a» 
sumptions  upon  domestic  bfe,  particabirlj  as  regards  the  elcraiaoQ  nftfae 
Jomale  aex.  The  power  thus  arising  was  re-colbiood  by  a  oantiQiudly- 
increasing  ligor  io  tho  application  of  penitential  pnni^mcsti.  Aa  in 
Ifao  oouroo  of  yeais  the  intellectual  basis  on  wliieh  that  power  restod  be- 
oamu  mora  doubtAil,  and  therefore  more  open  to  attatik,  the  papacy  ba> 
oame  more  seusitivc  and  more  exacting.  Punbcd  on  by  the  iaflaeaHD 
KMHOvih  or  ilic  lower  population,  it  fdl  into  tho  depths  of  aothropo< 
(UmT"**'  morphiuD,  assertiog  for  the  Virgin  and  the  saints  suoh  atm- 
butea  as  omniKricnoe,  omniprcsanoe,  omnipotence.  Every  where  prus- 
eot,  they  cx>uld  always  listen  to  prayer,  and,  if  neceiBary,  ocratrot  nr 
arrest  tbo  course  of  Nature.  As  it  was  cctrtoin  that  such  doctiinc*  muct 
in  tho  cud  be  ovcrthroMn.  the  Inevitohlo  day  was  ''<-.- 

an  instant  and  rindiotiTe  rqireaaion  of  aBy1^tnt^ . 
Liy.    Dcspotitm  in  tho  ttaio  and  doqiotiam  in  the  Church  were  '^ 
by  dcspotiim  orcr  thought 

From  the  acta  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Gieat,  and  his  prj^uiimina  of  the 
ideas  of  hta  agD,  Ibo  paguuaatioti  of  religion  Is  Italy  and  its  nlUauMi 
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irt,  I  have  bow  to  consider  the  second  topic  to  which  this  cheptar 
i^ileTulcd — tbc  iclations  assumcil  by  the  papacy  with  the  0^^111  «fM» 
In^  of  Fmccc,  by  which  the  work  of.Gr(^ry  was  consoli-  tl^^jjf*] 
Itted  ftod  upheld,  and  diifiiscd  oil  over  Europe  ""^ 

The  armies  of  the  Samccus  bad  wrested  from  Chriswndom  the  wo8t-| 
eiii,iotitbcn],  and  eastern  countries  of  the  Mediterranean;  BuiitMrmtUij 
that  fleets  dominated  in  that  sea.     Ecclesiastical  policy  had  "■». 
nudflgonc  a  revolution.     Ciirthage,  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  Anlioch,  had 
inppearcd  trom  the  Christian  aystem ;  their  bishops  had  passed  away, 
^iwe,  of  the  great  episcopal  scatd,  ConstAQtinople  and  Rome  were  left. 
iU  human  appaaranoe,  their  fall  lioemed  to  be  calj  a  question  of 

disputes  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  with  his  AJHcan  and  Aaatic 
Pitvils  had  thus  como  Ui  an  untimely  cm).    With  them  nothing  more 
liacd  to  be  done;  his  commumcalions  with  tho  emperor  ui^p^^amm 
■  CoostantinoplQ  were  at  the  sufferanoe  of  tho  Mohammedan  "'"*"  ^"^ 
The  imperial  power  waa  paralyzed.    The  pope  was  forced  by 
t  into  isolation ;  he  converted  it  into  independence, 
independence  I  how  was  it  to  be  asserted  and  maintained.    In 
lly  itself  the  liombanls  seemed  to  be  firmly  seated,  but  Ihey  were 
heretics.    Their  presence  and  power  were  incompatible  with  his. 
Jreody,  ia  a  political  eeneo,  he  was  at  their  mercy. 
One  iDorement  alone  was  open  to  him ;  and,  wbeiher  he  rightly  under- 
Ids  position  or  not,  the  sttcss  of  events  forced  liim  to  take  it.     It 
an  alliance  with  die  Franks,  who  had  succcssl'ully  resisted  the  Mo- 
icilan  power,  and  who  were  orthodox. 
An  ambitious  Frank  officer  bad  resolved  to  deprive  his  sovereign  of 
;  crown  if  tho  pope  would  aanciify  the  deed.     They  earao  to  au  un- 
Btaudiug.     The  usurpation  was  consummated  by  the  one  and  conse- 
by  the  other.     It  wa.H  then  the  interest  of  the  intru-  c<in<tui(>iMorur' 
lino  of  Dionarchs  to  ma^ity  their  Italian  confederate.  rnDki.' 
the  spread  of  Romaa  principles  lay  tho  cousoUdatton  of  cbo  new 
iki.sh  power.    It  became  desirable  to  compel  the  ignorant  German 
ribea  tu  acknowledge  in  the  pope  the  vicegerent  of  God,  even  though 
:  Bword  must  be  applied  to  them  for  that  purpose  for  thirty  years. 
Tbo  pope  revolted  from  his  Byzantine  sovereign  on  tho  question  of 
but  that  was  a  fictitious  issne.    He  did  not  revolt  from  his  new 
if,  who  fell  into  the  same  lnjresy.     Ho  broke  away  from  a  weak  and 
lol  master,  and  attat^hed  himself  on  terms  of  equality  to  a  confederate, 
it  from  the  first  his  eTentual  ascendency  was  assured.     Tb<  repre- 
live  of  a  system  that  is  immortal  must  finally  gaia  supremitcy  over 
iuals  and  families,  who  must  die. 
(ntoagh  wo  can  not  nndervaluo  the  labors  of  the  monks,  who  had  nl* 
ly  nominally  brought  many  portioiiit  of  Europe  to  Christianity,  the 
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'na«M<«ri»  posaaQB  of  thtt  ccntro  of  tbo  Continent  to  iut  Age  of  Fa 
**"•"•*  wM,  in  on  enlarged  poliliail  sense,  tlio  iruo  iseuo  ofUie  em- 
pire of  the  Franks.  The  fiat  of  Clmrlmnagno  pat  a  stump  upon  it  wliieh 
it  benra  to  tbU  day.  He  oonveited  ou  ecclesbstical  Qctioa  into  a  poltl^ 
ical  fact. 

To  uaderatand  tbis  important  event,  it  ia  ttocesaary  to  describe,  1st,  tbe 
niMpMtoto  psycMcaJ  state  of  Centra)  Europe;  2(1,  Ifae  posidoa  of  tbo 
•MMMtMt,  pontiff  and  his  compact  with  iLe  Franta.  It  is  also  nep^ 
Boiy  to  dctermino  the  actaal  religioas  value  of  the  ajstcm  be  rcpr 
and  tliia  is  best  done  through,  3d,  the  biograpbj  of  tbc  popcai 

lat.  As  with  the  Arabs,  so  with  the  barbuiaiu  of  Europe,  TbtT* 
TMi^rttiM  pass  &om  their  Ago  of  Credulity  to  their  Age  of  Faith  with- 
rat*.  out  dwelliog  long  iu  the  inicrmodialc  state  of  inquiry*.    An 

age  of  inquiry  implies  self-investigatioo,  and  the  absence  of  an  authori- 
tative teacher.  ]3ut  the  Arabs  had  hai)  tbc  Kd^lorians  and  the  Jmra, 
and  to  the  Germans  the  tcssoos  of  tbo  monk  were  impressively  illas- 
tiatcd  by  the  oon^^ncing  argument  of  the  sword  of  Cbarlemagac. 

The  mililory  inviutionH  of  the  soatli  by  the  btirljciriana  vrere  retaliated 
by  missionary  inva^ons  of  the  north.  Thu  aim  of  tbo  former  waa  to 
tob»w*BSie.  conquer,  that  of  their  autagonista  to  convert,  if  antagonisti 
m^».  those  can  be  called  ytho  sought  to  tnm  tbem  tnxa  Ihcir  cril 

Tays.  Tbc  monk  penetrated  through  their  moel  gloomy  fomts  tm- 
anned  and  dcfcoselcss;  he  found  his  way  alone  to  their  fortnsm: 
Kotbing  touches  the  heart  of  a  savage  no  profoundly  as  tbo  gmtnan 
of  silent  courage.  Among  tho  captives  taken  from  tbo  sooili  in  war 
■nSMworte.  w^i%  °^^  high-bom  women  of  great  beauty  and  purity  of 
TMivMwa.  mind,  and  aometinHa  even  bishops,  who,  ima  to  their  relig- 
ious principles,  did  not  fail  to  exert  a  happy  and  a  holy  infloenoa 
OD  the  tribes  among  whom  their  lot  was  cast  One  i.Aer  another  cfas 
various  nations  aubmittcd  :  the  Vandals  and  Gcpiiljf  in  the  fourth  oaD< 
lury ;  the  Qotha  eomewbat  earlier;  the  Franks  nt  tht;  end  of  the  fifth; 
pmj_,iL^  the  Alemanni  and  Lombards  at  tbc  beginning  of  the  sixth ;  the 
■n:ar<v«  B&variaua,  IltimiaBB,  and  Tburingiaiw  in  tlie  Hcventh  aod  eighth. 
Of  tbcee,  all  embraced  the  Aiinn  fonn  except  the  Franlca,  who  won 
oonvcrtcd  by  the  Catholic  clergy.  In  truth,  hoircrcr,  tbt-ae  nation* 
were  only  Christianized  upon  tho  surface,  their  conversion  beibg  indi- 
cated by  little  moro  than  their  making  the  sign  of  the  t^roea,  In  all 
theee  movements  wnmeu  cxi^rcuKd  an  extraordinary  u 

Clotilda,  the  Queen  of  the  Franks,  bruogfat  over  to  the  iVu...  .i .^.^d 

Clovift.*  Bcrlba,  iho  Queen  of  Kcnt^  and  OiseUa,  tbo  Queen  of  Hungary, 
Jed  the  way  in  their  r«specttvo  countries ;  and  Qti<l'  imioes 

were  oonvcriod  tlie  Duke  of  Poland  and  the  Csar  Jai _  .vorani 

thus  Europe  ut  greatly  indebted,  tbongh  tbo  (brms  of  religioa  at  the 
first  were  nothing  toon  than  the  creed  and  the  Ijord'a  piayor.     It  baa 
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truly  said  that  for  thcec  convereiona  three  conditione  were  necca- 
Buy — a  dcToiit  female  of  tbc  court,  a  nalioual  G&IsiDiity,  and  a  monk. 
As  to  iho  people,  they  seem  to  have  followed  the  example  of  their 
ralcnt  in  btiuJ  subeerviencjr,  altogether  careleas  as  to  what  the  required 
fiuLh  mi^ht  bo.  The  converaion  of  tho  mler  is  naivc-lv  taken  by  hitito* 
rwa  as  tbe  conversion  of  the  vliole  people.  As  might  be  expected,  a 
&ith  GO  lightly  assumed  at  the  will  or  whim  of  the  sovereign  wiw  oftea 
Oil  ligtitly  cast  aside ;  thus  the  Swedes,  Bohemians,  and  Haogariana  to* 
la^ftud  into  idolatiy. 

Among  such  apostasies  it  is  intcTesting  to  recall  that  of  the  inbab- 
ilants  of  Britain,  u>  whom  Cbristianily  was  first  introduced  by  o«M«tim«r 
the  Komaii  legions,  and  who  might  boaflt  in  Constantino  the  "•*>"''■ 
Grrat,  and  bis  mother  Helena,  if  they  were  really  natives  of  that  coud* 
tiy,  that  they  bad  exercised  no  little  inflaencc  on  the  religion  of  the 
world.  The  history  of  Pelo^us  shows  with  what  acutcncss  tbeologiool 
doctrines  were  considered  in  lUose  remote  regions ;  but,  after  the  decline 
of  Roronn  affairs,  this  promiKtng  state  of  things  was  destroyed,  and  the 
olorgy  driven  by  the  pagnn  invaders  to  the  inacoesaiblo  parts  of  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  night  of  some  Kngli^^h  children  expa%d  for 
Hale  in  the  slave-market  at  Rome  suggested  to  Gregory  tbe  Great  the 
ttteropt  of  reconverting  the  island.  On  his  assuming  the  pontificale,  he 
cororoisaiont-d  tho  monk  Augustine  for  that  parpow ;  and  after  the  osual 
excniou  of  female  inilucnce  in  the  court  of  King  Ethelbcrt,  by  Beitba, 
bill  Fnuikish  princees,  and  tbe  nsnol  vici^itudcs  of  backaliding,  the  £iitii 
gradually  won  its  way  throughout  tbe  whole  country.  A  little  oppo- 
aitioa  occurred,  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  ancient  cleigy,  who  retained  in  their 
ftsCoraBes  the  traditions  of  the  old  times,  jiarticutarly  in  regard  to  Easter. 
But  this  at  length  disappeared;  on  intercourse  sprang  tip  with  Itome, 
and  it  became  common  for  tho  clergy  and  wealthy  nobioi  to  vi^t  that 
city. 

Displaying  the  Bamo  noble  quality  which  in  our  own  times  cbarao- 
torixcs  it,  Britiiih  CbTistianity  did  not  lail  to  cxort  a  proselyting  spirit. 
As,  at  the  cud  oftbeaith  century,  Columban,  an  Irish  monk  irii4w*»Ht. 
of  Banchor,  had  gone  forth  as  a  missionary,  passing  through  hb. 
Francci  SwiUerlond,  and  beyond  the  conBnrs  of  the  ancient  I^roan  em- 
piittfSo  about  a  century  later  Boniface,  nn  Engtisbman  of  Devonshire, 
repaired  to  Germany,  nnder  a  rcenmmendation  from  the  pope  aod 
Ctiarlcs  Martel,  and  lAl>nred  among  the  ITeesianfl  and  Saxons,  cutting 
down  their  aacn.'d  oakA,  overturning  their  altars,  erecting  churches, 
&uDdiug  Vwhopncs,  and  gaining  at  last,  from  the  bauds  of  the  savages, 
the  crown  of  martyrdom.  In  the  affinity  of  their  language  to  those  of 
tbo  oounirira  to  which  they  went,  these  missiooarica  Crom  the  West 
Jbuod  a  very  great  advantage. 

It  is  tbe  gk)ry  of  Pope  Forroosus,  the  same  whose  body  underwent  a 


or 

pfWllmnwwtt»l,<alimfgaMJmwitboB«igiBrttBB,a  people  vhoouDo^ 
fhuB  ebft  haaim  of  tfae  Voipt.  Tbe  fiitf.  that  ihia  erwit  ma  broughi 
about  by  »  pic««B  ji^i^ntinQ  tfaa  iwigiwiif-<iaj  afaom  oa  wbot  iri- 
flitiR  aicoBouoeB  tboK  mbh^^  bbmA.  The  SaTians  were  o(»)Ten> 
od  by  Crmk  mMwnimni^  mi  tir  dnn  tiu  mook  Cviii  rarvntH  an 
dfhabet,  as  Ulpbilia  hia  «i»  fcr  dw  GocU.     Tke'  pr  >r- 

nMOs^  wlio  plnafaflwi  tfcaatawfc^i".  t^wirfin^r^cmbaceia .^■^^i. 

^  cA  Ktxl^  ia  Sanamd^  k  the  Go^  in  laos  caamieiaDom,  IumI 
,  elMwhere  Jfjse.    ThsSaM&BnaBawcracaaTcrtedbj'St.AiuelHn 

TIkaa,  pmtj  by  ihe  ypw  Wwft  rf  himw I partlj  by  tha  eKma|il» 

of  monkx,  putly  by  tius  axdaanaB  of  fiiiuliii. pvdT  by  tbe  swonl  of  Uw 
FntnJcUi  aarcBetgw  pasty  by  the  gnt  mas  of  Borne,  Earapc  wh 
a«  iMt  aaaaaaOf  Momsd.    tfaa  avcaOBd  nfi^ou  wats  of  Charia- 
ji*  nil  ^i^w.  nctgDe,  wLura.  IaeB«l  fix  awn  dus  tliixty  years,  aad  wluiii 
OTW»  *         w«R  awgintrrf  by  tfaa  ittnaiiiia  always  iocKleni  to  ndl 
ffiyfTtmlriitg.  — ^  AmTiili—  M  MiAr "  fi>c  »  bfi  WIS  oaaoozxial,  of  ■ 
poirtiaJ  m  of  a  thaokigiral  aicog.    Xbey  vue  Uie  eabM^meni  of  ih* 
BdciMn£afftb«tbMi  ban  andiviA  Borne  by  Popin.    Cbadcmaetia 
dndy  temftthBtSei  tha  pcmtxn  and  ftracckma  of  the  Cbomb ;  U 
oerer  sofleied  k  to  nixnide  imdaly  oa  tba  itwte.    B^Biding  it  as  fomHb* 
iag  a  bond  fcc  muBBg  aoi  oaly  die  Tatkwa  naiiiaia  and  tribea  of  hb 
tBXfiitf  bai  era  Cunilks  and  oKliTidBals  togrthfr,  be  ever  exieodod  ut 
h  a  vine  oad  libecat  pratDCtioa     His  mental  coadiUoQ  pruvctitcd  bin 
ftoa  applying  its  doctrina  lo  sba  zegaladon  of  bis  own  l;Je,  whidt  wtm 
oftm  Uemiibed  "fay  MB  of  VMleaoa  aad  irainocali^.    From  tho  pomi 
of  T)«w  be  oocapved,  be  dottbden  vss  led  to  the  oondtuiac  that  Um 
maxims  of  reli^oa  wen  istended  &r  tlie  cdificstiao  and  comfon  of 
tboss  wbo  ocMpiod  a  hnmbldr  i^ban,  a&d  tluu  lor  a  princo  h  u  ooly 
Meonry  to  foainlain  apptopciata  poUtieal  relatiotui  vith  ibe  Cbonth. 
To  fatm  ha^ninn  vat  tbc  sigQ,  oot  of  salvaticci,  butof  the  rabjugation  of 
paople;  simI  tbe  fboDdatiou  uTcbuirhes  and  mooastariea,  die  Insutoiiua 
of  biNhopriai)  and  incmM  of  tbe  ckigy,  a  more  tntstworthy  mcaos  of 
gwcrnoMTit  tbact  military  catabfahmcDta.    A  priesc  musL  noouaaarily 
loin  on  btni  for  rapport,  a  lieutenant  migbt  irtrotL 

F'  '       '*  .  by  its  conrersioii,  leoeived  from  Itomo  aa  tmocui 

br<'  (lui  obligation  al  last  bj  iuAisiog  mto  latin  Cliristiaik> 

ily  wbat  wiu  Mtlly  needed— a  biglier  taonil  tone  Eknicstncsa  is  the 
MM««iM>t«^  atlribulo  ofaavago  lifo.  T}uit  dirorae  botwoon  morality 
nmiihrviB  m,j  ^(^  which  tho  Eontbcrn  nations  bad  rxf^nnnoed 
was  not  poaiibta  amoag  cbnn  oonrerts.  I£^  by  cominunicatiiig  many 
of:'.       '    ' '■.■»»!»  and  pei'i!  iititms  to  i'     ^     '      '*    Uioj' gwe 

il  •<  trt  develop  itM  :  ulnistmtiH  ilaonwiras 

iH-i  :ated  uvil,  lor  while  they  lowaud  tliu  standani  l 

Uo  Ih-d'i,  ii<-^  .;jovaied  lb4aof  priTatfi  lii^    In  tmb,  the  cootamiuaiiou 
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,ey  impr€«8od  U  oAou  ovcimicd.  The  infaeion  of  pagrnnism  ioto  rolig* 
was  far  more  due  to  the  people  of  the  classical  countries.  The  in- 
Is  of  Itiily  and  Greece  wbrt;  Dcrur  really  alienated  froia  the  idoi- 
tho  old  limca.  At  the  best,  they  were  oiJy  Christianized  on  the 
With  many  other  mythological  pracUoes,  they  fore«d  im^e- 
womhip  OH  the  elurgy.  Bui  Cbarlernagno,  who  in  thia  rospect  muy  bo 
looked  upon  as  a  true  representative  of  Fnmkiab  and  Gennan  aeoti- 
locDl,  totally  disapproved  of  that  idolatry. 

2d.  From  IhJs  conaidcration  of  the  peychical  revolution  that  had  oo- 
evrred  in  Gcntwl  Etiropc,  I  have,  In  the  next  place,  lo  in-  rtu,  f»nimv  ti 
Tonigatc  the  position  of  tho  papacy  and  its  compact  with  ciuk*. 
the  Fmnks. 

Scarcely  had  tbo  Arabs  consolidated  tbeir  conquest  of  Africa  when 
tlioy  poMcd  into  Spain,  and  quickly,  as  will  he  i-uUti-d  in  a  subscqaent 
ebftpter,  eubjagatuig  that  country,  prepared  to  overwhelm  p*"Ji*"JJ|;! 
£art>pe.  It  waa  their  ambition  mid  their  threat  to  preach  omm. 
Ibo  unity  of  God  in  Rome.  They  reached  the  centre  of  France,  but 
were  beaten  in  tbo  great  battle  at  Tours  by  Charles  Martel,  the  Duke 
of  the  Franks,  A.D.  7S2.  That  battle  fi.'ccd  tho  religioua  destiny  of  Eu- 
The  Saracens  did  not,  however,  give  up  their  attempt.    Throe 

eara  aAerward  they  returned  into  Provenop,  an<l  Chnrlea  was  himself 
But  by  this  time  tUeir  (xiwer  had  expanded  too  extennively  for 
OOnaolidatioD.     It  was  already  giving  unmistakable  tokens  of  deconijx> 

,lion.  Scarcely  itidced  had  Must,  tho  conqueror  of  Spain,  Euctxeded 
in  fats  expedition,  when  he  was  arrested  at  tho  head  of  his  army  and  or- 
dered to  give  an  account  of  his  doings  at  Damascus.  It  was  the  occur- 
rena;  (if  Huch  diftpntes  among  tbc  Saracens  in  Spain  that  constituted  the 
tniD  check  to  their  conquest  of  France.  Charica  Martcl  had  permitted 
Chilperic  11.  and  Thierry  lY.  to  retain  the  title  of  king;  but  his  fore- 
sight of  approaching  events  sectna  to  be  indicated  by  Uie  circumstance 
that  aficT  the  death  of  the  latter  he  abstained  from  appointing  any  sue* 
eestor.  He  died  A.D.  741,  leaving  a  memory  detested  by  j^Mm.  erciwria 
UieChxirch  of  his  own  country  on  account  of  his  having  »'"«^»'wci'»«'«- 
bean  obliged  to  appropriato  from  its  projKiTty  auCBcicnt  for  tho  payrocnt 
of  his  anny.  He  "had  taken  a  tithe  from  the  revenues  of  tbe  cborchea 
and  oonventa  for  that  purpose.  Tbe  ignorant  clergy,  alivo  only  to  their 
pnurat  temporal  intcresls,  and  not  appreciating  tbe  great  nalvatioii  he 
had  wrought  out  for  them,  could  never  foi^ive  him.  Their  inconceira* 
ble  greed  oould  not  bear  to  be  taxed  cvea  in  its  own  defeuse.  "It  is 
becftOEC  Prince  Charles,"  snp  tho  Council  of  Kicrsi  to  one  of  his  de- 
accndanti,  "  was  tbe  first  of  all  the  kingx  and  princes  of  the  Franks  who 
acparated  and  dismembered  the  goods  of  tho  Church ;  it  is  fur  that  sole 
cause  tbnt  be  is  elemally  damned.  We  know,  indeed,  tliat  StEuche- 
rius,  Bishop  of  Orieans,  being  in  prayer,  was  carried  up  into  tbe  world 
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of  Spirits,  and  ihat  among  the  tliirig^i  -wfaicb  the  Lord  sliowed  to  liiin,  ~'^ , 
buliultl  Charles  tormmtod  iu  the  lowest  (le])th8  of  hull.    The  angel  vrtjo 
couduccod  him,  being  interrogiited  on  this  matter,  oasvcrod  him  that,  k 
the  judgment  to  corae,  the  soul  and  body  of  him  who  has  token,  or  win 
has  divided  the  gooda  of  the  Church,  sbaH  be  delivered  over,  pven  b^ 
fora  tlio  ead  of  the  world,  to  eternal  torments  by  the  senteoce  of  the 
.saints,  who  shall  sit  together  with  the  Lord  to  judge  him.    This  aarf 
sacrilege  shall  arid  to  his  own  sins  tho  accumulated  sins  of  all  those  vho 
thought  that  they  had  puicliascd  their  redemption  by  giving  foi  tb« 
love  of  God  their  goods  to  holy  places,  to  the  lights  of  divine  woiaUpt 
and  to  the  alms  oftfao  servants  of  Christ"    This  amusing  but  instraotrve 
quotation  sLrikingly  shows  how  quickly  the  semibarbariaii  FnnldA 
derigy  had  caught  the  methods  of  Borne  in  the  defense  of  temporal  poe- 
seasionflL 

Pepin,  the  son  of  Charles  Martol,  introdnccB  ws  to  an  epoch  and  * 
TiMopocii  p'jliey  resembling  in  mnny  respects  that  of  Constantine  th» 
•frtpin.    Qrcat;  for  ho  saw  that  by  iin  alliance  with  the  Church  itwoo-^ 
be  possible  for  him  to  displace  his  soTcreigo  and  attain  to  kin^y  p<iw'£'- 
A  thorough  understanding  was  entered  upon  between  Popin  and  «^ 
pope.    Kacb  had  his  needs.    One  wanted  tho  crown  of  franco,  '•^ 
other  liberation  from  Conntantinople  and  tbc  Lombards.    Pepin  cn^^^"'' 
menced  by  enriching  tho  clergy  with  immense  gifts,  and  assigning       W ' 
the  bi-thops  scats  in  the  assembly  of  Uic  nation.     In  thus  connoIidatKiS 
ecclesiastical  power  he  occasioned  a  great  social  rcvoltitjon,  as  was  m^kJB-  j 
feetcd  by  the  inlroduction  of  the  Latin  and  the  flisuBC  of  the  Fronbde     ^  I 
thoae  occasions,  and  by  tho  transmuting  of  military  revicwB  into  lb  • 
III.  wnFirttKT  log'^  assemblies.    Meaulimo  tho  Pope  Zachary,  on  his  p^^ 
wihiiwi-uit  inadj.  ready  to  accomplish  his  engagement,  the  chaplain      <if 
Pepin  being  the  intermedium  of  negotiation.    On  the  demand  bex-Ag 
finnuUy  made,  tho  pope  decided  that  *' he  should  bo  king  who  really 
pOBseeeed  the  royal  power."     Hereupon,  in  March,  A.D.  752,  Pe^^in 
caused  himiielf  to  be  raised  by  his  soldiers  on  »  buckler  and  proclaiirmcd 
King  of  the  Franks.     To  give  solemnity  to  the  event,  he  was  anoin  **d 
by  the  bishops  with  oiL    The  deposed  king,  Childcric,  was  shut  up    in 
tho  convent  of  St.  Oraer.    Next  year  Pope  Stephen  IL,  driven  to  ^a* 
tromity,  applied  to  Pepin  for  assistance  against  the  Lombards.    It  ^*>* 
daring  these  transactions  that  he  fell  upon  the  devieo  of  enforcing  t^ 
demand  by  a  letter  which  he  feigned  to  have  been  written  bv  SLp0C*f 
to  the  Franks,     And  Jiow  visiting  France,  the  pope,  as  an  earnest  of  W* 
friendship,  and  as  the  token  of  hie  cuniplction  of  tho  contract^  in  <^ 
moaoBteiy  of  Su  Denis,  placed,  -with  bis  own  hands,  tlio  diadun  on  3^ 
pin's  brow,  andanointedhim,  his  wife,  and  children,  with  "tho  holyoti." 
tliereby  reviving  the  Jewish  system  of  creating  kings  bv  nnointmBO^ 
luTvta.  and  imparting  to  bis  confederate  "a  divine  rigbL"    Pepin  do* 
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\y  defeated  the  I^mbanls,  And  aaagncd  a  pari  of  ihc  conquered 

toiritory  to  tiiu  |)opc.     TLus,  bjr  a  eucoeeaful  aoldivr,  tiro  impDrtunt 

I  events  bad  been  inccomplished — &  revolution  in  France,  attended  by  a 

dliuigiD  of  dyna>ity,  aad  a  revolution  iu  Christendom — tbe  Bishop  of 

lSobw  bad  buoumo  a  lemponl  sovereigD.    To  the  liUt  of  the  aword  of 

jFranoo  Uio  ki»ya  of  Su  Peter  were  henceforth  ao  firmly  bound  that, 

Ihou^  there  hare  been  great  kings,  and  eonquorors,  and  EtatCEmcn  wbo* 

b&ve  wielded  that  aword,  not  odo  to  this  day  has  been  able,  though 

nwiy  have  desired,  to  wrench  the  cncumbmnoo  away. 

Gbarleinagae,  on  succcedbg  his  iatJier  Pepin,  thoroughly  developed 
,  his  policy.    At  the  ui^nt  entroaty  of  Pope  Stephen  III.  be  n-  r<dp  tf 
[entered  Italy,  subjugated  tho  Loml)flrda,  and  united  iJie crown  °^'*"^* 
of  liODibardy  to  that  of  Fntnoo.    Upon  tho  pc^an  Saxons  burning  the 
church  of  Deveater,  he  commeaoed  a  war  with  them  which  Jastod 
tbircy-three  yeani,  and  ended  in  their  compulsory  Cbhstianization.    As 
ibo  circle  of  hitt  power  extended,  ho  eveij  where  founded  churches  and 
eBlablisbed  bishoprics,  emicbiug  them  with  lerntorial  paesBsnoina.    To 
the  petty  wvereigna,  as  they  sucocasively  snecombcd,  be  pcnnitted  the 
:lilk  of  counts.     True  to  his  own  and  bia  father'^  understanding  with 
h<t  pope,  he  invariably  iasi.'itcd  on  bapti.im  an  llie  sign  of  Bubmis&ion, 
punching  with  HpjMilling  barbarity  any  ivsismncc,  ns  on  the  occasion 
of  tho  revolt,  A.I>.  782,  when,  in  cold  blood,  he  bobcaded  in  one  day 
1^4600  peraona  at  Yerden.    Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be 
'■     wdndor>,'d  at  that  clerical  influence  extended  bo  bat;  yet,  rapid  as  was 

tits  development,  the  power  of  Charlemagne  was  raoro  bo. 
In  tho  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  on  Christmas-day,  A.B.  SOO.  Pope 
Lao  HL,  after  the  celebration  of  thclioly  m_vsterie8,  suddenly  n-nfrnwiwi 
ptftoed  OQ  the  head  of  Cbarlumogno  a  diadcoi,  amid  tho  ac-  ^-n, 
olanutttoDS  of  the  people,  *'  Long  life  and  victory  to  ChaTlcs,  tho  most 
^ous  Augustus,  crowued  by  Ood,  the  great  and  pacifi«  Enij>Gror  oftbe 
Aonaiis:"     Uis  head  and  body  were  anointed  with  the  holy  oil,  and, 
ftftcr  the  example  of  tho  Casarsi,  the  ponttlT  himself  saluted  or  adored 
bim.    In  the  coronation  oath  Charlemagne  promised  to  mantaip  the 

IptrinlegcH  of  the  Church. 
The  noble  title  of  "  Emperor  of  the  "West"  wag  not  inappropriate,  for 
Oharlemagne  ruled  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  TTungaty.  An 
infc'riur  dignity  would  not  hare  been  equal  to  his  ilcseits.  mAemt^mtvt 
His  princely  munificence  to  St  Peter  was  worthy  of  the  pS^? 
great  oocasion,  and  even  in  his  minor  acts  ho  exhibited  a  just  appreoia- 
lion  of  hia  obligations  to  the  apostle.  He  proceeded  to  mntce  in  bis  do- 
minions tadi  changes  in  the  Church  organization  as  the  Italian  policy 
iviainxl,  substituting,  for  instance,  the  Gr^orian  for  the  Ambrosian 
obaot,  and,  wherever  his  priests  resisted,  took  from  them  by  force  their 
antipbonarics ;  and,  as  an  example  to  insabordinates,  at  tho  request  of 
tho  pojte  burnt  some  of  the  singers  along  with  their  books. 


The  rapid  growth  of  tbo  poirer  of  Cliarlemagne,  his  oven' 
pre-emineuce,  and  the  subordinate  position  of  the  pope,  who  had 
become  his  Italian  lieutenant,  are  strikingly  manifested  hy  the  event  o? 
image- worship  in  the  West  On  this,  as  wo  shall  in  aDCtber  chapter 
II,  teUBM  roi.  8^^  t^€  popes  had  revolted  from  tbcir  icoooclastic  eoveicigH 
•**"^'''  of  Constantinople.  Tlie  second  Council  of  Ntoen  ltd  «- 
thotizcd  imngc-worship,  but  the  good  sense  of  Charlemugno  was  ■- 
perior  to  such  idolatry.  He  openly  expressed  bis  disapproval,  ud 
even  dictated  a  work  ugdnst  it — the  Carolinian  books.  The  pope  WM 
therefore  placed  in  a  singular  dilemma,  fur  not  only  had  imagc-wDr* 
ship  been  restored  at  Constantinople,  and  the  origiiml  cause  of  the  dis- 
pute removed,  but  the  new  protector,  Cltarleinagtie,  had  himself  an" 
braced  iconoclasm.  Ilowever,  it  was  not  without  reason  that  the  pope 
Mpmnit>  3*  t^is  t'^io  avoided  the  discussion,  for  a  profltablo  wJettf 
i»iic.»«r.Mi»,  ijojicfl  and  relics,  said  to  bo  those  of  saints,  but  in  realityob* 
tained  from  the  catacombs  of  llomc^,  bad  anscn.  To  the  barboriao  peo- 
ple of  the  north  these  gloomy  objects  proved  mofc  acceptable  thaa  im- 
ages of  woo<\,  and  the  traffic,  though  contemptible,  was  more  honoroble 
than  the  stave-trade  in  vassals  and  pca.sant  children  which  bad  bicn 
carried  on  with  Jews  and  Molianimiidaus.  Like  all  the  great  stateflBO 
of  antiquity,  who  were  unable  to  comprehend  the  poeejbility  of  a  bi^ilf 
civilized  aociety  without  the  exislencB  of  slavery,  Charlemagne  acc^plrf 
ith  poller  un-  ^^^^  uufortunata  condition  oe  a  [lotilieal  ncceBsity,  and  at 
fiMi>*unr7.  tempted  to  draw  from  it  as  much  benefit  as  it  was  i-apJlll 
of  yielding  to  the  ntnte.  From  certain  classes  of  slaves  he  appoiaU^ 
by  u  system  of  apprenticeship,  tliosc  who  should  be  devoted  to  the  ^>^ 
chaoical  arts  and  to  trade.  It  was,  however,  slavery  and  warfare  whicfc, 
during  his  own  life,  bj-  making  the  possession  of  property  among  mill 
proprietors  an  absolute  d^dvantage,  prepared  the  way  for  that  n^ 
disBolntiou  of  his  empire  so  quickly  occurring  after  his  death. 

Yet,  though  Cbarlemogne  thus  accepted  the  existence  of  slavery  M  * 
necessary  political  evil,  the  evidencefl  are  not  wanting  that  he  was  dt* 
sirous  to  check  its  abuses  wherever  be  eould.  When  the  Italian  A\i)at 
Tin  KoRiveu  accused  Pope  Adrian  of  selling  bis  vas.'uds  as  stav'es  to  tan 
■bn-indK  Saracens,  Charlemagne  made  inquisition  into  the  nuCtcr,  ta^ 
finding  that  transacrtions  of  the  kind  hail  occun-wl  in  the  port  of  OflU 
Vecchia,  though  he  did  not  choose  to  have  k>  infamous  a  scandal  o*^ 
public,  he  ever  aiterward  with^w  his  countenance  from  that  pcp^ 
At  tliat  time  a  very  extensive  child  slave-trade  was  carried  on  with  ^ 
SsiBcens  through  the  medium  of  the  Jews,  ccoleaastics  as  veil  asbsionB 
selling  the  children  of  their  serfs. 

Though  he  never  succcc'  '  "ming  how  to  write,  no  one  betW 

than  Charlemagne  ".  of  k-nowlcdgc.    He  labored** 

sidooualy  for  tl  mment  of  his  people,    lie  o^' 
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ledcd  together  learned  meii ;  ordered  hia  clergy  to  turn  '« 
their  attention  lo  letters;  uBtAblishod  schools  of  religious  ori&f^!^ 
diusIg;  biiilt  noble  palaces,  churches,  bridges;  transferred,  for  the 
adornment  of  his  capiiAl,  Aix-la-Chapclle,  stntneii  from  Italy;  origan* 
izeA  the  profi^siona  and  tnulcs  of  his  citi»t,  and  gave  to  his  toims 
a  police  Well  might  he  ho  solicitous  that  his  clergy  should  ttMuodht 
not  only  become  more  dtvout,  bm  more  learned.  Very  few  of  ''**''■ 
them  knew  how  to  read,  scarcely  any  to  write.  Of  the  &nl  half  of  the 
eighth  century,  a  period  of  great  intereet,  ninoc  it  inclodes  the  invasion 
of  KmiicQ  by  the  Sar&oens,  aod  their  expulsion,  there  is  nothing  more 
than  the  most  meAgro  nnnala ;  tho  clergy'  Tindcrt tood  much  better  tb« 
OBG  of  the  sword  than  that  of  the  pen.  The  schools  of  Charlcmi^e 
proved  a  fnilure,  not  through  any  fnttlt  of  hi.>),  but  because  the  age  had 
DO  demand  for  learning,  and  the  Roman  pontiA'i  and  their  clergy,  na  far 
■a  they  troubled  tlicnwrlvcs  with  any  opinion  about  Llic  matter,  thought 
that  knowledge  was  of  raom  barm  than  good. 

The  private  life  of  Charlemagne  was  stained  with  great  immoralitiea 
and  crimes.  He  indulged  in  a  polygamy  scarcely  inferior  to  rrima  a*  of 
that  of  tho  khalifs,  solacing  him.'*plf  with  not  less  than  nine  ""****"*"* 
wivi»  and  many  concubines.  Jlc  nought  to  increase  the  circle  of  the 
Ibrmcr,  or  perhaps  it  should  be  said,  considering  the  greatness  of  bis 
raanabip,  to  unite  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires  together  by  a 
iage  with  the  Empress  Irene.  This  was  that  Irene  who  put  out 
the  eyes  of  her  own  son  id  the  porphyry  chamber  at  Constantinople. 
Hia  famn  extended  into  Asia.  The  Khalif  Ilaroun  al  Baschid,  A.D.  801, 
BCitt  hitn  from  Bagd&d  the  keys  of  our  Saxior's  sepulchre  as  a  mark  of 
Mtcom  from  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  lo  the  greatest  |,y  ™utfcw  «ub 
of  Christian  kings.  However,  there  was  doubtless  as  much  »'"*»~«»- 
[wlicy  an  esteem  in  this,  for  the  Asiatic  khatiik  |)crccived  the  'advantage 
of  a  fjood  understanding  with  the  power  thai  could  control  the  emira 
of  Spun.  Always  bearing  in  mind  his  engagement  with  the  papacy, 
that  Roman  Christianity  should  be  enforced  upon  Eun^  wherever 
his  influence  could  reach,  he  remorselessly  carried  into  execution  the 
penalty  of  death  that  he  had  awarded  to  the  crimes  of,  1,  refusing 
baptism ;  2,  false  pretense  of  baptism ;  8,  relapse  to  idolatry ;  4,  tho 
murder  of  a  priest  or  bishop ;  5,  human  eacriflce ;  €,  eating  meat  in 
Lent.  To  the  pa^m  fle-rman  his  sword  wns  a  grim,  but  a  convincing 
miMioaaTy.  To  the  last  he  observed  a  savage  ildeliiy  to  his  bond.  He 
died  A.D.  814. 

Such  was  the  compact  that  had  been  established  between  the  Church 
and  the  State.  As  might  bo  expected,  the  succeeding  transactions  ex* 
hibit  an  alternate  prepondenince  of  one  and  of  the  other,  and  the  degm< 
daiionofbnili  In  the  end.  Scarcely  was  Charlemagne  dead  ^CTILSaIS* 
cro  the  imbecile  character  of  hia  son  and  sncceBBor,  Louis  tho 


11       wiviM 
^B  Ibrmc 
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Pious, 'g»TO  the  Cboroli  ber  opportuni^-.  By  the  cxpulnion  irf  li»  ft- 
Cherts  numeroua  concubiuua  ami  uuMxeau'S,  Uiu  scaiitlulti  ut'  tbc  palace 
were  rcvcnliKl.  I  have  not  Uio  opportnottj  to  relale  in  detail  hovr  tiib 
moniircli  disgracefully  huiuiliatoU  bunsclf  before  tbe  CliuKb ;  hovr,  un- 
der I'ii)  veak  government,  the  slave-trade  greatly  increased ;  hnw  evvTj 
sborc,  and,  imieod,  every  couotry  tliat  could  be  reached  lliroogb  a  mm- 
gable  river,  was  open  to  tbc  ravages  of  pirates,  the  Nortbinen  i'xiradia|c 
ibeir  maraudings  even  to  the  cspturs  of  great  cities ;  liov,  in  Mnwig 
contrast  with  the  social  JccomiM&itum  into  whicii  Europe  vu  railing 
Spain,  under  ber  Mohammedan  nilciB,  wns  becoming  rich,  popwlons^ 
and  great;  how,  on  tlieenst,  tho  Hans  and  Avam,  ooasing  tbmr  rnvsgaih 
MMM^pted  ChrLttianity,  and,  under  their  diversiLy  ofintereKta,  tbo  nntiou 
tbiit  bad  l>f<iu  bound  together  by  Oharlrjnngiic  s<]'  '       '  Ti- 

viDioii.-) — French  ond  Gcnnim — and  civil  wars  b*f  i: 

how,  through  tbo  folly  of  the  clergy,  who  vainly  looked  for  prtrtectiyn 
from  rclica  iosLead  of  the  sword,  the  Saracens  ranged  iincnntmUed  all 
over  the  south,  and  came  irithin  a  hairE-breadth  of  capturing  Rome  itsvlf; 
how  France,  at  this  time,  had  litcriUly  become  a  theocracy,  the  clergy 
abeorbingcvery  thing  that  woa  worth  having;  how  tbe  I  '"  ' '':^t! 
ut  homo,  nevtrtbelew  maintained  an  external  power  bj  h 

domestic  lift',  as  in  tbe  qnurrel  with  KingLotliaiiu  If.  nnd  his  wile;  hnw 
Italy,  France,  and  Gennany  becauie,  as  Africa  and  Syria  Lad  once  been, 
full  of  miracles;  how.thmngh  ihcsemeaDH  the  Church  getting  the  adm- 
tagc,  John  VIIL  tliought  it  expi':diont  to  assert  his  right  of  difiKMngof 
tho  imperial  crown  in  tlie  wise  cif  Charles  tbeBnIdUhc  im|K?r'-'  8f"-^«Ti. 
ocy  that  Chorlemngne  had  obtHincd  in  reality  implied  tbe  •  i- 

prvinacy  of  the  j*]*');  how  on  Dp|)ortuniiy  occnrring  for  rr\  i^ 

the  empire  of  the  West  under  Chark-s  the  Fat  was  tliwar1«-d  i ;.  :..-  .;n- 
becility  of  that  soverctgn,  on  imbecility  so  great  that  bis  noldca  were 
obliged  to  depose  him;  how,  thereupon,  a  number  of  new  kingdtWM 
arose,  and  £uropo  fell,  by  an  inevitable  neceieity,  into  a  political  fihaof; 
liow,  Bittce  there  was  thus  no  protecting  goTemmcni,  each  great  land* 
owner  bad  to  protect  himself,  and  tlic  rigfatfulnas  of  primto  wur  be- 
oamo  rccognin:d ;  how,  through  this  evil  atnta,  tho  stnngo  cooseqaeMB 
ensued  of  a  great  iacrense  in  the  population,  it  becoming  ihc  inlervxt  of 
every  lord  to  mise  or  many  peasants  us  he  c( ' ' '     "'     r.g  hia  lands  cm 

petsonal  service,  the  value  of  an  estate  being  ii by  the  nuatler 

ofTetaiDeiB  it  coiUd  furnish, and  hence  art^ee  the  feudal  system;  how 
tho  monarchical  prin'i  '  ''  v-»ier<M 

i«  power  in  Gcnnaii  is,  the 

ihnn  Othoii;  bow,  by  these  great  monnrehK,  tho  subjixMion  of  Italy 

waaaoTf-^'-'    '     ■"'■'■■,"'---'■'.; '- '■  ■  ■   M.y 

tbetr  at:  .4 

dflgroe  of  dcgredattoo,  becoming,  ui  iho  end,  aa  ■ppaDBgn  uf  titia  Oouolt 
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of  TofKntam,  aod,  shameful  to  be  said,  in  some  insuiaccs  given  bj^  profr 
litutui  to  ilicir  paramount  or  ilU'^timatcs,  in  some  to  mere  boys  of  pre- 
oocioiuily  Ji£»olut«  lilu ;  before  loug,  A.I>,  lOH,  it  was  octuoll/  to  bo 
sold  toT  money.  AVo  bare  novi  approached  the  cIom  of  a  thousand 
yean  from  tUu  birOi  uf  CUrist ;  tlie  utU  union  of  Uie  Church  and  state, 
their  rivalries,  their  intrigutai,  their  quarrels,  have  produced  an  inevita- 
blo  imult,  doinij  the  same  in  thu  Wval  ihat  thoy  had  done  iu  the  East: 
disorgaiiiiitng  the  political  system,  and  cuiUug  iu  a  univeniul  social  de- 
moralization. The  absorption  of  small  properties  into  large  eetates 
Bluadily  increased  the  uuiuIrt  of  slaves;  where  ihero  had  uncc  \xcn 
many  free  families,  there  was  now  found  only  a  rich  man.  Kveu  of  this 
olass  Uio  number  chminished  by  the  same  process  of  absorp-  smUmUUm 
taon,  uulil  there  woro  aparedly  scatteixxl  here  and  there  ah-  "'^"** 
bots  and  uounta  with  eaonnoud  estates  worked  by  herds  of  slaves,  whose 
numbers,  aince  sometimes  one  man  [tossefuted  more  than  20,000  of  ihem, 
might  deceive  ua,  if  we  did  not  consider  th«  vast  surface  over  which 
they  were  spi'ead.  Examined  in  that  way,  the  west  of  Europe  proves 
to  have  been  covered  with  forest?,  here  and  there  dotted  with  a  con- 
Tont  or  a  town.  From  those  countries,  once  full  of  the  nplcndid  evi- 
denuw  of  Roman  civilization,  mankind  wita  fast  disappt^iiring.  Tbero 
was  no  political  cause,  until  at  a  later  lime,  when  the  feudal  system  was 
developed,  for  calling  men  uito  exisleuoe.  Whenever  there  was  a  par- 
tial peac«^,  tlicre  was  no  occasion  for  the  multiphcation  of  men  beyond 
Uio  intention  of  cxtmcun;^  from  them  the  largest  poesiblc  revenue,  n 
condition  implying  their  destruction.  Soon  even  the  ceoeeaity  for  leg- 
illation  ceased ;  evunta  wcro  left  to  take  their  own  course.  Through 
the  iiilluence  of  tlio  monlta  the  mihUry  spirit  declined;  a  vilo  To- 
tichiam  of  factitious  relies,  which  were  working  miracles  ia  all  direc- 
liona^  coustilutod  the  individual  piety.  "Whoever  died  without  bo- 
queathbg  a  part  of  his  properly  to  ihe  Church,  died  without  confessiwi 
kod  the  sacraments,  and  forfeitc^l  Christian  burial.  Trial  by  battle,  and 
tho  ordcttis  of  Gro  and  boiling  water,  dclcnnincd  iunocouco  or  guilt  in 
tboeo  occoBcd  of  crimts.  Between  places  at  no  great  distance  apart  in- 
tvrooramiioication  ceased,  or,  at  most,  was  carrier!  on  as  m  the  times  of 
the  Tpyan  "War,  by  the  peddler  traveling  with  hiit  packs. 

In  these  deplorable  days  there  w.ia  abundant  reason  to  adopt  the 
popular  cxpeotution  that  Iho  end  of  all  thin^  vas  at  hand,  KxpMntat 
and  that  i\.D.  1000  would  witness  the  dostruciioo  of  the  itM 
world.  Society  was  dissolving,  tlie  human  moc  was  dwnppcaring.  and 
with  dilHculty  the  melancholy  ruins  of  ancient  civilization  could  b« 
tnuxd.  Such  was  the  issue  of  the  seoood  attempt  at  the  union  of  po- 
litioal  and  eoclcsiafitical  power.  In  a  fonacr  chapter  wo  «&<*•<«  a*  *■!« 
saw  what  it  had  been  in  the  East,  now  we  have  found  °'<»"«fc*^'W» 
what  it  WAS  in  tbo  WesL    IiuQgamtod  in  MlJubneaa,  it  strengtheoB 
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itedf  by  violence,  is  pcrpetanlod  b;  igoonutce,  and  yields,  as  its  iacrila* 
ble  result,  social  ruiu. 

And  while  tilings  were  tbus  going  to  wreck  in  the  state,  it  was  no  bel* 
ter  in  iho  Cburcli.  llio  ill-oroei)cd  union  between  tbem  was  beoriag 
its  only  possible  fruit|  disgntoe  to  both — a  solemn  monition  to  &H  fViittm 
agoL 

Sd,  TLin  brings  mc  to  tbo  third  and  remaining  topic  I  prDpo«ed  to 
vatoaariWBMr  considcF  in  thii!  chapter,  to  determine  the  ocuial  ruUgkm 
5JJJ3,J^KJ5'  vnlao  of  the  system  in  process  of  being  forced  upon  Eo- 
ft^rfK.  to\)o,  using,  for  the  purpose,  thai  which  must  be  admitted  at 

ibu  best  Icsl^lhe  private  lives  of  the  popes. 

To  some  it  might  socm,  oonaidering  the  intenssts  of  religion  aloii- 
nnbte  to  omit  all  biogntphicol  reference  to  tbc  popes;  but  Uii«  cnn 
AfKittT  far  reAw.  bc  doiio  with  joaticc  to  the  tiubjoct    The  essential 
pii}  of  uie  iK«a.    ]ile  of  the  papac}-,  thai  tlie  Roman  pontiff  \a  the  vioar  of  , 
Christ  upon  earth,  uc-cessarily  ubtnidca  his  pcraonal  rclstiona  npoa  un. 
How  almll  we  undcrstiind  bis  fhith  unlt^ss  wo  we  it  illu&tmt<-'l  in  hii 
life?    Indeed,  the  unhappy  character  of  those  relatione  was  ti  .' 

cause  of  the  movements  in  (icrmany,  France,  and  England,  v  ..^i;.!^.  .a 
the  extinction  of  the  pajMicy  bh  an  actual  jKiliiicnl  power,  niovenuaita  u> 
be  understood  only  tltrough  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  tlie  private  live* 
and  opinions  of  the  jfopcs.  It  is  well,  aa  for  as  pOAaiblo,  tu  abttaiu  {rem 
burdening  Bystems  with  the  imperfectioDS  of  iDdividuoIs.  In  thut  oM 
they  arc  inseparably  interwoven.  The  signnl  pccnlinrity  of  the  papao]^ 
is  Ui&t,  though  its  bietor)'  may  bo  imposing,  its  biography  is  iutamotB. 
I  shall,  however,  forbear  to  mieak  of  it  in  tliis  latter  resjieot  more  than 
the  occasion  Korea  necessarily  to  require;  ehall  pass  in  silence  mmv  of 
those  ca»k-s  which  would  profoundly  ttliock  my  religions  reader,  acd 
therefore  rratriet  myself  to  the  agea  hetweon  tho  middle  of  tho  cigtidt 
and  tlie  middle  of  the  eleventh  ocnturitw,  excusing  myself  to  lh<*  ita- 
partial  critic  by  tlic  apology  that  these  were  the  ages  with  which  I  hare 
been  chiefly  couoemod  in  this  chapter. 

On  tho  deatli  ofPope  Paul  I.,  who  had  atUiincd  f'  '   tL 

To",  the  Dulcu  of  Nepi  compL-llcd  some  bishops  In  > 
Tb*im*frm  ^■■>°i  one  of  hb  brothcnt,  as  pope;  but  more 
*^*^       electors  subaeqoently,  A.D.  7ftS,  choosing  StqAri.  i. 
usurper  nnd  las  adherents  were  scvea'ly  punished;  Oio  eyes  of  Ooo-^ 
«4U)line  were  put  out;  the  tongue  of  tlw  Bishop  Thcodoms  was  am] 
t»ted,  and  he  wds  li*f^  in  a  dungeon  to  expire  in  tbo  agonies  of  'A 
The  nephews  of  Popu  Adrian  aeixed  his  suocoisor.  Pope  Loo  m., . 
7(15,  in  the  street,  and,  forcing  Mm  into  a  ncigfaborir ;  t 

to  pat  out  his  eyi»  aiuicut  oiThiA  lon^'Qi:;  atalati-i  r 

trying  to  BnpprnsA  a  conspiracy  to  de[>oec  bitn,  Boi-  o 

of  a  ndiellion,  murder,  and  eonftagnUioa.    His  moeoaeor,  S^^p^tji  V^ 
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AJ).  816,  woB  ignominionsly  driven  from  the  city ;  lli«  successor,  PaBchal 
L,  wits  nocusud  ol'  lilimling  and  murdering  two  cccIesiiLtiics  in  ilie  LaLe* 
nui  Palaoe;  it  was  necessary  that  imjierial  conmietsioaurs  sbouli]  invi'^ 
tigaiii  the  matter,  but  tlic  pope  dicJ,  nAcr  liaving  (.'Xculp&teU  himself  by 
oftth  before  thirty  biahopa.  Joha  VIII.,  A.I>.  872,  unable  to  resinl  the 
U(ibiunmedau3,  was  compelled  to  pajr  thorn  tiibate;  the  Bishop  of  Na- 
ples, maiDtainiog  a  secret  aUiancd  vith  them,  received  his  shuro  of  the 
plooder  they  collected.  Him  John  excommunicaied,  nor  would  he  give 
him  absolution  unless  ho  would  betray  tho  chief  Mohammednns  and  an- 
Mflsiiiato  others  himself.  There  was  an  ccclcfiiaslical  con«pinicy  to  mur- 
^der  the  pope;  some  of  tho  treasures  of  the  Church  were  seized;  and  tho 
^fcite  of  St.  Paocntzia  wiik  openeil  with  iWse  kc>yi>,  to  admit  the  f^raoens 
^^kh'llie  city.  Pormosua,  who  tmd  been  engaged  in  these  transactions, 
^^B'OxoomniunicQtcd  as  a  conspirator  for  tho  murder  of  John,  wus  gub- 
aequently  elected  pope,  A.D.  891:  he  tttta  succeeded  by  Boniface  VT., 
A. P.  BW,  who  had  been  depoecd  from  the  diaconnte,  and  again  ftt>m 
thi;  [>ri<.«thood,  for  hlB  inunoral  nod  lowd  life.  Ity  Stephen  VII.,  who 
followed,  tho  dead  body  of  Formoeu*  was  taken  from  the  grave,  olothod 
in  the  papal  lubiiimcalA,  propped  up  to  a  chair,  and  tried  Ix^forc  a  coun- 
jtit,  and  the  preixisterous  and  iade««Qt  scene  oompleied  by  cutting  oDT 
of  tho  fingcm  of  tho  oorpeo  and  ousting  it  into  tho  Tiber;  but 
aphcD  himself  was  destined  to  exemplify  how  low  tho  pa]»icy  had 
]lci) :  he  was  thrown  into  prison  and  strangled.  In  the  conrso  of  Ave 
lyeara,  from  A.D.  898  to  A-D.  900,  Ave  pope.s  were  consecrated.  Leo  V., 
^trho  succeeded  in  A.D,  004,  was  in  less  than  two  months  thrown  into 
prison  by  Ohmtopbcr,  one  of  his  chaplains,  who  tisurpcH  his  place,  and 
who,  in  hiH  turn,  was  shortly  expelled  from  Kome  bv  Sergius  HI.,  who, 
by  the  aid  of  a  military  force,  seised  tho  pontificate,  A.D.  905.  This 
man,  oocordiog  to  tho  testimony  of  the  times,  lived  in  criminal  intcr- 
couTEc  witli  the  celebrated  prostitnte  Theodora,  who,  with  her  <hiughtcra 
,  Marozia  and  Tiioodora,  also  proetitaics,  exorcised  an  cxtraordinnry  con- 
trol over  him.  The  love  of  Theodora  was  also  shared  by  John  X. :  she 
8rst  gave  him  the  oichbishopric  of  Ravenna,  and  then  tnm.Hlated  htm  1o 
Boaic,  A.I).  915,  ns  pope.  John  was  uot  unauiwd  to  the  limes ;  he  or 
ganized  &  confederacy  which  perhaps  prevented  Borne  from  being  cap* 
Hired  by  the  Saracens,  and  the  world  was  astonished  and  cdiAed  l^  tho 
appearance  of  this  warlike  pontiff  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  By  tho 
lore  of  Theodora,  as  vras  said,  he  had  maiDtained  hinuself  in  the  papacy 

I  tor  fourteen  ycarv ;  by  the  intrigaes  and  hatred  of  her  daughter  Maroina 
bo  was  overthrown.  She  surprised  him  ia  the  liateran  Palace;  killed 
his  brother  Peter  before  his  (aoo ;  threw  him  into  prison,  when;  he  soon 
died,  smothered,  as  it  was  asserted,  with  a  pillow.  After  a  short  inter- 
val  Marozia  made  her  own  son  pope  as  Jolin  XI-,  A.D.  flSl.  Itany  aT 
firmed  that  Pope  Sorgius  wua  his  father,  but  sbo  lieraetf  inclined  lo  at- 
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tribute  Iiim  to  hcr^uabanj  Albc-ric,  wboee  brotbc-r  Guitlo  ebe  nabse* 
seqaently  nmrriud.  Auotiicr  ul'  lior  aoiu), -'U^Jc,  so  callcil  liuoi  bu 
supi>o5C(l  fulUur,  jeabua  of  bis  biolb«r  Jobo,  cast  hxm  and  tbeir  moiLrt 
Maroua  into  prison.    After  a  Umu  AJboric'a  son  was  t-lcctod  ;  >. 

1156;  beuatunieil  ibu  litltj  of  Juhit  XIT.,  Uie  amorotu  UsxoztA v- 

ing  given  a  eon  and  a  (rnuidsoa  to  tbe  papacy.  John  was  ouiy  mnHem 
yi»n  old  yrhen  be  thus  became  tbe  bead  of  Christendom.  His  reign 
vim  characterized  by  th«  moet  sbocking  iinmoTalilies,  so  that  tbe  £ib' 
peror  Otho  L  yraa  compelled  by  the  German  clergy  to  iatorfetfti  A  sya* 
od  WHS  summoiKKl  for  bis  trial  in  ibc  Church  ofSt.  Peter,  bofen  wluoh 
it  appeared  that  John  bad  received  bribes  for  the  consecnitioo  of  IhIi* 
ops,  tbul  bo  had  ordained  onn  who  was  btit  ten  years  old,  oud  bad  per> 
formed  that  ccrcmouy  orur  another  in  a  stable ;  he  rfaa  cha^nd  witb 
incest  witb  one  of  liis  father's  conoabines,  and  with  so  many  odalceriei 
that  thti  laierau  Palace  bad  become  a  brothel;  be  put  out  the  «yea  of 
one  ecclesjaslic  and  castrated  auolber,  both  dying  lu  consetioeitce  oC 
Uieir  injuries;  be  was  given  to  dninkcauesa,  gambUng,  and  the  iiiToc» 
tion  of  Jupit«r  and  Vcnns.  When  ciicd  to  appear  before  tbo  wmndU, 
ho  sent  word  that  "be  bad  gone  out  hunting;"  and  to  tbo  fatbere  who 
rctnoiiHt  rated  with  bim,  be  threateningly  remarkcxl  *'  that  Jadu,  u  well 
u  tho  otluT  disciples,  received  from  bis  roaster  tbe  power  of  biodng 
and  looHiug,  but  that,  oa  sood  aa  ho  proved  a  traitor  to  tbo  oommon 
caUKC,  thu  only  power  he  retained  was  that  of  binding  his  own  nock," 
Horcapon  ho  was  deposed,  and  Le'j  VIIL  elected  in  bis  stcftd,  A-D.  MS; 
but  suboequently  getting  the  upper  band,  ho  scizctl  his  anbagonista,  eat 
t^  the  band  of  one.  the  noee,  finger,  tongue  of  others.  Hifi  life  was 
ereotualiy  brought  to  an  end  by  the  vougcanoo  of  a  man  wboao  wifo  b« 
had  seduced. 

After  each  details  it  is  almost  aeedlew  to  nllado  to  tbo  ansabofsoe- 
cecding  popes:  to  relate  that  John  XUL  was  atiangled  in  prison;  that 
Bonifooo  Vn.  imprisoned  Benedict  VU.,  and  killed  him  by  stamiioor 
that  John  XIV.  was  secretly  put  U>  death  in  tbe  dongoons  of  the  CaaOe 
of  St.  Angulo ;  that  the  corpse  of  Boniface  waa  dragged  by  tbe  {MipBJMB 
through  the  streets.  The  sentiment  of  rovonmoo  for  the  acntta^  paih 
tiff;  nay,  cren  of  respect,  had  beoome  extinct  in  Borne;  tbn>aghc> 
rope  the  clergy  were  so  shocked  at  the  state  of  things,  that,  in  tii<  ir  in- 
di^atiou,  they  began  to  look  with  opprobatioD  on  tho  intaiotioo  of  tho 
Emperor  Otbo  to  lake  IVom  the  Italians  their  prinl^e  of  appotntiag 
tbo  successor  of  Sl  Fctcr,  und  <KvnOne  it  in  hia  own  liunily.  But  hb 
kinsman,  Givgory  Y.,  whom  he  phiced  on  tbo  poatifleal  ibrooc,  wua  very 
soon  conipcUod  by  tho  Ui^ninos  to  fly ;  his  uxoommonicaiions  and  f*- 

lifious  tbundcra  were  turned  iolo  dcrisioa  by  them;  thry-r — — rU 

acciuainted  with  tho  true  nature  of  those  tcrron ;  tboy 

hiud  tlu)  scenes.    A  terrible  pooishraent  awaited  ibo  AftU-jwpc  John 
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Xvl.  Olbo  retarncd  into  Italy,  eoized  him,  put  out  his  eyes,  cut  o£f  }m 
mxe  and  tongue,  and  sent  him  thmugh  the  Htrccts  mounted  on  bq  acs, 
with  bis  &C0  to  tho  tail,  and  a  wiuu-bladdtT  ou  hid  ht-iid.  It  soeomd 
impOA^blu  that  things  could  become  worse;  yet  Rome  h&d  still  to  see 
Benedict  IX.,  A.D.  1033,  a  boy  of  less  than  twelve  yeai*^  raised  to  tlio 
flpcmtolio  throne.  Of  this  pontiff)  one  of  his  successors,  Victor  III.,  de- 
dared  that  his  life  vas  so  sh&mcful,  so  fonl,  so  execrable,  that  he  shud- 
dered to  desciibe  it.  He  ruled  like  a  captain  of  b&nditti  lather  than 
a  prelate.    The  people  at  last,  unable  to  bear  hia  adulteries,  homicides, 

And  abominations  any  loncer,  rose  as&inst  him.    lade-  TiiaMMrbxiciuu 
..■',."/.       ,^  .,  ■■«(>.  A.au4i.iij 

apair  of  mamtaming  his  positioo,  be  put  up  the  papacy  ont^wT  vi. 

to  auction.    It  was  bought  by  a  preabytcr  named  John,  who  bocanu; 

Gwgoryn.,  A.D.  1045. 

More  than  a  thouwnd  ycnn  had  elapaed  since  tbe  birth  of  our  Savior, 
and  such  was  tho  coadition  of  Rome.  Well  may  the  his-  cmiriiNta  nvMii 
torian  shut  tho  annala  of  tliose  timca  in  disgust ;  well  may  *«  *•*  mvh'«7- 
tha  heart  of  the  Christian  sink  within  him  at  such  a  catalc^e  of  hide- 
ous Crimea  Wei!  may  he  ask,  Were  these  the  vioegercnta  of  God  ujioii 
earth— these,  who  had  truly  rcacbed  that  goal  beyond  which  the  last  ef- 
fort of  human  wickedness  can  not  pass? 

Not  until  several  conturies  after  ihesa  events  did  public  opinion  coioe 
to  the  true  and  philosophical  conclusion — the  total  rejection  Ttw  pMiowiitau 
of  the  divine  claims  of  tho  papacy.  For  a  time  the  evils  uiaiata. 
weic  attnbatc<l  to  Uio  manner  of  the  jvintifical  election,  as  if  that  could 
by  any  poeeibihty  intlocncc  the  descent  of  a  power  which  claimed  to  be 
anpomatuTal  and  under  tho  immediate  core  of  Ood.  Tho  manner  of 
election  wax  this.  The  Roman  occlcsiasiica  rcccnnincnded  a  candidate  to 
(ho  College  of  Cardinals;  their  choue  had  to  bo  ratified  by  Tbotvaihupiud 
Ute  populace  of  Rome,  and,  after  that,  the  emperor  muist  imt^ti^atm. 
give  his  appTorat.  There  were  thus  to  be  brought  Into  agreement  the 
inaohiaationB  of  tho  lower  ccdcaastice,  the  intrigues  of  tbe  cardinals, 
tbe  clamors  of  the  rabble  of  Rome,  and  the  policy  ofthe  emperor.  Such 
ft  ^etcm  must  inevitably  break  to  pieces  with  its  own  incongruities. 
Hioiigh  wc  may  wonder  that  men  failed  to  see  that  it  was  merely  a  hu- 
tuan  device,  we  can  not  wonder  that  the  cmpcrora  perceived  tbe  neccs- 
RJcy  nf  taking  the  appointments  into  their  own  bands,  and  that  Gregory 
Vn.  was  resolved  to  oon6ne  it  to  the  College  of  Cardinals,  tu  the  cxelu- 
sion  of  tho  emperor,  the  Roman  people,  and  even  of  the  real  of  Christen- 
dom — an  attempt  in  which  he  aucoeeded. 

No  one  can  stndy  tho  derclopment  of  the  Italian  eoclesiastical  power 
withoat  discovering  how  completely  it  depended  on  human  u«in»»  onBin 
ogcncy,  too  often  on  human  passion  and  inirigxiea ;  how  com-  "^  ""  f'"^ 
plctfjy  wanting  it  was  of  any  m-irk  of  ihe  Divine  construction  and  care 
•~tho  of&pting  of  man,  not  of  God,  and  thcrcforo  bearing  upon  it  Uio 
lioeamenta  of  human  pt^oos,  bumftn  riitucs,  and  htunon  sins, 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

DiaRCSf;tON  OH  THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  ABABtAKS  TO  THEIB  AGE 

KBASON. 

iKrixEscm  or  muncii.  iuru  tubocoii  Tnc  hmtobiams  *xo  nwi. 

Tit  iMtiUeli^lJJerttifiMnl  •t/dte  AraUant  U  fniJeJ  if  IJm  J\'«itorHi««  aul  At  Jttt*,m^i» 
an  lAt  mtdltMl IHrtctiom. — TU  HaMt  <r^ tKii  AK^ixa  ii  thtolofkal, 

Thmr  fitplacrmmt  ig  jVmiefeairc.^31k*  naiki»s  S^pm-ttitio*  and  fy»oraau. 
AfiUntim  of  tit  AtlMan*  witk  lit  Nrttoriaat  mJ  JewM. 
t«/.    rAd  A'utorwN*,  rAnr  rieriKtriiou,  okd  tie  t>iffutim  o/tktir  tdvin  Jdtai.—7i^  m- 

htrit  tf>t  M  Orttk  Altdkmt. 
Stik-^ruMionnGnxliMUiSmt.—7UAielfpiimt.~l'%aoiefikairiiperlmao/tS^^ 

wku  MpuvMa  iMioM/rmm  RtHfien^Th*  fSdit»i  tjf  Cndot.—ia  AiffrBMiw  tj  Qm. 

tiimtiat. 
StA-J-jTw***™  m  E^yplim  iWiei'«(.  — J(  ii  .Aun'W  on  Anatvmy  him/  fifnokyfj—lAMi^ 

IMU  sarf  ('iirarrtianf. —  Tlei^rrat  j4i-xaWriin  PigdHixat. 
td.  71«  .Avi«l  fAyncwu.^TMr  fnMvyNtrun  ytiMi  S^nrttilMB.—7Tirg /imad 

Tit  MNMMjMMrj  rf«dM<9  (*  J/«V*{^  Ntavmta^,  UU  JUufc  ^rt— TV  PIMMigMUr'*  . 
£W  «//•/<,  «<c 

TV  Araltt  9rigiaaU  uimtifie  CKtmitiry.  —  IHncctv  th  uronj  Aeidi,  notjiipru,  tic  — 
TKeir  ^bffieal  Idtat.  —  Appfy  CStmitOj  la  tAt  iVneUet  t^  Mtdiat.—A/prgmil  '/lU 
Cbtfilet  A«ncWR  lAe  £anumie  mauriat  md  lb  Jt^irdpeu  «ip«nMivaf  Sgtttm. 

The  military  operations  of  the  Arabians,  described  in  Cliapier  Xf, 
ovcnhrew  the  Byzaoliue  polilical  system,  i>reinal»irfly  closing  tiio  Age 
of  Kitilh  in  llieG&et;  tbetriiiiellactiialjirocedure  gave  rise  to  an  pqnnlly 
tmpmtuKfKd    important  result,  being  destined,  in  the  rnd,  to  cl"  ir 

ihtAmUuK.  of  Kaitb  in  tho  West  The  Saracens  not  only  dc»l. --_.<. v.  ^u 
Italian  oS^boot,  they  also  imptcased  chantctciistic  linenments  on  tho 
Age  of  Rooson  in  Kumpe. 

Evenis  Ro  important  make  it  necessary  for  mc  to  turn  aside  from  tbe 
special  deacriplion  of  Buropean  intellectual  advancement,  and  ofTer  a  di- 
graeion  on  Ibc  passage  of  the  Arabians  to  tbeir  Ago  of  Reason.  It  it 
tmpoBsibIc  foT  us  Co  undcretaud  tbcir  action  in  tbe  great  drama  nV^ntt 
to  be  performed  ualcsB  we  understand  tbe  cbaructer  tbey  bad  ti»i 

In  a  few  centuries  tbo  fanatics  of  Mobammed  had  oltogctlit-r  el,  :tik:'.<i 
TMrtaMbM-  thfcir  appcjiTOncc.  Great  pbUosophcrB,  pbyiadan.%  i:i:i,tiie- 
"**  ""f"^  loatidana,  aetronomeni,  alcbentsta,  gmmmariAtu,  had  ariata 
among  tbcm.  Tx^ttera  and  science,  in  all  their  ^'nrious  dopartmcoM^ 
were  ctiUirntcd.  * 

A  nalkin  atitred  to  ita  profoundcst  depths  by  warlike  emlgntiou,  mill 
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roady  to  rcoke/as  soou  as  ii  renclia)  a  period  of  repose,  s  rapid 
intelltxtual  advance,  maj  owe  tho  palU  iii  wUiub  it  is  Tinirwutxtvuro 
about  to  pasa  to  those  who  ore  id  the  position  of  poinung  p>><«. 
H  out,  or  of  ofiiciating  as  tcacbcrti.    The  teachers  of  the  Saraoena  irero 
the  NeAloriaiis  and  tbo  Jews. 

U  baa  been  remarkeil  iliat  Arabian  science  emej^ed  out  of  medicine, 
and  that  in  it«  cultivation  pbjrtdctaas  took  the  leail,its  beginningH  bo 
ing  in  the  purauit  of  alchemy.  In  this  chapter  I  havo  lo  Tntb  »runiinn  ar^ 
doBcnbc  the  origin  of  these  circumstances,  and  therefore  mdUM. ' 
must  consider  the  atato  of  Greek  aud  Egyptian  medioine,  and  relate 
bow,  Thererer  the  Byzantine  eystcm  conld  reach,  true  medio^il  philoso- 
phy  waa  dtaplaood  by  lelio  and  shrine-curing ;  and  bow  it  was,  that 
while  European  ideas  were  in  all  directions  rcposiog  on  the  unsubsuui' 
tiol  basia  of  the  sapematunil,  those  of  the  Somocna  were  resting  on  the 
solid  foundation  of  a  materia  support. 

When  the  Arabs  conquered  l^pt,  their  eondtiet  was  that  of  bigoted 
bnatics;  it  justiBcd  the  accusation  made  by  some  against  them,  that 
ihey  burned  the  Alexandrian  libtary  for  tile  purpose  of  beating  the 
batbs.  But  scarcely  were  tbey  settled  in  their  new  dominion  when  they 
exfaibilod  an  extraordinary  change  At  once  they  bocamo  loreis  aod 
eealous  cultiffatora  of  learning. 

The  Arab  [Kiwer  had  extended  in  two  directions,  and  had  bocn  sub- 
mitted to  two  ioQuencca.  Tn  Asia  it  bad  been  exposed  to  the  Nestori* 
ans,  in  ATrica  to  the  <Tuw»,  both  of  whom  had  suffered  pcrtccution  at 
Lhe  handa  of  the  Bvzontino  covcmment,  apparently  for  cw..r.»fiMr«i*» 
lhe  same  opinion  a.i  tliat  wbieli  had  now  established  tt-  J»-. 
solf  by  the  sword  of  Mohammed.  The  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God 
was  their  common  point  of  contact  On  this  they  could  readily  affili- 
ate, and  hold  in  common  dcteatation  the  trinitnrian  power  at  Conatan* 
tiBOplc.  He  who  is  suffering  tbc  penalties  of  the  law  as  a  heretic,  or 
who  u  pursued  by  judicial  pcrseculiou  as  ft  misbeliever,  will  readily 
oonsort  with  otheis  repnted  to  cherish  similar  inBdelttica.  Brought  into 
Qiuson  in  Aaia  with  the  Ncstoriao-t,  and  in  Africa  with  the  Alexandrian 
Jews,  the  Arabians  became  enthusiastic  admireis  of  learning. 

Not  that  there  was  between  the  threo  parties  ^ns  coolcscing  a  com- 
plete harmony  of  sentiment  in  the  theological  direction ;  for,  though  the 
Rcstorians  and  the  Jews  were  willing  to  aooept  one  half  ^^,e^  tmotam 
of  the  Arabian  dogma,  that  there  is  but  one  God,  they  '»*«"»«ir«»* 
could  not  ikltogcther  commit  themselTcs  on  the  other,  that  Mohammed 
ii  his  Prophet.  Perhaps  catm&goment  on  tJiia  pwnt  might  have  oriacn, 
but  fortunately  a  rem.-\rkab1c  eircumstance  opened  the  way  for  a  com- 
plete understanding  between  them.  Almost  from  the  beginning  the 
Neslotiaua  had  devoted  theinselTes  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  had 
paid  much  atteation  to  the  atmoture  and  diseases  of  the  body  of  man; 
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the  Jews  for  long  Iiad  prodaced  distiDguiabed  jfbjaicaanB.  Tbew  medi* 
cal  studies  prtaL-nuxI,  cliereibre,  a  Deutnd  groiuid  oa  wliicb  tbo  Uina 
Ijortics  oou3d  intellectually  tmito  in  h&rmonv;  luad  so  tlioroughlj-  did 
tbo  Arolnans  affiliate  witb  these  their  icBchers,  that  tbcy  acquired  Crocik 
them  a  tihatacteristic  nieutal  pbyHiognomy.  Their  pbysicians  wen  their 
great  philoeopherg ;  their  medical  oollcgca  wero  their  foci  of  learning. 
While  the  Byzantines  obUtcrutud  soiciica  id  theology,  the  R^pw^mii  U- 
lumiiiatcd  it  by  medicine. 

When  CoiuumtiDe  the  Great  and  his  suoceasora,  under  ooolcfioMtod 
infloeDoe,  hod  declared  themselves  thu  eaemiea  of  worldly  lcaniiDg,i> 
■yimarriwfw-  become  neoeesary  for  the  clergy  to  assume  the  doty  of 
riMfrfMiidM.  eedng  to  the  physical  as  well  as  the  religious  conditiaa 
<ii  the  people.  It  was  unsuitod  to  the  state  of  thinga  that  physictaoSt 
whose  philosophical  tendencies  inclined  them  to  the  pofifan  party,  sbottld 
be  niiy  longor  endured.  Their  education  in  the  Asclepions  itnpattnd  lo 
them  ideas  in  opposCton  to  the  new  events  An  edict  of  CouatantiiiB 
suppressed  those  establishmeDts,  ample  provision  being,  however^  mads 
fcR*  replacing  them  with  otlurrs  more  agreeable  to  the  gcoiua  of  Chns* 
tianity.  Hospitals  and  benevolent  organizations  were  foanded  in  the 
chief  cities,  and  richly  endowed  witb  money  and  lands.  la  thcM  mcr* 
MtMaiknidpA-  c''"'  Undertakings  the  empress-mother,  Uelanfl,  was  difr 
flt«hMUi«.  tinguished,  her  exatnple  being  foUowod-by  many  high- 

bora  ladies.  The  heart  of  women,  which  is  naturally  open  to  Uio  dat>> , 
late  and  afilictcd,  soon  gives  active  cxprcssioa  to  its  Er^mpathiea  when  il 
is  sanctified  by  a  gentle  Christinn  faith.  In  this,  its  legiumatc  dinoUoi^ 
ChriEtianity  oould  displity  its  malcbleEs  benevolence  nod  cliarities.  Ob> 
ganizations  were  introduced  ujwn  the  moKt  extensive  and  varied  scale; 
one  hod  charge  of  fouDdlings,  aDoiher  of  orphans,  another  of  tlie  poot 
We  have  alatuly  alluded  to  the  parabolani  or  visitoia,  and  of  tha  man- 
ner in  wbi4;h  tliey  were  diverted  from  their  original  intmL 

But,  noble  as  were  these  charities,  they  Uborcd  under  oa  osEuntial  de- 
fect in  having  nabsdtated  for  educated  physiciaQa  well-meaning  but  un- 
skillful ecclcnaKtics.  The  destruction  of  the  Aaolepiona  was  not  aiund- 
ed  by  any  saitahly  extensive  measores  for  insuring  professional  edoofr 
OfM)iw3  aa  too  ti*n-  The  sick  who  were  placed  in  the  benevolent  inslita- 
■*""  ■"''  tioos  were,  at  the  bert,  rather  under  Uie  caro  of  kind  nutws 
than  tutdor  the  advioe  of  pbysioians;  and  the  onRMM^ntmccs  are  svea  in 
the  graduiiDy  incrcasmg  crcilnlity  and  imp05tiirc  of  succeeding^  agea^ 
until,  at  len^'th,  ihere  was  an  almost  universal  reliance  on  mitaodooa 
interventions.  Foticfaee,  nnid  to  bo  the  relies  of  saints,  bnt  no  better 
than  those  of  tmiucal  Africa,  wera  believed  to  cun3  erenr  dutonkr. 
To  the  shriuce  of  saints  crowds  repaired  as  tbcy  had  at  ono  time  to  ilw 
lemplen  of  .^lualapiiu.  The  won^ipeis  remaitied,  though  the  uome  of 
the  diviiuty  was  changed. 
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cly  were  the  Aaclcpions  dosed,  the  boIiooU  of  philoeopby  pro- 
_^  hibitcd,  ibe  libr&nca  dispersed  or  destroyed,  learning  bnuid-  cmiactf  ii- 
B  ed  AS  toA^c  or  punished  as  treason,  philoeopbere  driven  into  m^dS'iS^ ' 
exile  uid  as  a  class  extenntnaicd,  wbea  it  became  apparent  '"">*')'' 
that  a  void  bad  been,  created  vbich  it  was  incumbeDt  on  the  victors  to 
£U.    Among  tbo  great  preiatoa,  who  was  there  to  stand  in  tbc  place  of 
tbou  moa  wboao  achievements  had  gloriBud  tJiv  bumau  rucv?    Wbo 
^  me  to  succeed  to  Archimedes,  Ilippai-chuii,  Euclid,  Heropliilim,  Eratos- 
^ptbBtMw?  who  to  Plato  and  Aristotle?    The  quackeries  of  miracle-care, 
^^  ahriiie^nre,  relic-cure,  were  destined  to  edipac  the  geDius  of  nippoo* 
rates,  and  near!;  two  thooaand  years  to  intervene  between  Artrliimedes 
B  IDX^  NewtoD,  nearly  seventeen  hundred  between  Hipparcbus  and  Kep- 
lor.    A  dismal  interval  of  almost  twenty  ccnturtes  parts  llero,  whose 
first  stcnm-enginc  revolved  in  the  Scmpion,  from  James  Watt,  who  has 
B  nnroluuoaizod  the  industry  of  the  world    What  n  fearfal  blank  I    Yet 
W  HOC  a  blank,  for  it  bad  its  products — bundreda  of  j>atriHLic  foUoK  filled 
with  obaoleto  speculation,  oppressing  the  ahclves  of  autiqae  Ubrarica,  en- 
veloped in  dofltf  and  awaiting  the  worm. 
^      Never  was  a  more  diaoatronft  policy  adopted  than  the  Byzantine  Bup- 
H  prtssion  of  profane  learning.     It  in  scarcely  possible  now  to  re-  i^,  dcrim- 
~  alizo  Uic  mental  degradation  pnxluced  when  that  system  wtt»  **•""*»■ 

*At  iUt  buighL  Many  of  the  noblest  philosophical  and  acicniiSo  works 
of  ontitjutty  disappearcil  from  the  language  in  which  they  had  been 
writirn,  and  were  only  recovered,  for  the  use  of  later  nud  botl*r  ages, 
flroiti  Irauidations  which  the  Saracens  bad  made  into  Arabia  The  inso- 
lent awumpbicm.  of  wisdom  by  thoso  who  held  the  sword  crashed  every 
inlellcetual  a^iration.    Yet,  though  triumphant  for  a  time,  this  policy 

tlieoe))!ianly  contained  the  seeds  of  ila  own  ignominious  dealmetiou.  An 
inimtablu  duy  most  oomo  when  so  grievous  a  wrong  to  the  human  race 
mu»t  bi.-  exposed,  and  execrated,  and  punished — a  day  in  which  the 
poems  of  ilomer  would  oocc  more  bo  read,  the  immortal  statues  of  the 
Onok  Kulptors  flad  worshipers,  and  the  dcmoniitrations  of  tucnftty  «# um 
BtLclid  a  ooosenting  intellect.  But  that  unfortunate,  that  vrmntiMtp^tm. 
andnoious  policy  of  usurpation  once  entered  upon,  there  was  no  going 
hock.  He  who  is  intidliblo  most  needs  be  tmmatablu.  In  its  very  na- 
ture the  action  implied  compulsion,  compulsion  impUed  the  possession 
n  of  power,  and  tbo  wliolc  policy  insured  an  exfdosioQ  tbo  momciit  that 
|H  the  means  of  compression  should  be  weak. 

^1  It  is  said  that  when  the  Saracens  captured' Alexandria,  their  victorious 
jH  general  sent  to  the  khulif  to  know  his  pleasure  respecting  the  library. 
**  The  answer  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  age.  "  If  the  books  arc  confirroa- 
^  toryof  the  Koran,  tbeyarosupcrflaoufl;  if  contradictory,  they  mBaur<am 
H  are  pamicirtoa.  Lei  them*bo  burnt."  At  this  moment,  to  all  "•»***«** 
'     bonum  ^pearance,  the  Mohammedan  autocrat  was  on  the  poiol  of  join* 
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ing  iu  ihe  evil  policy  or  the  Byzantine  sovereign.  But  rurtuiuitcly 
will)  but  t.bo  iuijiuliM  of  a  momeot,  rectified  forthwith,  luid  a  tiublu  voai 
of  action  was  sood  pursued.  The  Arub  iocorporat^  tato  bb  liicrataie 
Um  wtBdotn  of  tboec  ho  bad  oooquered.  la  thou  concc<Lu]g  to  knoiH- 
■mMUirdiev  <^eo  *>  &M  <uid  ooembamwed  carcor,  and,  iosind  oC  n- 
«okUf  FVDoC  phasing,  encouragiog  to  iba  uiinodt  all  kinds  of  Icutueg; 
did  thu  Konin  take  aay  barm?  It  was  a  high  statesmajiship  wbiefa, 
olmosc  Irum  the  begintiing  of  tho  imptUso  from  Mecca,  boand  down  to 
a  narrow,  easily  coiiiprcliende^I,  and  easily  expressed  dogma  tbc  cxootad 
belief;  and  in  dl  other  particuliirs  kt  tbo  bumau  mtnd  go  free 

In  tUo  preceding  parogrsphu  I  have  criticised  the  course  of  events, 
condeniuing  or  applauding  the  actions  and  the  actors  as  circumstanoot 
aocm  to  niqainr,  herein  following  the  uitual  course,  which  implies  that 
men  cun  conlnit  a/hiirs,  and  that  the  agent  is  to  lie  held  rceponsibli'  for 
7* ■'^**>j;^  his  deod.  Wo  have,  however,  only  to  consider  the  coani 
a*iUt.  of  our  ovn  lives  to  be  aatisfied  to  how  limiled  on  extent 

such  is  the  case.  We  are,  as  we  oft^i  say,  the  creatures  of  circntU' 
ttaaccB.  In  that  expresaon  there  is  n  higher  philosophy  than  might  at 
fint  sight  appear.  Oor  actions  aro  not  the  pure  and  unmingled  reaahi 
of  our  desires ;  they  are  the  ofikpring  of  many  varioua  and  nix«l  oo*' 
dilions.  In  thnt  which  seems  to  be  the  most  voluntary  dcxsition  iheiv  eo* 
ters  much  tlial  in  altogether  involuntary — more,  perhaps,  than  wo  gea* 
erally  suppoae.  And,  iu  like  manner,  tboae  who  arc  imagined  la  Ljltq 
exercised  on  irrcaponaible  and  spontaneous  influence  in  determiniog 
publio  policy,  and  thereby  fixing  the  fate  of  nations,  will  be  found, 
when  wu  uudeislnnd  Oicir  poailion  more  correclly,  to  have  been  the  eia^ 
tui>w  of  circumstatMrea  altogether  independent  and  irrespective  of  them 
— ^jircumslanocs  which  they  never  created,  of  whoso  influeooo  thiiy  only 
availed  themselves.  They  wero  placed  in  &  ciurcut  which  drilled  than 
irresistibly  along. 

Prom  Uiis  more  accurate  point  of  view  wo  should  therefore  (»D8id«r 
tbo  coarse  of  these  ovonts,  recognizing  the  principle  thai  tho  aflairs  of 
men  pass  forward  in  a  determinate  way,  expanding  and  unfolding  ihciO' 
eelTfiL  And  hence  we  sco  that  the  things  of  which  wo  havo  spoken  aa 
though  they  were  mnttere  of  choice  were,  in  reality,  fonscd  upon  ibor 
apparent  aathore  by  tlie  necesaty  of  the  timesL  But,  in  truth,  ikary 
sboald  be  considoiod  as  tlio  presentations  of  a  ocriain  phase  of  lift 
which  natiorLi  in  ilioir  onward  course  sooner  or  later  asBume*  In  t)w 
individuiii,  bow  well  we  know  thai  a  sober  moderation,  of  adion,  an  »p- 
pTOpriabo  gravity  of  demeanor,  belong  to  Oio  mature  period  of  Lfb ;  a 
ohange  from  the  wanton  willlYdnosB  of  youth,  wliich  may  bo  ushered  in, 
or  itjt  beginning  marked,  by  many  accidental  inddenta:  in  one  perhaps 
by  domestic  licreavemcnta,  in  anoUior  by  lite  loot  of  Ibrtune,  in  a  third 

■)1  health.    We  aro  correct  enoogh  in  imputing  to  auch  trials  tho 
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Cbaogo  of  cbanictcr,  bat  wc  never  deceive  ourselves  hy  supposing  ibea 
it  would  luve  niilcU  to  lake  plaix;  butl  iLiosu  ciruumstances  oot  occiirriML 
Tlicro  nins  an  irresistible  desiiuy  i»  tbc  midst  o(  ail  these  ricisMiades. 

Wc  may  ihcn^foiv  bu  natisiied  tbui^  wbatevcr  may  hnvc  been  tlic  par- 
ticuUr  form  of  ibe  eveuut  of  wbicb  we  bave  bad  ueeasion  B»«»iioin*»fcto 
to  speak,  ibeirorderofsucceasion  waaamatlfir  of  destiny,  '>»'-™wd  *»>*». 
and  altogctbor  beyond  tbo  rvacb  of  any  individual.  We  luay  condemn 
ibe  Byzantine  monarchy  or  applaud  tbo  Arabian  kbalifs — our  blamo 
and  our  praise  must  be  set  at  their  proper  value.  Europo  was  passiug 
Stoat  ita  Ago  of  Inquiry  lo  its  Age  of  Faitb.  Id  such  a  tniDsitiun  the 
(pradeeiined  underlies  tlio  voliuitary.  There  arc  analo^es  between  the 
Jifii  of  nntioiis  and  that  of  on  individual,  wlio,  tbough  ho  may  bo  in  one 
rospect  ilie  maker  of  bis  Own  fortunes  for  happiueas  or  for  miscrj-,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  though  ho  remiiins  boru  or  goes  there,  as  his  inclina- 
lions  prompt^  though,  ho  does  this  or  abstains  from  that,  as  be  ehooaea^ 
b  ncvertlielura  held  fast  by  au  inexorable  fate—a  &te  which  brought 
him  imo  the  world  involuntarily  so  far  as  ho  was  concerned,  whicli 
presses  bim  forward  through  a  definite  career,  the  stages  of  which  are 
absolutely  invariable — infancy,  childhood,  youth,  maturity,  old  age,  vith 
all  ibeir  ehnmcteristic  octiaos  and  [Missions,  and  whicli  ivmoves  bim  from 
the  flcene  at  the  np[X)inted  time,  iu  UMMt  cases  against  Lis  will.  So  also  it 
ia  with  nations;  the  voluntary  is  only  the  outward  semblance,  covering, 
but  hardly  biding  the  predetermined.  Over  tlie  events  of  life  we  may 
have  &  control,  but  none  wbatevcr  over  the  taw  of  its  progress.  There 
ia  a  geometry  that  applies  to  nations,  so  equation  of  their  curve  of  ad- 
vance.   Th^  no  mortal  man  can  touch. 

Wo  have  now  to  examine  in  what  manner  the  glimmering  lamp  of 
knowledge  was  auataincd  when  it  was  ail  but  ready  to  die  out.  Anu»B  mtam 
By  tho  Arabians  it  was  handed  down  to  vs.  Tbc  grotesque  —n»rf 
forma  of  some  of  those  who  took  charge  of  it  are  not  without  interest. 
They  exhibit  a  strange  mixture  of  tbc  Neoplatoniat,  the  Pantheist,  ibo  Mo- 
hammedan, tbe  Christian.  In  such  untoward  times,  it  was  perhaps  need* 
ful  that  the  strongest  paauons  of  men  should  be  excited  aod  science  stim- 
olaiod  by  inquiries  for  methothi  of  turning  lend  into  gold, orof  prolonging 
lilb  indeOnitely.  We  have  now  to  deal  with  tbe  philosopher's  stone,  the 
dixir  vitte,  tbe  powder  of  projection,  ma^cal  mirrors,  pcrpetn.-d  lamps^ 
the  tmnsmutalion  of  mclals.  In  smoky  caverns  under  ground,  where 
the  great  work  is  stealthily  carried  on,  the  alchemist  and  h\A  familiar 
are  bu.'ty  with  their  alembics,  cureubitcs,  and  pelicans,  maintaining  their 
flreii  lor  so  many  years  tlL-xt  salamanders  are  asserted  tu  be  born  iu 
tbem. 

Experimental  science  wafi  thus  restored,  though  tinder  a  very  strange 
aapoct,  by  tlie  Ambiams.  AJrcady  it  displayed  its  connection  with 
mcdiciDO — a  coniiccti<Ri  derived  from  the  inQaenoe  of  tbo  Neatorians 
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and  the  Jcirs.     It  Js  neoeanry  for  us  tci  oonaider  bricfl^r  the 
of  e^,  and  of  the  XcHtonauB  first. 

In  Chapter  IX,  wc  have  related  tie  rivalries  of  Cyril,  the  BUbop 
Alcxaxidno,  atid  Nustoritu,  ibu  BUhop  of  Coostantuu^le.  The 
TtaKMMfMK  logical  point  of  their  qaarrcl  was  whether  it  is  right  to  nh 
gard  the  Virgin  Marjr  aa  the  moiher  of  God.  To  an  Egyptian  atilt 
tainted  with  antique  superatition,  there  was  notbiog  ebockiug  in  mcb  ■ 
doctrine.  Ilia  was  the  oouutry  of  Isis.  St.  Cyril,  who  is  to  bo  looked 
upon  (IS  n  mere  ecclesiastical  demogogue,  fonnd  his  purposes  aaswerad 
in  adopting  it  without  any  scrapie.  But  in  Greece  tliero  still  lemainad 
tncos  of  the  old  pbilusophy.  A  recollection  of  the  ideas  of  Plato  liod 
not  altogether  died  out.  There  were  some  by  wliom  it  was  not  pon* 
blc  for  the  Egyptian  doctrine  to  be  receired.  Suoh,  peHiap<i,  was  N«t> 
toriua,  whose  sincerity  was  finally  approved  by  an  eiidurauco  of  peisfr- 
cutions,  by  bis  sufferings,  and  his  death.  He  and  bis  folk>wer8,inciiitiDg 
on  the  phiin  inference  oftheloKlTerec  of  the  iirst  chapter  of  St.  Matlhei^ 
together  with  the  My-fiilh  and  tiftr-Eixth  ver»c«  of  the  tbirtocnth  uf  the 
Btrao  Gospel,  could  never  be  brought  to  on  actnowledgmeni  of  the  p«^ 
TtN^dtBTiievir-  pciual  vifginity  of  the  new  queen  of  hejiven.  Wc  hi¥« 
tf  bMM."^  described  the  issue  of  the  Council  of  Kphesns:  the  Egyp- 
tian faction  gained  the  victory,  tbe  aid  of  court  fcmnlai  being  called 
in,  and  Ncatorius,  being  deposed  from  his  o£5ce,  was  dnveti,  with  Uii! 
friends,  into  cxilo.  The  philoeopbical  lendcncy  of  the  vaoqaifbod  was 
BOOQ  indicated  by  their  actioiiB.  While  their  leader  waa  lomenled  in 
an  African  oasis,  many  of  them  emigrate*!  to  the  Euphrates,  and  fouiid- 
od  the  Chahlsc-an  Church.  L'ndcr  its  an.spiceEi  the  college  at  EdoHit 
with  several  connected  echools,  arose.  In  these  wt-ro  tranalated  lolo 
Syrioc  many  Greek  and  Latin  works,  as  those  of  Aristotle  and  Plioy. 
It  was  the  Nestorians  who,  in  connection  with  the  Jews,  founded  tho 
iiM9b«ia  kmi-  medical  college  of  Djondesabour,  and  Aret  instiinted  a  tfj»- 
•**■■"''■'  torn  of  acadcmioal  bonots  which  baa  descended  tw  oor 
tames.  It  me  the  Nestorians  who  were  tK>t  only  permitted  by  the 
kbalife  tbe  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  even  intmntcd  mih  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  great  Moliammcdan  families,  a  libcrali> 
ty  in  Ktriking  contrast  to  the  fanaticism  of  Europe.  Tlie  Kbaltf  Alraa* 
Tu.  Ani-  •«-  '^^i*'  went  so  (ar  as  even  to  place  all  his  public  schools  uitder 
wc  i>iih  a,m.  ji^5  superintendence  of  John  Sfflsu^  one  of  that  sect  Dit- 
der  the  auspices  of  these  leamod  men  the  Aralaan  oeademtea  werri  fnr- 
nishcd  with  traotlations  of  GrecJc  authors,  and  vast  Ubranes  vero  ool- 
Icctcd  in  Asia. 

Through  this  connection  with  the  Amba,  Nrstoriao  mianonoriea  Ibuxl 
means  to  disseminate  their  form  of  Christjaoily  «U  oViT 
Aaia,  as  far  aa  Ualahar  and  Chin.    The  anoocnfU  in- 
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tDgnes  of  the  Kgyptian  politician!!  at  Ephcsus  had  no  influence  in  tbose 
teotole  countrits,  the  Aaialic  churches  of  the  Nestomn  atid  Jacobite  per- 
(•MDOS  outuambering  eventually  all  the  European  Christians  of  the 
8nek  itncl  Roman  churcbea  combintMl.  In  latur  timed  the  papal  gov- 
cnmenihas  made  great  cxcrtious  to  bring  about  &a  undorstandlng  with 
ikcm,  but  in  vain. 

Tlie  expulsion  of  this  party  froni  Conatantinoplc  was  accomplished 

If  the  same  persons  and  policy  cuncomvd  in  destroying  pbilosopbjr  in 

Alixiadria.    5t.  Cyril  wits  t^e  Tepr«sentAtivo  of  an  illiterate  and  ua- 

KraiKiloua  faction  th.it  hftfl  come  into  the  possession  of  uid  |i»«»o,ijoi» 

power  tlirough  intrigues  with  tbo  females  of  the  imperial  '"''"''^•»- 

ttNin,  and  bribery  of  eunuchs  and  parasites.    The  same  spirit  that  had 

Vnudorcd  Hypatia  tormented  Ncstorius  to  death.     Of  the  contending 

{■KrttcB,  ODU  vtas  respectable  and  \ritli  a  tincture  of  learatng,  the  other 

^orant,  and  not  hesitating  at  the  employment  of  brute  force,  deportft- 

*'on,  aaaaadaatioD.     Unfortunately  for  the  world,  the  unscrupuloua  party 

c**-ried  the  day. 

2]y  iheir  descent^  the  Nestorinns  had  become  the  depoataries  of  tbe 

5}*i(»r8ek  medical  science.     Its  great  names  they  revered,  itnr  lebcrmiw 

*-  «*ey  tiolloctcd,  with  the  utmost  aasidmly,  whatever  works  cioo. 

[^*^ined  on  medical  topics*,  whether  of  a  Greek  or  Alexandrian  origin, 

^'^^ta  tbo  writingn  of  HippMratpji,  called,  with  affectionate  veneration  by 

^  ^*«  ■occeasois,  *'  The  Divine  Old  Man,"  down  to  tbose  of  the  Ptolemaic 

*^liool. 

Greek  medicine  arose  in  the  temples  of  ^BCuUpios,  whither  the 
**ick  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting  for  the  oasistftQoe  of  the  god.    It 
^oca  not  appear  that  any  foe  waa  exacted  for  the  celestial  advica; 
■>m  iho  gratitude  of  tbe  patient  was  frequently  displayed  2T"'"^Si. 
«>y  optional  giA«,  and  votive  tablets  prt-sented  to  the  tern*  pim* 
)kle,  setting  forth  the  circumstancat  of  the  caDc,  were  of  value  to  those 
^spoiiod  to  enter  on  the  study  thereof.    The  AsclepioDS  thus  became 
l>otii  hoapiialfl  and  schools.     They  exercised,  from  their  position,  b 
'%ondency  to  incorporate  medical  and  ecuteaiastical  pursuits.    At  thie 
lime  il  waa  universally  believed  that  every  sickness  waa  due  to  tbe 
'mnger  of  some  offended  god,  and  especially  was  this  supposed  to  be  the 
QB80  in  epidemics  and  plagues.     Such  a  paralyzing  notion  was  necee- 
Murily  inconsistent  with  any  attempt  at  the  relief  oi'  communities  by  tbo 
vxercise  of  eamiary  measures.    In  our  times  it  is  still  difficult  to  remove 
from  the  minds  of  the  illiterate  classes  this  ancient  opinion,  or  to  con- 
TincB  tbcm  that  under  such  visitations  we  ought  to  help  ourselves,  and 
not  expect  relief  by  penance  and  supplications,  unless  wc  join  there- 
with rigorous  personal,  domestic,  mu[iieipal  cleanliness,  fresh  air,  and 
light.   Tbetheologicaldootrineoftbe  nature  of  disease  in-  [['"^SSSiliESI 
dicated  its  means  of  cure.    For  Uippoerstes  was  reserved  rretr 
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tbe  great  gloi7  of  dcstrojring  tbem  both,  replacing  tbem  hj  mora  piacti' 
cb]  and  material  ideas,  and,  iTom  the  vutivu  tablcUs,  traditions,  ium]  otlicT 
sourocs,  together  m\h  bis  ovrn  admirable  obsen'atioDs,  oouipiling  a  bodj 
of  medicine.  The  n&xseMy  consequeooe  of  his  great  suooew  wis  tbc 
separaUon  of  tbe  pursuits  of  the  pbyiiician  fiom  those  uf  tlic  priest  Not 
that  so  great  a  revolution,  impljing  the  diversion  of  profitable  gaiu 
ilrom  the  ancient  chonuel,  could  have  been  accompliabed  nitbooi  a 
elrag^le.  We  should  reverence  the  memory  of  ilippocratea  ior  tbe 
complete  manner  in  which  ho  effected  that  object. 

Of  iho  works  attributed  to  Ilippocrates,  many  are  doabtlen  tlu>  pro- 
duaion  of  his  fiunily,  his  descendants,  or  his  pupils.  The  iitdacemeQla 
wrtitae.<*u*-  to  literary  forgery  in  the  limes  of  the  PtoIcmicM,  who  paid 
f^'^  very  high  prices  for  books  of  rcputAtioD,  has  be«n  the  cwas 

of  mnch  difficulty  among  oritics  in  determining  such  questions  of  an- 
tborahip.  The  vrorks  indisputably  written  by  Hippoctaua  display  an 
extent  of  knowledge  answering  to  the  authority  of  his  name:  his  virld 
deflcriptioDB  have  never  been  excelled,  if  indeed  they  baTO  ever  boea 
equaled.  The  Ilippocratic  face  of  the  dying  is  still  retained  in  our 
medical  treatises  io  the  original  ternw,  without  any  improvcmont 

In  bis  medical  doctrine,  Ilippocmics  starts  with  the  postulate  that  the 
ibfttatan.  body  is  composed  of  tlic  four  elements.  Froaf  tbcBC  are  form- 
ed the  four  cardinal  hamom.  He  thinks  thai  tho  humors  arc  liable  to 
Undergo  change;  that  health  consists  in  their  right  copstituiiun  and 
proper  adjuelmeot  as  to  quantity ;  disease  in  their  impurities  and  in- 
equalities; that  tho  disordered  humois  undergo  spoutanoous  cbangts  or 
ooction,  a  process  requiring  time,  and  hence  tbe  expUnatioD  of  oritkal 
days  and  critical  diachargca.  Tha  primitive  disturUknco  uf  iJie  liumon 
bo  attributed  to  a  great  rariety  of  causcSt  cltiefly  to  tlic  inQuvnceof  ear- 
rounding  physical  circumstances,  such  as  heat,  cold,  air,  water.  Unlike 
his  contemporaries,  be  did  not  impute  all  tho  a0IicL)OQs  of  man  to  tha 
anger  of  tbe  goAe.  Along  with  those  influences  of  an  external  kind,  he 
studied  the  special  peculiarities  of  tho  human  system,  bow  it  k  modi- 
ft«d  by  climate  and  manner  of  life,  exhibiting  different  predispoatiaai 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  He  believed  that  the  innato  htatt  of  the 
body  varies  with  the  period  of  life,  being  greatest  in  infiuicy  aod  Icaa 
in  old  age,  and  that  hcnoo  morbific  agents  alTcct  us  with  gruater  or  \tm 
fiioilify  at  difierent  times.  Pot  this  reason  it  is  that  the  pbyaksim 
riioold  attend  very  closely  to  thf:  condition  of  tliose  in  whom  he  is  io- 
lerested  as  rcspccis  their  diet  and  exercise,  for  thereby  be  '  ■  ' '  -^i 
only  to  regulate  their  general  susceptibility,  but  also  k>  uxti  .A 

over  tho  oouine  of  their  diseases. 

Re/taring  diseases  ir  - '••}  to  the  ormdition  or  distribii' 

buiaora,  for  he  n^ganl.  lUoq  as  tho  paBsing  of  bloou 
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not  praviously  oootaiaiug  ii,  h«  oonsldcts  that  to  long  as  those  liquidi 
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QiDcvi^  tlie  rfBtem  in  an  uDTiatural  or  adulterated  State,  disease  continocs; 
bat  an  ibcy  fenneut  or  undergo  coctioa,  vaxious  characteriatic  symptoms 
^ipear,  aud,  when  Uicir  elaboration  is  coinplctc<l,  titcj  are  discharged  by 
fenjiiration  or  other  accretions,  by  alvine  dejections,  etc    But  whew 
•kIi  a  general  relief  of  the  system  is  not  accomplished,  the  peccant  h«- 
■an  nav  be  localized  in  some  particular  organ  or  Rpecinl  portion,  and 
ttyiipelatoHS  jnfiammntion,  mortifictition,  or  other  such  manifestatioos 
It  is  in  aiding  ttiii)  elimination  from  the  system  tliat  the  ph^'S- 
may  signally  manliest  bis  skill.     His  power  is  displayed  much 
ttoro  at  this  epoch  than  by  tho  control  he  can  exert  over  the  process  of 
ttotion.     Now  may  ho  invoice  the  virtues  of  the  hellebores,  the  white 
■od  the  black;  now  may  he  use  elatcrium.    The  critical  days  which 
toswer  ta  the  periods  of  the  process  of  coclion  are  to  be  watched  with 
■ttxiety,  and  the  correspondence  of  the  state  of  llie  patient  with  the  ex- 
pected condition  which  ho  ought  to  show  at  those  epochs  aficertained. 
Hence  the  physician  may  be  able  to  predict  the  probable  course  of 
***<s  disease  during  tho  romaintler  of  its  career,  and  gather  tnie  notions 
**  to  the  practice  it  would  be  best  for  him  to  pursue  to  aid  Nature  in 
"**■  operaiiona. 

It  thus  appeara  that  the  practice  of  medicine  vi  the  hands  of  Hippoc- 
^*«  had  lefercnco  rather  to  the  cooraa  or  career  of  disease  tn»  mmn  m 
^*5»n  to  the  special  nature  thereof.  Jlothing  more  than  this  '''•i™»'«- 
^-ftst^rly  conception  is  wanted  to  impress  us  with  his  surprising  scien- 
^Qc  power.  He  watches  the  manner  in  which  the  humors  are  under- 
&king  their  fenncnting  coction,  the  phenomena  displayed  in  the  critical 
***ya,  the  aspect  and  natnrc  of  tlic  critical  discharges.  He  docs  not  at- 
^^mpt  to  check  the  process  goiog  on,  but  simply  to  assist  the  natural 
Opcrution. 

Wlien  wo  consider  the  poriod  at  which  Hippocrates  lived,  B.C.  400, 
^nd  ihw  circumstances  under  which  he  had  studied  medicine,  we  can  not 
il  to  admire  the  very  great  advance  he  made.     Hie  merit  is  conspicu- 
in  r^ecting  the  superstitious  tendency  of  his  times  by  teaching  Lis 
tplos  to  impute  a  proper  agency  to  physical  causes.     He  altogether 
^JBcardod  the  imaginary  influences  then  in  vogue.     For  the  gods  he  sub- 
attttntod,  with  singular  felicity,  impersonal  Nature.     It  was  the  interest 
^f  those  who  were  connuclcd  with  the  temples  of  .^eculapius  to  refer  oil 
the  diaiasc^s  of  men  to  supernatural  agency;  their  doctrine  being  that 
«v%ry  affliction  should  bo  attributed  to  the  anger  of  some  offended  god, 
and  restoration  to  health  magt  certainly  procured  by  ooncUiating  his 
power.     So  far,  then,  as  such  interests  were  concerned,  any  conlradic- 
limi  of  those  doctrines,  any  substitution  of  the  material  for  tho  super- 
natural,  must  needs  have  met  with  rcpruhcn&ion.     Yet  such  oppoaitioo 
aaems  in  no  respect  to  have  weighed  with  this  great  phynoian,  who  de- 
veloped bis  theory  and  pursued  his  practice  without  giving  himself  any 
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coQoem  in  thkt  respect.  He  bequeathed  an  example  to  oil  vbo  shoa3d 
fluooeed  bim  in  liia  noble  profession,  and  laugbt  thutn  uoi  to  lieaiiah:  fn 
encooDtering  the  prejudices  aod  passions  of  ibe  present  for  lite  nlca  of 
tlic  truth,  and  to  trust  for  tiiclr  ruward  in  the  just  upprcdation  of  »  fu* 
tore  age. 

With  saeh  remarks  vre  m&y  assert  thia  the  medical  philo»opbjr  of 
Hippocrates  is  vrorthy  of  our  highest  admimtioii,  since  it  exbibita  tlM 
lib«M«rtorb  scicntlfio  condilioiia  ofdcductiou  and  induction.  The  theory 
ini]r*duui*t.  itedfifl  compact  and  clear;  its  lineiunenta  are  oomplcicly  Grc- 
dan.  It  presents,  to  one  who  will  contemplate  it  with  a  due  allowatwe 
for  its  tiCQca,  the  characteristic  quick -sighicdness,  iKuetiation,  and  power 
of  ibe  Qreek  miad,  folly  vindicndng  for  its  author  the  titU  wUicli  hts 
been  conferred  upon  bim  h_v  his  Earopcon  suoccaBors— iho  Kaibcr  of 
Medicine — oiid  perhafiH  iDiluciug  us  to  excuse  tbo  enthusiastic  ancrtion 
of  QalCD,  thot  vc  ought  to  reverence  the  words  of  HippoerBtc*  m  tfat 
Toioo  of  God. 

The  Hippocrauc  school  of  Cos  found  a  rifol  in  ibe  scbool  of  Cnkloa, 
which  offered  not  only  a  different  riew  of  the  nature  of  disease,  bol  aho 
•p»iAaA  taught  a  different  principle  for  its  cure.  Tbo  Onidians  paid 
«f  iMte.  jj,^,^  particular  attention  to  the  special  STmptoms  in  indindoal 
oases,  aod  pursued  a  less  active  trcatmctit,  declining,  vhenc^vcr  ihny 
could,  a  resort  to  drastic  purgolivcs,  venesection,  or  other  eac^e^ 
taeans.  As  might  be  expected,  tbo  pro&sBiooal  activity  of  these  sdIkioIi 
called  into  existence  many  able  men,  and  produced  roany  excellent 
works:  thus  Philiston  wrote  on  the  regimen  for  petsoDS  in  health; 
Diocles  on  hygiene  and  gymnastics;  Proxogoras  on  the  polsv,  showing 
that  it  was  a  raeasaru  of  the  forte  of  dincnsft.  The  Asclcpiun  of  Cuidfu 
lb,  continued  until  the  time  of  Confitnntinc,  when  it  was  de* 
stroyed  aJong  with  many  otbur  pogao  ostabliahmciilSL  Tlw 
ttnion  between  the  priesthood  and  the  pn:>f<«sion  was  gra<l  Toiag 

teas  and  las  dose;  ami, as  the  latt^^r  tlius  separated  its..-,  ..:\^  .ons  or 
deporinienis  arose  iti  it,  both  as  regards  eabjecta,  sach  as  phonnaqr, 
aurgenr,  eta,  and  also  as  respects  the  poation  of  ils  calcirainns  sotne 
putsobg  it  as  a  liberal  scicDcer  and  somo  as  a  mete  industrial  ocoipo- 
tioD.  In  those  times,  as  in  onr  own,  many  who  were  not  favored  with 
the  gifts  of  fortune  were  oonstnuned  to  (ktl  into  thf  ^  ....  ^^ 

Aristotle,  than  whom  few  have  ever  exerted  a  grea:^  i- 

once  npoa  humaoity,  aiWr  spending  bis  patrintony  in  liberal  pti 
n,nmriiT*T  ^^P^  '"^  apotbeoary*s  shop  At  AlheQ&  Aristotle  the  drui;^v 
<itf>M.  behind  his  coantcr,  selling  m«licinca  to  obtBoo  eaMonMns  Is 
Aristoik  the  great  writer,  whoso  dictum  wtui  final  with  the  schoolmen 
of  the  Middle  AijrH.  As  a  general  thing,  hov--'-' -  ■'  —  -'■■'  :-  ■' -* 
ens  wcrv  dmwn  from  tlie  philosophiciit  elium.  ,ir 

ions,  oud  though  in  all  iges  oontinually  ropmiialcu  by  tito  pTofcMouii^ 
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7«t  continaBllj  liorering  round  it,  woa  &  host  of  itnposboro  and  quacks, 
^  tiiero  vill  always  bo  so  long  as  there  arc  wcnk-tnindcd  and  gIi&Uqt 
isen  to  be  deluded,  aad  vain  and  siUy  women  to  beUove. 

Wben  the  Alexandmn  Miueutn  was  origiQated  by  Ptolemy  Pbila- 
ddphus,  i\s  studies  were  arranged  id  four  lacultics — literature,  mathe- 


matics, aaLroriomy,  mediiuue.    Tbeae  divi^iooa  are,  bov- 


srer,  to  be  uoderatood  comprebctuiivcly :  tbus,  under  tbo 
fibculiy  of  Diedicino  wore  iucluded  such  subjects  as  natural  hietocy. 
Th«  pbyaiciaiia  who  received  tbe  first  appoiotmeiits  were  Cleombrotos, 
UeropLihin,  and  Ero&iatraraa;  among  the  sabordinato  profcwors  was 
I'hiJo-SicpbaDus,  who  hod  cbai:go  of  uuturol  bi^tory,  and  waa  diructod  to 
vritc  a  book  on  Fishes.    The  elevated  ideas  of  the  founder  can  not  be 
bettor  illu.stmted  than  by  the  manner  in  which  ho  organized  bin  medi* 
cal  icliuol.     It  was  upon  the  sure  basis  of  oiiatuiay.     Hcropbilua  and 
bis  colleagues  were  authorized  to  resort  to  the  dissection  of  the  dead, 
and  Xo  ascertain,  by  that  only  reliable  method,  the  true  miMgiphiu  roMMb 
Blnicniro  of  the  human  body.    Th«  strong  hand  of  Ptol-  -^t*"  •»"•««■ 
emy  resolutely  carried  out  his  design,  though  in  a  country  where  pop* 
ular  seiitiinent  was  stron^y  opposed  to  sucli  pnicticcs,  hilhorio  mihrard 
of  in  tbo  world.    To  touch  a  corpse  iu  Eg>'pt  was  an  abomination. 
IfoT  was  it  only  this  great  man's  int«atioD  to  asoertain  the  human  struc- 
ture ;  he  also  took  measures  to  discover  the  mode  in  which  k*  uHhMtM  a- 
its  functions  aro  carried  forward,  the  manner  in  which  it  itrti^aim. 
works.    To  tliis  end  be  authorized  his  anatomists  to  make  vivisections 
both  of  animals,  and  also  criminals  who  had  been  condemned  to  death, 
horciii  finding  fur  bimscif  that  royal  road  in  physiology  which  Euclid 
omw  tnld  bim,  at  a  dinner  in  the  Museum,  did  not  exist  in  geometry, 
and  defendiag  the  act  from  moral  criticism  by  the  plea  that,  as  tbo  cid- 
prits  had  already  forfeited  their  lives  to  the  law,  it  was  no  injury  to 
make  them  servicenble  to  the  interests  of  humanity.    He* 
ropbilus  bad  been  educated,  at  Cos;  his  pathological  views 
were  those  known  as  humoratism ;  his  treatment  active,  after  the  osih 
nur  uf  nippoomti^s,  apoo  whose  vorks  he  vrote  oomment-incK.    His 
original  investigations  vera  namerous;  they  were  cmbodit.'d,  with  bi$ 
peculiar  views,  in  ireotisai  on  the  practice  of  medicine ;  on  ohrietncs; 
(HI  the  oj*e ;  on  the  pulse,  which  ho  properly  rcfcrr<:d  io  coatradiooi  of 
the  bt-'ari     Ue  was  awarp  oTttii-  i-xisience  oftbe  Inclcals,  aofl liisir  &na> 
lomicol  ralotion  lo  tbo  ni '                L-huidi.     EnuistiatUH,  Jisi  coVetgw, 
wo*  aJ^HMM^^HsihrvtiuK  raiunted  anata- 
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from  tlie  receivetl  methods  i^  Hippocrates  in  obserriiig  a  len  acliEvo 
treatment. 

Bj  these  physieiiuw  the  study  of  mecJicine  in  Alexandria  was  laid  upon 
inprantTMnti  Is 'ut.  ^^^  *^1'*^  foundation  of  anatooiy.  Bwridea  them  ifaei* 
twrwapbumuy.  ^g,^  many  other  instructore  in  Bpeciallicii;  and,  indeed, 
the  temple  of  Serapis  naa  used  for  a  hospital,  the  sick  being  rcoc-irt^l 
into  it,  and  peisooa  stridytng  roodicino  admitted  for  the  poiposc  ofijunil- 
iarizing  themselves  with  the  appearance  of  disease,  precisely  as  in  snot) 
institQtiona  at  the  present  time.  Of  counie,  under  such  circamataoMi, 
the  dcpartineniB  of  Kui^ry  and  pbamiacy  icccivcd  many  improvcntenti, 
and  produced  many  ubiu  men.  Among  tliceu  impTDrcmrnts  may  be 
mentioned  new  operations  for  lithotomy,  inatrumcnts  for  crushing  cal- 
culi, fur  reducing  disloeiLtions,  etc.  Tim  active  commerce  of  Kgypt  aT 
forded  abundant  opportunity  for  extending  the  materia  mt-dxia  by  tbo 
introduction  of  a  great  many  herbs  and  drugs. 

The  modical  achool  of  Alcxandna,  which  was  thus  originally  band 
upon  dissoction,  in  the  course  of  lime  losx  much  of  ita  ecic^ntific  ^nt 
DMaMaTAimn.  ^^^  thc  inBucucc  of  the  first  teachers  may  be  traced  tbroagb 
artiBOMdidn  many  subsequent  ages.  Thus  Galen  divides  the  pro&a* 
lion  in  his  time  into  Hcrophilians  and  ErasisLratiaits.  Variotu  §eaa 
bad  arisen  in  Uic  course  of  events,  as  the  Dogmatists,  who  osst^rtcd  that 
diseases  can  only  bo  treated  correctly  by  the  aid  of  a  knoirlcd|j:u  of  tbo 
Btructarc  and  functions,  the  action  of  drugs,  and  tbo  changes  inducted  in 
the  afn-cted  parts;  iboy  insisted,  therefore,  npon  the  necessity  of  anato- 
my, physiology,  therapeutics,  and  pathologj-.  They  claimed  a  descent 
ftom  Hippooratcs.  I^hcir  antagonists,  the  Empirics,  ridicutod  sadt 
knowledge  as  fanciful  or  nnnttninnble,and  relied  on  experience  akHMu 
These  subdivinona  vere  not  limiU--d  to  sects;  they  may  also  be  observaA 
□ndor  llie  form  of  schools.  Kvcn  Ernaistrnius  biniself,  toward  the  dosn 
of  his  life,  through  some  dlipiite  or  misunderstanding,  appeals  to  bavn 
left  the  Miimnim  and  established  a  schttol  at  Smyrna.  The  stndy  of  the 
various  branches  of  medicine  vas  also  pursued  by  others  out  of  tbe  iin- 
mwliftW  ranks  of  the  profession.  Mithridalcs,  king  of  FooUis.  thuH  de- 
voted himself  to  the  examination  of  poisons  and  tbe  discovery  of  anti* 
doles. 

What  a  lall  from  this  scientific  medicine  to  the  tniracle-cum  whidi 
■ooD  dif placed  itt  'What  a  descent  from  nip)^M)cr»tC8  and  the  grcul 
iJexaudrian  physicians  to  the  shrines  of  saints  and  the  monksl 


To  the  fon?going  sketch  of  the  stale  of  Greek  rocdidnc  in  its  day  of 
ftajHioi  g'*""?'  1  must  add  ah  examination  of  the  r  'I'X'  among 
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for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  origin  of  SaracAn  leaming- 
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>m  tlie  inflaence  of  ancient  tnulitiona;  tbeir  uclrance  in  this  dtri?ctiou 
.  «liown  by  the  active  manner  in  which  ihcj  aided  in  tlie  devfloimiciit 
of  Nfo-platoniHm.    After  the  dcstraction  of  Jcnu;fl)cm  all  Syria  and 
I  llesO{H>lAaua  wcro  full  of  Jewish  schoois ;  but  tbo  great  phi-  TiMr|im4K(if^ 
loaophera,  as  welt  us  llie  great  merchants  of  the  nation,  were  lupmBuiNL 
nsidente  of  Alexandria.    Persecution  and  dispersion,  if  they  served  no 
olbvr  i^ood  purpose,  weakened  the  grasp  of  the  ccclesia-sUo.     PfrhnjA, 
too,  rrpvatcd  disappoinluitiats  in  an  expected  coining  of  a  naLioaul  tern- 
ml  MuBsioh  had  brought  those  who  were  now  advanced  in  iulellecta- 
e<ei  lo  n  ju9t  n[)pre(uu.tiou  of  uncient  tTuditiutis.    In  thti;  mental 
noipation  their  physicians  took  tlie  lead.     For  long,  while  their  pur- 
suila  were  yet  in  iofttucy,  a  bitter  animosity  hod  been  manifested  toward 
tbent  by  the  Ijevites,  whose  manner  of  healing  waa  by  prayer,  expiatory 
aacriUec,  and  miracle ;  or,  if  thoy  descended  to  less  supernatural  means, 
by  ftQ  applteatioD  ofsuchrcmcdieflaa  are  popular  with  the  vulgar  croiy 
whore.    ThtM,  to  a  person  bitten  by  a  road  dog,  they  would  give  the  di- 
aphragm of  a  dog  to  ofti.    A»  cxaraplca  of  a  claasof  men  soon  to  taUb 
DO  obscure  sli&ro  in  directing  human  progrees  may  be  mentioned  Hau- 
nina,  A.I).  205,  often  spoken  of  by  his  sitccesaors  as  the  earliest  ofjcw- 
isli  physicians ;  Samuel,  equally  distinguished  aa  on  astronomer,  ac- 
coucheur, and  oculist,  the  inventor  of  a  cotlyrium  which  bore  his  name; 
Bub,  an  anatomist,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  construction  of  the  body 
of  maa  aa  ascertained  by  diasoctionis  thereby  attaining  finch  celebrity 
t]^  iho  people,  after  Kb  death,  used  the  earth  of  bis  grave  as  a  mcdi* 
cine;  Abba  Oumnn,  wboye  study  of  insanity  plainly  sliowfi  thut  be 
^ve  a  moltirial  interpretation  to  the  national  doctrine  of  po!«c!uinn  by 
devila,  and  replaced  that  strange  delusion  by  the  ackntific  explanation 
^  of  oorjnreal  derangement.    This  bonorablo  physician  made  it  a  rule 
B  iMver  10  tako  a  fee  from  the  poor,  and  norer  to  make  any  diflercnce  in 
his  asifidnoag  attention  between  them  and  the  rich.     These  men  mny  be 
token  aa  a  type  of  tbeir  snccesKtrs  to  the  seventh  century,  when  the 
Oriental  schools  were  broken  tip  in  consequence  of  tbo  Arab  military 
niff<r<'ine&ts.    In  the  Talmudio  literature  there  are  all  the  indications  of 
A  tmnaitional  state,  so  Cir  da  medicine  is  concerned;  the  supernatural 
•eents  to  be  pasnng  into  tbe  physical,  the  ecolesiastica]  is  mixed  up  witb 
K  tbe  exact:  tbns  x  rabbi  may  cure  disease  by  the  ecclesJastkal  operaUon 
W  of  Iftviiig  on  of  bands ;  but  of  (bbrile  distnTbiuiccs,  an  exact,  though  erro- 
□coujs  rxplonntion  is  given,  and  paralysis  of  tbe  hind  legs  of  an  animal  iB 
^  oorrectly  referred  to  the  pressure  of  a  tumor  on  the  spinal  cord.     Some 
B  <*f  tC-'*  aphnrisms  are  mit  devoid  of  amufing  signitieanoe :  "  Any  disease, 
provided  the  bowels  remain  open:    any  kind  of  pain,  provided  tbo 
httuX  remain  onaflcctcd ;  any  kind  of  uneasineas,  provided  the  head  la 
□ot  aUocked :  all  manner  of  <>.vils,  cxo^i  It  bo  a  bad  woman." 

At  6nt,  aAor  the  fall  of  tbe  Alexandrian  school,  it  was  all  that  the 
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Jewish  pbysiciODA  coolil  do  to  preserve  iha  Icaining  that  liad 
to  tltcm.  But  yrhcu  iho  tumult  of  Arabic  oonqucA  vos  over,  Kr«  find 
itaAntaamii.  them  bocoming  the  advisers  of  CTOWDCil  hcoda,  luid  ercittDfi 
•MvtikiiKM  by  reason  of  tlieir  adTantsgeous  position,  their  liberal  odo* 
catioD,  their  culoigod  viovs,  a  most  imponant  inflnenoc  on  Oiq  mteUectf 
ual  progress  of  hamanity.  Maeer  Djaivah,  pliyaictaii  lo  tlie  Kh»lir  yo» 
Kta  .r  jevkh  pbr-  wiyah,  waa  distiDguisbed  at  once  as  a  poet,  a  critio,  a  phi- 
Mm>.(.  bd<«M»  loBophcr;  Kalid  translated  many  books  from  Greek ;  Ha- 
nnm,  a  physiciaD  of  Alexandria,  vhoeo  Pandects,  a  trcaliso  uofortooalv- 
ly  now  I<Kjt,  arc  said  Co  have  ooatained  the  first  clabonite  descriptioo  of 
Uiti  isniuU-[)ox  and  method  of  its  treatment.  Isaao  Ben  EiniaD  wrote  oa 
ongioal  tKamc  on  polfiODS  and  their  symptonu,  and  otboia  followed  Itii 
example.  The  Kbulif  Al  Busdiid,  who  maintained  politjcij  relatiou 
with  CharlemngDO  by  means  of  Jewish  envoys,  set  that  monsrt^  as  ex> 
ample  by  which  indeed  hu  was  not  alow  to  proQt,  iu  actively  patroni» 
tiMribMiiMt.  >Qg  the  medical  college  at  Bjondcsaboar,  and  founding  a 
lyinot^s  university  at  Bagdad.  U*  prohibiitd  any  penou  Stom 
practicing  Dicdiciiio  until  aAcr  a  satisfactory  examination  beforo  one  of 
those  faculties.  Id  tlio  Kost  tho  tbeologiad  theory  of  disease  and  of  iti 
curv  was  faab  passing  away.  Of  the  school  at  Bagdad,  J oafatta  ben  Nuo 
ia  euid  to  have  been  the  most  celebrated  profewor,  the  school  iiaclf  net* 
ivcly  promoting  the  tmaslation  of  Greek  works  into  Arabic — net  aloas 
works  of  a  prufes&ional,  but  olao  thoeo  of  a  general  kind.  In  this  msti- 
ner  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Ariatolle  weie  secured  ;  indeed,  it  is  njd 
that  almost  every  day  camels  lodcu  with  volumes  were 
entering  tfao  galea  of  Bagdad,    to  add  to  the  sufiply.  tba 
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Emperor  Jilichacl  in.  was  compelled  by  treaty  to  furnish  Greek  bc<Aka 
The  reeull  of  Uiui  inlcUectual  movement  could  be  no  other  than  a  diflU- 
non  of  light.  Schools  aroee  in  BnaBora,  Ispahan,  Sawarcand,  Fea,  Mfr 
rocco,  Skuly,  CordOT-a,  Seville,  Gmiuula. 

Through  the  }icstorians  and  ilic  Jews  the  Arabs  thus  bccamo  sc- 
qoainted  with  the  medical  scienoe  of  Groeco  ond  Alexandria;  bot  to 
tJiia  was  added  otbcr  knowludge  of  a  more  sinistur  kind,  derinid  from 
lMvwiMiw«r  I*cre>a,or  perbvps  remolclr  from  Chatdeo  souroei^  the Ksk> 
waite  ■><  •uMTT.  jorijua  having  important  CbiLieh  cMablidhmcut*  iu  Mcao* 
potamia,  and  tho  Jews  long  iamiliar  with  that  country ;  indeed,  fnim 
UH>nco  their  tutceiitora  originally  came.  Moro  tlian  onco  its  ideas  had 
modified  their  naLional  religion.  This  exlianeouti  knowlnlgc  was  uf  aa 
artrplogical  or  magical  nature,  carried  into  practice  by  tncantatioius  am- 
ulcta,  ohamia,  and  lalistaans.  Ita  Jurulamcnlol  prinoplc  was  that  the 
phinctary  bodice  exercise  on  inOaeooo  otct  leireniial  ihinga.  As  sonn 
iMiniMtfrw-  planets  Mid  seven  metals  wet«  at  that  timo  known — Uw 
Smmu^p^  sun,  the  mooB,Uani,  Mercury,  Juiiiicr,  Tenia,  Saitun,  be- 
"^"^  log  tho  planets  of  tNftrokjgy'-Hi  due  allotawnt  was  amSk. 
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held  sacred  to  the  suu,  silver  to  the  mooD,  iron  to  Man,  eto. 
the  poitions  of  time  were  in  like  cumner  di-dicatcd:  the  seveQ 
ivfi  of  the  week  were  rcapectively  given  to  the  seven  planeta  of  astrol- 
igT.  The  names  impoeed  on  those  days,  and  the  order  in  which  thej 
Mtar,are  obviously  coQcectcd  with  the  Ptolemaic  hypothesis  of  astzon- 
flat^,eKb  of  the  planets  having  an  hour  Dssigncd  to  it  in  its  order  of 
ttannence,  and  the  planet  ruling  the  first  hour  of  each  day  giv-  urtgin  «t 
inj ito  name  to  that  day.  Thus  arranged,  tho  week  ia  a  remark-  """^ 
aUo  instanco  of  the  longevity  of  au  institution  adapted  to  the  wants  o£ 
■u.  It  has  Bttrvived  through  many  changes  of  empire,  has  forced  it- 
Mlfon  the  ecclesiostioal  system  of  Kurope,  which,  unable  to  change  its 
Ubbtroua  aspect,  has  encouraged  the  vulgar  error  that  it  owes  its  au* 
Ntioitj  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  an  error  too  plainly  betrayed  by  the 
1^  names  that  the  days  bear,  and  also  by  their  order  of  occurrenoa 
was  unknown  to  the  classical  ancients  and  to  the  inspired  penmen. 
TbDBfl  notioas  of  dedicating  portions  of  matter  or  of  time  to  the  su* 
■iButaral  wore  dcnved  from  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  spirit  or  soul 
world, extensively  believt^d  in  thruoghout  the  Kast.  It  underlie!^ 
have  seen  in  Chapter  lU.,  all  Oriental  theology,  and  i^  at  once  a 
tique  and  not  unpbilosophical  conception.  Of  this  soul  the 
of  man  va^  l>y  many  supposed  to  bo  a  particle  like  a  spark  given 
ft  flame.  Alt  other  things,  animate  or  inanimate,  brutes,  plaot^ 
nay,  even  natural  forma,  rivers,  mountains,  caBcadoe,  grottoe^ 
each  an  indwelling  and  animating  spirit. 
Amulets  and  charms,  therefore,  did  not  derive  their  powers  from  the 
rial  sufaatonoc  of  which  they  consisted,  but  from  thiit  iudwctliDg 
:t  In  the  case  of  man,  his  immaterial  principle  was  believed  to  oor- 
ipond  to  his  personal  bodily  form.  Of  die  two  great  sects  into  which 
Jewish  nation  had  been  divided,  the  Pharisees  accepted  the  Aasyri- 
docirine;  bat  the  .SacUliiccc-s  who  denic<L  the  existence  of  any  such 
boosted  that  theirs  was  the  old  Mosaic  laith,  and  dcitouncud  their 
Its  as  having  been  contaminated  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonish 
ity,  before  which  catastrophe,  according  to  them,  these  doctrinei 
tmheonl  of  in  .Teruimlem.  In  Alexandria,  among  the  AiwudrUa 
men  there  were  many  adherents  to  these  opinions.  "•<""»** 
Ptotinas  wrote  a  Ixrok  on  the  association  of  dicmons  with  men, 
his  disciple  Porphyry  proved  practically  the  possibility  of  such  an 
for,  repairing  to  the  temple  of  Isis  along  with  Plotinus  and  a 
Egyptian  priest,  the  latter,  to  prove  his  supernatural  power,  of* 
to  raise  up  the  spirit  of  Plotinus  himself  in  a  visible  foniL  A 
circle  was  drawn  on  the  ground,  Burrounded  with  the  customary 
ical  signs,  the  invocation  commenced,  the  spirit  appeared,  aad 
iQfl  stood  face  to  face  with  his  own  soul.  In  this  successful  c7Eper> 
it  it  is  needless  to  inquire  how  tar  the  necromancer  depended  upon 
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opticoi  contriToiioe^,  and  how  far  upon  an  alarmed  imRginaUoD.  Per' 
hups  there  waa  aumovhat  of  botli ;  bat  if  tbiu  Uic  spirit  of  a  living  tnao 
cooJd  be  called  up,  how  much  more  likely  the  souk  of  tbo  dead. 

Ib  romlity,  these  wild  doctrines  were  connected  with  Panibeism,  wbtdi 
ThauUktmuA-  ^'"*  aecretly  believed  iu  every  where;  for,  though,  in  a 
■MtainpnitMiun.  oQftrae  modfl  of  oxprcssion,  a  distinctjon  warned  tints  to  b» 
miulit  b-iwLTit  matter  and  spirit,  or  body  and  »ouI,  it  wan  held  by  lb* 
initiat<.<l  that  matter  it»elf  is  a  mere  shadow  of  the  spirit,  and  the  body 
a  delusive  semblance  of  the  soul. 

In  the  eighth  century,  many  natnral  iacLa  of  a.  surprising  and  (uta& 
co\inlabIe  dixcriptioo,  well  calculated  to  make  a  pn^onnd  imprcauon 
naUMfcMt.  upon  Diose  who  witnessed  tbecDf  hod  occumiiiAletL  Tboy 
were  such  as  arc  now  &miliar  to  chemists.  VcsseU  tigbtly  closed  wem 
buret  open  when  tormented  in  tbc  fire,  appiuvntly  by  gome  invisiUa 
agency;  intangible  vajxira  uondcnftod  into  aolida;  frum  colorlrss  liquidi 
gaudy  proeipiuiu^  were  suddenly  culled  into  existonco;  iUunce  wem 
dkBongoged  without  any  adequate  cauao;  cxploaiona  took  place  spoo.' 
tancoualy.  So  much  that  was  unexpected  and  unaccountable  juiitiiied 
tbo  title  of  "  the  occult  science,"  "  the  black  art."  From  being  isoUtad 
DSrvels  uooonuected  with  one  another,  these  fiicts  bad  be«>u  unili^ 
The  C'haldee  notions  of  a  aool  of  the  world,  and  of  indwcUing  ^tiritt^ 
had  furnished  a  thread  on  which  all  thcee  pearls,  for  such  they  prvrcd 
to  be,  might  be  strung. 

With  avidity — for  there  is  ever  a  chnnn  in  tbo  sapemiitunU — did 
the  Arabs  receive  ftom  iheir  Nestoriau  and  Jewish  medical  iusuniii.™ 
■ftaAnirtuM  these  mystical  interpretationa  along  with  true  know- 
diiMJoM,'*'  An<l  far  from  resting  saiietii^d  with  what  tbear  mnlen  tuJ 
tbos  delivered,  they  proceeded  forthwith  to  improve  uid  ejcttnd  it  lor 
tbemselves.  They  submitted  all  kinds  of  fiubstanoai  to  nil  kinds  of  op- 
cratioDS,  greatly  improving  the  experimental  proceaacB  tliry  had  beoD 
taugliL  l^y  exposing  Tarioiu  Imdi^rs  to  the  Are,  they  Ibund  it  poMtUe 
to  extract  from  Ibcm  more  rcfiued  portions,  which  seemed  to  ooqccd- 
trato  in  lhemA.>lves  the  rjuolitica  appertaining  iu  a  more  diffbao  way  la 
the  eulMtanci-s  fn)m  which  tboy  liod  been  drawn.  Th(«e,  naoe  ihfj 
were  of^n  invisible  at  their  first  disengagement,  yet  capable  of  boistiBg 
open  the  strongest  vestielfi,  and  sorootimos  of  diitappcartng  in  Eocplcsinn* 
and  flamcfl,  they  concluded  most  bo  the  indwelling  spirit  or  soul  of  the 
body,  from  whicli  the  tire  had  driven  them  fortK  It  waa  tbo  Chaldee 
doutiino  realized.  Thus  they  obtained  the  spirit  of  wine,  the  spirit  of 
aalt,  the  spirit  of  nitre.  We  sLill  retain  in  commerce  thteo  dengnaiiooB, 
though  their  si^nificanoe  is  lont.     When  Arst  iotrodueed  ilioy  bad  a 

itrictiy  literal  meaning.    Alchemy, with  its  es*^'"-^    ■'■' ■....^^  ^^j 

■pirira,  wai  Pantheiimi  materioliiUNj.     God  wa»  -  'hix^ 

Id  tho  abstract  as  well  as  tbo  ooneniUs,  in  numben  a*  vndi  a*  leiJitiBa. 
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AoLioipAting  what  -will  have  hereafler  to  bo  coondorcil  in  dctnil,  I 

may  bcre  renmrk  that  it  ytas  not  the  Mobammedaa  akxie  who  dclivvrcd 

bitnscLT  »p  to  tbcsu  mystic  duliuaons ;  CbritttcDdom  vas  pre-  ^^  u.*  c-hfb- 

pawd  for  them  also.   In  it^  opinioo,  the  etalh,  the  air,  the  eea,  *'^  ""^ 

were  fiill  of  invisible  formn.     With  more  faith  th&n  even  by  pagauism 

ntitcll'  wcrc!  tha  supernatural  powers  of  thu  imugcs  of  the  gods  ocuoptcd, 

aly  itwasiiupatcd  to  the  iiiltueiiue  of  devils.     The  luimiic  waa  troubled 

'hy  a  like  pcesessioD.     K  a  spring  discharged  its  waters  with  a  periodical 

gushing  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  was  Agitated  hy  an  angel ;  if  an  unfor- 

tonatc  dcaocudod  into  n  pit  and  was  suSbcati^  by  the  mcpbitic  air,  it 

was  by  some  da?mon  who  vttts  secreted;  if  the  miner's  torch  produocd 

an  explotiioD,  it  was  owing  to  the  wrath  of  Home  malignant  spirit  ^uard* 

ing  a  tn-asurc,  and  whose  solitude  hod  Xkhu  disturlwd.    Tlierc  vius  no 

[eod  to  Lhu  stories,  duly  authenticated  by  tho  best  human  tt^timony,  of 

I  occasioDal  appearance  of  such  spirits  under  visible  forms;  there  was 

'  nn  grotto  or  cool  thicket  in  wbicli  angola  and  genii  had  not  been  seen; 

DO  cavern  without  its  diemons.     Tliough  the  names  were  not  yet  given, 

pfc  was  well  understood  that  the  air  had  itjt  itylpba,  the  earth  itM  gnomui, 

%o  Qro  ita  RUomandcra,  the  water  its  undines ;  to  the  day  belonged  it3 

fcpparitions,  to  the  night  its  Ciiries.     The  fonl  air  of  slagoant  placefl  as- 

'  gamed  the  visible  form  of  dn->mons  of  abominable  as[»Qt ;  the  ejcploedvo 

of  mines  took  on  the  shape  of  palc-faccd,  malicious  dwar^  with 

bery  ears  hanging  down  to  their  Bboulders,  and  in  gu.nneats  of  gniy 

loth.     Pbiiofiophical  conco]>tiona  can  never  be  diacnUmglcd  from  social 

i;  tbe  thoughts  of  man  will  always  gather  a  tincture  from  the  intcl- 

%\  medium  in  whieh  he  lives. 

In  Christendam,  however,  the  chief  apphcation  of  tltr5e  doctrines  was 

to  the  relioa  of  martyrs  and  saints.     Aa  with  the  amuicts  and  talismans 

of  Medopotamio,  those  wore  regarded  aa  posaesBing  supernatural  powera. 

They  were  a  sure  safegaord  against  evil  ^nrita,  and  an  unJaiiiog  relief 

,  in  sieknesft. 

A  singular  force  was  given  to  these  mystic  ide-is  by  the  peculiar  di- 
rMotloD  they  hapiwnud  to  Luke.  As  there  an;  vcius  of  water  in  tbe 
b,  and  apertures  through  which  the  air  can  gain  access,  an  analogy 
inferred  between  iu  stmcturo  and  that  of  on  animal,  leading  to  an 
of  a  similarity  of  functions.  From  this  came  tlic  theory  of  tbe 
rdopmcni  of  metals  in  its  womb  under  the  inflaenoc  of  Trin.«i.iniuu  «t 
[the  planets,  the  pregnant  earth  HpontaneousJy  producing  ™'*'^"**^- 
gold  and  fiilvcr  from  baser  things  after  a  deflmto  number  of  lunationa. 
Already,  however,  in  tbe  doctrine  of  the  transmutation  of  mctnLs,  it  was 
perceived  that  to  Nature  the  Upse  of  time  is  nothing — to  man  it  is  ev 
cry  thing.  To  Natun^  when  she  'us  transmuting  a  worthIc?u  into  a  boU 
kir  metal,  what  signify  a  thousand  years?  To  man,  half  a  century  cm* 
hnam  the  period  of  his  iutcUeotoal  activity.    The  aim  of  the  cultivator 
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of  tbe  sacred  art  ahonld  be  to  shorten  the  Dataral  lenn ;  and,  ridos  in 
observe  Uiu  iuflueoce  of  heat  in  bastenitig  the  ripuning  of  Cnuu.  umy  we 
not  reasonably  cxpvct  thai  duly  regulated  degrees  of  Are  will  attnrcr 
tbc  puTposo?  by  on  exposure  of  bow  m&tcrinl  in  Itio  famaoe  for  t 
proper  season,  may  we  not  anticipate  the  \rishc(l-for  cvcDt  ?  "Vhe  Km- 
perur  Caligula,  who  bad  fbrmorly  tried  to  make  gold  from.  orpinHSit 
fbrkmfaa'i  ^y  ^'i^  force  of  £rc,  was  only  oue  of  a  thousand  adepts  pumuifg 
'*°^  a  tuniilar  Bcbeme.     •'^<Hne  trusted  to  the  ndditioa  of  a  tnaterial 

Bubfitanoo  in.  oidtog  tbc  fire  to  purge  away  tho  dros  of  tbc  buBB  body 
submitted  to  it.  From  this  arose  the  doctrine  of  tbe  powder  of  projec- 
tion and  tbc  philosopher's  stone. 

TbiH  doctrine  of  tb«  poRubitity  of  transmuting  things  into  fonna  e» 
scotinliy  different  steadily  made  its  way,  leading,',  in  the  mi> 
TtaaumikUM  ami  ^°i  to  alobemv,  tbo  ait  of  makiiig  gold  and  .-< 
m^iiiniMi-i'-n.  basermetal8,andinlheologytolTao8ubstantiaiioB.  Tiaa*- 
mutation  and  transubetaiiUadon  were  twin  ainen,  destined  for  ft  wgriifr 
wide  celebrity;  one  became  allied  lo  ihescienoe  of  Mecca,  the  o^ki-1D 
tbe  theology  of  Rome 

While  thus  the  Arabs  joined  in  the  pursuit  of  alchemy,  i\.  Ai 

tendencies  led  them  Bimultaneoasly  to  cullivate  another  u;  >». 

TrK*U(it  '^'^i)  L^<J  discovery  of  a  tmiversal  paoaoea  or  ulixir  wliicb 
^"^  aliould  cure  all  diseases  and  prolong  life  foreror.  Tho  myatkml 
experimeaters  for  centuries  bad  been  ransacktag  all  nannre,  from  lbs 
yellow  flowers  wbicli  are  sncrcd  to  tho  rud,  and  gold  bts  cmlilcm  and 
reprcscntutiTC  on  earth,  down  to  the  vilwt  excrements  of  the  human 
body.  As  to  gold,  thero  bad  gatheml  round  that  metal  many  fictitiow 
excellencies  in  addition  to  ita  real  values;  it  was  Ix-lii-vi^d  thnt  in  wime 
prcparatJoD  of  it  would  be  found  tbe  elixir  Tita%  Tbu  was  tbc  cxplao* 
ntmtrti.  tion  of  the  unwearied  attempts  at  making  pi'tablo  g(dd,  for  il 
was  aniversally  thought  tba.t  if  tbat  racisl  could  be  obtained  in  a  di*- 
solved  slate,  it  would  cousUtulc  ibo  long-sought  ponaooa.  Nnr  did 
it  seem  impoarible  so  to  incrense  the  power  of  water  as  to  imparl  ta  H 
new  TiTtue}!,  and  thereby  enable  it  to  accomplish  tho  dodred  solution. 
Were  thuv  not  natural  watorsof  very  different  proportieB?  wen  then 
cot  some  tbat  could  fortify  the  memory,  othera  destroy  it;  some  mm- 
forx  the  Kpiritit.  icomo  impart  dullness,  and  tamo,  wbidi  wemi  bigbly 
prized,  that  uotild  secure  a  return  of  love  7  It  bad  been  Ion  :t  IrRown 
that  both  natural  and  artificial  waters  can  permanently  affei-:  ;h, 

and  tb:>t  iiiHtramenia  may  be  mado  to  asccrtAJii  tl)cirqtiiui;ia>.  ^<od- 
mui>,  ibe  PanopolitAQ,  had  described  in  former  limcA  the  opentiou  of 
dirtilhition,  by  which  it  may  he  puriHed ;  the  Ambs  cUled  tht  apparatoa 
chMriMiMMn.  for  eonducung  that  experiment  an  alumbia.  Ilta  tnaiin 
an  ibe  rirtocs  and  cnmpoiiilion  of  wntent  was  conrrrcd  nnd»r  the  Am 
of«dn»m,in  which  tbcni  flit  bcfbra  m  ftuitmically  wbito-haited  ptitfis 
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g  before  ibc  altar;  coldrous  of  boiling  water,  in  wbicli  tbeie 

ig  about  men  n  spaa  long ;  brazeu-cUtd  warriors  in  sileaoe 

ig  leaden  books,  and  sphinxes  with  wiugs.    In  such  incompre* 

ible  fictioDS  knowledge  was  purposely,  and  ignorance  convenicotl^ 

icealed. 

13u  praciical  Arabs  had  not  long  bocti  engaged  ia  these  ffkacinating 

wild  piirsuite,  when  results  of  very  grcnt  importance  tii*  a™i«  ..riBiii.» 

to  appear.     In  a  Hciuntilic  point  of  view,  the  dis-  "'"■is.  rt«nj.tfx. 

'try  of  the  strong  acids  laid  the  true  foundation  of  chemistrv ;  in  a 

point  of  view,  the  invention  of  gunpowder  revolutionized  iho 

Ibeie  were  several  ejtplosivc  mixtures.  Automatic  fire  was  mado 
equal  parts  ofsulphur,saltpclrt},iuid  sulphiJo  of  aniimo-  uuDpnuwuid 
',&aelj  pulverized  and  mixed  into  a  paste,  with  equal  parta  ""'■■■"^ 
juice  of  the  black  sycamore  and  liquid  aaphaltam,  a  little  quickdime 
added.  It  xTUs  directi^d  to  keep  the  matoriol  from  the  rays  of  the 
vhicb  would  set  it  ou  tire. 
Of  liquid  or  Greek  fire  we  have  not  a  preoiBe  description,  since  the 
ledge  of  it  was  kept  at  Coiisuiutiuoplc  as  a  statu  secivt.  There  is 
however,  to  believe  that  it  contained  sulphur  and  nitrate  of 
luLxod  with  naphtha.  Of  gunpowder,  Marcus  Qriecus,  whose  dote 
ily  to  bo  referred  to  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  gives  Iho 
ition  explicitly.  Uc  directs  us  to  palverize  in  a  marble  mortiur 
pound  of  sulph  iir,  two  of  charcoal,  mid  six  of  galtpetre.  If  some  of 
powder  be  tightly  rammed  in  a  long  narrow  tubo  closed  at  one  end, 
1(1  then  set  on  fire,  the  tube  will  fly  through  the  air:  this  is  clearly  the 
He  Bays  tliat  thunder  may  be  imitated  by  folding  some  of  the 
in  A  cover  and  tying  it  up  tightly:  thia  ia  the  cracker.  It  thus 
that  fire-workrt  preceded  fire-apms.  To  the  same  au-  i««„i,umj. 
ajQ  indebted  for  reoeipl*  for  making  the  skin  incom-  *''""•"■ 
e,  BO  that  we  may  h:mdle  fire  without  being  burnt.  These^ 
mbtleaa,  were  received  as  explanations  of  the  legends  of  the  ttraea, 
bich  related  how  miracle- work rrs  had  w.i*hed  thtar  hands  in  melted 
ipper,  and  sal  at  their  case  in  flaming  straw. 

Among  the  Saracen  names  that  miglit  be  mentioned  as  cultivators  of 
ubemy,  we  may  recall  El-Rasi,  Kbid  Durr,  Djafar  or  G-e-  AmbUn  ci»nii.u. 
I  Toghragd,  who  wrote  an  ulchcmical  poom,  and  I>scliilrlegi,  one  of 
faoso  woHcs  bcora  the  significaut  tiUo  of  "  The  Lantern."  The  defini- 
Dn  of  aldieuy  by  some  of  these  authors  is  very  striking :  the  sdcnco 
tbe  balftDoe,  the  ecicnco  of  weight,  the  science  of  combiistioQ, 
To  QUO  of  theao  chemists,  Djn&r,  oar  ntteulion  may  for  a  moment  be 
awn.  He  lived  toward  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  iniim  aiMcanm 
id  is  honorcfl  by  Jihascs,  Aviocnna,and  Kalkl,  the  gn?at  matnta^ 
'abtc  physicians,  as  their  master.     Hisnamc  is  memorable  in  cbemis< 
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try,  since  it  marks  an  epoch  in  that  science  of  equal  impOTtaocs  to 
tbat  of  I^ricstlcjr  aiid  Lavuisicr.  He  is  tlie  ilrst  to  describe  nitiio  acid 
and  aqua  rcgiu.  Buforu  him  no  etrouger  acid  was  kuown  ibau  ountm* 
tcftlcd  vinegar.  We  can  nut  coucuivu  of  vliuuiititry  oa  uot  pofisewog 
floids.  Well,  then,  may  Jtuytr  Bacou  speak  of  biui  as  the  magiaur 
mag^stronun.  lie  baa  perfectly  just  notioDS  of  the  nature  of  spiriu  or 
gases,  as  we  call  them ;  thus  he  says, '"  Ob,  son  of  the  doctrine,  Thn 
■BdiiiMoxidi.ti«i  spirits  fix  tliemselves  in  bodies,  they  lose  their  form;  a 
tocMM^TMabt.  ji^jjj  naturo  they  arc  no  longer  what  thoy  were  Wbo 
yon  compel  them  to  be  diseogsgcd  again,  this  is  what  bnppcns:  dtbtt 
the  Bpirit  alone  escapes  with  the  air,  and  the  body  remains  fixed  ia  llu 
tdembic,  or  the  ttplrit  and  body  escape  together  at  the  same  time.'*  flii 
doctrine  respecting  the  nature  oi'  tbc  inctalit,  though  crronooiui,  wxs  not 
without  a  scicutiGo  value.  A  inutiU  he  confident  to  be  u  compoucul  of 
sulphur,  mercury,  aud  aiaeuic,  and  beuca  be  iofers  tbat  transmuiatiotil 
possible  by  varying  the  proportion  of  thusoingredieDt&  He  IcBOvrntiat 
a  metal,  wbeu  caleiucd,  incrt--asc8  iu  weight,  a  discovery  of  the  gnatot 
imporlancci  as  evcutuaily  brought  to  beai"  in  the  deatructioa  of  the  iko- 
trine  of  Phlogiston  of  Stahl,  and  which  has  been  imputed  to  Europeua 
of  a  much  later  time.  lio  dc£cribt:s  the  opcrattotifi  of  distillatioo,  subU- 
mation,  filtration,  various  chemical  apparatus,  water-baths,  sand-batlii^ 
cupels  of  hoQc-eartb,  of  the  use  uf  which  ho  gives  a  siogulnrl}'  clardfr 
scription.  A  cliemist  rends  with  interest  Djafiur's  antique  niethoil  of 
obtaining  nitric  acid  by  disullirig  ia  a  retort  Cyprus  vitriol,  alain,  ud 
saltpetre.  Be  sets  forth  its  corrosive  power,  aud  shows  how  it  may  bt 
iUMi*«*tb«pmi>-  mode  to  dissolve  even  gold  itself,  by  adding  a  portion  of 
bB.Dri«t.uss>>u.  gyj  ainiiioniac.  Djafar  may  thus  be  considered  as  hnvinc 
solved  the  giand  aleUcmieol  problem  of  obtaiuiug  gold  in  a  potalili 
state:  Of  course,  many  trials  must  have  been  made  on  the  inSuatoo 
of  this  solntion  on  the  ftiiimal  system,  respecting  which  such  extnit»- 
gant  antici potions  had  been  entertained.  The  disappointment  that  en* 
sued  WAS  doubtless  the  cause  tbat  the  records  of  these  trials  have  sol 
deseeiutfd  to  us. 

With  Djafar  may  be  mentioned  Khazes,  bom  A.D.  860,  physiciAn-io' 
lDMM4boo*M  chief  to  the  great  hospital  at  Bagdad.  To  bim  is  due  Uis 
■Biibiiruiftdd.  fjjjjj  description  of  tho  preparation  and  properties  of  stV 
phurio  acid.  He  obtained  it,  as  the  ^'ordhauscn  variety  is  buU  inad<^ 
by  the  distillation  of  dried  green  vitriol.  To  him  ore  alao  dae  tli«  fint 
indications  of  the  preparation  of  .ibsolute  alcohol,  by  distilling  spirit  of 
wine  from  quick-lime.  An  a  curious  discovery  made  by  tbe  Saraocns 
PtuWflNinTiTi  ^"^y  ^^  mcntioaed  tho  experiment  of  Achild  Becbil,  wbo^  by 
■CMpbcru.  Stilling  togetber  the  extract  of  urine,  clay,  lime,  and  poW' 
dcred  cbarooal,  obtained  an  artificial  carbuado,  whicb  sbouo  iu  the 
"like  a  good  moon."    This  was  phosphorus. 
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Aud  DOW  there  arose  among  Arabian  pbraicinna  n  correctness  of 
^^hougbt  and  breadth  of  view  Allogelber  snirjirising.  It  might  ahnuet  be 
Hvoppoeod  ihaX  ihe  following  hiiui  wcro  written  by  ono  of  uur  own  cuii- 
tompomrics ;  ihey  are,  howerer,  extraciwl  from  a  chapter  of  cerf-i(»i  ,t,«i 
^AviccTina  on  the  origin  of  mountains.  This  author  was  bom  "'*-'*^«* 
^^  liio  Umlh  cuntury-.  "  Mountains  may  be  dao  to  two  diflcrcnt  catiaes. 
^bithcrthcy  arc  cficcts  of  upheavals  of  the  cnistof  the  cfinli,such  a^  might 
^bocuriiuringa  violent  canhqiiakc,  or  they  are  the  effect  of  water,  wbieh, 
cutting  for  iuii'lf  n  new  route,  has  iScnaded  the  Tnllcyg,  the  strata  being 
'  iliiTirn^nl  kitidii,  50iiic  soft,  some  hard.  The  winds  and  watcni  disintc- 
the  one,  hut  leave  the  other  intact.  Most  of  the  cminciioc&  of  the 
have  bod  this  Jailer  origin.  It  would  require  a  long  period  of 
fmc  for  nil  Buch  changes  to  be  liccompliRhe^l,  during  whieh  the  mount- 
themselvca  might  be  somewhat  diminished  in  size.  Bnt  that  water 
:  been  the  iiuuq  cause  of  these  eJIfects  is  proved  by  tlie  existence  of 
Bil  remains  of  nqualic  and  other  animals  ou  many  mountains."  Avi- 
also  cxplaina  the  nature  of  petrifying  or  incmsting  watera,  and 
itionit  nerolitcB,  out  of  ono  of  which  a  sword-blnde  was  mode,  bat 
sddii  th2t  the  metal  was  t<>o  brittle  to  be  of  any  iii«.\  A  mere  cata> 
iie  of  some  of  the  worlc»urAvi(X'nna  will  show  thetltcD  existing  state 
^  the  Arabian  mind :  1.  On  iho  Utility  and  Advantage  of  u*  -rgfaMhy 
slenoc;  2.  Ofllcalihand  Hemedice;  S.  CiuonsofPbysic;  evtimn 
\.  On  AmroiioniJcal  Observations ;  &.  Mathematical  Theorems ;  6.  Ou  Iho 
abic  Laognagc  and  its  Properties ;  7.  On  the  Origin  of  the  Soul  and 
irrcction  of  the  Body;  8.  t)emonstraLion  of  Collateral  Lines  on  the 
ihcTc;  (I.  An  Abridgment  of  Knrlid;  10.  On  Tinity  and  Infinity ;  11. 
Fhysies  and  Mctaphyaics;  12.  An  Encyclopedia  of  Human  Knowl- 
in  20  voU.,  etc.,  etc.  The  perusal  of  siieli  a  catalogue  is  sulficicnt 
excite  pmfound  attention  when  wo  remember  what  was  the  contem- 

leous  state  of  Europe. 

Tlie  punniiit  of  tho  elixir  made  a  well-marked  impression  upon  Arab 

experimental  iscicuoc,  oonfirming  it  in  its  medical  applica 

jti.    At  the  foundation  of  this  application  lay  the  pnnci 

is  thnt  it  is  possible  to  relieve  tho  diseases  of  the  human  body  by  purely 

mcnns.    As  the  scicnoe  advanced  it  gradu.'dly  shook  off  its  fc- 

tlic  fpiritunl  receding  into  insignificanoc,  tlio  niatcriul  coming 

bolder  relief.     Kot,  however,  without  great  difiiculty  -was  a  way 

ibr  the  great  doctrine  that  tho  influence  of  substances  on  the  oon- 

titntion  of  man  is  altogether  of  a  malerial  kind,  and  not  at  nil  duo  to 

roy  Indwelling  or  animating  spirit;  that  it  is  of  im  kind  of  use  to  pnic- 

ioo  iocanlattons  over  drags,  or  to  repeat  pm)*en  over  the  mortar  in 

rfaich  mediciQea  are  being  compounded,  sinco  tho  cITrct  ^-ill  be  the 

,  «b«tber  soob  his  been  done  or  not ;  that  there  is  no  kind  of  c£B* 

oocy  in  funalels,  no  virtae  in  channs;  and  that,  though  Baint-rcUes  may 
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serve  to  esciie  tbc  imagination  of  tbc  ignoraot,  tbey  are  altogoUicr  bc- 
DCQtb  tbc  atteution  of  tbo  pbtloeiuplicr. 

Tb)3  loot  sentiment  it  wna  wluub  brought  Europe  and  Africa  intA  (». 
iMiatmffieii»  teUccttutl  collidon.    Tbo  SarawD  and  Ucbrcv  ..-.a 

'tSaT"'^        bad  become  iborougbly  materializod.     Tbroa|^] ■  .„;;* 

tandom  tbo  practice  ofmediciae  was  altogether  supt^rnatani].  It  was  in 
tbcbsuids  orevclvsiastict;  oiidNiitjt-relics,  shrines,  and  tniraclc-cares  vere 
a  fiourcc'of  boundless  profiL  On  a  subsequent  page  I  libnll  haTS  to  de- 
Miibo  the  circumaUutccs  of  tho  conflict  iliat  ensued  bvtwccD  uaiehal 
philosophy  ou  one  side,  and  ttupuruatural  jugglery  on  Uiu  otber;  to 
show  itow  the  Arab  system  gained  tbe  victory,  and  buw,  out  of  that 
victory,  the  industrial  life  of  Europe  arose.  Tbo  Byaantiue  polkas- 
angurated  in  Constantinople  and  Alexandria  was,  happily  for  the  mrid, 
in  tha  end  OTortlutowu.  To  that  future  pago  I  most  postpone  tjio  gn»t 
aebtevcincDtg  of  the  Arabians  in  tbc  fallncw  of  their  Ago  ofBcaaoft, 
'When  Europe  wen  hanlly  more  enlightened  than  Calfraria  is  uow,  iha 
Saracens  were  cultivating  and  even  creating  Bcience.  Their  triuuipha 
in  philosophy,  mathematice,  astronomy,  cbemiatry,  mediciuo,  proved  to 
bo  mora  glorious,  moro  durable,  ftud  therefore morouDponaat.tIuui  ibdr 
military  acUoas  had  bcca. 


CHAPTER  XrV. 

TOE  AGK  OF  VAirU  IN  TtlE  WKST— (C«<«(>*M(^ 
mimc-voMiiir  juid  tkk  wnnut 

OHylit  e/iUMK-wttBwmv.~  rmttHltif  t^Jmagim  diieonrtd  fa  Am  md  AJiiea  ihntoy  lft« , 

ten  Wat*. — Iii*t  of  IttmaduMm, 
III  Eaif,rr*m  ff4ltiiil /»^»-teMk^ — Tie  Stawb,  Mtd  hf  tomrl  yrtnatt*,  tmOtim  iL—i 

KOBry  4/'(£r  ItUtr. 
/maft-nnrtUp  In  M«  tPftl  tttmtted  hj  fia  T^fMa.  —  (itarrrt  hflicttn  ikt  f'apmr  ^d  (tr 

r\f*.—ni  J'oim.mited If  tlir  MoMtt.mall*  and <itfif  lai«sfi/wiik  lir  f'nnt*. 
Tax  Motna.— AiMMy  ^lAr  RiM  «b/  UmMhpmnl  nfMimnMintim.—Hmnmu  md  CVmUm. 

—Sjpr^aii  0/  Mamatiritm  frvm  E$ipt  «Mr  fiinyM.— i/«U  Jdltweta  wtrf  Tijiirfi      JJl 

JUmu  on  fwifM. 

TtlK  Arnbiaa  iufluenoe,  allying  iuelf  to  philosophy,  was  hcaoefiMtk 
prodoctiTB  of  other  than  military  resolta  To  the  Ion  of  Afriai  and 
Aiitt  was  now  added  n  dtsturbaoou  impreaeed  oa  Europo  itself,  coding 
in  the  decomposition  of  Christiani^  into  two  forma,  GcT«k 
and  Latin,  and  in  three  great  political  events — the  cmaocipit^ 
ttuD  of  the  popvs  from  the  cmperoni  of  Constantinople,  the  usoryMtiosi 
of  power  hy  a  ncrw  dynasty  in  Fmncc,  Uio  rccoastmetton  of  a  BomsB 
oiupire  in  tJio  WoaL 


IKlMawor 


ISTAGE'WORSHTP. 

'U  was  tbe  dispute  respecting  ijic  worship  of  images  winicb  led  to 
great  cvcnUi-,    The  acta  of  tlic  Moliainmcdnii  khaliCi  and  of  the 
QOclikstic  or  iniagc-breftlcing  empc^rorg  occasioned  that  dispute, 
Nothing  could  be  more  deplorable  tbiin  the  condition  of  siouthem 
:  when  it  first  felt  the  iniellecmal  influoiiw-  of  tho  ArabiaiiR    Its 
>man   and  Grtt-k  populations  had  altogether  disappeared;  the 
lof  haif-brccda  and  mongrels  substituted  for  them  were  w„pMprf„u«' 
io  fulicUism.    An  obscrvaooc  of  certain  ceremo-  """"'••^ 
||Wb TOOstitated  a  religious  life;  there  sccma  to  have  been  no  ]>crcep- 
[tw  of  monilitv.     A  chip  of  the  true  cross,  some  iron  filings  from  tho 
iibain  of  Si.Peter,  a  tooth  or  bone  of  a  martyr,  were  held  in  adoration; 
fA»  world  was  full  of  the  stHprndous  miracles  which  these  medicines 
Ipefformcd.     Hut  capecially  vi-crc  ])Qiritcd  or  graven  images  of  holy 
supposed  to  be  endowed  witb  auch  powers.    They  had  be- 
rtjecta  of  actual  worship.     Tlie  facility  with  which  the  Empress 
,  the  mother  of  Constauline  the  Great,  liad  given  an  aristot?ratio 
to  this  idolatry,  showed  that  the  old  pagan  ideaa  had  never 
IjT  died  out,  and  that  tho  degenerated  popnlations  received  with  ap- 
ni  the  religious  conceptions  of  their  great  predecessors.    Tho  early 
^nnian  fathers  believed  thn.t  painting  and  Beulpture  were  forbidden 
iheScriptnrejt,  and  that  they  were  therefore  wicked  arts;  and,  though 
■eoond  Council  of  Nicen  asserted  that  the  u-ie  of  images  liail  always 
i  adopted  by  the  Church,  there  arc  abundant  facta  to  prove  that  the 
worship  of  thcui  was  not  indulged  in  until  the  fourth  century, 
I  cm  the  occasion  of  its  occuTrcnoc  in  Spain,  it  was  condemned  by 
jBoil  of  Illibcris.    During  the  fifth  century  the  practice  of  intro- 
imagea  into  churches  increased,  and  in  the  sixth  it  had  bDcome 
It    The  common  people,  who  had  never  been  able  to  j^  n.pia  uprau 
ehend  doctrinal  mysteries,  found  their  religious  wants  ""  chmwukw. 
in  turning  to  these  cffigif-a     "With  singular  obtuscncss,  they  be- 
that  the  saint  was  present  in  bis  image,  though  hundreds  of  the 
tind  wore  in  existence,  and  each  having  nn  equal  and  excIusivB 
i%  to  the  ftpirituid  prpKsncc.     Tho  doctrine  of  invocation  of  departed 
•which  assumed  prominence   in  the  fifth  century,  was  gnmtly 
iened  by  these  graphic  forms.    Pagan  idolatry  had  reappeared. 
Tt  first  the  simple  cross  was  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  amulets  and 
1  of  remoter  times;  it  constituted  a  fetich  able  to  expel  evil  spirita, 
even  Satan  himself.    This  being,  who  had  beeomo  singularly  de- 
|-  from  what  he  was  in  tho  noble  Oriental  fictions,  was  an  imbecile 
licious,  though  not  n  malignant  npirit,  afTrighted  not  only  at 
of  wood  framed  in  the  f>hapc  of  a  cross,  but  at  the  form  thereof 
with  the  finger  in  the  oir.    A  subordinate  dfl?mon  •am^^Mirt^t*. 
auppofwd  to  possess  every  individual  at  his  birth,  but  t'«'"'r  t"»»-. 
was  Cast  out  by  baptism.    When,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  cross 
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became  a  craciflx,  ofTmng  a  representation  of  the  dyiag  Bedeemer,  ft 
miglit  be  suppcKcd  to  Imvu  gaUiorctnuvrauicd  virtue;  uiid  soon,  in  ftddi* 
Hod  to  tbal  adorable  form,  were  iatrodaoed  images  of  the  Virgin,  the 
ipoaUci,  snii)L<ii,  ami  niurtjrv.  Tbo  nuei«nl  tirats  socmod  lu  Inivc  como 
bock  sgoiii,  wbou  Lbcflti  jiiutures  were  approocbed  vlth  guauilexions, la> 
mioariett,  and  iaoenftc.  Tbo  doctrino  of  tlie  more  iutelligvut  vh  that 
ihtiy  were  atdd  lo  derolion,  and  tliat,  among  people  to  whom  the  art  of 
reading  Was  imknown,  tbcy  evrvvd  tbe  \i5eful  purpoeo  of  recalling  eaond 
eroots  iu  a  kind  of  hioroglypbio  manner.  But  among  tlie  vnlgar.aad 
monkStAnd  women,  lUoy  were  bKli^ved  m  be  en<li  '  1  '  •<i.*n)al> 
fiiiiii^  mil  iiiii    ""**  piiwur.     Ofiomc,  tlio  woundw  tM  ■■llwia, 

^ntmam.  ^^^^  ^y^  ooold  wink;  of  oLlxira,  tbo  timl«  oould  be  raited. 

Iq  aocicnt  times,  tbe  statnes  of  Minerra  oould  braodisb  spears,  and  thoK 
of  Vcnug  could  wocp. 

In  trudi,  the  populntioos  of  tbe  Greek  and  Latin  couotriea  wcni  no 
moTO  tban  noininnlly  converted  and  snpcrQcialtj  Cbristianixed.  TIm 
tittotiTifl-it  '^1'^  Iniditioiii;  and  pructieCH  luid  nertT  boon  forgotten.  A 
Jf^gJSjSl^  tendency  to  idolatry  seemed  lo  be  tbn  noocfisiLry  incidcul  of 
•**■  the  dimaU!.    Not  without  icanon  have  Ibe  apologiata  of  lb« 

oler^  affirmed  thai  iuuige-wontbip  waa^ioxisujd  u[)0u  hy  tbo  p(!o|tlc; 
and  that  the  Chu]x:h  bad  to  admit  ideas  that  nho  had  ne^'er  bwn  able  lo 
eradicate.  Adcr  seven  hundred  yean  of  apuetolio  labui',  it  was  found 
that  tltc  populace  of  0  rceeo  and  Italy  were  apparently  ia  their  old  staler 
and  that  actually  nothing  ni  nil  had  b(>en  accomplished ;  llio  ncw-cotam 
bad  passed  into  the  track  of  their  extitkct  predeoessors.  h  is  onea  add 
that  the  rcatoratioa  of  imago wonhip  was  owing  to  tbo  oxtioctioa  of 
civilization  by  thu  Northern  borbariana.  But  this  ia  not  true.  In  llie 
blood  of  the  Gcrmou  nations  the  taint  of  idolatry  is  but  imiall.  Ja 
ihoir  own  countries  tfacy  gav?  it  litUo  encouragement,  and,  )nd<>ed,  bart- 
eoed  quickly  to  ita  total  rgection.  Tho  sin.  lay  not  with  them,  but  with 
tho  Uediterranean  people. 

Nor  ore  those  barh^ans  to  be  held  aocountable  for  tho  wwallcd  ex- 
tinction of  civiiizaticm  iu  Italy.  Tho  true  Uoman  race  Kad  prematumly 
died ;  it  camo  to  ao  untimvly  end  in  ooowquence  of  iUi  diaolutc,  ili 
violent  life.  Its  cirilixation  would  have  spoutaocoaily  died 
with  it  bad  tko  barbarian  been  t  '    rmd,  if  tbeae  intmden 

produoed  a  baneful  t^Ebct  at  'firstv  thoy  l.  ,'_d  for  it  in  tbe  end. 

As,  when  fresh  coal  is  added  to  a  fire  that  is  burning  low,  a  etill  fiutbs^ 
diminutinn  will  ensue,  perhaps  theni  may  bo  a  risk  of  <"  "~ 
tt  out,  but  in  due  season.  If  all  goes  well,  tbe  nf»ir  rr 
in  tbe  contagious  blaze.    Tho  savagos  of  £i:  le^ 

caying  foci  of  Orrek  and  Boman  light,  pothik^»  u-n  xu  ■->.  u.ut.  i-.u^^oc 
the  genend  beat ;  but,  by  degreea,  it  spread  tbnagboiit  their  mam,  and 
tho  bngbt  flaao  of  modem  oivtUzatioQ  was  the  nwilL    Let  lliaae  -who 
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luncnt  the  intragioo  of  iLceo  mca  into  Ihe  olosaicM  countries,  reflect 
upon  the  rmult  which  mugt  otlierwi^  Have  ensued — the  last  spark 
would  soon  have  died  out,  aad  nothing  but  ashes  have  remained. 

Tliruu  causes  gavo  rise  to  IcoiiocURin,  or  the  revolt  ogiiiuat  image* 
vorsbip:  Ist,  the  mnonstntnces  and  deriaiou  of  the  Mobam-  ortam^ian- 
medaiw;  2d,  the  good  Benae  of  a  great  sovereign,  Leo  the  "^"^ 
laaariaii,  who  had  riwn  by  his  merit  from  obsearily,  ami  beeome  the 
ibandcr  of  a  ncn  dynasty  at  Constantinople;  Sd,  ihe  dctcctci> inability 
of  those  mirac]c- working  idols  and  fetiches  to  protect  tbeir  worshipers 
or  themselves  ngainst  au  unbelieving  enemy.  Moreover,  an  impNeeioa 
yns  gradually  ranking  its  way  among  the  more  intelligent  ctaaHOS  that 
rdigion  onght  to  tree  itself  from  sueb  supcrstiliona  So  important  wen 
ibe  cooaeqaenoes  o£  Leo's  actions,  that  some  have  been  disposed  to  as- 
ngn  lo  his  reign  the  Brat  attempt  at  maldng  policy  depend  on  theology ; 
aad  to  this  period,  ta  I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  they  therefore  refer 
the  commencement  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  Through  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  six  emperors  devoted  themselves  to  this  reformation. 
Bat  it  waa  premature.  They  were  overpowered  by  the  populace  aod 
ttie  monks,  by  the  bishops  of  Bomo,  and  by  a  aupctvtitious  and  wicked 
woman. 

It  bad  been  a  favorite  argument  against  the  pagans  bow  little  thdr 
gods  could  do  for  Uiem  when  the  hoar  of  calamity  came,  when  their 
ilataes  and  images  were  insulted  and  destroyed,  and  hence  how  vain 
was  such  worabip,  bow  Imbecile  such  godt.  When  Africa  innMiwi  rf  i»»- 
and  Assa,  which  were  mil  of  rcucs  and  cro8s<»,  pictures  and  «iM<>nn4  b 
imagm,  fell  before  the  )[ohammcdan.<!,  those  conqucrora  re-  •i^^ 
taliatod  the  Kama  logic  with  no  little  eiTeet  There  was  hardly  ono  of 
the  fallen  towns  which  had  not  some  idol  for  its  protector.  Bemem- 
boring  the  stem  objurgations  of  the  prophet  against  this  deadly  sin,  pro- 
hibited at  once  by  tbo  ooramandmcnt  of  God  and  repudiated  by  the  rca- 
fDon  of  man,  the  Samoon  khalifs  had  ordered  all  the  Syrian  images  to  be 
deatroycd.  Amid  the  derision  of  the  Arab  soldiery  ami  the  OMmcOBii 
tenis  of  the  te^To^M^icken  worshipers,  those  ordere  were  re-  u^'^Sm 
moracleaaly  carriwl  into  effect,  except  in  somo  coses  where  the  **"^ 
temptatiou  of  an  enormous  raniiom  induced  these  avengers  of  the  unity 
nffiod  to  swerve  from  their  duty.  Thus  the  pieoo  of  linen  oloth  on 
which  it  was  ft^^igiied  thai  our  Savior  had  impreflsed  his  connteuanoe, 
and  whicix  van  the  palladium  of  Fxlessa,  was  carrieil  off  by  the  victors 
at  tlic  capture  of  that  town,  unci  miliscfjueiit] y  sold  to  Coiuftnntinople  at 
the  pnjfilablc  price  of  twelve  thousand  jKtunda  of  silver.  This  picture, 
and  aim)  some  other  eelcbmted  ones,  it  was  said,  possessed  the  prc^rty 
of  raulttplying  iht'm»>1vt!5  by  eontaet  witli  other  suriooes,  as  In  modern 
droiai  we  multiply  phoiographsL  Sach  were  the  ci^ebrated  itnagoB 
"made  without  handa." 
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It  was  currently  fifiscrtod  that  tlic  imm-  ■■  ""  -aft 

due  to  iliQ  Kbalif  Yczcl,  wlio  httd  com.  -.tie 

Syrian  images,  and  to  ino  Jews,  who  stimuluted  Leo  the  Isaunan  lo  hk 
Tteaivn'  task.      IJowcTcr  tiiat  miiT  be,  Ijco  pulilwhcti  an  '  T>. 

■n  mnwy   726,  prohibiting  the  womhiji  uf  iuutfjus.     TLiia  u-  '_i] 

by  another  directing  tbeir  destruction,  and  tho  wliitcwasbiug  of  tbo  vtUi 
pf  churches  omamenled  with  them.  Ilercu{H>ii  the  clergy  oni]  the 
uiDukH  rebelled ;  Uio  etnp«ror  wait  douuunceil  as  a  Mobaciimcilon  and  ■ 
Jew.  He  ordered  that  a  statue  of  the  Savior  in  tbat  pott  of  the  d^ 
called  Chalcopratia  ftbouM  bo  rcniOTOil,  and  a  riot  was  tlic  coniequt:iif3e. 
Odo  of  bin  officcra  mounted  a  ladder  and  struck  tb^  idol  witb  an  lUte 
upon  its  face;  it  was  an  incident  like  that  enacted  some  centuries  bcfiuQ 
in  the  teiQple  of  Seraplx  at  Alexandria.  The  sacred  iniagc,  which  had 
oflen  arrcaled  the  course  of  Katnre  and  worked  many  mitocles,  wa*  rww 
foand  to  bo  unable  to  protect  or  to  avenge  its  own  bODor.  A  rabble 
of  women  iDTcrfcrod  in  its  behalf;  they  threw  down  ibe  ladder  and  kill- 
ed tbc  officer ;  nor  was  the  riot  ended  until  the  troops  were  cnllcd  m 
T^tftM^  and  a  grea£  masucrc  perpetrated.  The  monks  sprciu]  the  anli* 
'"'*"*'■  lion  in  all  parts  of  the  empire;  they  eve«  attempted  to  proclaiBi 
tk  new  emperor.  IjCo  was  every  where  denounced  ns  n  ^[ohiunmirdaa 
infidel,  aa  enemy  of  tbc  Mottiir  of  God;  but  wilb  infiexiblo  resolattoa 
he  persisted  in  hia  detcrminntion  as  long  as  he  lived. 

His  sou  and  successor,  Conslantine-,  punucd  the  luune  ioonocbutic  po|* 
icy.  From  the  circumstance  of  his  uocidt^utjdly  defiling  tli  "  ^  rn 
which  he  was  being  baptized, he  bad  received  tbo  auggoitit  <•( 

Copronymua.  IHt  subsequent  career  was  asscrud  by  iba  tnookn  la 
have  been  foreshadowed  by  bis  saorilcgioiis  beginnings.  It  war,  pal^ 
TuoMOM*  licly  asserted  that  he  was  an  atlicist,  In  truth,  Uta  bktgrsj'by, 
■rfaUHte.  in  many  respects,  proves  that,  the  higlior  claases  in  Coi 
uoplc  were  largely  infected  witb  iuGdclity.  The  (utiinrcb  dcjroeni  ■n"-n 
oath  that  Copronynms  had  made  the  most  iTTcligi-^us  confessions  to 
him,  aa  that  our  Savior,  lar  from  being  the  Son  of  God,  waa,  in  bis  o|»iii. 
ion,  a  mere  man,  bom  of  his  mother  iti  tbo  common  way.  Tlie  tnitfa 
of  thcne  accusatdons  was  perhaim,  in  n  mcasnrr,  sustained  by  the  n^vrn^ 
that  tha  emperor  took  on  tbo  patriarch  for  bis  iDdt»cn.-ct  u«, 

He  seixed  hira,  put  out  bis  eyes,  caused  him  to  bo  led  throu^..  u.  ^ikf 
mounted  on  an  ass,  witli  his  fiice  to  tbo  tail,  and  then,  as  if  to  abow  his 
unu(ti:mble  coatempt  for  aX\  religion,  with  an  eaquisite  molicjj  appoinl' 
od  him  bo  his  oOice  again. 

If  such  was  ibo  rcligiona  condition  of  the  emperor,  tbo  bi  l-t 

were  but  little  U-lier.    A  council  was  sninnHmcd  by  Cotisin  H 

754,  at  Constantinople,  which  was  attended  tiy  8SS  bishops.  I 

t>Mfq  rfoacm—  Ibr  itself  tbc  poKition  of  tlic  acwuth  gnnenil  i 
uttanitaously  decncd  that  all  viaiblo  wy:  ' 
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csa^pt  in  the  Kucharist,  were  blnsphcmoua  or  heretical;  that  iningc- 
woniup  wu»  a  curruptioo  otChmuuitity  sutd  a  runcwcd  form  of  pngati- 
iam ;  ii  direct«U  all  statues  and  paintJDgti  to  be  rumovcil  from  the 
chur'bia  and  destroyed,  and  degraded  uverv  eoulrauuiiic  and  cxcom- 
mtmiuated  every  layman  who  should  bo  oouccnicd  iu  tiuttitig  theiu  up 
a^o.  It  coucladed  its  labors  with  prayers  for  the  emperur  who  had 
oi£tirpati3(l  idolaLry  and  given  pcooo  to  tliu  Church. 

But  thU  decision  vraa  by  no  means  quietly  received.  The  monlu 
row  in  on  uproar;  some  raised  a.  clamor  in  their  caves,  some  c|iMr  tDHv 
froni  the  tafis  of  their  ])illnrs;  one,  in  ihc  chuivli  of  St-Main-  *"'™»'* 
mw,  insiih'Hl  the  emperor  to  his  focr,  dtrnounciiig  him  as  a  second  apos- 
tate Julian.  Nor  could  ho  deliver  himself  lium  the  pbgue  by  the 
ocourging,  atraiiglinfr,  and  dmwuiiig  of  individuals.  In  his  wrath,  Co- 
pnmjtnns,  plainly  discerning  that  it  was  the  monks  on  ono  side  and  the 
govEnimcnt  on  tbo  other,  determined  to  strike  at  tlie  root  of  tho  ovil, 
and  todotroy  tnonasticisni  itself.  Ue  drove  the  boly  men  out  7iH,m,pnw 
ofthcircells  and  cloisters;  made  the  coDsecrated  virgins  marry;  "'•■**^ 
gave  up  the  buildJngB  for  civil  lises;  burnt  pictnrcA,  idola,  and  all  kinds 
of  roUcs;  degraded  tho  patriarch  from  his  office,  scoargfjd  him,  shaved 
olY  his  eyebrows,  set  him  for  public  derision  in  the  circus  in  n  sleeveless 
■hirt,  and  then  beheaded  him.  Already  be  b.ad  consccratctl  a  cuaQcli 
in  his  steoid.  Poubtlcsa  tbeso  atrocities  strengthened  tJiu  bishops  of 
Jtome  in  their  resolve  to  seek  a  protector  from  such  a  master  auiong 
tho  Imrborian  kings  of  tbo  TVost. 

CoQstautiuo  Cc^mnymun  wad  suocoeded  by  his  son,  I^eo  tbo  Chozar, 

who,  during  a  short  reign  of  Jivo  years,  continued  tho  iconoolaslio  pob 

icy.     t)n  his  drath  his  wife  Irene  seiiWid  tbe  government,  Bi>-«rtiiiii»mi«  «f 

ostensibly  in  bchiUf  of  her  son.    This  woman,  pre-em-  inM  um  nurtaM. 

I'inontly  wicked  and  superstitious  beyond  her  times,  undertook  the  reo- 

toration  of  images.    She  causod  the  patriareh  to  retiro  from  bis  dignity, 

appoinU-'d  one  of  her  crcattiros,  Tarasius,  in  his  stead,  and  summoned 

another  coutKuL    la  tbb  second  Council  of  Nioea  that  of  ConsUQiino- 

pie  was  denounced  as  a  synod  of  fools  and  atheists,  tbo  woiBhip  of  im- 

.  agea  was  pronounced  agreeable  to  Scriptaro  and  reason,  and  in  cooform- 

I  itj  to  tbe  usages  and  tradilioas  of  tbe  Cburch. 

Irene,  saluted  as  the  second  Helena,  and  set  forth  by  the  monks  as  an 
iplnr  of  piety,  thus  aocomplislied  the  restomiion  of  image-worship. 
In  a  few  ye^&rs  this  ambitious  woiuou,  refusing  to  eunender  his  rightful 
dignity  to  hor  son,  caused  liirn  to  ha  soixed,  nnd,  in  the  porphyry  chom- 
btsr  in  which  eho  had  bomv  him,  ]iiitout  his  eyes.  Constantinople,  long 
fiimiliar  wilti  horrible  crimes,  was  np]>ntlrd  at  such  an  annatanU  deed. 

Darii'"  '' -■  -V Hug  n-jgns  to  tliat  of  T^co  the  Annenisn,  matters 

iSC;  but  that  emperor  resumed  the  RanwHtm  **i™- 
[poUoy  of  Leo  tbo  UaurisD.    By  an  edict  bo  prohibited  uw^aptrm' 
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uaage-woreltip,  and  Ijuiiahcd  the  Pstriarcb  of  CoDslantinople,  wlio  bod 
admonislicd  bim  timt  the  apostlos  liad  iruide  images  of  tlie  Savior  wai 
the  Virgin,  and  that  there  vaa  at  Kqidc  h.  picture  of  tho  TTansfigOT* 
tioD,  painted  'by  order  of  StPctcr.    AAcr  the  murder  of  Leo,  lu<  tm» 
oessor,  Mluhnel  tlic  Stammerer,  showed  no  enoouragemetit  lo  vitlwir 
party.     It  wiu  ufiiruuid  tliat  bu  wua  given  tu  profane  jesting,  was  in* 
credulous  M  to  the  rt^urrccUoa  of  the  dead,  disbeliox'ed  the  e-xistem 
of  the  devil,  was  indifferent  whether  images  wera  worshiped  or  not,  and 
recommend^  the  patriarch  to  bury  the  decrees  of  Constanliaople  and 
Kicea  equally  in  oblivion.    His  successor  and  eon,  however,  observed 
TtairflM.  "**  ^^'^^  impaptiality.     To  Saracenic  tastes,  shown  by  tiis  build- 
«Mi*uiiM.  j„g  ^  palace  like  that  of  the  khalif;  to  a  devotion  for  poetry, 
cxemplilied  by  briitiding  ttomo  of  liis  own  i^tanzas  on  his  image-trorstiip' 
ingcnemicii;  to  the  composition  of  music  and  Its  singing  bjhiimiclFas  .Ul 
Ainalcur  ia  the  choir ;  to  mcchuuicol  knowledge,  displayed  by  hydntalio 
contrivnnccfl,  muFical  instruments,  orgnno,  nntomatic  singing-bjrda  sit* 
tlug  in  gulden  trees,  bo  added  an  nbumiiiatiun  of  monks  and  a  detcEtn.' 
inod  icouoclosm.     lusleud  of  merely  wbitewaahiag  the  walls  of  tJM 
churches,  he  adorned  them  with  plcttircs  of  bcnsts  and  birds.     ^ 
closm  bad  now  Jhirly  become  a  struggle  between  the  emperors  nn  . 
monks. 

■Again,  on  the  death  of  TheophiliiR,  image-worship  triumphed, 
ruiBi rMkniivn if  triumphed  in  thu  name  manner  as  before.     His  widoVt 
S^SiL';;^"?^  Theodora,  ulnrmcd  by  tho  monks  for  the  safety  of  the  soul 
""^  of  her  btisbaud,  purchased  ahaoluUon  for  him  at  the  pi^icB 

of  tho  restoration  of  images. 

Such  was  the  issue  of  leoDoelasm  in  the  Kimt.  The  monks  pro?K^<d. 
Btrouger  than  tho  emperors,  and,  aflcr  a  straggle  of  120  years,  the  i.  i» 
iges  wero  ilmdl/  restored.  In  the  West  far  more  important  coix  ^C- 
qntnoes  followed. 

To  image-worship  Italy  was  devoutly  attached.    When  the  firttcS-M 
iMi^nniiip  of  Leo  W03  made  known  by  the  exarch,  it  produced  a  rel^*^' 
tatbeWaL     lion,  of  which  Pope  Grvgopy  IL  took  advantage  lo  suspeissd 
the  tribute  paid  hy  Italy.     In  letters  that  he  wrote  lo  the  emperor  2>ir 
defended  the  popular  delusion,  declaring  that  the  6Tst  Cbrintiona  bad 
caused  pictures  U^  be  made  of  our  Lord,  of  hut  brother  James,  of  Stephen, 
aod  all  the  martyrs,  and  had  sent  them  throagbont  the  world ;  the  Rfr 
son  that  God  tho  Father  hod  not  been  pointed  was  that  his  countmuact 
was  not  known.    Tlicse  h-tiera  display  a  most  aodaoious  presumpliOB 
of  the  ignorance  of  the  emperor  respecting  common  Scripture  bicideid^ 
It  h  MttoiMd  '^^^  "^  some  have  remarked,  suggest  a  doubt  of  the  pope's  h- 
iritaroftk     miliarity  with  the  sacred  volume.     lie  points  out  the  dtlEcr- 
ODoe  betvoen  the  statues  of  antiquity,  which  are  only  the  nprcseatft-' 
lions  of  phantoms,  atul  tho  images  of  the  Church,  which  have  approved 


nsxL  sKPAianoir  op  the  oreek  and  latin  chubches.   ttlft 

ibemBeivcs,  by  numberless  miracles,  to  be  tlie  genuine  forms  of  the  Sa* 
lior,  ilia  motlicr,  luid  liix  Baints.  Itcfcrring  to  the  slalac  of  St.  Peter, 
vfaicb  llie  empcrur  bad  urilcrcd  to  be  broken  to  pieces,  he  doclares  ^st 
tb  Vtstcm  nations  regard  that  apostle  as  a  god  upon  earth,  nnd  omi- 
iondy  threatens  the  vengeance  of  the  pious  barbarians  if  it  should  he 
dnttoyed.  In  this  defense  of  images  Gregory  found  lui  active  coodju* 
lot  io  a  Syrian,  John  of  Datnascus,  who  bad  witnessed  the  rage  of  the 
kUifi)  ngainst  tbe  imnges  of  bid  own  country-,  and  vrhose  hand,  liaving 
bam  cat  off  by  those  tyrants,  was  miraculously  rejoined  to  his  body  by 
aidolof  ihc  Virgin  to  which  he  prayed. 

[—■Bat  Gregory  was  not  alone  in  Ins  policy,  nor  John  of  Damnscua  in 

tiovenries.    The  King  of  the  Lomburd-i,  Luitprand,  „afcyihei«D. 

rceivcd  thf  advantage  of  putting  hirnsirlf  forth  as  the  '*^^'»* 

T  of  iini^cs,  uud  of  np}>ealiiig  to  the  Ita]Lant<,  for  their  sake,  to 

the  Greeks  from  the  country.    Tbe  pope  acted  oa  the  principle 

ly  in  a  sovereign  justitieii  withdrawal  of  allegiance,  the  I*om- 

,t  it  excuses  the  seizure  of  iMnssessioiis.     Luilprund  accordingly 

on  the  capture  of  Ravenna.     An  immense  booty,  the  nccumu- 

of  the  emperors,  the  Gothic  kings,  and  tho  cxan^hs,  which  was 

at  the  »torm  of  the  town,  at  once  rewarded  his  piety,  stimulated 

to  new  enterprises  of  a  like  nature,  and  drew  upon  him  the  atlcn- 

<tx  of  bis  enemy  the  emperor,  whom  he  bad  plundered,  and  of  his  cod- 

enit«  the  pope,  whom  he  had  overreached. 

ThLf  was  the  jxMition  of  aflUti's^     If  the  Lombaids,  who  were  Anans, 
therefore  heretics,  should  succeed  iu  extending  their  sway  all  ovci 
ly,  the  inflocQCc  and  prosperity  of  the  papacy  must  come  rwuonorkflkir* 
end;  their  action  on  the  qu^siion  of  tbe  images  was  '"'^"^ 
cr  of  an  epheraeral  and  delu»iive  kiud,  for  all  the  Arian  nations 
rred  a  simple  worship  like  that  of  primitive  limes,  and  bad  never 
lown  any  altachracat  to  the  adoration  of  graven  fonns*.     If  on  the  oth- 
hand,  the  pope  shoulil  wntinuc  Iiis  allcgianco  to  Conj-tantinoplc,  bo 
be  liable  to  the  atrocious  pt>rgceutioiis  &o  often  and  so  recently  in- 
on  the  patriarchs  of  that  city  by  ihcir  tyrannical  master ;  and  the 
ing  ofthAconnection  in  reality  involved  no  surrender  of  nny  solid 
itageSjfor  the  emperor  wiw  too  weak  to  give  protection  from  .the 
bnrds.     AInaidy  had  been  experienced  a  portentous  difficulty  in' 
idingrchcffrom  Constantinople,  on  account  of  the  naval  The  SMw»n»*nii-"' 
iperiority  of  the  Sflrooers  in  the  Mediterranean.    For  the  i^^i>ii^ ' 

paid  to  the  sovereign  no  real  equivalent  was  received ;  but  Rome, 
ignominy,  was  obliged  to  submit,  like  an  olwcure  provincinl  tovm,  to 
mandates  of  the  Eastern  court,  iforeover,  in  her  eyes,  tbe  emperor, 
reason  of  his  iconoclasm,  was  a  heretic.  But  if  alliance  with  tbe 
fbards  nnd  allegiance  to  the  Grooka  were  equally  inexpedient, 
ird  course  was  possible.    A  mayor  of  the  palace  of  tbe  Frankiab  kings 
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ckiMMa(tta«ni.  )i;u1  !.uocisafUIIy  Ud  tiis  armios  against  the  Aiat» 
■Mitoi-mnki.  .Spiitii,  iniitl  lia<t  (rained  tlie  great  victory  of  Toim.  If  xht 
Franks,  uiidvr  ilio  iolluencc  of  Ibeir  dininte  or  the  geDiou  of  tlidr  ntoe, 
bad  thus  far  filiown  no  eiiODurngcrocnt  to  images,  ia  all  other  wapcaU 
ibcy  were  urtliwlox,  for  tlicy  La4  been  ooavortod  by  Catbolio  dubuuii- 
ories;  their  kJugs,  it  was  true,  were  mere  phimtoiiis,  but  Charles  Martol 
had  approved  himeclf  a  great  M>ldier;  he  wiu,  therofoR,  an  ambitiou* 
tnau.  There  was  Scripluru  Authority  for  nuiung  n  suborduiatc  to  aoy 
ereign  power;  tbo  pro)ihcts  of  Israel  had  thu^  of  old,  with  oil  anointed 
kings.  And  if  the  fiwonl  of  Fraaoe  was  gCDtlr  removed  from  the  kiog- 
ly  hand  that  vrm  loo  weak  to  hold  it,  and  given  to  tlio  hero  who  had 
already  shown  thai  ho  could  amite  terribly  with  it — if  this  were  done  by 
the  authority  of  the  pope,  acting  as  the  representative  of  Gud.  huw  gnuu 
the  gain  to  tbe  papacy!-  A  thoasand  years  might  not  he  enough  to  scp- 
omto  the  monarchy  of  France  from  the  theocracy  of  Ibdy. 

The  rcsiaUiDce  which  had  sprung  up  to  the  imperial  wlict  for  th#  dfr 
Btructionof  images  determined  the  eounH)  of  events.  The  pope  rebelled, 
and  uttcmpu  were  mode  by  the  cmi>cror  to  soir^  or  am:^-  -n.    A 

Bkrdi  ri.w  fiar  tliat  the  pontiff  might  be  carried  to  Con:: ,  .u,  and 

'S^^t'nt.  the  preparations  making  to  destroy  the  imogoa  in  the  churclh 
Cfi,  united  all  Italy.  A  council  was  held  at  Home,  which  anathetuauzed 
tbo  Iconoelastii.  fn  retaltaLion,  the  Sieiltun  ami  other  catalus  of  the 
Church  wore  conflgcaled.  Gregory  HI.,  who  iu  the  mean  time  aucceod* 
cd  to  the  papacy,  continncd  the  policy  of  his  predecessor.  Thecmpem 
wns  dctii-d.  A  Hcct,  which  he  fitted  out  in  eupport  of  the  oxarrh,  wm 
lost  in  aztorm.  With  thia  termination  of  the  inflaeace  of  Coti«i.' 
pie  in  Italy  came  the  imminent  danger  that  tbe  pope  most  Bckncmi-i-u^c 
the  supremacy  of  the  Ijombardx.  In  his  distrein  Qiegory  turned  to 
Aiikvoirf'ihn  Charles  MnrtcL  He  sent  him  the  kvys  of  the  acpulvbro  of 
EhiiI.  Sl  Peter,  and  implored  hia  omiBlaDce.     Thu  die  wa«  caiL 

Papal  I^me  revolted  from  her  sovereign,  and  became  indiasolably 
bound  to  the  barbarian  kingdoms.  To  France  a  now  dynasty  wu 
given,  Ui  tbe  pope  temporal  power,  and  to  the  west  of  Kurupu  a  &y 
titians  Koman  empires  # 

The  monks  had  thus  overcome  the  image-breakiDg  omperora, «  nsalt 
TVuMiiu.  whieh  proves  them  tn  have  already  booome  a  formidable  power 
in  the  Btate.  It  is  necenary^  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  great 
evcnta  with  which  henceforth  they  were  u>nnectcd,  lodcacril^-  ■'^•-<'-  'Tt' 
gin  and  luslorr. 

1.:  '  1  they  am  to  be  reg8r*!cd  as  tbe  n:pn;'it)r.la- 

tivi'j  -  -  ,      ,      in  ooiurwlistinction  to  ih.'  oIukt!  ipft.j.  in- 

deed,  the  ivprc«cntative»  of  lite  popula^e^  infected 
of  snporscitton  and  OuwUcoKn.    They  ate  the  upbi^liUiie 
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eurcsi,  tnvoostion  oPEaiots,  worship  of  images,  clamorous  assert-  -ngutm 
itw  of  a  unity  of  faith  in  the  Church— a  unitj  which  they  never  »<**'»" 
practiced,  but  which  oHcrcd  a  coDvenictit  pretext  for  a  hitter  persecution 
vf  heresy  and  puguiiiiam,  though  they  vcre  more  thiui  lialf  pagan  thum- 

Klvcfi. 

It  wiu)  their  destiny  to  impress  oh  th«  practical  life  of  Kurope  that 
mixture  of  Chmtiatiity  and  licathcnisai  engendered  by  political  cvcntu 
in  Italy  and  Greece.  Yet,  while  they  thus  co^Dperated  in  ,^«t.-iM« 
gKAi  aHairs,  lUey  themselves  exhibited,  io  tho  moat  signal  ■"i"^'''"*'- 
mwncr,  tlie  force  of  that  law  of  continuous  variation  of  opinion  and 
babits  to  wbicb  all  enduring  oommuiiities  of  ntcn  must  submit.  Born 
of  superstition,  obscene  in  their  early  life,  they  end  in  luxury,  refine- 
went,  leaniing.    Tlicira  in  n  hi>«lory  to  which  wc  may  profitably  attend. 

Prom  very  early  times  there  had  been  in  India  Ziculotn  who,  actuated 
by  a  dc»iro  of  removing  themselves  from  tho  temptations  of  so-  tikipm 
ciotv  and  preparing  for  another  Ijfc,  jutireid  into  solitary  places.  '*"•** 
Sncli  also  were  tbt>  Esscnes  among  tho  Jews,  and  the  Tberapcati»  in 
Egypt.  Fliny  speaks  of  the  blameless  life  of  the  former  when  he  says, 
"They  arc  the  conipnnioiiH  ofpaltna;"  nor  does  he  bido  his  astoniflh- 
meat  at  an  immortal  society  in  which  no  one  is  ever  bom.  Tbeir  ex- 
ample was  not  tost  upon  more  devout  Christians,  particularly  afWr  tho 
inllucnce  of  Magianitim  began  to  be  felt.  Though  it  is  Aometimeft  said 
that  the  firat  of  these  hermits  were  Anthony  and  Paulus,  they  doubtless 
arc  to  ho  regarded  as  only  having  rendered  themselves  more  illustrious 
by  their  superior  sanctity  among  a  crowd  of  worthies  who  had  preceded 
thorn  or  were  their  contemporarios.  Aa  early  as  the  second  and  third 
w-nturies  the  practice  of  retirement  had  eommenoed  among  Chrlsiijins ; 
•oon  aiU>r  it  had  bccomo  common.  The  date  of  Hilarion  is  about  A  .D. 
828,  of  Basil  A.D.SUO.  Bcgarding  prayer  as  the  only  oconpation  in 
which  man  may  profitably  cngt^e,  they  gave  no  more  attention  to  the 
body  than  tho  wants  of  nature  absolutely  demanded.  A  little  dried 
IVnit  or  bread  for  food,  and  water  for  drink,  was  sufficient  for  its  ^w,  ^u 
support ;  iKx»siona1ly  a  particle  of  salt  might  be  added,  but  the  ''"'^ 
U9G  of  warm  water  was  looked  upon  os  betraying  a  tendency  to  luxury. 
The  inoentives  to  many  of  their  rules  of  life  might  excite  a  smile,  if  it 
ir*n>  right  to  smile  at  the  acts  of  earnest  men.  Some,  like  the  innocent 
Bnencs,  who  would  do  nothing  whatever  on  the  Sabbatli,  observed, 
the  day  before  as  a  fast,  rigorously  abstaining  from  food  and  drink, 
tlMt  outuro  might  not  force  them  into  sin  on  the  morrow.  For  kdidc, 
it  was  not  enough,  by  tho  passive  means  of  abstinence,  to  refraiu  from 
&olt  or  reduce  the  body  to  subjection,  though  starvation  is  the  anti-- 
d"''  ■'  "  ''  -''■-'  :  the  more  active,  and,  perhaps,  moro  effectual  opera- 
ti  ;  i  Hngollationa  and  bodily  torture  were  atldcd.     Ingenu- 

ity vnm  taxed  to  find  new  lucous  of  personal  infliction.     A  hermit  who 
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tiCTcr  pormittod  himself  to  sleep  mora  thsn  nn  hour  without  beia^ 
awak«n«J  cnJurcd  tonnfntH  not  inftrior  to  tliowo  of  Ui«  tu'jJwm  fiOtir, 
whu  erodes  tiis  anna  on  llie  top  of  his  bead,  nnil  keeps  them  there  fiir 
ycora,  UQtU  tboy  are  irisied  to  tho  bono,  or  fius]Muid()  hiinacif  to  ft  pole 
by  means  of  a.  hook  inserted  in  the  licsh  of  his  back. 

AmoDg  the  Orionbd  sects  there  are  some  who  be1ic%-o  that  tho  Su- 
Tnhamieo^  prcine  Being  is  perpetually  occupied  with  tho  con'  n 

Oat  of  himself,  and  that  the  nearer  man  can  approach  tu  ..    uf 

total  inacUoD  the  more  will  he  rescmblo  God.  For  suecossirc  ycoiv  Ihfl 
Indian  sage  never  raises  hia  eyes  from  his  navel;  absorbed  in  the  pro- 
found oontcmplntion  of  it,  his  porcnntnl  rcverio  is  unbroken  by  any 
outward  suggestions,  the  admiring  by-sumdcra  administering,  m  ^ance 
offers,  the  little  food  and  waler  that  his  waiila  rwijiiirc.  T  '■ 
Awuimutrn  cDOc  ofsitailai  idcfls,  lu  the  fifth  ceutuf)',  St.  ^  ■ 
iwxMN*  „iiQ  ijn  tiifl  youth  had  often  been  eared  from  suicide,  by  0- 
ocnding  a  column  he  had  buitt,  sixty  feet  iu  heigfal,  and  only  one  AwC 
square  at  the  top,  departed  a.s  far  as  ho  could  from  ouihly  afifains  nsd 
approached  more  closely  to  heaven.  Upon  this  elevated  retreat,  to  vbteh 
be  was  fastened  by  a  chain,  he  endured,  if  wo  may  believe  tho  incredible 
story,  for  thirty  years  iho  summer'R  snn  and  tlte  winter's  trost  Frani 
afar  tho  passerby  was  edified  by  seeing  the  tnotionlcn  figure  of  t\vs  holy 
man,  with  outstretched  arms  like  a  cross,  projected  ngainsb  tho  sky,  in  lib 
fAvorite  attitude  of  prayer,  or  expreasiug  his  thankfulness  for  the  maaj 
mercies  of  which  he  supposed  himself  to  h*  the  ructpient  by  npi^ 
striking  lug  forehead  against  his  knees.  lUstoriana  rolato  that  a  cmianv 
spectator  counted  twelve  hundred  and  forty-four  of  these  motiotui,  and 
then  alxitjunod  through  fatigue  from  any  Gulhcr  tally,  tliough  tho  utf 
wearied  exhibition  was  still  going  on.  This  "moet  hr->ly  ncriul  m&rtyr," 
lus  Kvagrius  calk  him,  attained  at  last  his  reward,  and  Mount  ToleniMft 
witnessed  a  vast  prooeaBion  of  dovoot  admirers  aocompanying  to  the 
grave  his  mortal  remains. 

More  commonly,  however,  the  hermit  decltnod  Ibo  con5ptcuoiu  noto- 
riety of  iUvsa  "  holy  binls,"  as  they  were  called  by  the  profaiWi  and,  r&- 
tiring  to  some  cavu  in  tho  de^L'rt,  despised  the  odmfortp  of  lifh,  and  ^vb 
hitnself  up  to  petianco  and  prayer.  Among  men  who  had  thus  aho> 
gether  exalted  tliemselves  above  tho  wanla  of  the  fltsJi,  thorn  was  no 
Tw  mm\w  V  Uulofation  for  its  lusta.  The  sintUlncBS  of  the  maniago  nda- 
rirtmoutatr.  ^jQ„^  (m,i  ijjg  pre-eminent  value  of  chastitj-,  followed  from 

their  principlcR.    If  it  was  objeeied  to  such  prsctioee  thai  by  *'■■ nt. 

vcrw.1  adoption  the  human  Bpecies  would  soon  be  oxtinmii*)  i-i 

man  would  remain  to  offer  praises  to  Qod,  these  ;  ^ 

Uic  tprapLations  from  -i-'-  'i--  V- '  1  "^  j 

dnrc  would  always  b^ 

teT,  and  Ihal  out  of  tboir  evil  works  guod  wouul  bd  brought,    ^k  ■' 
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!n  us  iha  pitsgiuQl  rellcetioo  tliat,  though  it  may  he  marriage  that 
fills  the  earth,  it  ia  viT;gioity  that  repleoisbea  bcnvcn. 

If  they  were  not  recordej  by  many  truthful  authors,  the  extravagau- 
oies  of  some  of  these  (.•nthiuiiaisls  would  |xisti  belief.  Men  and  ^vomco 
ran  uakud  upon  all  foure,  associating  themselves  wiLh  the  beaata  of  the 
field.  In  the  spring  season,  when  tbc  grafa  is  tender,  the  graz-  OMhigtaN 
ing  hf^rmita  of  Mcflopotamin  wcut  forth  to  tbo  plains,  sharing  "^ 
with  llie  cattle  their  filth  and  Ibeir  food.  Of  eomc,  notwithstanding  a 
weight  of  evidence,  the  stupondotui  biography  must  tax  tbeir  admirals' 
credulity.  It  is  allirmed  Ibut  Su  Ammon  had  never  Hccn  hiH  own  body 
uncovered ;  that  an  iingol  carried  him  on  his  back  over  n  river  whicli  ho 
woa  obliged  to  croaei ;  that  at  his  deatli  he  asoended  to  heaven  through 
the  skies,  St.  Antliony  being  an  eye>wilni»s  of  the  event — St  Anthony, 
who  was  guided  lo  ibe  hermit  Paulus  by  a  centaur;  that  Didjinus 
never  8]K>ke  tu  a  human  biding  for  ninety  yeots. 

j^rom  ilie  Jewish  aDchontes,  who  of  old  Bought  a  retreat  beneath  the 
ehado  of  the  palms  of  Engaddi,  who  bcf^ailcd  their  "n-eary  hours  iu  tho 
chanlitig  ofpsalmsb}' the  bitter  waters  of  tho  Dead  Sea;  from  the  phiJ- 
osopliio  Hindu,  who  sought  for  happincu  in  bodily  inaction  and  mentaJ 
exereLsc,  to  these  Ohrintian  solitaries,  tbo  stages  of  delusion  are  la^iitMr- 
numeruus  and  succKssire.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  present  ■"*■ 
examples  of  each  step  iu  the  career  of  dcboacmcnt.  To  one  who  is  oc- 
quaintcd  with  the  working  and  accidents  of  the  hnman  brain,  it  will  ex- 
cite no  surprise  that  an  asylum  for  those  hormilswho  had  become  hope* 
Icsslv  insane  was  insiituted  at  Jerosalcm. 

The  biographies  of  these  reclnsee,  for  ages  a  soaroe  of  consolation  to 
the  faithrd  in  tbeir  tcmptati'^ns,  arc  not  to  be  regaided  as  mere  works 
of  ficuon,  though  ihoy  abound  in  supernatural  occurrences,  and  arc  ths 
faroninncrs  of  the  dsinonology  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  whole  world 
was  a  scene  of  djomoniac  adventures,  of  mirnclcs  and  wonders.  So  &r 
rrom  being  mere  impostarcs,  they  relate  nothing  more  than  may  be  wit- 
uOBBcd  at  any  time  under  similar  conditions.  In  the  brain  of  (^^m  (^hai. 
nun,  impressions  of  whatever  he  has  seen  or  heard,  of  what  *»«*■«'»» 
ever  has  been  made  manifest  to  him  by  his  other  senses,  nay,  even  tbo 
vesliges  of  hi.s  former  thought^  arc  stored  up.  These  traces  are  most 
vivid  at  first,  but,  by  degrees,  they  decline  in  force,  tJioagh  they  prob- 
ably uever  completely  die  out.  During  our  waking  bonis,  while  wc  aro 
perpetually  receiving  new  impressions  from  things  that  surround  tw, 
soch  Tt.-slJg(ai  are  overpuwered,  and  con  not  attract  tJie  attention  of  tlie 
niiad.  But  in  the  period  of  sleep,  vben  external  influenots  cease,  they 
present  themselves  to  our  regard,  and  tho  mind,  submitting  to  the  deln- 
n^ti  .■r..,,.,^  .i,.m  into  the  fantastic  forms  of  dreams.  By  tho  use  of 
op'  r  drugs  which  can  blent  our  sensibility  to  passing 

DveiiU,Uir>w-  '^s  may  bo  made  to  emerge.     Tbey  also  ofTor  tbcTO' 

ii  i^f  fc'vi-rs  nnd  in  the  hour  of  death. 
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It  is  iaimat«ri&I  in  wliat  tnanncrorbyivbat  agency  ooi  iliiUljr 

to  the  imprc6!iioQ9ofsarroundiDg  objects  is  benumbed],  wliv  inigi^ 

B^rrnManii  ^''  ^^^p,  OT  (lificaw,  OS  BOon  B3  their  foroe  IB  no  giouer  tbmu 
■ppMkiMk  jj^j^  (jj-  f(,rm8  already  rcgislcred  in  Uie  brain,  iheao  last  will 
emerga  before  ua,  and  dreams  or  apfnritiona  ave  tbe  result.  So  liable  i» 
tbo  mind  to  practice  deception  on  itmir,  that  nith  the  ittai06t  dtffical^ 
it «  aware  of  lUo  dolusion.  No  man  can  Riibmit  to  long-corn  i  '  .1 
rigorous  fasting  without  becoming  the  subjtx^t  of  tlmmi  hallu- 
and  the  more  be  enfeebles  his  organs  of  seniH>,tbE)  more  vivid  iKtbo  ex- 
hibition, the  more  profound  the  dcccplion.  An  ominous  sentooua  bi^ 
jrcrbaps  be  incessantly  whi-spered  in  hid  car;  to  his  fixed  ikod  fitfciltafed 
«ye  some  groteaquc  or  abcHnioablo  object  may  perpetually  p^ 
To  the  bermil,  in  the  solitude  of  bin  opII,  there  doubtless  ofuu  .u'l  .,^•- 
pear,  by  the  uncertain  ligbt  of  his  lamp,  obHCi-ne  shadows  of  (Uabohcal 
im[M>rt ;  doubtless  there  wiui  nianv  an  agony  with  ficudii,  many  a  Btnig> 
;;le  with  monsters,  sutyre,  and  imps,  many  an  earnest,  S'>Ien)n,  and  ml 
ful  controvemy  with  Satan  himself,  who  sometimes  camo  on  ao  aged : 
aotocUmca  with  a  counlenance  of  borriblo  int«lligeuoi),  and  euini'iimcs  bb 
a  female  fearfully  bcautlfbl.  St.  Jerome,  who,  with  tbe  utmost  iliiDcidLj 
had  succeeded  in  extinguiahing  all  carnal  desires,  ingenuously  cot 
how  sorely  ho  was  tried  by  this  last  devioe  of  the  enemy,  bov 
the  ancient  flames  were  Tckindled.  As  to  the  reality  of  tbow  a[ 
tion$,  why  should  a  beroiit  bo  led  to  suspect  that  they  anMe  from 
natarul  working  uf  bi«  own  braiu?  Men  never  dream  that  tbcy  iUV 
dreaming.  To  bini  they  wen;  terrible  nukliiieit;  to  tta  ihoy  should  bo 
the  proofs  of  insanity,  but  not  of  imposture. 

li^  in  tlie  prison  di^ipline  of  modern  times,  it  has  been  found  that  sol- 
itury  oonlinement  is  a  punishment  too  dreadful  for  tbe  most  hardened 
ooDvict  to  bear,  and  that,  if  persisted  in,  it  is  liable  to  end  in  imonitr, 
how  much  more  quickly  mUHt  that  unfortunftt'  <       "•'..  '     -u  in- 

duotxl  when  the  trials  of  religious  distress  andti,  zoeal 

arising  from  rigorous  fastings  ami  inoemant  watcbiuf^  wurc  adJetL    T(» 
tits  dreadful  ounut  which  precedes  that  lAato,  one  of  the  aneient  muolcs 
patbetically  alludes  when  he  relates  how  often  he  went  forth  atnl  rt^ 
turned  to  his  cell,  and  gazed  on  the  sun  as  if  he  hastened  too  alov 
hissetting.    ADdyctsuchfcarful&oIitudoisbutofbriefdumtr  ■ 
though  wo  fly  to  iha  dcacrt  wo  con  not  bo  long  alone.    Cnt  " 

ciul  eonvetae,  tbe  mind  of  man  cngeDdcn  <  r 

itaclf — oompanioDs  like  the  gloom  from  w)i 
II  wsa  thus  that  to  SU  AuLhony  appeared  tl. 
r  the  fonn  of  a  lasoirioiu  negro  buy ;  it  was  Uiu»  i 

.  I  lions  of  liornble  aspect  enwllv  beat  h'lrn  n/mrlv  •« 

die  brave  old  man  defying  them  to  tbo  Ukst^  and  toUi. 

noi  wish  to  bo  spared  one  of  tbcir  blows;  it  wis  lhu«  Uu£  li^ 


■atkrUawlod. 

emerged. 
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hideous  langhter,  ihe/  burst  into  his  cell,  under  the  foim  of  lions, 
serpcDia,  soorpioiis,  asps,  llzartla,  paatbcrti,  »nd  wulvcs,  each  attacking 
him  in  ite  own  itay ;  tbuo  that  when,  ia  bU  dire  cstrfcmity,  he  lifted  his 
Oyw  for  help,  the  roof  disappcnrcil,  nnd  nmid  beam!)  of  light  the  Savior 
looked  down;  thuii  it  was  with  lliu  vncltonted  tiiiver  dish  that  Satan 
ipvo  him,  which,  being  touched,  vanished  in  smoke ;  thus  with  the  gi- 

itic  batH  and  ccnlaars,  and  ihc  two  lions  that  helped  him  to  scratch  a 

fcvc  fur  I'aiiL 

Tlio  images  that  mny  thus  cmergo  from  the  bmin  have  been  daaaed 
by  pb;  -  ■  -  among  the  phenomena  of  iovereo  vision,  or  oerehral 
ughu  ■  I  e  1  have  given  a  detailed  investigation  of  tlicir  nature 

(IlDinnn  i'hysiology,  p.  401),  and,  persuaded  that  thej  have  played  a  far 
more  itiiportant  jwrt  in  human  thought  than  is  commonly  supposed, 
bAVo  thus  expressed  myself:  ''  ^loii  in  every  part  of  the  world,  even 
among  notions  the  most  abject  and  barbarous,  bavo  an  nbid-  naportaai  >*nt- 
Jag  faith  not  only  in  the  existence  of  a  npirit  that  nnimnteii  nknitifU, 
Vt,  but  ulso  tu  iu  immortality.  Of  tht^sc  theru  ore  multitude  who  liavo 
beett  aliut  out  from  all  communion  nitb  civilized  countries,  who  have 
Dcvvr  btii>n  coUghtoncd  by  ivTclation,  and  who  are  mentally  incnpAblo 
of  nfttsontng  out  for  themselves  arguments  in  support  of  thoee  great 
ttutlui.  Under  such  circurnKtancni,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  the  uncer- 
teinties  of  tradition,  derivc'd  from  remote  agca,  could  be  any  gnido  10 
them,  fiir  tradiliona  £ood  disap^war  exu-pt  they  he  amnectcd  with  tho 
ivoota  of  doily  life.  Can  there  be,  in  a  philosophical  view,  any  thing 
ntore  intereittiug  than  the  manner  in  whiek  ihcM  dufects  have  been  pro- 
vided lor  by  implanting  in  the  very  organization  of  every  man  the  menna 
of  constantly  admoiiiiiliing  him  of  these  facts — of  recalling  them  with  an 
Tincxpccted  vividnc^  before  bim  even  after  they  have  become  so  [aint 
ui  almost  to  die  out?  Let  him  be  ««  debased  and  benighted  a  savago  as 
bo  rn;iy,  shut  out  from  all  communion  with  races  whom  Pnivlddnce  \itvt 
plaeetl  in  happier  circunistanc««,  he  has  Ktill  the  same  orgunizatitm,  and 
ji  liable  to  the  some  physiological  incidents  as  ourselves.  Like  u«,he 
iiijiis  visions  the  fading  forms  of  landscapes  whieh  are  Af»tiin.»«ia. 

rbap«  coDucctcil  ^tb  some  of  his  most  gnteful  recollections,  and  what 
other  conclusion  can  ho  possibly  derive  from  tliese  unreal  pictures  than 
that  ihi-y  are  the  foreshadowings  of  another  land  beyond  that  in  which 
\u»  h\  i&  cast.  Like  U9,  he  is  revisited  at  inter^-alii  by  tho  resemblances 
of  tbrae  whom  ho  has  loved  or  haled  while  Ihcy  were  alive,  nor  can  lie 
ovi-r  he  so  brutalized  as  not  to  diKcrn  in  such  mantfcfltations  saggOBtionit 
which  to  him  arc  incontrovertible  proofe  of  tlie  existenee  and  jnmK,u»tf 
immonality  of  iho  soul.  Even  in  the  most  rofmed  Hocial  con*  •"'»••'*'■ 
ditionx  we  arc  never  able  to  shake  off  tho  impressions  of  these  occur 
mm.tss  luid  am  ]>cT)>etnally  drawing  from  them  the  aame  cooelusioas  as 
didour  t]ucivUi2ediU)0C9toT9.    Onr  mora  elevated  condition  oflifoin  no 
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respect  reiieres  va  from  Uie  inevitablo  oonseqaenoes  of  otir  own  orgaa^ 
ixalion  any  more  thou  it  relieves  us  from  iniimutit.'s  ^nd  diaetse.  In 
these  respuctii,  all  overtho  globe  wc  arc  on  an  eqaaliiy.  Snvago  or  av* 
ilizctl,  wo  carry  witlim  as  a  medianiam  intcnda^  to  present  to  ru  mo- 
mentoes  of  lliu  moat  solemn  (hkIb  wilb  which  wf:  ciin  be  concerned,  tml 
the  voioe  of  history  tiills  us  tbut  it  luis  ever  b<x-n  truu  to  iIa  design.  It 
wants  only  moments  of  repose  or  solcncas,  wbun  ibe  iafltumcD  of  cxlB^ 
nal  tilings  is  dimiuisliwl,  lo  coma  into  full  piny,  iititl  tlit^se  n^-  ■  ■  If 
llio  moments  when  wc  am  bv&t  prepared  for  the  truths  it  is  g'  <  ,^  };•• 
goBL  Such  a  raech&uiuu  ia  in  keeping  with  the  manner  iu  which  thg 
oouRK  of  nature  is  fulfilled,  and  bears  in  its  very  style  the  impreea '>rin- 
Tartobiiity  of  action.  It  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  It  neilb^f  pennita 
the  haughtiest  to  bo  f^  from  its  mouitioos,  nor  leaves  the  humbloK 
witbont  tho  consolation  of  a  knowledge  of  nnolhor  lif^.  T  '  '  inf 
mischances,  open  to  no  opportunities  of  being  Uiniporcd  wiili    _  !■;- 

signing  or  interested,  requiring  no  cxtraaeoua  hun)nD  agency  lor  ita  tS- 
foCt,but  always  present  with  each  man  wherever  ho  may  p'  '"  --1- 
ooaly  extracts  from  vestiges  of  the  imprestsions  of  ihe  psi^t  ■  .;> 

ing  proofs  of  the  reality  of  the  futuTv,aitd  gatheringits  power  from  wiiaK 
would  seem  to  be  a  most  unlikely  source,  it  insensibly  leids  us,  un  ma^ 
ter  wbo  or  where  we  may  be,  to  a  profoiuid  belief  in  the  inimorial  anj 
imporishabliT,  from  phantoms  thiit  liave  scarcely  made  their  ftppcoraum 
bctbrc  they  are  ready  to  vanish  away." 

From  such  beginniogs  the  monnstio  system  of  Kuropoarowv-tbfili 
j^^i^i^B^^  t«!m  which  prcaonla  us  with  k-amingin  the  place  uf  fwmriotlf 
miMMhikai.  jgnoTunoe,  witb  overflowing  charity  to  mankind  in  iho  plaen 
of  laoligtuknt  hatred  of  society.  The  portly  abbot  on  his  isut}--<^ing  pa)- 
ftvy,  his  hawk  upon  his  fist,  searco  looks  like  tlie  Ititoa]  df:tcetidant  *if 
the  hermit  starved  into  insanity.  How  wido  tho  interval  between  tho 
mook  of  the  tJiird  and  the  monk  of  the  tliirt^ntb  ountury — ^botween  tbs 
caverns  of  Tbobais  and  majcstie  monasteries  hiding  ihv  '  nxiient 

loaming,  the  hopes  of  modern  philosophy — bctwi-rn  the  i  , .  :  -tugng 

his  well-stoeked  larder,  and  the  jag  of  oold  water  and  crust  of  braad.  A 
thousand  yeare  had  turned  Klan-ntion  into  Inxury,  I    '  •II* 

lit  fc»i  «op.  i^™  of" *^e  Heformatiou  are  lobtf  believed,  1  ■  ■\a 

mttkot.  jjf  lovclinesa  into  breathing  and  blushing  rcnlitic*,  who  oxu* 
oitcil  their  obanas  with  bettor  eSeot  than  of  old  ihcir  phaalom  sisteit 
had  done. 

The  successive  stagos  to  this  end  may  be  briefly  deecribix).     A 
the  cell  of  some  eremite  like  Anthony,  vrl  -  '=      '  '  ■--  — 
Colzim,  a  number  of  humble  imitatom  g:.  . 

nHiMaMBaUnu  t'<^  "">*!  of  hts  piety.    A  fcimibu^ 
•l«MftML        obscrvo  staled  honrs  ef  r"  •    - 

tho  body  indicates  Knne  parauit  of  i 
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ing  of  K-wkcta.    So  strong  is  tbo  instiiidivc  tendency  of  man  to  as- 

Uuu,  tluit  cvcu  eouuuuuiues  of  madmeu  tuay  organize.    Hilarion  is 

said  to  liave  beco  tbc  lirst  wbo  established  a  mooAstiu  coioaiunity.    I>er- 

baps  it  may  luvtj  been  so.    He  wcui  into  tbu  dvsert  when  be  was  only 

filicieu  years  old.    Eremiusm  thus  gave  lurth  to  Ctunobituun,  luid  Uie 

evils  of  solitude  were  removed.    Yet  still  there  remained  rigorous  nn- 

dboriti:^  ubo  rcoouoood  their  aEBOciaud  brethren  oa  they  hod  n-iiQuuccd 

the  vorld,  and  the  moDOStety  yrta  surrounded  by  their  circle  of  aohtary 

lodlB — a  Laura,  it  was  called.    In  £gypt,  tbo  sandy  deserts  on  each  sidft 

'of  the  riuh  r&lley  of  the  river  ofifered  great  facilities  for  such  a  mode  of 

'life:  that  of  Nitria  was  fiill  of  monks,  the  climate  being  tnild,  Kmim-tf 

and  the  waata  of  man  satisfied  with  cose.    It  is  said  that  there  '"""'^^ 

wen  at  one  time  in  that  country  of  these  religious  recluses  not  lees  than 

wveiity-^ix  thousand  males  and  twenty-sovou  thousand  females.    AVith 

I  oounlless  other  uncouth  forms,  under  the  hot  sun  of  that  climate  they 

'  aeemcil  to  bo  spawned  from  the  mud  of  the  Kile.    As  soon  as  from  some 

^oelobralL'd  hennitago  a  monastery  had  fonnvd,  the  associates  submitted 

the  rules  of  brotherhood.    Their  meal,  eaten  Jn  silence,  consisted  of 

breiul  and  wuter,  oil,  and  a  little  taili.    The  bundle  of  papynty  nliioh 

sarved  the  monk  fur  a  seat  by  day,  while  ha  made  his  baiikcis  or 

lats,  served  him  for  a  pillow  by  night.     Tnice  be  was  roused  from  bis 

by  tbo  sound  of  a  horn  to  ofVur  up  bin  prayers.   The  culture  of  su- 

lilion  was  compelled  by  incxomble  rules.    A  discipline  of  peoaltiea^ 

Confnu^mc?nt,  fiisting,  whipping,  and,  at  a  later  period,  even  matihitton, 

was  inllexibly  adiuiiiinteix-d. 

Prom  Egypt  and  Syria  monachism  spread  like  an  epidemic.    It  was 

•^•duced  into  It^y  by  Alhanasiua,  assisted  by  some  of  "in**  -^  mo. 

iplcs  of  Anthony;  but  Jerome,  wboac  abode  was  in  Km*- 

E^ostine,  is  oclebmted  for  the  multitude  of  converts  ho  mndo  to  a  life 

^of  rolin'inenL     Undirr  bin  persuasion,  many  of  the  high-burn  ludics  of 

Boiiii:  were  led  tu  the  practice  i^mooastic  habits,  as  far  as  was  poasible, 

ijn  secluded  spots  near  that  city,  on  the  ruins  of  temples,  and  cvea  in  the 

^orum.    Some  were  induced  to  retreat  to  the  Holy  I^and,  after  bestow* 

their  wealth  for  pious  purposes.     The  silent  monk  insinuated  him- 

self  into  the  privocv  of  families  for  the  purpose  of  making  proselytes 

by  stealth.    iSoon  there  was  not  an  unfrequented,  island  in  the  Mcditcr- 

jnoean,  no  desert  shore,  no  gloomy  valley,  no  forest,  no  glen,  no  volcanic 

tter,  that  did  not  witness  exorbitant  BcliishncaA  made  the  rule  of  life: 

SCO  wen;  multitudes  of  hermits  on  the  dtsclato  coasts  of  the  Black 

They  abounded  from  the  freezing  Tanaia  to  the  sultiy  Tabcnii<5, 

r  ersonal  life  and  in  supcrnfttura!  power  the  West  acknowl- 

-:1.  ...:  riority  lo  the  Eaiit ;  his  ndmiring  imitators  challenged  even 

:t  of  Thebais  to  produce  the  equal  of  Martin  of  Tour^i.    The 

ii^i}  uitdBbrito  was  Booo  supplanted  by  the  otenobitic  establishment, 
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the  monRstery.    It  btxamo  a  tiishtoD  among  the  nch  to  gire  all  Qal 
they  buJ  to  tbcso  institutions  Ibr  tlio  salvution  of  their  ovtn  soals.  Tbem 
yna  now  uo  need  of  bafikct-inaking  or  the  wearing  of  mats.    The  hnitlf* 
erbood  increased  rapidly.    Whoever  vaiited  to  escape  from  tho  fattbk- 
tian  invaders,  or  to  avuid  the  hardships  of  serving  in  the  imperial  mow 
— -whottver  had  become  diBcontented  with  his  worldly  aflFaira,  or  sir 
in  thoac  dork  times  no  inducements  in  a  borne  and  family  of  bia  own, 
iBcrwMor  found  in  the  monastery  a  miro  rctrent.    The  number  <^  tbete 
hDML       religious  houses  cvcatooJly  became  vciy  great.   They  vr«pe  mr 
ally  placed  on  tlic  most  charming  and  advantageous  sites,  their  eolidity 
and  splendor  illastradng  tho  iieoeiisity  of  erecting  darsble  habitalknia 
for  societieH  tliat  were  immortal.     It  ollen  fell  out  that  tbe  Church  ktd 
claim  to  tho  services  of  some  diatiDgaisbed  monk.    It  woa  signilicaDd^ 
obaerved  that  the  road  to  ecclesiastical  elevation  lay  through  the  maa^ 
astery  porch,  and  oAeii  ambitioD  contentedly  wore  for  a  seascxa  tbe  cowl* 
that  it  uiiyhl  seize  more  surety  tho  milre. 

Though  the  monastic  system  of  the  East  included  labor,  It  was  gittd^ 
DUBFRmeof  inferior  to  that  of  the  West  in  tliat  particular.     The  Oiieolw 
Sa^twSn  nionk.  at  first  making  scllialineaa  his  rule  oflifc,  and  bis  own 
™'"'^         Balvutiun  the  gnuid  object,  tbot^;li  all  the  world  cbu  ahoulj  pn* 
isb,  in  bis  jnatarcr  period  occupied  hia  intellecttial  powers  in  refined  Ht 
putations  of  theology.    Too  often  he  exhibited  his  pbyaical  strength  ia 
the  furiouB  riota  ho  occasioDed  in  the  streets  of  the  great  dtiea.    lie  wu 
B  fanatic  and  insubordinate     On  tbe  other  band,  tbe  Occidental  nMolc 
showed  far  le&s  disposition  for  en  gaging  in  the  discussion  of  things  aboro 
xeason,  and  expended  his  strength  in  useful  and  bonomblo  hibor.    Be- 
neath bia  hand  tbe  wilderness  became  n  garden.     To  a  oonfiiderablc  ejE^ 
tent  this  difference  was  due  to  physiological  peculiarity,  and  yet  it  raoft 
not  be  concealed  that  the  circumstances  of  life  in  the  cases  weTe  ttol 
without  their  effects.    Tbe  old  countries  of  the  East,  with  their  wont- 
out  civilization  an<l  vrom-out  soil,  offered  no  inducements  compartbls 
with  the  barbarouii  but  young  and  fertile  West,  where  to  the  eeclwuntio 
the  most  lovely  and  invitinj?  lands  were  open.     Both,  however,  coincided 
in  this,  that  they  regarded  the  alTaini  of  life  as  presenting  perpetual  in* 
torpositiona  of  a  providential  or  mther  supernatural  kind — angcla  imd 
devils  being  in  continual  conflict  for  tbe  soul  of  every  man,  who  nugbt 
beceine  the  happy  priae  of  the  one  or  tho  miacrable  prey  of  tho  oCber. 
These  spiritual  powers  were  perpetually  contpollmg  the  course  of  nature 
and  giving  rise  to  prodigies.    The  measure  ofboliaeffi  Sn  a  &il[it  waa  tlie 
tMtnd*  rf  w«»t.  number  of  miracles  ho  had  worked.    Tbns,  in  the  life  of  St 
•"•^•^         Benedict,  it  is  related  that  when  his  nurao  Cyrilla  let  fall  n 
Btone  sieve,  her  diatresa  ^na  changed  into  rejoicing  by  the  prayer  of  tho 
holy  child,  at  which  thf?  broken  parts  came  together  and  were  made 
whole ;  that  onoe,  on  receiving  bia  food  in  a  basket,  let  dov^  to  bis  olh- 
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erwiae  inaccessible  cell,  the  devil  Tainly  tried  to  ret  bim  by  breaking 
the  rope ;  that  onc«  Satan,  ofisumiog  tba  form  of  a  blackbitxl,  nearly 
Uitidc4  him  by  flapping  bU  wiogs ;  that  oocc,  too,  the  eame  tempter  ap- 
peared ax  a  bonatiful  Bomui  girl,  to  whose  fascinations,  in  hta  youtl),St. 
Benodict  bud  beca  twnsiblc,  and  trom  which  he  no^  hanlly  escaped  by 
Xolliag  himself  among  thorns,  Onoc,  vrlien  his  aostorc  rales  and  severity 
excited  the  reMDtmcDt  of  the  mODAstery  over  Trhicb  ho  was  obbot,  the 
bretLren — for  monkit  have  been  known  to  do  such  things — attempted  to 
poison  him,  but  the  cup  burst  asunder  as  soon  as  be  took  it  into  his 
luuida.  When  ihc  priest  Florcntius,  bviog  wickedly  disposf  d,  attempted 
to  perpetrate  a  like  crime  by  means  of  an  adu!teral«?d  loaf,  a  nivcn  car- 
nod  away  the  deadly  bread  from  the  band  of  St.  Benedict.  Instructed 
by  tbtf  devil,  tbo  same  ecoloeiastio drove  from  his  neighborbood  the  holy 
man, by  turning  into  the  gtrdcD  of  hia  monastery  seven  naked  girls; 
but  acarcely  bad  the  saint  taken  to  flight,  wben  the  chamber  iu  which 
his  pcFKcutor  lived  fell  in  and  buriod  him  beneath  its  ruins,  though  the 
rut  of  the  kouso  woa  uninjured.  Under  tbo  guidance  of  two  vtnible  an- 
gels, who  walked  before  him,  St.  Benedict  continued  bia  journey  to  Hontc 
Oauuo,  where  ho  erected  a  noble  monastery;  but  oven  here  miracles  did 
I'DOt  MIM ;  for  Satan  bewitched  the  Etonm,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  masons  to  move  them  until  they  were  released  by  powerful  prayers. 
A  boy,  who  had  stolen  from  the  monastery  to  visit  hia  parents,  was  not 
only  etntck  dead  by  God  for  his  fault,  but  the  consccrntod  ground  throw 
forth  bli  body  when  tht^y  attempted  to  bury  it,  nor  could  it  be  mnde  to 
rest  until  the  consecrated  bread  waa  laid  upon  it  Two  garrulous  nuns, 
who  bad  been  excommunicated  by  SL  Benedict  for  thctr  perverse  prat* 
ing,  cbanoed  to  be  buried  in  the  ohurcb.  On  the  ncrct  administmtion 
of  the  sacKunent,  when  tbo  deacon  commanded  all  thoee  who  did  not 
oommtinicaia  to  depart,  the  corpses  rose  out  of  their  graves  and  walked 
forth  from  the  cbiircb. 

Volumes  might  be  filled  with  such  wonders,  which  edified  the  Tcligtous 
|br  oMtnrics,  exacting  implicit  belief)  and  heiog  regarded  as  riMdkuMM  w 
of  equal  authority  with  the  miraclea  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  "^^  "rtw** 

Though  monastio  life  n.>gted  upon  the  principio  of  social  abnegation, 
macaiiticutm,  in  singular  contradiction  thereto,  contained  witliin  itself  the 
prinoiplo  of  organization.  As  early  as  A.D.STO,  BtBoail  the  !»» im  ttoc- 
Btsbop  of  Cu-sorca,  incorporated  the  hermits  and  coenobites  of  us  «*». 
hia  diocese  into  one  order,  called  after  him  the  Basilian.  One  hundred 
fifty  years  later,  Si,  Benedict,  under  a  milder  rule,  organized  those 
<  have  passed  under  his  name,  and  found  for  them  occupation  in  suit* 
aUo  employments  of  manual  and  intellectual  labor.  In  Uie  ninth  oco- 
tary,  another  Bcncnbet  revised  the  rule  of  Ibc  order,  and  made  it  more 
austere.  OfTehnota  soon  arose,  as  ihoaoofClugni,A.l>.900;  theCarthn- 
■tani,  A.D.  1084 ;  the  Cisterotans,  A.D.  1096.    A  favorite  pursuit  among 
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tbem  being  litGmry  labor,  they  intiodaced  great  improvemcats  in  the 
cop/inj;  of  muiiuscripU;  and  iu  ilieir  illuminalioii  and  iUusiratioa  an 
fbuud  Llie  genus  uftlic  restoniUon  of  ptuuting  and  Uic  irivcu^un  of  Cttf- 
nve  UaudwHtiog.  St.  Benedict  ci^oincd  bis  order  to  collect  books.  It 
baa  Xhxa  bappily  observed  that  ho  forgot  to  say  aiiy  tiling  about  tbcir 
nature,  supposing  that  tliey  must  all  be  religious.  The  AugustiaianB 
woro  founded  in  the  clcvcntb  century.  They  professed,  bowcrcr,  to  be 
a  rtMioration  of  tbo  society  fuuuded  ages  before  by  St.  AuguHtioc 

The  inllacnoo  lo  which  mouasticism  attained  luay  b^  juL  m 

TwDMNdM.  t'">  boast  of  tbo  BouedicliucB  that  "  Fope  Jobu  ^ ,  ..iio 

""^  died  in  1834,  afl«r  aa  exact  ioquiry,  found  that,  sioce  the  flnB 

ri«  of  the  order,  there  had  been  of  it  24  popes,  near  200  cardiuals,  7000 
Atcbbishops,  15,000  bishops,  15,000  ubbota  of  renown,  abovo  4000  Huali^ 
and  upward  of  S7,000  moDa)it«ric&  Tbcro  have  bccu  lik«wiM,  of  thie 
order,  20  cmporore  and  10  empresses,  47  kiugs  and  above  60  queeni,  SO 
•ocia  of  ecDperon,  and  48  sons  of  kiugs ;  about  100  priuoeBaes,  daughien 
of  kings  and  emperon ;  benidcs  dukes,  manjuiaes,  curb,  ooantcase^  cte, 
inuumerablo.  TUe  onlcr  has  produced  a  vast  number  of  autbora  «i>j 
Other  learned  tacn.  Their  RabMiussetaptbflscboolofGenD&uy.  Tbcb 
Alouin  founded  the  Univeisity  of  Paii&  Thoir  Dionysius  Exigutu  pe^ 
&cU)d  eockriasticol  computatkm.  Their  Guido  inTented  thu  scale  of  aw- 
BO :  ibetr  Sy  Wester,  the  organ.  Tbey  boast  to  have  produced  Ana^ii^ 
ndcfonivus,  and  lh«  Teucmble  Bodo." 

Wc  too  often  date  the  Cbrisliaiuzation  ofa  conuntmitT  Irom  ibt:  nw 
vuision  of  its  Rovcr\-ign,  but  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  tbiugs  that  thai 
abould  change  the  hearts  uf  men.  Of  what  arail  u  it  if  a  borbana* 
ubieftain  drives  a  horde  of  hia  savages  through  tbo  watcra  of  a  river  by 
way  ofvjctumporoaoous  or  spcody  baptism?  Such  outward  ibnti&  ore  of 
urn>|M^  little  mtimpQt.  It  was  mainly  by  ihe  nKMUHeric^  that  tbe 
■Mki.  pcasoni  class  of  Europe  were  pointed  tho  way  to  civilizAlMA. 

The  derolioos  and  chanues;  the  austerities  of  tbo  brahtvn;  tlMir  i^ 
stemious  meal;  tbcir  EDcagni!  clotbiog^tbo  cheapest  of  the  country  ia 
wbiob  tbey  livevl ;  tbcir  aUavca  boadst  or  tho  cowl  wlucb  shut  out  (be 
sight  of  anful  objects ;  the  long  staff  in  tbcir  bands ;  tbcir  naked  Icct 
and  kt^ ;  tbdr  paaung  forth  on  their  joanieys  by  twos,  each  a  watbh 
apoo  his  brother;  the  prohibitious  agaiinS  eating  oainda  of  tbo  wall  of 
tiiB  mouastery,  which  had  its  own  mill,  its  own  bakD^oose^  and  whai- 
ever  was  oewlcd  in  an  abstemioaa  dooMstio  eoonomy ;  i^dr  salcDt  bo» 
pitalily  to  tbo  way&rer,  who  w»  i«6esb«d  in  a  aepatmtc  apwtmeat ;  the 
lands  aiomtd  tbcir  buildings  tuiiKd  from,  a  wUdBnwfla  into  a  ganlea. 
all'  '  :>U,  labor  cxahcd  and  ennoUed  by  tbsir  holy  hands,  and  ed^ 
ib»  r,  in  the  eye  of  tbo  inUgar,  a  proof  of  5orKi»ii.>a  fr.  ^.r 

wodiiaiKl  aasonfioe  to  bcavro — tbcacwcru  ibc  tL 
atient^  of  the  barbarians  of  Knropu,  and  lod  iiuuix  im  tc 
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In  our  own  materia]  ogc,  Uie  advocates  of  the  moDAstcry  have  plaintivo- 
I5  asked,  U'here  now  shall  we  find  an  asylum  for  the  sioner  who  U  sick 
^of  the  world — for  the  wan  of  contemplation  in  his  old  age,  or  for  the 
^Btatcsman  who  is  lirvd  of  afioira?    It  was  through  thu  leisure  procured 
^■by  their  wealth  thnt  the  monafltcrios  produced  eo  many  cultivatora  of 
^Elettent,  and  trauiinnited  to  us  the  literary  relics  of  the  uld  times.    It  was 
a  fortunate  day  when  the  monk  ium«l  from  the  weaving  -n^ttumMMi. 
of  mats  to  the  copying  of  manu«.Tipts — a  fortunate  day  '^"*"»»»«»»» 
whcQ  he  began  to  corapoeo  those  noble  hymns  aod  Rtiains  of  music 
which  will  live  forever.    Froto  the  "  Dies  bm"  there  ringa  forth  grand 
poetry  even  in  monkish  LnUn.    The  perpetual  movements  of  the  mo- 
nastic oniors  gave  life  to  tlic  Chuicb.    The  Protentant  admila  t3iat  to  a 
resolute  monk  tlie  Reformation  was  due. 
IVith  these  pre-eminent  merits,  the  monastic  institution  had  its  eYil& 
t      Through  it  was  spread  that  dreadful  materialization  of  relig-  ,,„,,  ■^■^11. 
Hionwhich,forsomany  ages, debased  sacred  things;  through  ■•'•-"•''^W'*- 
^Tt  that  worse  than  pagan  apotheosis,  which  led  to  the  adoration — for 
such  it  rt^lly  was — of  dead  men ;  through  it  were  soslaincd  relics  and 
ring  miracles,  the  belief  in  Cdsehooda  so  prodigious  as  to  dtsgmcc  the 
>mmon  sense  of  man.    The  apoetles  and  martyrs  of  old  were  forgotten ; 
f,  oven  the  worship  of  God  was  foieaken  for  shrines  that  oould  cure 
.  diseases,  and  relics  that  could  raise  thi^  dead.    Through  it  was  devel- 
tbat  intense  selfishness  which  hesitated  at  no  sacrifloe  either  of  the 
ml  or  the  future,  so  far  as  this  life  is  ooncemcd,  in  order  to  insure 
nal  happiness  in  the  next — a  selfishness  which,  in  the  dcloraon  of 
imcs,  passed  under  the  name  of  piety ;  and  the  degree  of  abasement 
livm  the  dignity  of  a  man  was  made  the  measure  of  the  merit  of  a 
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CHAPTER  XV, 

THE  AfiE  OF  PAirn  IN  "niE  WEST.    TIIE  THREE  ATTACKS:  SORTHraW 
OR  MOItAL;  WESTERN  OB  INTEI-LECIVAL  ;  tASTEBM  OB  MlLlTAIiV. 

m  KDBTHZaX  0*  MOBU.  OTUX.  OX  TOR  RUUJ  STflXM,  AMB  m  TBBKIUJIT  XOVUU. 

Otofn^pMaii  Bamdariu  ofltttSjm  CirUtiamtg. — dOaeia  19m  lY. 

71U  .VorrAcm  or  mofai  Aitaici:.~Tht  Einptnr  ^ Gtrmnj  imd*U  m  a  r^ftrmakm  a  U«  A. 

/ocy.— </<r&«^  lA«  rycMWoA-M  ^IAm*  Mm,  1*  mocJi  AyNV— Tliy  <M  t«etf^.««<*y 

tU  iuHau. 

M</  dmApMM  ^  Sdtoiutkum.—M»H*3  amof  *lu  M<ftJtt. 
Or^ary  VU.  ^pwumwowm^  tuD^rfi  imd  a{/!uvr«  n  iUJmu  in  tin  Omrtk.  —  Onrnmtt  tti 
Eu^trvr  f^  Otrmmtf. — /a  m  (A«  fidni  nf  tttiMtiiiff  a  Xmrtr*m  Tltacraej. — TU  f^a 
Min  lit  MUfMrjp  ratrf  moiHlof}  Haavtt*  ^Emt^  ihr^h  tAe  Ovocfaa. 

TitK  realm  of  an  id<^  may  often  bo  defined  by  geoootrioal  Koc& 
If  lioin  Rome,  as  a  centre,  two  lioca  bo  dnvn,  one  of  vrliich 
iha  BMffnfb.  eastward,  and  touches  tlio  Asiado  Khoro  of  tbo  Ba■pboral^ 
jTi^;^!^^  tb«  otlier  westward,  and  orxmeti  the  Pyrenees,  ucariy  all  tbon 
***""''  Mcditernuiean  countries  lying  to  tfao  soath  of  ibcsc  Uoca  wen 

Urutg)  at  tbe  time  of  which  wo  apeak,  undor  the  dogma.  "Thorv  ia  but 
one  God,  and  Mobatamed  is  bis  prophet ;"  but  the  countries  to  Ifac  oorth 
had  added  to  the  orthodox  coQoepUou  of  the  Holy  Trinity  tho  adoralioB 
of  thu  Vii^in,  the  womhip  of  images,  the  iavocalioo  of  aamta,  and  a  de> 
Tout  allochment  to  rvlics  and  sbrities. 

I  have  uow  to  rchUo  how  tiicec  lines  were  puslicd  forward  on  Ganpo^ 
rwwatttiv  ll>^t  to  the  east  by  military,  that  to  the  wost  by  iutcUeotual 
■'^ "  force.  Oil  Eome,  us  on  a  pivot,  they  worked ;  now  opening 
DOW  closing,  now  thieateniog  to  curve  round  at  their  oxtrcincs  and  cota< 
pteea  pAgaoiung  Christendom  in  their  chisp;  then,  thronph  tho  con  vol' 

'■.•rr 
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BTO  throes  of  tho  nationa  they  had  incloecd,  mx-diug  f: 
and  quivering  throughout  thoir  whole  Icagth,  but  rect-;..^ 
ioatont,  to  shut  more  closely  again. 

It  was  aa  if  &om  the  hot  satidj  of  AiKca  invisible  urmit  w>. 
enfolding  Eoxope  in  thedr  grasp,  aod  atmggling  i<>  '>'iii  iV 
giro  to  pagaoizing  Chnstendom  u  fearful  and  moru^: 
were  straggles  and  resistances,  but  the  po; 
IBftoiioally,  wo  call  the  prcMoro  that  waa 

Not  without  difScuItj  can  wo  deaeribo  tho  ooav 
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tiODB  SO  Bs  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  forays  acting  i]|}OQ  th«m.  I 
liave  iiovT  to  devote  many  perhaps  not  uiiinKirefitiiig,  certmnly  not  tiniii* 
stXQCtive  pages  to  these  events. 

In  tliis  cbaplcr  I  bcgia  that  task  by  Tolatmg  tho  consequences  of  tbo 
state  of  things  heretofore  described — the  eanicstacss  of  converted  Ger- 
many and  the  immomlitiea  of  the  popes. 

1'fac  Ocrmons  insisicd  ou  a  rcformatiotj  aniong  codcsiaslks,  and  that 
ibfy  Hbould  lead  Uvea  in  accordance  wiib  rtJigion.  This  iinocnMwitt. 
mwtd.  attack  nas  accompanied  alao  by  an  intelleotual  one,  intwAfMr. 
afising  from  another  source,  and  amounting  to  a  mutiny  in  the  Church 
ilsclf  la  the  oourse  of  centuries,  and  particularly  during  the  more  re* 
oeot  evil  times,  a  gradual  diTergence  of  theology  &om  morals  bad  taken 
place,  to  the  diasaliafaction  of  that  remnant  of  thinking  men  who  here 
And  there,  in  the  aolitade  of  monosteriea,  compared  the  dogmaa  of  theol- 
ogy with  the  dictates  of  reasoa.  Of  thoec;,  and  the  number  was  yearly 
inereajiing,  who  had  been  among  the  Arabs  ia  Spain,  not  a  few  had  be> 
come  iofeclcd  with  a  love  of  philosophy. 

Whoever  couii>arcs  the  tenth  and  twelfih  oenturics  together  can  not 
fiul  to  remark  the  great  intellectual  advance  wbtob  Europe  waa  making. 
Tho  ideas  occupying  tJie  minds  of  Christian  men,  their  very  UMpp-niKc* 
turn  of  tliought,  bad  altogether  changed.  The  eamesmees  of  •'i^wopfcy. 
the  Germans,  commingling  with  tho  knowledge  of  the  Mohantmedani^ 
couUl  ro  longiT  be  divt--rtud  from  tho  misty  douds  of  theological  discos- 
sioa  out  of  which  Philosophy  emerged,  not  in  the  Grecian  classical  vest- 
ure in  which  kIio  bad  diiiap|)i>arcd  at  Alexandria,  but  in  the  grotesque 
garb  of  tlie  cowled  and  mortified  monk.  She  timidly  came  buck  to  the 
fforld  as  Scholaaticiam,  persuoding  men  to  consider,  by  the  light  of  th«r 
own  reason,  that  dogma  which  socmcd  to  put  common  ecnse  at  deflanoe 
— traiisubfitantiaUon.  Scarcely  were  her  whispers  heard  io  the  ecclcsi- 
0i€al  ranks  when  a  mutiny  against  nnthority  arose,  and  since  it  waa 
nneauuy  to  oomhat  that  mutiny  with  its  own  weapons,  the  Church  was 
compelled  to  give  her  countenance  to  Scholastic  Theology. 

Lending  hinaaelf  Io  the  demand  for  morality,  and  not  altogether  rcfaa- 
hig  to  join  in  tho  intellectual  progress,  a  great  man,nildebrand,  brought 
on  on  eoolcaiastieal  reform.  Ho  raised  the  papacy  to  its  maximum  c^ 
power,  and  prepared  the  way  for  bia  snooencHB  to  seise  the  material  le- 
■OUICC3  of  Europe  through  the  Crusodca 

Such  b  an  outline  of  tho  oveuts  with  which  we  have  now  to  deaL 
A  detuile<l  analysis  of  those  events  shows  that  there  were  three  dirce- 
dona  of  pressure  upon  Home.  The  pressure  from  the  West  maa^mm. 
andthatfttmi  the  East  were  Mohammedan.    Their  resultant  ''^•'ir»*»'*>»- 

VT"- -  ■■- -■'■- 'tcKorlh:  it  was  eBBeutially  Christian.    Whilethey 

■K'  domestic    It  is  almost  immaterial  in  what  ordor 

V6  oonaulctr  tiiuni }  (he  nuuitier  In  which  I  am  handling  tbc  subject  leads 
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me,  however,  to  treat  of  the  Northern  pressure  first,  then  of  that  of  iha 
West,  and  on  subseqaent  pages  of  that  of  the  Kast. 

It  had  become  aW»Iiitcl_v  necessary  that  something  should  be  dooefat 
the  Kformation  of  tfa«  papacy.     Its  crimes,  such  us  wc  have  related  ia 
isdcrtcn  tad"-    Chapter  XII.,  outniged  religious  men.     To  the  masteraprit 
ta«  Ik*  piip*<T-  of  the  movemctit  for  accomplishing  this  end  wc  must  doieljr 
look.    He  is  the  representative  of  influences  that  were  presently  to  ei* 
crt  a  most  important  agency.    lu  the  train  of  the  Emperor  OUio  HI, 
when  be  zeeolved  to  pat  a  stop  to  all  this  wickedness,  iraa  Gerbert,  ft 
French  ccclefflastic,  bora  in  Auvcrgnc    la  his  boyhood,  while  a  scholo 
tiiiof  ovtMrt.  in  Uio  Abbey  of  Avrillac,  he  attracted  the  atieoUon  of  his  lo- 
poriors;  among  others,  of  the  Count  of  Barcelona,  who  look  him  inM) 
Spain.    There  he  became  a  proficient  in  the  mathematics,  nstronomy, 
and  physica  of  the  Mohammedan  schools.     lie  spoke  Arabic  with  ths 
nii  ihruMi  fluency  of  a  Saracen.    His  resideacc  at  Cordova,  where  the  kha- 
•iacMiwi.    ]if  pfitronizcd  all  the  learning  and  science  of  the  age,  and  bis 
Buhaequcnt  i-usidcnce  in  Rome,  where  he  fotuid  an  inconc«iTab1o  igno> 
nnce  and  immorality,  were  not  lost  upon  his  future  Ufc.    He  established 
a  fichool  at  Pheims,  where  he  taught  logic,  music,  astrotiomj,  explained 
Yirgil,  Static's  Torcncc,  and  introduced  what  were  at  that  time  regarded 
99  wonders,  the  globe  and  the  abacus.    Ho  labored  to  persuade  bis  coon* 
trjmcn  that  learning  is  far  to  be  preferred  to  the  sports  of  the  field.    H* 
observed  the  stara  through  tubes,  invented  a  clock,  and  an  organ  playod 
by  3team.    He  comjwsed  a  work  on  Rhetoric.    Appointed  Abbot  of 
Qobbio,  he  fell  into  a  misunderstunding  with  his  monks  and  had  to  nv 
tire  first  to  Borne,  and  then  to  resume  his  school  at  Rhcims.    In  the  po- 
litical events  eonncctcd  with  the  rine  of  Hugh  Capet,  he  was  a^n 
brought  into  promincneo.    The  speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  at  the 
Council  of  Rheims,  which  was  his  composition,  shows  ns  how  his  V» 
hammcdan  education  hnd  led  him  to  look  upon  the  state  of  things  m 
uifrrpracK-  ChHstcndom  1  "There  is  not  one  at  liomc,  it  is  notorious,  who 
rt-tl^h"    "  knows  enough  of  letters  to  qualify  him  for  a  door-keeper; 
with  what  face  shall  he  presume  to  teach  who  has  never  learned  ?"    He 
does  not  hcaitate  to  alludo  to  papal  briberies  and  papal  crimes:  "If 
King  Hugh's  embassadors  could  have  bribed  the  pope  and  CrGScentius, 
hia  aifairs  had  taken  a  dificrent  lum."     Ho  recounts  the  diagracea  and 
crimes  of  the  pontifis :  how  John  XII.  hod  cut  ofi'  the  nc£e  and  tongno 
of  John  the  Cardinal ;  how  Boniface  had  strangled  John  XIII. ;  bow 
John  XIV.  had  been  stani-ed  to  death  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Castle  of 
StAngcIo.    He  demands,  "To  such  monsters,  full  of  all  infamy,  void  of 
all  knowledge,  human  and  divine,  ore  all  the  priests  of  God  to  submit 
—men  distinguished  throughout  the  world  for  their  learning  and  holy 
lives  ?    The  pontiff  who  "'  -^eainst  his  brother— who^  when  admoa- 

iahed,  rcfoaea  u-  ^       '*  iinsel,  is  as  a  publican  aod  a  sinner." 
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Titb  a  prophetic  inspiration  of  tb<;  nccusntioiis  of  llie  Rnformation,  be 

ika,  "  b  lie  not  Anu-CbriBt?"     lie  speaks  of  liim  its  "  the  Haa  of  Sin,'* 

"the  MyBtcry  of  Iniquity."    Of  Kornc  bo  says,  wilh  an  empbaaia  doubt- 

r  Jtts  cnforood  by  bis  MobammcilAn  experiences,  "  Sbo  btts  aJnady  lost 

Iiths  allegiance  of  the  i'-aal;  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Africa,  nod  Asia  are 

[«»parato  from  ber;  Constantinople  haa  broken  loose  from  her;  the  in> 

Elcnur  of  Spuia  kaowa  notbing  of  the  pope."    Ho  sayn, "  llow  do  ynar 

eocmii^  say  that,  in  deposing  Amulphus,  wc  should  have  wailed  for  tbc 

^dgmcDt  of  the  Romau  bishop?    Oia  they  say  that  bis  judgment  is  be* 

fiire  that  of  God  which  our  synod  pronounced?     The  Pritico  of  the  Ro- 

zoao  bishops  and  of  the  apoules  tliemselvee  proclaimed  thai  Ood  must 

[lio  obeyed  mtbor  tlian  roco;  and  Paul,  the  teacher  of  the  Gentiles,  an> 

anathema  to  him,  though  he  wore  an  angel,  who  should  preach 

.  doctrine  different  to  tliat  which  had  been  delivered.    Bccaosc  tbc  ik>d- 

MarotTllinus  oflered  incense  to  Jupiter,  must,  therefore,  all  biabops 

rifice?''    Tn  all  this  there  ih  obviously  an  insurgent  spirit  against  the 

cy,  or,  rather,  agaiaal  its  iniquities. 
in  the  progress  of  tlte  political  movements  Gerbert  waa  appointed 
|tO  tJic  arclibisboprio  of  Khcims.    On  tlfia  occasion,  it  is  not  u,.  -,^.-^^^,1 
rithoul  interest  that  we  observe  his  worldly  wi»dom.    It  '*'"■'""*'• 
desirable  to  conciliate  the  clergy — perhaps  it  might  be  done  by  the 
juragcmcnt  of  marriage.     He  bad  lived  in  the  polygamic  court  of 
Itbe  khalif,  whoae  family  had  occasionally  boasted  of  more  iban  furty 
fsone  and  forty  daugfatcis.    Well  then  may  he  say,  "  I  prohibit  not  mar- 
riage.   1  condemn  not  second  marriages.    I  do  not  blnmc  the  eattug  of 
Acfib."    Uis  election  not  only  proved  anfbrtQnate,bnt,in  the  toriuoua 

Ey  of  tbc  timca,  he  was  removed  from  tbc  exercise  of  his  rpifcopal 
ions  and  put  under  interdict.     Tbc  speech  of  the  Itoman  Icgntc, 
who  presided  at  his  condemnation,  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  nn- 
of  bis  offense,  of  tbe  intention  of  Home  to  persevere  in  her  rgno- 
I  and  superstition,  and  is  an  amusing  example  of  eoclesiastical  argq* 
moot:  "  Because  the  vicars  of  Peter  and  their  disciples  will  not  have  for 
^d^r  tcachcra  a  Plato,  a  Virgil,  ft  Terence,  and  the  rest  of  the  herd  of 
^Lhikwophcrs,  who  soar  alofl  like  tbe  birds  of  Iho  air,  and  dive  into  tlic 
^Hepths  like  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  ye  say  that  they  are  not  worthy  to  bo 
^door-lmcpcrs,  because  they  know  iiol  how  to  make  verses.     Peter  is;,  in- 
deed, a.  duor-kecpcr — but  of  heaven  I"    He  does  not  deny  the  systtrinalic 
ribery  of  the  poniificil  government,  but  justiflw  it.     "  Did  not  the  Sa- 
ior  Tveeire  gifts  of  the  wise  men?"    Nor  doea  ho  deny  iho  crimes  of 
^1i<>  )v)ntifia,  though  ho  protests  ngninst  those  who  wonid  expose  them, 
1'^  them  that  "  Ham  was  cursed  for  nncoTcring  hiR  iathcr'a  ra- 
in all  thi.-!  we  aco  the  beginnings  of  that  stnipglo  between 

learning  and  momls  and  Itattan  ignorance  and  crime,  *t 

Imt  to  prodnco  nich  important  rcsniu  for  Kurope. 


Torsmmm  or  geksxkt  mto  otho. 


Oooe  more  Gerben  retired  to  the  court  of  tbe  emp«ror.    Tt  wasitibfi 
time  that  Otho  m.  was  contemplating  a  revolution  in  the  empire  nal  * 
reformation  of  the  Chtircb.    He  &aw  bow  lucful  Gcrbcrt  might  be  to  bis 
policy,  and  hod  him  appointed  Archbishop  of  Hftvcnaa,  and,  oa  the  dnth 

■  ofGregory  v.,  issued  big  deoiee  for  the  election  of  Gerbert  as  popa  like 
iifeaf«f«,  low-bom  French  eoolesiasuc,  thus  attaining  to  the  nimogt 

height  of  human  ambition,  took  the  name  of  Sylvester  IL,  a  Dome  fnU 
of  meaning. 

But  Kome  was  not  witling  thus  to  surrender  her  sordid  interestB*,  A/O 
revolted,    TuMulum,  the  disgrace  of  the  papacy,  rebelled.    It  reqaind 
the  lUTOit  of  the  emperor  to  sugtoin  his  pontiff.    For  a  moment  it  Beeiaec^ 
as  if  the  Beformation  might  have  been  anticipated  bj  many  centnrii^— ' 
that  Christian  Kurojic  might  havo  been  spared  tbe  abomioable  papa^ 
^dittgraoeB  avaiting  it.    There  was  a  learned  and  upright  p<qc>e,  «a  abk^ 
kaud  youthful  emperor ;  but  Italian  rereuge,  in  tbe  person  of  Stcphnniw  m 
the  wife  of  the  murdered  Crcsoontiue,  blasted  nil  these  egpcotattnti^ 
Fromihe  baud  of  that  outraged  but  noble  criminal,  who,  with  more  tbac:^  I 
Boman  finnness  of  purpose,  could  deliberately  barter  her  virtue  foi 
L^l^mtDcar  Ycngeancc,  the  unsuspecting  emjxsror  took  the  poisonod 
[tmA  rof*.     and  left  Vioaiv  only  to  die.    He  was  but  tweDtj-two  yeua  i 
age.    Sylvester,  also,  was  irretrievnbly  ruined  by  tbe  drugs  that 
been  steultbily  mixed  with  his  food.    Ho  noun  followed  his  patron 
the  ^nve.    Hia  steam  organs,  physical  experiments,  mechanical  ini 
tioos,  foreign  birth,  and  want  of  orthodoxy,  confirmed  the  awful  impa 
^tation  that  he  waa  a  nconunancer.   The  mouth  of  every  one  was  full  oK.' 

■  atones  of  mystery  and  magic  in  which  Gerbert  had  borne  a  part,    A(i^ 
off  in  Kurope,  by  their  evening  flrcsides,  tho  goblin-scared  peasants  wl 
pored  to  one  another  that  in  tlie  most  seoret  npiulinent  of  the  palace 

1  Borne  there  was  eonccaJed  an  impish  dwarf,  who  wore  a  turban,  and  I 
a  ring  that  could  make  him  invisible,  or  givu  him  two  diflcront 
at  tho  same  timo;  that,  in  the  midnight  hours,  strange  sounds  bad 
heard,  when  no  ono  was  within  but  tho  pope ;  that,  whilo  he  was  ant 
the  inflt^cls  in  Spain,  tbe  future  pontiff  hatl  bartered  his  soul  to 
ou  condition  tliat  he  would  make  lum  Christ's  vicar  upon  earth,  and  oc 
it  was  plain  that  both  ])[irtics  hivl  been  true  to  their  oompact.    In  thcii 
privacy,  hollow-eyed  monks  muttered  to  ono  another  utider  thoir  oowl 
"Homagium  Uiabolo  fecit  ct  male  finivit" 

To  a  degree  of  wickedness  almost  irremediable  had  things  thus ' 
Tho  tiins  of  tbo  poutifis  were  repeated,  without  any  abatement,  in  all  the 
clerical  mnks.    Simony  and  concubinage  pievaJled  to  an  extent  tfat 
threatened  the  authority  of  tho  Clmrch  over  tho  coarsest  imnda. 
.aiastieal  promotion  could  in  all  directtona  be  obtained  by  purchase: 
-ail  directions  there  v  '  -sta  boasting  of  illcgilimate  Camilics.     But 

yet,  in  the  f"       '  ere  men  of  irreproachable  life,  who,  lik& 
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Peter DamLini,  lifted  up  tbetr  voioea  agtunsb  the  prevailing  OHWHMta|p»- 
■rondal.  He  it  was  who  proved  that  nearly  every  priest  in  i^Mtu^m. 
Uilan  bad  porchaaed  his  prcfcnaent  and  lived  with  a  ooQCobino.  The 
immoralities  thus  I'orcod  upon  the  aUcntion  of  pious  men  booh  began  to 
be  followed  by  the  consequences  that  might  have  been  cxpocted.  It  is 
bat  a  step  from  the  condemnation  of  morals  to  the  oriticism  of  faith. 
Thv  dovulo])iug  ititellcct  of  Europe  could  no  longer  bear  the  acts  or  the 
thougiiij)  that  it  had  heretofora  submitted  to.  Thu  dogma  of  ttausab^ 
•tautiattoD  led  to  revolt. 

Thu  early  futbeiB  delighted  to  point  out  the  agreement  of  doctriacs 
flowing  irom  the  principles  of  Christianity  with  those  of  Frtni(i*«>p«i». 
Oteek  philosophy.  For  long  it  was  aaaerted  that  a  corre-  ^^S^^. 
spondonoQ  between  faith  and  reason  exista ;  but  by  degieea,  as  one  dog- 
ma after  ai»ther  of  a  mysLorioiu  and  tuuntelligiblo  kind  waa  introduced, 
tad  matters  of  belief  could  no  longer  be  coordinated  with  the  conda- 
nion-i  of  the  undcnftanding,  it  became  necessary  to  force  the  latter  into  a 
aubonliitato  poiitioii.  The  grunt  pohtical  interests  involval  in  TViirgfaiul 
these  qucsuons  suggested  the  c:ci>cdicncy  and  even  ucoeatity  •"«•** 
of  compelling  aoch  a  subordioation  l^  the  application  of  ctvU  power. 
In  this  manoer,  as  wo  have  described,  in  the  reign  of  Contttantino  the 
Great,  philaeo[)hit.al  discussjOBs  of  religious  things  came  to  be  dieoouo* 
teoanced,  and  impUclt  faith  lequired  in  the  deca^cms  of  existing  author^ 
ity.  Philof^pby  wa5  subjugated  and  onslavcd  by  tlieology.  We  shall 
now  HOC  what  were  the  cireumttaitoei  of  her  rereJt. 

It)  the  solitudo  of  monasteries  there  was  every  tnduoement  for  those 
who  had  becsomo  weary  of  self-examination  to  enter  on  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  external  world.  Herein  they  found  a  field  offoring  to  tbeni 
eadlesa  occupation,  and  capable  of  worthily  exercising  their  acutcne&s. 
Bat  it  was  cot  possible  for  them  to  lake  tho  first  step  without  offoading 
l^gaiost  the  decisions  established  by  authority.  Tho  alter-  'n*mMttapkm 
native  was  stealthy  proceeding  or  open  mutiny ;  but  bo-  mtmrntmeekt. 
fore  mutiny  there  occurs  a  period  of  private  soggcstion  and  another  of 
more  cxi' nsivc  dLscuission.  It  was  thus  that  the  German  monk  Gots- 
chalk,  in  the  ninth  centorr,  occupied  himself  in  the  profound  problem 
of  predestination,  enduring  the  sooargo  and  death  in  prison  rim\a«ntt 
for  the  Bake  of  his  opinion.  The  presence  of  the  SaraoeDa  in  o-*-*"*. 
Spain  oOercd  an  incessant  provocation  to  the  restless  intellect  of  the 
West,  now  rapidly  expanding,  lo  indulge  itaelf  in  such  forbidden  ex- 
trimacs,  Arabian  philosophy,  unseen  and  silently,  vas  diffusing  itself 
throughout  France  and  Korope,  and  churchmen  oould  somctimcfl  eon- 
icmplaie  »  refuge  from  their  enemies  among  the  infidel.    In  his  extrci*- 

itv    '^   '"'  '■■ '"'^ '-ted  a.  retreat  among  tho  Saracens — a  protoc* 

ti<  r:Kxnition. 

In  thu  oooljiot  with  Gotfioholk  ott  tho  matter  of  predestination  was  nl- 
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.iwHutipRMaD  f^y  foreshadowed  the  attempt  to  eet  np  reuoo  aguot 
«piMt*aiJiorit)'.  autliority.  John  i'jrigcna,  wbo  was  employed  by  Hiuamr, 
the  Archbishop  of  Uheimn,  on  th&t  occasion,  hod  already  made  a  pilgiis- 
age  to  the  birthplaces  uf  Pkto  and  Aristotle,  AD.  S!25,  and  nidnlged 
tile  hope  of  uniting  philosophy  and  raligiou  in  the  manner  propoaedbf 
the  ccelcsiastiea  wlio  were  smdyiug  in  Spain. 

Prom  Eastern  sources  John  Erigena  had  learned  the  doctrinei  of  tfae 
eternity  of  matter,  and  even  of  the  creation,  with  which,  indeed,  be  o«f 
,uKn  sris-n,  foil,  founclcd  tbc  Deity  himsclf.  lie  was,thvrcFore,  a  Panthwi; 
laM  1-wiUBi.ni.  ttccepting  the  Oriental  ideas  of  cmanaiion  and  obsorptioa 
not  only  as  respects  tbo  soul  of  man,  but  likewise  all  material  tliii^i. 
In  Lis  work  "On  the  Nature  of  Things,"  his  doctrine  is,  "That,  ai  iH 
things  were  originally  contained  in  God,  and  proceeded  from  him  into 
the  (tiU'crent  classes  by  which  they  arc  now  distinguished,  ao  shall  tbej 
finally  return  to  him  and  be  rtsolvcd  into  the  source  fi-om  which  tbojr 
came ;  in  other  words,  that  as,  before  the  world  was  created,  there  ww 
no  being  but  God,  and  the  causes  of  all  things  were  in  him,  so,  after  tha 
end  of  the  world,  there  will  ba  no  being  but  God,  and  the  causes  of  all 
things  in  him."  This  final  resolution  he  denominated  deification,  or  th*- 
osis.  He  even  questiancd  the  eternity  of  hell,  saying,  with  tho  cmpha^ 
ais  of  A  Saracen, "  There  is  nothing  eternal  but  God."  It  was  impo«> 
ble,  under  such  eircamstanocs,  that  he  should  not  lull  under  tlie 
of  the  Church. 

Trananbstantiation,  as  being,  of  the  orthodox  doctrines,  the  le* 
TiwcDnmctw  oncilable  to  reason,  was  the  firet  to  be  attacked  by  the  new 
— iLiion  philosopbcra  What  was,  perhaps,  in  the  beginning,  no  mora 
than  a  jocose  Mohammedan  sarensm, became  a  solemn  subject  of  eeclefli' 
aatical  diiicussion.  Krigcna  Htrenuously  upheld  the  doctrine  of  the  Star- 
QoristB,  who  derived  their  name  from  the  fact  that  they  asaertcd  a  pari 
of  the  consecrated  elemeuta  to  Ixj  voided  from  tho  body  in  the  mnnaer 
ouatomarj-  with  other  relics  of  food ;  a  doctrine  which  was  denounced 
by  the  orthodox,  who  declared  that  tho  pricel  could  "make  God,"  and 
that  tho  eucharistic  elements  were  not  liable  to  digestion. 

And  now,  A.D.  1050,  Bercngar  of  Tours  prominently  brought  forwatd 
OpWoxoTBc-  'l"^  controversy  reapectlng  the  real  presence.  The  qucBtJon 
MKuotTouim.  ]j^  ^g(.Q  formularized  by  Radbert  under  the  term  ttBOBnlh 
stantiation,  and  the  opinions  cntertainod  respecting  the  sacred  elemenfB 
greatly  difftTcd;  mero  fetiah  notions  being  cnwrtainc<J  by  some,  by  oth- 
ers the  most  tranisceadenta!  ideas.  In  opposition  to  Kadbort  and  tbc  or 
tbodox  party,  who  asserted  that  those  elements  ceased  to  be  what  to  tbe 
flinses  they  appeared,  and  actually  became  transformed  into  the  hoAj 
and  blood  of  ^e  Savior,  Ilcrcngar  held  that,  though  there  is  a  real  pros- 
e&cc  in  them,  that  presenoe  ts  of  a  spiritual  nature.  These  bereaes  wen 
coodenmed  by  reneata'''  Berengar  himaclf  bdog  oOered  tbe 
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oico  of  death  or  recantation.  He  wisely  prcfcrrpl  the  latter,  but  more 
wisely  rosiuned  bia  oflcufiive  docUines  oa  itouii  as  bo  bad  ojoiped  frum 
tlte  hands  of  bis  persecutors.  Ju  nigbt  be  supposed  from  ibc  pbiloeopb- 
bility  of  tbo  orthodox  doctrine,  Boreugur'ti  ojiinions,  wbicb, 
UBued  from  tlioK  of  Krigeoa,  made  cbemselves  felt  in  the  highest 
00Qle«iaBt[cal  r^ioiis,  and,  from  tbe  manner  io  which  Gregory  VIL  dedt 
with  Iho  horefliarch,  there  is  reafion  to  believe  that  he  him-  ■rvj»p,,rK»t^ 
aeLf  had  privatelj  adopted  tho  doctrines  thus  condemned.     ''  •^***'  '''™- 

])ut  it  is  in  Petor  Abelard  that  wo  Hnd  tho  represcntstiTc  of  the  in- 
rargenl  spirit  of  tboso  times.  The  love  of  UeloisA  Eeems  in  our  eyca 
to  be  jn-slificd  by  bia  extraordinary  intellectual  power.  In  big  oratory, 
"TbePiinLdetc,"tbc  dootriaes  of  f;iitb  and  the  mysteries  of  re-  VtuiMtMA 
ligiou  were  without  any  rcistnunt  discusecd.  No  subject  was  »>•««•. 
too  profound  or  too  aocrcd  for  Lis  contemplation.  By  the  powerful  and 
orthodox  iofluenoe  of  St.  Bernard,  "n  morigerotiK  and  mortified  monk," 
iho  opinions  of  Abclard  were  brought  under  the  rebuke  of  the  autbon- 
tjes.  lu  vain  he  appealed  from  the  Council  of  Sens  to  Borne ;  the  power 
[tS  St  Lkruard  at  l^me  waa  paramount.  "  lie  makes  void  tbe  ^  BMMtd 
hole  Chrisliftn  faith  by  attempting  to  coniprehcn(^bo  nature  ■"•'*■**«■ 
f  God  tlirougb  human  rcMon.  Ho  ascends  up  into  heaven ;  be  goes 
iown  into  hell.  Nothing  can  elude  bim,  either  in  the  height  above  or 
[in  the  nethermost  dopth.<i  Uih  bratwhcs  spread  over  tlie  whole  earth. 
Ho  boafila  that  he  has  disciples  in  Bomc  itself,  even  iii  the  College  of 
CardiniUs.  He  drewa  the  wholo  earth  after  him.  It  is  time,  therefore, 
to  silence  bim  by  apostuUc  authority."  Such  was  the  report  of  tho 
Ooandl  of  Sens  to  Rome,  A.D.  lUO. 

Pcrlmptt  it  was  not  ao  much  the  public  accusation  that  Abclsrd  dented 
thti  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  hia  assertion  of  tbe  suprcmiicy  of  reason 
—which  clearly  betrayed  his  intention  of  breaking  the  thraldom  of  aa* 
thorjly — that  insured  his  condemnation.  It  was  im]>r)Rsiblo  to  restrict 
.1)  rif'ing  disooMionH  within  their  proper  spheK,  or  lo  keep  them  from 
ponloQs  ground  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Abelard,iii  his  >nM.iHt"sie 
K  entitled  '*  Sic  et  Non,"  sets  forth  llie  contradictory  opin-  **  '*^" 
iooB  of  the  fathers,  and  exhibits  their  dieoord  and  strifes  on  great  doc- 
potnts,  thereby  insijiQating  bow  little  of  unity  there  was  in  the 
Chuich.  It  was  a  work  suggesting  a  great  deal  more  tlian  it  nrtoally 
aialKd,  and  was  inevitably  calculated  to  draw  down  upon  its  author  the 
indignation  of  those  whose  interests  it  touched. 

Out  of  the  diECQseions  attending  those  ovenia  sprang  the  celebrated 

'doMriues  of  Nominalism  and  Beolism,  thoi^h  the  Icnna  sift«iMie,d,D» 

tbcnmrlvesseera  not  to  have  beea  introdaocd  till  tho  end  of  •*■)'.«*>* 

ho  twelfth  century.    Tho  Bcalisis  thought  that  tbe  general  typi*  of 

ilDgs  luul  a  real  existence;  tbo  Nominalists,  that  they  were  merely  a 

1  jUMtrautioe.  expreesod  by  a  word.    It  was  tborcforo  tbo  old  Greek 
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dispute  revived.  Of  tlio  NonunaUrts,  Eoscclin  of  Compicgne,*  little bfr 
!(«»in.i<*m  ^OK  A.D.  LlOO,  wuft  the  first  distmguisUed  advoaate;  Lis  m* 
ud  uoiiiui.  tenalizing  views,  ae  might  be  expected,  drawing  np&a  bia  ibe 
reproof  of  the  Church,  in  this  coutcai,  Anselm,  tbc  Archbishop  of  QuK> 
terbury,  attempted  to  harmonize  reason  in  subordination  to  &ith,  and 
ogiuti,by  his  example,  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  Kubmitting  all  racb 
queationa  to  the  decbiiop  of  the  human  intclloct 

The  development  of  scholastic  philosophy,  which  dates  from  tlis  tinA 
of  Erigcna,  was  accelerated  by  two  distinct  oauscB :  the  dreadftil  inate- 
mlization  into  which,  in  Europe,  all  sacred  thisgii  had  fallen,  and  ifa* 
ncAnbtia  illustrious  example  of  thu  Uobammedans,  who  already,  by  thaa 
tSSt^iVXi    physical  inquiries,  had  commenced  a  career  destined  to  end-in 
AMiurioni.    brUliant  results.    The  Spanleh  universities  were  filled  wilh  oO- 
clcaioaticfi  from  many  paxts  of  Europe.    Peter  the  Yenvrablc,  the  fhcwd 
imd  protector  of  Abelard,  who  had  spctit  much  time  in  Cordova,  and  aot 
only  spoke  Arabic  Suently,  but  actually  translated  the  Komn  into  IiatiMj 
mentions  that,  ou  his  fir»t  arrival  in  Spain,  he  found  many  learned  mo^Si 
even  bom  England,  studying  astronomy.    The  rocoDciliatton  of  nurm^ 
of  the  dogmas  of  ai^ority  with  common  scnac  was  impoaaiblo  for  m^s 
of  anderstanding.    Could  the  clear  intellect  ofstich  a  stateBmonaB  11 U' 
dcbrand  be  for  a  moment  disgraced  by  accepting  the  rcccivod  view  oT*  a 
doctrine  like  that  of  transubstantiation?     Ilis  great  difficulty  was  to  r»^ 
oncile  what  had  been  rendered  orthodox  by  the  authority  of  the  Chtiics^ 
with  the  suggestions  of  reason,  or  even  with  that  reverence  for  boX-J 
things  which  is  in  the  heart  of  every  intelligent  man.    In  stitk  sen'*'' 
rocnt«  wc  Qnd  an  explanation  of  tho  lenient  dealings  of  that  fitera  tv^^ 
siaatic  with  the  heretic  Berengar.     He  saw  that  it  was  utterly  tni| 
ble  to  offer  any  defense  of  many  of  the  materialized  dogmas  of  the 
but  then  thoiic  dogmoa  had  been  put  forth  as  ahaolr.te  tnitli  by 
Church.     Things  had  come  to  tbc  puint  at  which  reason  and  tbeolc 
must  diverge;  yet  the  Italian  statcamcn  did  not  noccpt  this  isauo  wit 
kteifsduib*-  out  an  additional  attempt,  and,  under  tboir  pcrmtanon, Set 
tbTbaotcsr-     lasiic  Theology,  which  originated  in  the  scholastio  philoaop] 
of  Krigena  and  his  followers,  sought,  in  tho  strange  union  of  the  Hol_ 
Scriptures,  tho  Aristotelian  Philosophy,  and  Panthdsm,  to  oonstract 
BoieotiSo  basis  for  Christianity.    Uercsy  was  to  he  oomb&tcd  with  tli:^ 
weapons  of  the  heretics,  and  a  oo-ordination  of  authority  and  n>(isoQ 
feoted.   tinder  such  auspices  scholastic  philosophy  pervaded  the  aobc 
giving  to  some  of  them,  as  the  tJniveraty  of  Paris,  a  fictitious  rej 
tion,aiidle4iding  to  the  foimdatton  of  otbcia  in  other  cities.    It  answer 
the  object  of  its  politic  promoters  in  a  double  way,  for  it  raised  aront 
ib6  orthodox  theology  on  immenae  and  impenetrable  bulwark  of  whf 
BDoncd  to  bo  profo<  ing,aod  alao  diverted  the  awakening  mine 

of  TVeaicm  ^^  "  ons  which,  if  profitless,  were  yet  excitiD| 
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I  -without  danger  to  the  existing  eude  of  things.  In  ihat  manner  was 
.put  oir for  a  whilo  Oio  inevitable  (lay  in  which  philosophy  and  theologj 
lynstt  to  be  brought  in  mortal  conflict  with  ooch  other.  It  was  doabtlesa 
I  wm  by  Bildebrond  and  his  foUowera  thiit,  though  Berengar  bad  set  the 
k4cKainple  of  protesting  against  the  priuciplu  that  the  dedsion  of  a  major- 
|i^  of  vocera  in  a  council  or  other  collective  body  should  ever  he  re* 
ooivcd  as  asoertMoing  abeolubo  truth,  yet  ao  great  was  the  uncertainty  of 
[tiie  princip^  on  which  the  scholastic  philosophy  was  fouad-  ib>>Ai«nc**k 

80  nndctcnnincd  its  mental  exercise,  so  ineffectual  the  <>nwch«nh. 

MBults  to  which  it  could  attnio,  that  it  was  unlikely  for  a  long  time  to 

iturb  the  unity  of  docuiiie  in  the  Church.    While  men  were  Tvafioii' 

g  round  and  round  again  in  ihc  same  vicious  circle  without  ftmling 

escape,  and  indeed  without  seeking  any,  delighted  with  the  dexter* 

their  movements,  but  never  oomidenng  whether  they  were  male* 

ing  any  real  advance,  it  was  unneoessaiy  to  anticipate  ioconvenienoe 

fiom  their  progress. 

Uero  stood  the  difficulty.  The  decisions  of  the  Chifrch  were  asserted 
to  be  infallible  and  irrevocable ;  her  philosophy,  if  such  it  can  be  called 
-as  muft  be  the  cose  with  any  philosophy  reposing  upon  a  TWfiiihiifc. 
t)nl  revelation  from  God — wn«  G>tationnr)*.  But  the  awaken*  «wUnu<A. 
g  mind  of  tlic  West  was  displaying,  in  an  unmintakable  way,  its  pro- 
iiaity  to  advance.  As  one  who  Tides  nn  unruly  lionK  will  somctimea 
ivcrt  hira  from  a  career  which  could  not  be  checked  by  main  force  by 
g  him  round  and  round,  and  thereby  exhausting  his  spirit  and 
sb«agth,  and  keeping  him  in  a  narrow  space,  so  the  wouion  cObna  of 
the  mind  may  bo  guided,  if  they  can  not  be  checked.  These  princi* 
plea  of  policy  answered  their  object  for  a  time,  until  mdaphyetcal  were 
^hanged  for  physical  discussions.  Then  it  became  impoosibto  to  divert 
ODWord  movement,  and  on  the  first  great  question  arising — that  of 
llie  figure  and  place  of  the  earth — a  question  dangerouB  to  the  last  d& 
gree^  since  it  iniereiitinlly  included  the  determination  of  the  position  of 
man  in  the  universe,  theology  suffered,  an  irretrievable  dcfcnL  Between 
:r  and  philosophy  there  was  henceforth  do  other  issue  tb&a  a  mortal 
aoL 

(Fbough  Erigena  is  the  troe  founder  of  Scholastici-Mn,  Rosoelin,  al- 
ly mentioned  as  renewing  the  tjucstion  of  Platonic  ttai-  <j«„rfs<.b* 
nols,  has  been  considered  by  some  to  be  entitled  to  that  '""''^ 

tion.  Afler  him.William  of  ChAmixtaux  opened  a  school  of  logic 
"--i-  A.D.  1109,  and  from  that  time  tlio  Univorsily  made  it  a  promi- 
.  i  \*.  On  the  rise  of  the  mendicant  orders,  Scholasticism  received 
ft  great  impulse,  perhaps,  as  has  been  affinned,  becAUse  its  disputations 
snited  their  illiterate  state ;  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  Dominican,  and  Buna 
Scotus,  the  Pranctflcan,  founding  rival  schools,  which  wrangled  for  three 
OdUtoriA    In  Italy*  Sebolastidsm  never  prevailed,  as  it  did  in  Frsnoo 
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and  elsewhere,  and  at  last,  it  died  awajr,  its  usclessECSS^  save  in  the  p^ 
litical  result  before  mentioned,  having  becD  dctocied. 

Tlie  middle  of  the  elevenlU  century  usUera  in  an  epoch  for  the  pttpai^ 
BMftiMi  io  tha  and  for  Europe.     It  is  marked  by  an  attempt  at  a  moral  rcf 
ttcMtrnMBTM.  onnation  in  tho  Cbureh — by  a  sinigylc  for  securing  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  papacy  both  of  the  Emperors  of  Germany  and  of  tbc 
neighboring  Italian  nobles — ^thus  ihr  the  pope  being  the  mere  officer  of 
the  emperor,  and  often  the  creature  of  the  surrounding  nobi^ty— by  tbfi 
conversion  of  tho  temporalities  of  the  Church,  heretofore  indirect,  into 
absolute  possessions, by  securing  territories  given  "to  the  Churcli,  tlic 
blessed  Peter,  and  the  Roman  republic"  to  the  first  of  those  bcuetidariaa, 
ptapukdrararm  excluding  the  last.    As  erenta  proceeded,  these  mtnoi  ai^l 
thc™ii>i  p^na.  fairs  converged,  and  out  of  their  union  arose  tho  gmb  coxir 
flict  of  the  imperial  and  papal  powers  for  supremacy.   Tbc  auat  polipy 
which  had  succeeded  in  depriving  the  Roman  people  of  any  voice  in  a.; 
pointmenta  of  popes — which  had  secularized  the  Church  id  Italy,  for 
while  seized  all  the  material  resourcca*  of  Europe  through  the  device  of 
the  Crusades,  and  nearly  established  a  papal  aulooraoy  in  all  E 
These  political  event:!  dcinaitJ  froiu  us  a  notice,  BiDoe  from  tUem 
intellectual  conaequeuces  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  second  Latenm  Council,  under  ^Nicolas  II.,  acoomplished  tlio 
suit  of  vesting  the  elective  power  to  the  papacy  in  the  cardinals.    Tb 
was  a  great  revolution.    It  was  this  council  which  gave  to  Berengar 
choice  between  death  and  recantation.    There  were  at  this  period 
Tin*.  vMm  powers  CDgagcd  in  Italy— the  Imperial,  the  Church  party, 
*"  "^^-        the  Italian  nobles.    It  was  for  the  »akc  of  holding  tho  last  in 
cheek — for,  since  it  was  the  nearcHl,  it  required  the  most  unremitting  atr 
leution — that  Ilildcbrand  had  advised  the  popes  who  were  his  immcdia-to 
predecessors  to  use  the  Normans,  who  were  aeltlcd  in  the  Houth  of  tba 
peninsula,  by  whom  the  lands  of  the  nobles  were  devastated.    Thus  dM 
difficnltica  of  their  position  led  tho  popes  to  a  repetition  of  their  ancieBl 
policy ;  and  as- they  had,  in  old  times,  sought  the  protection  of  the  Fraak* 
isli  lcing!i,  so  now  tht^y  sought  that  of  tJic  Nonnans.    But  in  the  midM 
of  the  dis.t(;nsiomi  and  tuinult.s  of  tho  times,  a  great  man  was  emerging— 
Hlldebrand,  who,  with  almost  aupcrhuman  abnegation,  again  and  again. 
BOdMmdin-  abstained  from  making  himself  pope.    On  tho  death  of  AI- 
*""•'*»*     oxandor  IL  his  opportunity  came,  and,  with  acceptable  forc«, 
lie  was  raised  to  that  dignity,  A.D.  1078. 

Scarcely  was  Ilildebrand  Pope  Gregory  VJJ.  when  he  vigorously  pro- 
nwiibimi  ceeded  to  cany  into  effect  tho  policy  he  had  been  preparing 
•  nrvno.  daiing  the  pontiGcates  of  his  predeeessors.  In  many  ccspoots 
the  times  were  propitious.  Tho  blameless  lives  of  the  GermaQ  popes 
bod  cast  ft  veil  of  oblivion  over  the  abominations  of  their  Italian  prcdd- 
cessoTB.    nUdebraiid  addressed  himself  to  tear  out  evoiy  ycsUge  oSn- 
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nony  and  coiicubioage  with  a  remorsdfss  hand.    That  task  mu8L  he 

fiauhcd  before  be  could  bopo  to  accomplisb  UU  grood  project  of  an  cc- 

clwoxticnl  aiitocrncj  in  Europe,  with  the  pope  at  its  bead,  and  the  clc^ 

|gy,boih  in  iheir  penwDS  nod  property,  indcpcndeut  of  ihe  civil  power; 

md  it  Trn.1  plain  that,  apart  from  all  moral  considerations,  the  suprumaoy 

(if  Home  iu  ^ucb  a  system  altogether  turned  on  tho  celibacy  vtnaAj  of  («i»- 

of  the  clergy.    If  marriage  was  pennittcd  to  Ibo  ccclcsias-  «3«'>'"*w. 

wlint  va&  to  prevent  Lim  from  liauding  doxrn,  oi  aa  bcK-ditary  pos- 

ion,  the  wealth  and  digvitiua  ho  b:ul  obtained.    In  sncb  n  etat9  of 

lliirjgs,  the  central  governmcDt  at  Home  necesarily  stood  st  every  dis* 

advunt/ige  AgnitiKt  the  local  intercsta  of  an  iodividuat,  and  still  more  so 

if  many  individualt)  should  combine  together  to  promote,  tli  common, 

shnilnr  interests.    But  very  different  would  it  bo  iftbo  promotion  must 

bo  looked  for  from  Rome — very  diflerent  aa  regards  the  hold  upon  pab- 

Ue  Sentiment,  if  such  a  descent  from  fnther  to  son  was  absolutely  piv 

vented,  and  a  carter  fairly  opened  to  all  irrcsjxxtivu  of  their  station  in 

lif^.    To  the  Church  it  waa  to  tho  last  degree  ituporbuil  tbat  a  man 

Id  derive  his  odranocracnt  from  her,  not  from  his  anoeetor.    Id  the 

[trials  to  which  nho  was  perpetaatly  exposed,  tliere  could  be  no  doubt 

at  by  5uch  p-rsons  ht-r  iulcrcsta  wouhi  be  best  served. 

In  these  circumstances  Gregory  VH.  took  his  course.    The  synod  held 

tt  Home  in  the  first  year  of  hia  ]x>nlific.tto  deaounctd  the  marriage  of 

Urn  clergy,  enforciog  its  dcoK'e  hy  tho  doetrino  thai  the  effi-  !•».«(-»*. 

I^aoy  of  the  sacraments  altogether  depended  oa  their  being  administer' 

ed  by  hnnds  sinless  in  tliat  rrs{)ecf,  and  made  all  communicants  partoere 

io  the  pastoral  crime-     With  u  pn)vidont  foivwight  oftlic  coming  oppo- 

ition,  ho  carried  out  the  policy  be  bad  taught  bis  preflccceeorB  of  con- 

istitig  tho  Normans  in  the  south  uf  Italy,  though  he  did  "nmm-ikt 

i  hesitate  to  rc«i?t  Uiein,  by  the  aid  of  the  Counicss  Ma-  vta»satamt. 

lilda,  when  they  dared  to  touch  the  possessions  of  the  Cluirch.    It  was 

forilic  s:ikc  oftbi.Hthat  ihoNonnan  invasion  of  England  under  William 

tho  Conqiinror  had  already  been  approved  of,  a  con&ocmtcd  standard  and 

n  ring  containing  a  hair  from  the  head  of  Sl  Peter  sent  him,  and  per- 

miffltan  given  for  the  replacement  of  Saxon  bishops  and  other  dignita- 

'•lim  by  Normans.    It  was  not  forgotten  how  great  had  been  tho  guns 

the  papacy,  tlirce  centuries  bcTire,  by  changing  the  dynasty  of  the 

'ranks;  and  thus  tlic  policy  of  an  It&h&n  town  gave  a  permanent  im- 

10  iIm  histoTT  of  England.    Ilildebrand  forcwnw  that  tho  sword  of 

ho  Itnlian-Nomian  would  bu  wanted  to  carry  out  bis  project(.'d  ends. 

.0  did  noL  hcfliiato  to  authorizo  tho  overthrow  of  a  Saxon  dynasty  by 

Ffwich  Norman,  that  he  mtght  be  more  sure  of  the  fidelity  of  that 

'  the  countenance  of  the  pope,  tho  Norm&Q  could  never 

J.. _  i  his  power,  nor  ovcD  held  hiagrouiKi  in  England. 

Fnm  these  movements  of  the  pftpncy  sprang  the  cooflict  with  the 
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tte«Miu<N  EmporoK  or  ticroiany  resjicciing  iDTCstitures.  TUu  BUIu>p 
latwUtMfw.  yf  itUau — wlio,  U  appears,  had  peijured  bimaelf  iu  tUo  tjiur* 
rel  respectlDg  concubinage — bad  been  cxoommuiticaUul  by  Alexander  II. 
Hio  iiQpcrial  council  ajipoinLud  aa  liia  tnioucssor  ouo  Godfrey  ;  UiO  pope 

bod  Dominated  Awo.    Hereupon  Alexander  bad  summonci  f' "">* 

ror  to  appear  beforo  biin  on  a  cbarge  of  simony,  and  grant  ■-!■ 

tores  urithout  his  approbation.  'Wbiie  llio  inaucr  was  yet  in  abe^suice, 
Alexander  duxl ;  but  Oit^ry  tx>ok  up  the  contest  A  sjtiod  be  had  am- 
sembU;d  ordered  that,  if  any  one  sltunld  accept  invcsUturo  from  a  lay- 
man, both  the  giver  and  recdrer  should  be  exoommtinicatod.  The  pre- 
tense against  lay-iuTcstitnre  yns  tiusX  it  was  a  usurpation  of  ft  papal 
right,  and  that  it  led  to  the  appuintment  of  evil  and  Ignorant  men ;  lint 
reality  was  a  datcrinlDation  to  extend  papal  power,  by  malcing  Itome  Uw 
fountain  of  emolumcui.  Orcgoi^',  by  hia  movements,  had  thoa  bn>u^ 
upon  himself  three  antagonists — the  imperial  power,  the  Italian  aofaki^ 
and  the  married  clergy.  Tho  latt«r,  unscmpnlous  and  exasperated,  nei 
him  with  hia  ovm  weapons,  not  hesitating  to  calumniate  his  fiitMiilahip 
with  the  Countess  Matilda.  It  was  also  suspected  that  they  wore  oob** 
a«otod  with  tho  outrage  porpetratod  by  llic  noblca  that  U*. '  '  in 
oiific*  M  Komc.    On  Christnuu  night,  A.D.  107o,  in  the  mtil^  i^ 

}U4ttn>id.  jg^^  y^^,^  while  the  popo  wna  administering  tho  communiiJo,  ft 
hand  of  soldlcnf  btiist  into  the  church,  »ci?.cd  Gregory  at  the  altar,  i^tr^p- 
ped  lyid  TTouridtnl  tiim,  and  baling  him  on  borecback  behind  one  of  the 
soldiers,  carried  hlui  off  w  a  strong-hold,  from  which  he  \Yaa  TiiacQ(r<]  by 
tho  populace  by  force.  lint,  without  wavering  for  a  momoat,  the  tuh 
daunted  pontiff  pressed  on  his  conflict  with  the  imperial  jHiwer,  nitA- 
moning  Henry  to  Rome  to  account  for  his  dolin(]Ucncic8,  and  thnaten* 
iug  his  excommuniciition  if  he  Khould  not  appear  before  an  appoinud 
day.  In  haste,  under  tbc  auitpiocs  of  the  king,  a  synod  was  anomblcd 
at  Wonns;  charges  against  the  |>opc  of  licculious  life,  bribay,  n«tn>- 
mancy,  siraony,  murder,  atheism,  were  introdacod,  end  sontcn«'  "'"  ■'■-•o- 
sitiou  proDoanced  against  him.    On  his  side,  Gregory  aK-'<  ]t 

third  Lateran  Coondl,  A.D.  1076,  placed  King  Hear)-  under  iiitj:ia*oE, 
abaolTcd  his  subjects  from  allegiance,  and  deposed  him.  A  soias  of 
nJlaZSTrfth!  cotisLitutioRS,  dearly  defining  tho  new  bases  of  the  papel  kth* 
SSSk        torn,  was  published.   They  were  to  tho  follow  i^  :\t 

ihe  Boroan  pontiff  eon  alone  bo  called  tmJTerml;  that  .  - a 

light  to  dcposA  bishc^ ;  that  his  legates  havo  a  right  to  prcsido  ov<-r  aU 
fatdiopa  in  a  general  council;  ifaat  be  can  deposo  absent  prelaficH;  that 
he  alone  has  a  right  to  use  imperial  onuuncnbi;  that  princes  are  bcmnd 
to  ktas  his  (bDt,  and  his  only ;  thac  ho  has  a  right  to  depoaa  rmporon; 
that  no  synod  or  oooncil  sanunoned  withoat  Ikis  eomiruR'  ^1- 

od  gGQcnd ;  that  no  book  con  be  called  cfmonieal  viiboii  . ; 

that  hia  atinteooo  can  be  auDullcd  by  uuuo,  bol  that 'be  may  oimtU  (he 
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of  all ;  tliat  the  Roman  Churcb  h.'\s  hrcn,  is,  and  will  coiiUinie  to 
WiafcUiblL';  UiatwLocvcr  dissents  from  it  cvtuxs  to  he  ,i  catholic  Chris- 
tju,uid  that  Babjcctd  may  be  absolved  from  tboir  alk-gimico  to  wicked 
prioees."  The  power  tiiai  could  u^crt  such  resolutions  was  near  its  cul- 
ffiiuiioD. 

And  now  waa  manifest  the  superiority  of  the  spiritual  over  the  icid- 

pnl  power.    The  quarrel  wit-h  1  icnry  went  on,  and,  afler  a  hard  Strug- 

^  ud  many  intriguca  to  draw  the  Normans  over  to  him,  that  monarch 

KUcompclled  to  submit,  and  in  the  depth  of  Tfintcr  to  croBB  ^^  „,w™**  oa 

tie  mowy  Alps,  under  circumstances  of  unparalleled  hard-  Kineoficnmoj. 

llif^to  feck  absolution  from  his  adversary.     Then  ensued  iho  sucne  at 

CUoa — a  peuitcni  iu  white  raiment  Rtanding  in  the  droarv  snow  of 

ibee  wiotor  days,  January,  1077,  oold  and  fasting  at  the  gate,  seeking 

Pwdan  and  reoonciliatioa  oftbo  inexorable  pontiff;  that  penitent  was  the 

Sibg  of  Germany.    Then  onsaed  the  dramatic  scene  at  the  sacrament, 

■i  which  the  gray-biurod  pontiff  called  upon  Heaven  to  strike  him  dead 

•poa  the  spot  if  he  were  not  innocent  of  the  crimes  of  whicli  he  had 

*>tm  accnscd,  and  dared  the  guilty  monarch  to  do  the  same. 

'Whoever  will  reflect  on  these  interesting  events  rjin  not  fail  to  discern 
^o  important  rancluBions.     Th(j  tone  of  thought  through-  t>«Mii.*™i*am 
**m  Europe  had  changed  within  the  Inst  three  ages;  ideas  «''^«»""^ 
^ere  entertained,  doctrines  originated  or  controverted,  a  policy  conceived 
*Jld  attempted  altogetlier  in  advance  of  the  old  times.     Intellect  both 
%iiiocg  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  liad  undcigone  a  great  development. 
■fiat  the  peculiar  character  of  the  [lapal  power  is  also  ascertained — that 
it  is  worldly,  and  the  result  of  the  policy  of  man.    The  outrage  on  Hil* 
debt&sd  shows  how  that  power  had  diminished  at  ita  centre,  but  the  vic- 
tory over  Henry  tliat  it  maintained  ila  strength  at  a  diatance.     Natural 
finoes  dimiaish  as  the  distance  increasea;  this  unnatural  force  displayed 
an  opposite  quality, 

Grvgory  had  carried  his  point.  lie  had  not  only  beaten  back  the 
Nonhcm  attack,  but  had  established  the  supremacy  of  the  ecclesiastical 
over  the  temporal  power,  and  that  point,  with  iuflexiblo  rvso-  2''£'222. 
lotion,  he  maintained,  though  in  its  eonscqucncca  it  cost  Ger-  Mttai»M«. 
ratuiy  a  civil  war.  But,  while  he  was  thus  unyielding  in  his  temporal 
policy,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  not  without  raisgivingB  in 
his  theological  belief.  In  the  war  between  Henry  and  his  rival  Ilodolpb, 
Gregory  was  compelled  by  policy  to  be  at  first  neutral.  Ee  occupied 
hiin»lf  with  the  Kucharislic  controversy.  Thii  was  at  the  time  that  ho 
vas  associated  with  IJerengar,  who  lived  with  him  for  a  year.  Nor  did 
tbe  pope  think  it  unworthy  of  himself  to  put  forth,  in  excuse  rri«n>iiMi.€if 
of  the  heretic,  a  vnsion,  in  which  the  >  irgin  Mary  had  assert-  anjuopmiu- 
cd  tho  orthodoxy  of  Berengar;  but,  as  his  quarrel  with  King  Henry 
went  on  to  new  cxoommuQicationB  and  depositions,  a  sjood  of  bishops 
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presamed  to  ooodemn  luia  ns  a  partisnn  of  Ilerpiigar  and  a  Decromiooei; 
On  ibe  election  ofGUbert  of  Ravenna  as  ami  pope,  Gregory,  without  hot 
itatioii,  pushed  his  principles  la  tWir  cx)iist>r]u«nc€s,  denouncing  kiagalui 
as  a  wiuked  and  diabolical  usurpation,  an  infractioii  of  the  eqaol  tigbu 
Tii«on«.n«o-  of  man.  Hereupon  Henrj  determined  to  daslniy  hire  ofto 
KM  m-oB-d.  ^g  destroyed ;  and  dcsooriding  again  into  Italy,  A.D.  10^ 
for  three  successive  yearn  laid  siege  io  Rome.  In  vain  the  amorousll* 
lildjt,  with  more  than  the  devotiou  of  an  ally,  endeavored  to  succor  ber 
beleaguered  friend.  The  city  surrendered  to  Henry  at  Cbmtmu,  Ai). 
1084.  With  hia  anlipope  he  entered  it,  receiving  from  hiit  bandsAt 
impend  crown.  The  Norman  nllies  of  Hildchmnd  at  lost  approactiil 
in  strength.  The  cniperor  was  compelled  to  retreat.  A  feeble  irfl60||L 
to  hold  the  city  was  raadc.  The  Normniis  took  it  by  suipriac,  and  » 
leaded  Gregory  from  bis  impri^nmcnt  in  the  Castle  of  Sl  Angela  lA 
awfuL  scene  ensued.  Some  conBicta  bctwcou  the  ciuzeoa  and  UteStM* 
mans  ooeurred ;  a,  battle  in  the  streets  was  tho  oonsequeoce,  and  Boaii 
vaa  pillaged,  sacked,  and  firotl.  Sirectti,  churches,  palaces,  vera  kit  i 
heap  of  smoking  ashes.  The  people  by  thousands  were  nuusacnd. 
The  Saraoeas,  of  whom  there  were  multitudes  in  the  Noniian  anny,  wtw 
Tu  uo)ua»*d><»  i"  the  Eternal  City  at  Isist,  and,  horrible  to  be  said,wil 
.upiw.  iiuM.nu>d.  jijQj.g  ^  ^j^(,  jj jp^(j  snpporters  of  the  Vicar  of  Chnst.    %k 

irons,  nuns,  young  women,  were  defiled.  Crowds  of  men,  women,  ind 
children  were  carried  off  and  sold  ns  slaves.  It  was  the  trcaLmenlofa 
8.Ai<R<™v.nii  city  wkcn  by  storm.  In  coDstemaiion,  the  blasted  poooir 
detiborti.^  p^  rctircil,  with  his  infidel  delivcrere,  from  the  ruined  caplll 
to  Salerno,  and  there  he  died,  A.D.  1036, 

Ec  had  been  dead  ten  5'ear9,  when  a  policy  was  catered  upon  by  lbs 
|wpncy  which  imparted  la  it  more  power  than  nil  the  exertions  of  Orfg* 
Twctuoda*.  ory.    The  Crusadoa  were  inatJiuicdby  a  French  pope,  Urhaa 
IT.     Unpopular  in  Italy,  perhaps  by  reason  of  hi.s  foreign  birth,  faa 
aroused  hia  natiro  country  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.    He  be- 
gan his  career  in  a  manner  not  now  unusual,  interfering  in  a  quarrel  be- 
tween Philip  of  France  and  his  wife,  taking  the  part  of  tho  latter,  as  ex- 
perience had  shown  it  was  always  advisable  for  a  popo  to  do.    Soon, 
however,  he  devoted  his  attention  to  something  more  important  ihan 
these  matrimonial  broilK.    It  kccdu  that  a  European  cnitiadc  was  first 
dislinclly  conceived  of  ajid  ila  value  moat  completely  comprehend 
Qerbert,  to  whom,  doubtlesf;,  his  Mohammedan  oxpcrienoes  bad  a     _ 
ed  it.    In  the  first  year  of  his  pontifleate,  h«  wrote  an  epistle,  in  the  name 
of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  Church  throughout  the  world,  ex- 
bortingChriatian  soldiers  to  come  to  her  relief  either  with  arms  or  money. 
It  had  been  euhsoinimtly  contcmplaUrd  by  On^ory  VII.    For  many 
ysftra,  pilgrimages  to  Pa''-''"'*  bad  been  on  the  increase;  a  very  valua- 
ble export  trade  in  r  hat  country  hod  nriaea;  crowds  from 
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nil  parts  of  Kurope  had  of  ]ate  mado  ilidr  waj  to  Jerusalem^  for  tlic  sin- 
gular purpose  of  beiDg  preseut  at  the  great  asaize  wliJcti  the  Scriptures 
wore  supposed  to  prophesy  would  sooa  lake  place  in  the  yallQ}r  of  Je- 
lioshaphat.  Tbe  MobafDmedaas  had  inOtcled  oa  these  pious  persona 
much  maltreatment,  being  nnablo  to  coropivhcnd  tbe  purport  of  tbeir  ex- 
traordinary journey,  and  probahlypercciviDgaiicccasity  of  putting  some 
trictiou  upon  the  apparition  of  such  countless  multitudes.  ]*ctcr  the 
'  Hermit,  who  bad  witncwicd  tbe  bRrbnrities  to  which  his  Christian  breth- 
ren were  tixpoaed,  and  the  abominatioDS  of  the  holy  places  now  in  the 
bands  nf  the  infldel,  roused  Europe,  by  his  preaching,  to  a  fhinlic  state; 
ud  Urbaii,  At  the  Council  of  Clermont,  A.D.  1095,  gave  aa*  riMCanea 
thonty  to  the  lloJy  War.    "It  la  the  will  of  God,"  was  the  '^^' 
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.unanimous  shout  of  the  council  and  the  jmpulace.    The  ]ieriod 

iical  shower  of  shooting  stara  was  seen  with  remarkable  brilliancy  oo 

(April  25th,  and  mi»takcn  by  the  couDcil  for  a  celestial  monition  that 

^.Chhationi  must  precipitate  thcm&clvc«  in  like  manner  on  tlic  EsaL 

this  incident  we  may  perceive  how  little  there  was  of  iDBpiration 

these  blundering  nnd  violent  ccclcGioBtical  aseemblages ;  the  moment 

latitat  they  can  be  brought  to  a  scientific  test  ibeir  true  nature  ia  detected. 

irt  a  prcliininiiry  rxcnii&o,  a  ferocious  pcrs*t3ution  of  the  Jews  of  Franco 

.  buret  forth,  and  tbe  blood  and  tortarcs  of  multitadce  offered  a  tardy 

tpiation  for  the  crimes  that  their  ancefttora  had  committed  at  the  Cm* 

fdfixion  in  Jcrui^leiii,  more  than  a  thousand  years  before. 

It  docs  not  fall  within  my  plan  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  the 

i^nusodee.  It  is  enough  to  eay  that,  though  iho  clergy  had  promised  tbe 
prolttction  of  God  to  crcry  one  who  would  thus  come  to  his  aaeistonce — 
an  ample  reward  foribeir  pious  work  in  this  life,  and  the  bnppincsa  of 
li<ftv?n  in  the  next — Urban's  cruitade  failed  not  only  disns-  Tiwcm  crmte 
Ironsly.  bnt  hideously,  no  far  as  the  ignorant  rabbles,  who,  under  Peter 
the  nrrmit  and  Walter  the  Penniless,  were  concerned.  Nevertheless, 
Tinder  the  bcttcr-orgaotzcd  expeditions  that  soon  followed,  Jerusalem 
wns  ent)ture>l,  July  l&tb,  A.1>.1099.  The  long  and  ghostly  line  of  bones 
wbiteninj;  the  road  through  Hungary  to  the  East  showed  how  different 
a  thing  it  was  for  a  peaceable  and  solitary  pilgrim  to  beg  his  way,  with 
bia  atarf,  and  wallet,  and  eeallop-shctl,  and  ft  disorderly  riot  of  thousands 
upon  thooaaDds  to  ru^h  forward  without  nny  stnbonli nation,  ony  organ- 
ization, tnisting  only  to  the  jmividenc-e  of  God.  Tbe  van  of  the  Cru- 
sedes  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  men,  acoom* 
paniod  by  right  horws,  and  preceded  by  n  goat  and  a  goose,  into  which 
sotne  ODO  had  told  them  that  the  Holy  Ghoet  had  ealered.  Privcn  to 
nudncas  by  disappointment  and  famine— expecting,  in  their  ignorance, 
■  ^^wn  they  came  to  must  bo  Jerusalem — in  their  eitremity 

I  ids  on  whaiflver  wiwin  ibeir  way.    Their  lr.ick  wiut  mark- 
ed by  robbm',  bloodshed,  and  fire.    Id  the  Eret  crosado  more  than  half 
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A  million  of  meo  died.  It  was  for  mora  dis&atroaa  ttiim  tlio  Ucsodw 
ictrcau 

£ut  still,  in  a  military  sensev the  JirEt  cmsado  acoonipllflhcd  its  ot^ecfe 
Btimtm»t  "^^  cnpturc  of  Jerusalem,  03  miglu  be  c^]>cctu<)  under  sncb  eir- 
JciKMbra.  cumfitanocB,  was  attended  by  the  perpetration  of  atrocities  al- 
moat  boyoud  bclicC  What  a  oontrast  to  tho  oooJuct  of  the  ArabBl 
When  tire  KhalifOmar  look  Jcriisalcio,  A.D.  687,  ho  nxlointo  th<^  city 
by  the  aido  of  the  Patriarcti  Sophronius,  coiiveiaing  With  him  oa  its  an- 
liquittfai.  At  tbo  hour  of  prayer,  ho  declined  to  perform  hu  dovotiow 
in  Uic  Church  of  the  Rct^urm-tioii,  in  which  he  cbanoud  to  be  '  ">xl 

on  the  steps  of  the  CUureli  of  Couslautiue;  "  for,"  eaid  he  :  ,   m- 

aich,  "had  I  done  so,  the  Muasolmcn  in  a  fUture  age  would  hare  in> 
Jhnged  tho  treaty,  under  color  of  imitating  my  rxample."  Bst,  in  Ibe 
capluro  by  the  Crusaders,  the  brains  of  young  childraaircroduHcd  oot 
against  tbo  waits ;  infants  wore  pitehod  over  the  baulemcnis ;  every  wnra* 
on  thnt  conld  be  seized  was  viohitcd  ;  men  wore  roasted  at  fires;  sooMt 
wen;  rippud  up,  to  Bce  if  they  had  swallowed  gold ;  the  Jews  were  dnviai 
into  their  synflgoguc,  and  there  burnt;  a  maafincro  of  ncnrly  70,000  pet' 
sons  took  place;  and  tbo  pope's  legato  was  seon  "portokiog  in  ibo  tri* 
umpb." 

It  bad  been  expected  by  the  politicians  who  first  projoctod  tbf«o  vna 
Maini  iwM*  ^^'  ^^y  wi^uld  heal  the  divisions  of  the  L-itin  and  Qredc 
((•■VfaiuiB.  churches,  and  give  birth  to  a  Kuropean  republic,  under  the 
flfttritual  presidency  of  the  pope.  In  thcee  ro^Mcta  Lber  proved  x  fiul* 
are.  It  does  not  appear  that  tbo  popes  themselves  peisonally  bad  oTCf 
•ny  living  fhith  in  tbo  result  Not  ono  of  them  cvorjdlned  acnmdet 
and  the  Church,  as  a  corporation,  took  care  to  emb.xrfc  vcT)-  '  ^7 

in  these  undBrtakingn.  But,  tliougb  tlicy  did  not  answer  to  ....-  .  .^.u*l 
intcDtioQ,  they  gave,  in  an  iodiroct  way,  a  wondcrlU  stimulus  to  tlui  par 
pal  power.  Under  the  plausdble  pretenses  offered  by  them,  tJic  pope  ob- 
nm  u  Aim  tmued  oontroi  over  the  person  of  every  Christian  man  Dora  the 
wmTiim-  lugb^t  ^  the  lowest  Tbo  cross  onoo  lakon,  all  civil  cootatil 
vtannMf*  over  the  Crusader  ceased— he  became  the  man  of'  b. 

Under  those  pretenses  also,  a  tight  was  imperceptibly  ocqn .  -iia- 

log  revenue  in  all  pans  of  Europe ;  even  the  elerfor  might  be  BsaeaEd. 
A  drain  w.is  thuii  cstnhiisbed  on  ibo  K*"  .  ~  "    .it  natioBs  far  on 

object  which  no  nuui  diuxtd  to  gainsDj ;  : .  red  oa  any  such 

thing,  be  must  cnconnterthc  odium  of  an  infldfl— an  atbetsL  A  steady 
■tnoam  of  money  {Itiv.  '  :  '  '  T  .4  it  nlonoby  this  taxatioa 
of  every  Cbrisiiiui  i.:  n  of  it5  govdmtomt — this 

empiru  within  every  empire— immense  wealth  oeoracd  to  the  pnqoetom 
while  the  iniaiuatioo  couIl'  '     '-     ■ 
land  coald  be  obtained.     I       . 
won:  low  purchuscrsbut  the  Cburcb. 


■    ■'  ■  -  ■  n:a 
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Immenao  domains  wero  atoo  gm« 
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ri.y  by  wGak-minctcd  sinners,  and  those  on  tbo  point  of  dcatL,  for  tlie 

salTation  of  their  soaU.     Thus,  nil  things  considered,  the  effect  of  the 

^M    Qnuiades,  thougU  not  prucisuty  that  which  yraa  cjcpcctod,  was  of  singular 

ftdvuitage  to  theChoicb,  giving  it  a  cooiuui&diug  atrcngth  it  had  oerer 

poncssed  befon:. 

H         In  their  n^istanca  U>  tha  Oerman  attack  iho  pop«3  never  hcfitatcd  at 

^     any  DieanH.     Tiicy  prompted  Prince  IleDry  to  revolt  agninst  their  great 

anlagouiBi,  his  lather ;  they  intervened,  not  to  rvbuke,  but  to  abet  Lim, 

H    when  be  tlircw  his  father  into  prison  aad  deprived  bim  ofthv  neecssa* 

"    xvm  of  life.    They  carried  their  vengeance  beyond  the  grave.    "Whett 

tho  aged  emperor,  broken  in  honit,  escaped  firoiu  their  torment^  and  naa 

hooor&bly  buried  bj  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  that  prolate  v.-)8  forth  witheX' 

oommanicatcd  and  compelled  to  di.sintcr  tbo  corpse.     But  ciitnes  like 

those,  against  wbich  human  naturo  rcvohit,  meet  with  a  retiihutioB. 

This  samo  Prince  Henry,  bocoming  Ileary  V.,  was  forced  by  i,mi,unttot 

ctreumstauces  to  resume  his  fnllier's  quarrel,  and  to  refuse  to  """r*- 

yiold  his  right  of  granting  investitures.    Ho  marobcd  upon  Bomc,  and 

at  tho  point  of  iho  sword  compelled  his  adversary,  Pope  Paschal  11^  to 

Burrcndcr  all  the  poeseaaiotiB  and  royalties  of  the  Chorch~<»mpelIcd 

him  to  crown  him  emperor — not,  however,  until  tho  pontiff  had  been 

subjected  to  ttic  ignominy  of  impriBonmCDt,  and  brought  into  condom- 

nalioii  among  h\»  ovn  party. 

Thinga  accmud  to  bo  gmug  to  rain  in  Rome,  and  such  must  inevita- 
bly li.'ivt;  Iwi'ii  the  issue,  had  not  an  extraneous  influence  ari^n  in  Ber- 
nard of  Cl&irvaux,to  whom  ICurope  learned  to  look  up  as  the  iin»4.4 
boater  down  of  heresies,  theological  and  poUtical.  He  had  been  *iiim*i«t 
a  pupU  of  WiUtam  of  Champeaux,  tho  vanquished  rival  of  Ab-  rmM.«t, 
elard,  and  Abelard  he  hated  with  a  religions  and  personal  bate.  H« 
was  a  wonder-worker,  though  some  of  hia  miracles  now  only  excite  a 
■mile;  oa  wbcu  ho  excommunicated  tho  flies  which  infested  a  church, 
und  they  all  fell  down  deiul  and  were  swept  out  by  the  basketful.  H« 
hoii  been  dcsoribcd  as ''  tbo  meiliQuoas  doctor,  whato  works  arc  not  sci* 
catiBo,  but  full  of  unction."  Ho  could  not  tolerate  the  principle  at  the 
basis  of  A  bclard's  philosophy — the  assertion  of  the  suprcmftcy  of  reason. 
Of  Arnold  of  Brescia — who  ctirriod  tbat  principle  to  its  political  conse* 
queucea,  and  declared  that  the  riebes  and  ]M)Wer  of  the  clergy  were  in- 
oottsisti^nl  with  their  profession — ho  was  the  accofier  and  punisbcr.  Ber- 
nard prtachcd  a  new  crusade,  anilieuticaling  bis  |X)wcr  by  miracles,  af* 
finned  to  he  not  inferior  to  those  of  our  Havior ;  promising  to  him  who 
should  slay  an  unbeliever  bappincK  ia  this  life  and  Paradise  in  tbo  liio 
to  come.  This  second  enisade  was  conducted  by  kings,  and  inclnded 
fiuiatic  ladies,  dressed  in  the  armor  of  men;  but  it  ended  in  ruin.  itahOiM. 
It  was  reftervcd  for  the  only  EagUsbmau  who  evor  atiaineil  to  the  pa- 
pacy u>  visit  Borne  with  the  puniaUmeot  sAio  bad  so  often  inflicted  npoo 
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othera    Nicolas  Sreakspcar — Hudriaii  IV. — put  the  £teraal  City  an  • 
interdicmliereby  ending  the  republic  which  ilic  jiartisana  of  Araoiil 
Bniscia  bad  set  up.     But  herein  be  was  greatly  nided  by  a  cbai^  d 
Motinieut  in  many  of  the  inhabitaats  of  Komc,  who  bad  found  to  thcii 
008t  that  it  was  more  profitable  for  iheir  city  to  be  the  centre  of  Clirie- 
lianity  than  tho  scat  of  a  phantom  republic.    As  on  equivalent  for  bii 
coronation  by  Hadrian,  Frederick  Baibaroasa  agreed  to  surrender  to  iht 
Church  Arnold  of  Bruscia.    With  iudeceiit  haste,  the  moment  she  hxkd 
VmitrtiArwM  obtained  posscssioa  ofher  arch  enemy  she  put  him  to  deatii 
•**"*■         — not  delivering  him  over  to  the  secular  arm,  as  the  coawjuJ 
bad  been,  but  murdering  hicn  with  ber  own  hand.    Seven  oenturitfk 
have  elapsed,  and  the  blood  of  Arnold  is  siill  crying  from  the  grouudl«^| 
retribution.    Notwitbstaiidiug  a  new^tho  third — crusade,  liiings  we*«t 
JVom  bad  to  n'orsc  in  the  lloly  Land.     Saladin  had  retaken  Jerusalecxii 
A.D.  1 IS7.    Rirborofisa  was  drowned  in  a  river  in  Pisidia.    Richard  at 
England  van  trcachcrouHly  imprisoncil;  nor  did  the  pope  interfere  ic: 
this  brave  soldier  of  the  Cross.    In  the  mean  time,  the  Emperors  of  Ge3 
many  had  acquired  Sidly  by  mnrringe — tin  incident  dc-itinod  to  ba 
mnb^mt.  ^^  Utt-^s  imporUuioe  in  the  history  of  Europe;  for,  oq 
***  "■         death  of  the  Emj)cror  Uenry  VI.  al  Mesaina,  his  son  Fnsde 
kk,  an  infant  not  two  years  old,  was  left  to  be  brooghl  Dp  in  thai  ia^ 
and,    'What  tlie  conseqnencca  were  we  sludl  Boon  see. 

If  we  review  the  events  related  in  this  chapter,  we  find  that  theidoJ- 
iwtwrrf  atry  and  immorality  into  which  Rome  had  fallen  had  becoau 
tofcHKu.  connected  witli  raaterinl  interests  stiflicicntly  jtowcrful  to  aam 
their  perpetuation;  that  convf-rtcd  Germany  insisted  oa  a  Jcform,  and 
thcroforu  made  a  moral  attack  upon  tho  Italian  system,  attempting  to 
carry  it  into  effect  by  civil  force.  Tbia  attack  was,  properly  spenkii^ 
poiely  moral,  the  intellectual  element  aooompanying  it  being  derived 
from  We.<it<m  or  Arabian  influences,  ss  will  be  shown  in  tho  next  ehap- 
t«r;  and,  iii  its  resistance  to  this,  the  papacy  was  not  only  succcssfnl, bat 
actually  was  able  to  retaliate,  overthrowing  the  Etnjx-rors  of  Gennany, 
aad  being  even  on  tho  point  of  establishing  a  European  autocracy,  with 
tho  pope  at  its  head.  It  was  in  these  events  that  the  Kefomuliou  W 
gnn,  tliough  circumsit.inoef)  intcr\'ened  to  postpone  its  completion  to  tLtt 
era  of  Lather.  Ileneeforth  we  see  more  and  more  plainly  the  att 
in  which  the  papacy,  through  its  material  interests,  was  compelled 

\sUnd,  as  resisting  all  intellectual  advanoement^    Our  subject  has 
fore  here  to  bo  IcH  unfinished  uDlil  vo  shall  hare  described  tbu  Mol 

—inedau  inllucnoca  making  pressurxis  on  tho  West  and  the  Easi. 
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THE  AQE  OF  FAITH  IX  THE  WEST-<Ontimd). 

TWI  WKHTBttX  OK  DRIIXICtrU.  •FUCK  <M  TIIK  tTAUAM  STITClt. 

7%t  inUlkclaai  CmditiM  i^  C%ri»ttftihii*  r«ntnuUJ  trilh  lUt  o/ AratioM  Sf<iin. 

Ztlffktion  pfAnAiam  inietkemat  I^/hmer*  ikrimgk  FVaivoc  ami  Sirilg  —BrampU  <^  Saram 

»Aitm€m  in  AOuun,  aid  tff  JiMMc/iiif  in  j4/(MniiS.— fuioonii  ///.  /mfarr*  to  tomtai  tiUM 
t^fiiie»if4.  —  ltrjidlA  lo  Wttir*  EitrefH  (/lAx  Sttd  o/  ContionliaoiUe  tg  lit  OtlMie*. 

iAf  Senth  t^  francs  hg  arm  J  t'«nr,  lAe  fiujui^tiM,  mc*Jif»mi  Ordert,  atrietUar  Otn^unen, 

TJm  mn^  Jftnlimiml  h  matoiXtd  in  FrtAHdi  //.  n  Xin'i^. — if  u  Ooa/tiri  triih  imd  Otxrlkrao 

A  ritE88i'RB  Upon  tbc  ItAlian  system  had  mcantimo  b«cn  arwing  in 

fciho  WcKt    It  wM  due  lo  iho  prcsenoe  of  Uic  Arabs  ia  Spain,  tiw  >»■■»■»» 

Lt  »  necessary,  tnereiore,  to  relate  the.  carcumstanccs  of  their  op"n  k«» 

invasion  and  conquest  of  that  country,  and  to  conipnre  their  social  and 

ntcUcctual  condition  with  the  contemjmr&rj  stntc  of  Christcndoni. 

Frotn  the  barbarism  of  the  native  people  of  Karopc,  who  could  scarce- 

Ay  bo  said  to  have  emerged  from  tlie  savage  statt-,  unclean  in  ti.rti.rtm 

ipeisOD,  benighted  in  mind,  inhabiting  huld  in  which  it  vas  a  "^^^^-f- 

mark  of  wealth  if  there  were  bulrushes  on  the  floor  and  straw  iiiata 

■gainst  the  wall;  miacrably  fed  on  beana, votchcs,  root?,  and  even  the 

bark  of  trees;  clad  in  garmcntdof  untanncdskin,  or  at  the  best  oflcath- 

er — perennial  in  durability,  bnt  not  conducive  to  peraonal  purity — % 

italo  in  which  the  pomp  of  rgyalty  vns  fiufficieiitly  and  satisfatrtorily 

nuuiifeKtcd  in  the  equipage  of  the  sovereign,  an  ox'cnrt,  drawn  by  not 

leas  than  two  yokes  of  catUe,  <[uickeQed  in  tlieir  movcmcntfi  by  the  goads 

,0f  podcetrian  serfs,  whoae  legs  wore  wrapped  in  wisps  of  straw ;  from  a 

>Io,  <h:vout  believers  in  all  tho  wild  fictions  of  shriDe-nuraclcs  and 

iteroiM  relics :  from  tlie  degradation  of  a  bnw  theology,  and  from 

I  tUsputefl  of  anibilioiis  eeclcstaflttca  for  power,  it  is  pleasant  to  tiim  to 

lie  Bouthweflt  comer  of  the  continent,  where,  under  aiispicte  of  a  very 

1,  the  irradiationJi  of  light  were  to  break  forth.    The  cn»- 

09t  was  poon  to  pass  eastward  to  its  full. 


■^dilT 


oeri- 


But  1  rooHt  retraoo  my  ateps  through  fuur  eentariep,  and  resumo  the 
description  of  the  Arabian  moveiDont  after  the  subjugation  of  Africa,  as 
T^Atrd  on  page  247. 

Tbeee  were  the  clrctmifilancefi  of  the  Arab  conquest  of  Spain.    In  that 
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ooontry  the  Ama  Crticd  had  been  sapplanted  by  the  ortbodox,  and  tha 
An>b  tii*»i»a  ctiHtomary  pereecudons  had  set  in.  From  the  time  of  the  Em- 
°"*^  peror  Uftdhan,  who  had  transportoi  50,000  Jeiriflh  fiimiliefl 
into  Spain,  that  race  hod  singularly  iacreased,  and,  as  might  >  -  --  rct- 
ed,  had  Tcccived  no  mercy  nt  the  hnnds  of  the  orthodoi.     >  iH- 

Kuitl  individuals  had  rcccnily  sufTuftd  compulaory  baptism,  and  mt  bod 
bccu  brought  under  the  atrocious  Catholio  law  that  whouviT  bcus  been 
baptized  shall  be  compelled  lo  continue  llie  obscrviuiDot  of  the  Church. 
The  Gothic  monarchy  was  elective,  and  Roderic  bad  saccceded  to  the 
throne,  Lo  iho  prejudice  of  the  heirs  of  his  prcdoooBaor.  Though  a  very 
brave  soldier,  he  was  a.  Inxorions  and  a  licentious  man.  It  wu  the  au* 
torn  of  the  Gotlis  to  send  their  childrrn  lo  Toledo  to  be  educated,  and, 
under  these  ciicumtftonooe,  a  3-ouug  girl  of  extraordinaiy  b««utY.  tbo 
daughter  of  Couot  Jnlinn,  goremor  of  Ceuta  in  Africa,  was  natdlag 
there.  King  Roderic  fell  pansionawly  in  love  wiili  her,  uad,  being  una- 
ble to  OTercome  ber  virtuous  R'soluiion  by  pcrauasion,  resorted  to  rio- 
lencc;.  The  girl  found  means  to  inform  her  father  of  what  hud  occoired. 
"By  the  living  OodI"  exclaimed  the  coimt,in  a  paroxysm  of  ntgts"! 
will  be  jerongcd."  But,  diwembliog  hia  wrath,  ho  crossed  over  into 
Spain,  hod  an  naderstanding  with  Oppas,  the  Arahbifhop  of  Toledo,  aod 
other  disaffected  ecclesiastics,  and,  under  specious  pretenses,  lulled  tba 
sospicioQs  of  Itoduric,  and  brought  bis  daughter  away.  And  ooir  bfl 
opened  commonicatious  with  the  Kmir  Uusa,  prevailiiig  upon  him  to  a^ 
tempt  the  coaqn<>st  of  the  country,  and  ofiluiiig  that  be  hii^  """  ■"  ^M 
take  tlie  lead.    The  coiidiUoiia  were  settled  between  them,  i.i  □• 

sent  of  the  khalif  tu  the  ex[.>editiou  obtained.  Turik,  a  lieuicuont  ot'  the 
emir,  was  sent  across  the  i^traits  with  the  van  of  the  army.  He  landeJ 
on  the  rock  called,  in  memory  of  his  name,  Gibraltar,  April,  A.D.  71L 
In  the  battle  that  ensued,  a  part  of  Itodcric's  troops,  together  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  onnsummated  their  trensonablooompr''"  '■''  '1t> 
iMMwi«Mt  serlcdio  the  Arala;  the  rest  were  panic-strieken.    I  jt, 

Itodcric  himself  was  drowned  in  the  waters  of  the  Guadaltjuivtr. 

Torik  now  proceeded  rapidly  uotthword,  aod  wu  soon  joined  by  bit 
snperior,  the  Kmii  Mnsn,  who  was  not,  perhaps,  without  jealousy  $A  hit 
aaccossi  As  the  A  mb  hisionans  say,  the  Almighty  delivered  the  idoU* 
tora  into  their  hand,  and  gave  them  one  victoty  after  another.  Aa  tbo 
towns  Buccesaively  fcU,  they  left  them  in  charge  of  the  Jews,  to  wbc« 
revenge  the  eonquc&t  woe  largely  duo^  and  who  oonid  bo  tborao^y 
truiinl;  nor  did  they  panso  in  their  march  until  tboy  had  ptsMl  tbs 
French  fVooticr  and  icached  the  Khonc  It  was  the  intentioa  uf  Uuk 
to  cross  the  Kumpcan  continent  10  Constantioople,  subjugating  the 
Prank,  German,  and  Italian  barbarians  by  the  way.  At  Uiis  tuno  a 
wcmcd  iropOMtblo  that  P'ronco  could  cscapo  iho  &to  of  Spain;  and  if 
she  lelj,  the  threat  of  2lu«a  would  ioeTitably  have  oooie  b>  |9*is,  that  he 
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wonlil  preach  the  Unit/ of  &oii  in  ihe  Vatican.    But  aquarrel  bad  arisen 

beiwccQ  htm  ontl  Tank,  who  had  been  iraprisoued  aud  even  scourged. 

Tht  fiiends  of  the  Jattcr,  however,  did  not  lail  him  at  the  court  of  Da- 

BBHCus.    An  envoy  from  the  Khalif  Aiwalid  appeared,  ordering  Mum 

to  desiet  ft-oin  his  euterprise,  to  return  to  Syria,  aud  exonerate  himself 

tf  iJie  thiags  kid  to  his  charge.    But  Musn  bribed  the  envoy  to  let  him 

•iTance.     Uerciipon  the  .ingrv  khalif  di-ipatchcd  a  second  messenger, 

wio,  ia  face  of  the  Moslems  and  Cbmliaji^  audadously  arrested  him,  at 

Ae  head  of  his  troopa,  by  the  bridle  of  bis  horse.    Tho  conqueror  of 

Bpaia  was  com|)cllod  to  return.    He  yisa  cast  into  prison,  fmed  200,000 

pieces  of  gold,  jiuhlioly  whipped,  and  his  life  with  difficulty  spared.    As 

^  related  of  BeliHariuB,  Mu^  was  driven  aa  a  hoggar  to  Kjlicit  cbaxity, 

^bd  the  Somcen  conqueror  of  Spain  ended  his  days  in  grief  and  iihso- 

Idle  wauL 

These  dissensions  among  tbo  Arabs,  far  more  than  the  sword  of 
Chirlea  Marttjl,  prevented  the  Jlohammcdaaizatioii  of  Fraiiee.  Their 
'kHgtaiinna  ndmit  the  groat  chock  received  at  the  battle  of  Armi  oriieium. 
Tours,  in  which  Abilerrahman  was  killed;  they  cjill  that  cm  Kntopt 
Seld  the  Place  of  the  Martynt ;  but  their  accoutitt:  by  no  mcana  corre- 
tpoad  to  the  relations  of  the  Christian  authors,  who  afhrm  that  <*J7&,000 
Mohammedans  fell,  but  only  IGOO  Christians.  The  defeat  vua  not  so  dis- 
astrous but  that  in  a  few  months  tliey  were  able  to  n-Kurnc  tlicir  nd- 
Tinc^  and  their  progress  was  arrcslvd  only  by  renewed  dinsensions 
nuoDg  themselvea— diasensious  not  alone  among  the  leaders  in  Spain, 
but  also  more  eerious  ones  of  aspiranls  for  the  khallfate  in  Asia.  On 
the  overthrow  of  the  Ommiado  house,  Abderrahman,  one  of  that  family, 
escaped  to  Spain,  which  repaid  the  patronage  of  its  conquest  by  acknowl- 
edging him  as  its  sovereign.  He  made  Cordova  the  sent  of  his  govern* 
SDMit.  Neither  he  nor  his  immcdiato  successors  took  any  other  title 
than  that  of  cmir,  out  of  respect  to  the  khalif,  who  rnsided  at  Bagdad, 
the  metropoha  of  I&lani,  though  they  maintained  a  rivalry  with  lum  in 
HiA  patronage  of  letters  and  science.  Abderrahman  liiouielf  strengthen- 
ed bis  power  by  an  alliance  with  Charlemagne. 

ScATcely  had  tins  Arabs  become  firmly  settled  in  Spain  beforc  they 
commenced  a  brilliant  career.  Adopting  what  had  now  be-  ciTfli»iin« 
oome  Iho  established  policy  of  tho  Commanders  of  the  Faithful  Tf>.?H-^. 
in  Abio,  iho  Khalife  of  Cordova  distinguished  themselves  as  '"'  '^'*'* 
patrons  of  learning,  and  set  on  example  of  refinement  strongly  contrast- 
ing with  the  condition  of  the  native  European  princes-  Cordova,  under 
ihcir  admin iKtralion,  at  its  highest  point  of  prosperity,  boasted  of  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  houses,  and  more  than,  a  million  of  inhabit- 
ants. After  Biinaet,  a  man  might  walk  through  it  in  a  straight  lino  for 
ten  miles  by  the  light  of  the  public  lamps.  Seven  hundred  year*  after 
tlus  time  there  was  not  60  much  as  ono  pubUc  lamp  in  Ix>ndon.    Its 
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streets  were  Bolidly  paved.    In  Parw,  centuries  subscquentlr,  whew 
stepped  over  his  tbresbotd  on  a,  rainy  d&j  stepped  up  to  bia  anklca  i 
mod.    Other  cities,  w  Qntoiula,  Se^-Ule,  Tokdo,  considered  tliemsel 
rivals  of  Cordova.    The  pdooes  of  the  khalife  wero  magnifiocntlj  deco- 
rated.   Ttioee  sovereigns  might  well  look  dona  with  supercilious  oorx- 
tempt  on  tho  dwellings  of  the  rulers  of  Germany,  France,  and  EogUad, 
which  were  scarce  better  than  atablea — chimneyless,  windowleas,  and 
with  a  bole  in  the  roof  for  the  smoke  to  escape,  like  the  wigwams  oF 
ccrtiiin  Indians^    The  Spanish  Mobaaunodona  had  brought  with  them 
TiMirsij«M  ^  ^^^  luxuries  and  prodigalities  of  Asia.    Thoir  wsideacoB 
aidiMiteBi.  stood  forth  against  tho  clear  blue  sky,  or  were  embosomed  i 
woods.    Tbey  had  polished  marble  balconies,  overfann^ng  orange-gu> 
dens;  courts  with  cascadea  of  water ;  sbadyretirats  provocative  of  slon*- 
ber  in  the  heat  of  the  day;  retiring- rooniK,  vaulted  with  stjiined  glasSg 
speckled  with  gold,  over  which  streanoa  of  water  were  made  to  gush  1 
the  floors  and  walls  were  of  exquisite  moaaic    Here,  a  fountain  of  qatelc- 
silver  shot  up  in  a  glistening  spray,  the  glittering  particles  falling  witfa 
a  tranquil  round  like  fiiinr'bclU;  there,  apartments  into  which  cool  ais 
was  drawn  from  flower-giirdens,  in  summer,  by  menus  of  ventilating 
towers,  and  iu  tlie  winter  through  earthen  pipes,  or  ealeducta,  iml»edd«3 
in  the  waits — the  bypocaust,in  Iho  vaults  below,  breathing  forth  vol- 
umes of  warm  and  perfumed  air  through  these  liidden  paasagw.    Tht) 
walla  wero  not  covered  with  wainscot,  but  adorned  with  arabeaqnee,  and 
paintings  of  agricnltural  scenes  aiid  viewa  of  Paradise.    Prom  th«  oai' 
ings,  corniced  with  fretted  gold,  great  chandeliers  hang,  one  of  which,  it  is 
said,  was  so  large  that  it  coutainecl  1064  lamps.    Clusters  of  frail  mArhle 
columns  sarprisod  the  beholder  with  the  vast  weights  they  bore.    Ja 
the  boudoirs  of  the  sultanas  they  wore  sometimes  of  verd  antique,  and 
incruAted  witJi  lapis  lu;!uH.     The  Aimiture  was  of  ssmlal  and  eitroo 
wood,  inlaid  with  mother'of-pear],ivoi5',»ilver,  or  relieved  with  gold  and 
precious  malachite.    In  orderly  confusion  were  arranged  vaacs  of  rock 
crystal,  Chinese  porcelains,  and  tables  of  exquisite  mosaic,    The  wbitor 
apartments  were  hung  with  rich  tapestry;  the  floors  were  covered  wilh 
embroidered  Persian  carpcta.     Pillows  and  couches,  of  elegant  forms:, 
were  scattenxl  alK>at  the  Tooms,  which  were  perfumed  with  frankincoase. 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  Saracen  architect,  by  excluding  the  view  oi 
thd  external  landscape,  to  conccntntlc  attention  on  hin  work ;  and  since 
the  representation  of  the  human  fonnwoa  religiously  forbidden,  and  thai 
source  of  deooration  denied,  his  ima^nation  rm  riot  with  the  oompliea- 
ted  arabesques  he  introduced,  and  sought  e\'ery  opportunity  of  replao- 
iug  the  prohibited  works  of  art  by  the  trophies  attd  rarities  of  the  gar^ 
den.     For  this  reason,  the  Arabs  never  produced  artist-* :  religion  tarn* 
od  them  from  the  bcantiful.  ■  them  soldiers,  philosophorB,  and 
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and  even  the  inner  chamben;  Great  care  was  taken  to  mako  due 
ioQ  for  tlie  ctcAalili<!S3,  oooupAtion,  and  amusement  of  llio  inniat«9. 
TbougL  pipes  of  metal,  water,  both  warm  and  oold,  to  suit  the  8caN)n  of 
tbajvarjiun  into  baths  of  inarblo;  in  niches,  where  tlio  current  of  air 
(Mid  be  artiflcifllljf  directed,  bung  dripping  alcnrazzaa.  Tbere  were 
tlii^ring-galtenea  for  the  smusemcat  of  tbu  women  ;  labvrinthK  Aud 
\a  play-courta  for  tlic  children;  for  the  master  himsell^  graud  li- 
The  Khalif  AJhaiem's  woa  so  large  that  the  cata-  ui«h-.»« 
M  alone  filled  forty  volumes.  He  had  also  apartments  for  ""**""«^ 
tb  iranacribing,  binding,  and  ornamcnliiig  of  Irooks,  A  taste  for  calig- 
t^hj  juid  the  poaacaaion  of  splendidly-illuminated  mjinuscripts  seems 
to  have  anticipated  in  tlir  khaliGt,  both  of  Aaia  and  Spain,  the  taste  for 
■Wnaiy  luid  paintings  among  the  later  popes  of  Rome. 

Sach  were  the  palace  and  gardens  of  Zebra,  in  which  Abdcrrahmsui 
d.  honored  his  favorite  snltana.  The  edifice  had.1200  col-  -rho  »un  cf  Ab- 
^Oons  of  Greek,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Afriean  marble.  Ita  -'""^"-wni. 
***U  of  audience  wiw  incruBled  with  gold  and  pearls.  Through  the  long 
P'^rridore  of  itn  8i:raglio  black  eunuchs  silently  glided.  The  Indies  of  the 
"aitoi,  both  wivcji  and  uoncubiucH,  wert:  the  moat  btAUtifui  that  could  be 
^od.  To  that  catablisbmeut  alone  63()U  persons  were  attucht-d.  The 
Owly-gaani  of  tho  sovereign  was  composed  of  12,000  horsemen,  whoso 
^■etera  and  belts  were  studded  with  gold.  This  was  that  Abdcrrah- 
Ibui  who,  aAer  a  glorious  reigu  of  fifty  yeant,  ant  down  to  count  the 
liiimber  of  days  of  unalloyed  happiness  be  bad  experienced,  and  could 
Oaly  enumerate  fourteen.  "Oh  man  I"  exclaimed  the  plaintivo  khali^ 
*'put  not  thy  tru£t  in  this  present  world." 

So  nation  has  ever  excelled  the  Spanish  Arabs  in  the  beauty  and 
ooitiiooes  of  their  pleasure-gardens.    To  thorn,  also,  wo  owe  ftuunaMi, 
the  introduction  of  very  many  of  our  most  valuable  cultivated  '^"'•''""' 
froitH,  Buch  OS  tho  peach,     llctaining  the  love  of  their  ancestors  for  tho 
oooUng  effect  of  water  In  a  hot  climate,  they  spared  no  pains  in  tht;  su- 
perflatty  of  fountains,  hjdrauho  works,  and  artificial  lakes  in  which  fish 
woro  raised  for  the  table.    Into  Kuch  a  luke,  attached  to  tho  palace  of  Cor- 
dova, many  loaves  were  caKt  eauh  day  to  feed  the  fish.    There  were  also 
leDagcnes  of  foreign  animaU;  aviaries  of  rare  btnls;  iDnni]fiu:tone«  in 
bich  Hkinc<l  workmen,  obtained  from  foreign  countiiea,  displayed  their 
in  textures  of  silk,  cotton,  Uucn,  and  all  the  miracles  of  the  loom ; 
jewelry  and  filigree-work,  with  which  tbey  ministered  to  the  fesialo 
of  the  sultanas  and  concubines.    Under  the  shade  of  cyprcasca  cm- 
dis^peared;  among  flowering  shrubs  there  were  winding  walks, 
YxnroTB  of  rosest  seats  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  crypt-like  grottoes  hewn 
in  the  Hviug  stone.    Nowhere  was  ornamental  gardcuiug  better  under- 
stood; for  not  only  did  tho  artist  try  to  please  tho  eye  as  it  wandered 
OTOr  the  pleasant  gradation  of  vegetable  color  and  form — he  also  boosts 
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od  bis  auccefis  in  the  gmUfictLtion  of  tho  sense  of  smcU  by  the  Mudted 
sDoccssion  of  perfomca  I'rom  beda  of  flowers. 

To  tlicsc  Saraoens  we  aro  indebted  for  ma,ny  of  our  porsoaal  oomiorti, 
Tteh  dDMM-  KeligiouHly  cleanly,  il  was  uot  possible  for  ibcm  to  clolbe,  iw- 
*•"*■         cording  to  ibe  fashioa  of  ibe  natives  of  Earope,  in  a  ganoonl 
ttncbaoged  till  it  dropped  to  pieces  of  itself,  a  loathsome  mass  of  Tcrmiji, 
stciicb,  and  rags,     ^'o  Arab  wbo  bad  bucn  a  minister  of  stule,  ur  Um 
associate  or  antogODist  of  a  sovereign,  nvould  have  offered  such  a  £pect» 
cle  83  tbe  corpse  of  Tbomas  a  Becket  when  his  hairclotb  sbijt  vu  l» 
movod.     They  taught  us  tbc  use  of  tbe  ollcn-cbaugcd  and  aftcD-washad 
undcr-garmcnt  of  linen  or  cotton,  wbicb  still  passes  among  ladies  uoder 
its  old  Arabic  name.    But  to  clcnulincss  tbey  were  not  lunriUuig  to  mU 
ornamcni,     [Cnpixjially  among  wuiqcu  of  the  bigber  classed  waa  tbe  k>7g 
of  finery  a  paasion.    Tlidr  outer  garments  were  often  of  silk,  embroid- 
ered and  docorAted  with  gems  and  woven  gold.    So  foud  were  tbe  Moor 
iab  women  of  guy  colors,  and  the  lustre  of  cbrj'aolitcs,  hyacintbi,  ui» 
ntds,  and  sapphires,  that  it  was  quaintly  said  that  the  interior  of  ny 
public  buildbg  in  which  they  were  pcrmittcti  to  appear  looked  lilco  i 
flower-meadow  in  the  spring  besprinkled  with  rain. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  luxury,  which  can  not  be  regnrdcd.  by  the  1» 
TiwTeoiii«wu(.  torian  with  disdain,  since  in  the  end  it  produoed  amootiifr 
«.iu«.m«j<,  poi-tnnt  result  in  the  south  of  France,  tbe  Spanish  khatlfit 
emulating  the  example  of  their  Asintio  compeers,  and  in  this  stiDDfd; 
contrasting  with  the  popes  of  Rome,  were  not  only  the  patrons,  hut  llie 
peraocml  cultivators  of  all  the  brauchcs  of  human  learning.  Ow)  of 
them  was  himself  the  author  of  a.  work  on  polite  liiemture  in  not  I0 
than  fifty  volumes ;  another  wroto  a  treatise  on  algebra.  When  Zaiyib 
the  musician  cjime  from  the  East  to  Spain,  the  Khalif  Abdorrahmaa  Tod» 
forth  to  meet  htm  in  honor.  The  College  of  Music  in  Cordova  waa  flU* 
tained  by  ample  government  patronage,  and  is  said  to  havo  prodMcd 
many  illuatrioua  professors. 

The  Arnbs  never  translated  into  their  own  tonguo  the  great  Gl«i 
poets,  tbongli  thej  so  sedulously  collected  and  trauslatod  the  Greek  plii- 
loHophers.    Their  religious  sentiments  and  i<edala  character  caused  then 
l«Hij»wToi™  to  abomicnte  the  lewdness  of  our  classicat  mythology,  and  to 
mrWiBiogr.      denounce  indiguantly  any  couneetion  between  the  liccntioOli 
impure  Olympian  Jove  and  tho  Host  High  God  as  on  insuflcrabl«  and 
nnpardonnblo  blasphemy.    Haroim  Alraschid  liad  gnitific<l  his  cnrio^ty 
by  causing  Homer  to  be  translated  into  Syrino,but  he  did  not  adven- 
tore  on  rendering  tbe  great  epics  into  Arabic    Notwithstanding  this 
aveiBtim  to  OUT  graoeful  but  not  an  objectionable  ancient  poetry,  among 
them  originated  tho  Tensora^  or  poetio  disputations,  atrried  uflerwaid 
to  perfection  among  tbe  'Sj/^f/^^i  &om  them,  also,  the  ProTeD9als 
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3li3,iuid  mUiUuy  advcntnrcn  verc  perpetually  passitig;  and  tiius  the 
)lBafy,tho  taste,  and,  above  all,  the  chivalrous  gallantry  and  cleg&jat 
•DiDterics  of  Moorish  society  foun<l  their  way  from  G-ranada  tn„  ^^ii 
nd  Cordova  to  Pruveoco  and  Laiiguedoc.     The  French,  and  J^'^JJIJ^ 
Gennan,  and  English  nobles  imbibed  the  Arab  admiration  of  "*''  """^ 
die  korse ;  they  learned  to  prido  tbcmselvefi  on  skillful  riding.    Uxvat- 
log  aad  falconry  became  tht'ir  fashionable  pastimw ;  they  triwl  to  cmn- 
llle  that  Arab  skill  which  had  produced  tho  celebrated  breed  of  Anda- 
Ionia  horaes.    It  was  a  scene  of  grandeur  and  gallantry ;  the  pastimes 
vete  dlLs  and  tournaments.     The  refined  sociiity  of  Cordova  prided  it- 
•If  in  itf  politeness.     A  gay  contagion  also  spread  from  the  beautiful 
Kboiish  miscreants  to  their  sietcn  beyond  the  mountains ;  the  South  of 
ftuice  wa.1  full  of  the  witcheries  of  female  fescinatione,  and  of  dancing 
I  luce  and  mandolin.     Even  in  Italy  and  Sicily  the  love-song  b»- ' 
the  fiivoritc  comjKuiition ;  and  out  of  these  genial  but  not  ortlio* 
lings  the  politu  literature  of  modem  RurojK  airwc.  uibi  iiwnwm 
It  epidemic  spread  by  degrees  along  every  hill-  \fr»aiiuij. 
ilo  and  valley.    In  monasteries,  roices  that  had  been  vowed  to  celibacy 
;ht  be  heard  caroling  stanzas  of  ■which  St.  .Jerome  would  hardly  have 
pproved;  there  was  many  a  juicy  abbot,  who  could  troll  forth  in  jo- 
ad  strains,  like  those  of  the  merry  sinners  of  Malaga  and  Xeres,  the 
of  women  and  wine,  though  one  was  forbidden  to  the  Moslem 
one  to  the  monk.    The  scdato  graybcarcls  of  Cordova  had  already' 
to  Ihc  supreme  judge  to  have  the  songs  of  the  Spanish  Jew, 
Lbrnbam  Ibn  Sahal,  prohibited ;  for  there  was  not  a  youth,  nor  woman, 
child  in  the  city  who  could  not  repent  them  by  heart.     Their  im- 
tendency  was  a  public  scandal.     The  light  gayety  of  Spain  was 
in  the  coarser  habits  of  the  northern  countries.    It  was  an  arch- 
of  Oxford  who  some  lime  aflerirard  sang, 
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Even  as  early  as  the  tenth  century,  persons  having  a  taetc  for  learn- 
■g  and  for  elegant  amenities  found  Ihcir  way  into  Spain  from  all  ad- 
orning countries;  a  prnctice  in  subsequent  years  still  more  indulged  in, 
'hen  it  became  illustrated  by  the  brilliant  suecow  of  Gerbert,  who,  as 
have  seen,  pussed  from  the  infidel  University  of  Cordova  to  the  pa- 
■cy  of  Rome. 

The  khaliffl  of  the  West  carried  out  tho  precei»t8  of  Alt,  the  fourth 
lewesor  of  Mohammed,  in  tho  patronage  of  literature.    They  n,,  Aniiua 
iblished  libraries  in  nil  their  chief  towns;  it  is  said  that  """^t""™- 
len  thitn  seventy  were  in  existence.     To  every  mosque  was  atlaeh* 
il  s  public  school,  in  which  the  children  of  tho  poor  were  taught  to  read ' 
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muA  write,  and  instnicted  in  the  precepts  of  Htc  Komn.    Pbr  Ebon 
Mster  circa  mslaooes  there  were  ocademks,  BsuaQjr  amuiged  ia  VwaSj- 
fire  or  thirty  apartments,  each  calcoUted  for  aeoocnsBodiSiDg  ibar  a- 
dents ;  the  ftcodctny  being  presided  over  by  a  rector.    In  GonloT:t,Qii- 
oada,  and  other  gtvat  cities,  there  were  uui(*eisiiis8  IroqaeDtly  under  tbs 
superintendence  of  Junrji;  the  MohammedaD  mAxim  being  thatihoMl 
learning  of  a  man  is  of  more  public  importaQce  tfaaa  any  particulu  n- 
hgiotu  ojiiuiona  he  may  entertain.    In  this  they  foUowed  the  cxuspb 
bf  the  Asiatic  khali^  IXaroun  Alraachid,  who  aotxtally  eoa£emA.  the  ifr- 
ixnintendence  of  bis  schools  on  John  Masut.^,  a  Xestoriao  Chiidint  TIm 
Mohammodao  hberality  was  ia  striking  coniiast  with  the  intoleniioeaC 
Euiopc.    Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  at  this  tiniA  any  Eonpean 
DatHm  is  safficicutly  advanced  to  foUovr  such  aa  eximpk.    lo  tbe  nni- 
Tcnatics,  the  pTofeesore  of  polite  literature  gare  kcbm  upon  j^nbie 
claaacal  vorl^ ;  others  taaght  rhetoric,  oi  oocnpcailMwi,  or  nutlxniiiai^ 
or  astronomy,  or  other  sciences.    Frtaa  them  iaslicaticoa  tBiny  of  die 
[HacticQB  obser^'ed  in  our  colleges  were  deriTQiL   ThyhddOoBUiwnW' 
menla  as  we  do,  at  which  poems  were  read  and  ocatkiaB  ddiftnd  in 
fnaextce  of  the  public.    1'hey  had  alao^ in  ad£tiaa  to  tbeeo  scboobof 
gonaral  kaniiog,  professional  ones,  particohuly  fcr  Medicine. 

With  a  pride  perhaps  not  altogether  incxcnaoble,  the  Anbtias  bisfr 
cw*ya»i»r«w.  cd  of  their  language  as  being  the  most  period  ^pofca  bf 
■■Ahl  man.    Kohammed  hiinsd^ wbea  iliiHiiiiguT  to  prodm  a 

miracle  in  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  his  mtssion,  nnilbnBly  pocDKd  to 
the  compo&ibon  of  the  Konui,  ita  unapproachable  -t— 4W™    '   ^'  """^j 
ila  inspiration.    Tbe  orthodox  Uoalemft— tiw  W*W*^f  an  those  «bo 
are  submissively  resigned  to  tbe  Divine  will — are  woot  to  Hsen  ^ 
erory  page  of  that  book  is  indeed  a  cooapicaooB  miiaele.   It  ia  doi  ihM 
sorprising  tfait,  in  the  Arabian  sdiO(^  great  »«i>ri»n  was  paid  to  Al 
study  of  language,  and  that  so  many  celebrated  gamaariaDs  were  ft*- 
diMftd.    By  these  scholars,  dictionaiiee,  amilat  to  tboee  aow  in  as^  m* 
oo«npo«ed;  their  copioosoefs  is  iadietted  by  tho  arwuartawce  that  «M 
of  them  oonaistcd  of  sixty  volamc!),  the  definition  of  eaeh  vofdbci^iV 
Instraied  or  soRtained  by  quotations  from  Arab  anthon  ofacfcaowlrigBi 
repute.    They  had  also  lexicons  of  Greek,  IjUtn,  Hebrew ;  aod  CTvlopa' 
dial  such  as  ibc  Ilistorical  Dictionaty  ofScJencea  of  Mohammed  Iba  Ab 
dallah,  of  Omoada.    la  their  highest  civilization  and  Itmur  ihey  4SA 
not  forgvl  tlM  amuseiDeDts  of  their  fore&thers— listening  to  the  tal*ld(> 
ar,  who  never  Suled  to  obtun  an  andJeDee  in  the  mida  of  Anb  lalK 
Aioaod  the  evenieg  fires  in  %atn  iha  wandering  Uietali  axeniacd  ibsr 
WDudorful  powers  of  OrieDtaliav|filiaL  edifying  the  eager  Utn  ri  I7 
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plo  of  all  die  great  Orioatal  kliaJifk,  and  sauctifiedby  the  praotioe  of  tho 
Prupbet  hiouelf.  Their  poetical  productions  embraaid  idl  tbe  modem 
mioor  fomis — satires,  odes,  elegies,  etc.;  but  tbcy  never  produced  nny 
work  ia  the  higher  walks  of  iKwsy,  no  epic,  no  tragedy.  PerhapM  this 
WM  duo  to  tbeir  false  fiishion  of  vaJuing  tbo  mechanical  ex-  t,,t»t^  ^o^ 
oeution  of  s  work.  They  were  the  autbors  nnd  introducera  "'•'■'*«■ 
of  tfayme;  and  such  was  the  luxuriance  and  abuadanco  of  their  Ian- 
gouge,  that.  In  aome  of  their  loogmsl  poems,  tho  name  rhyme  is  gftid  to 
have  been  used  alternately  irom  the  beginaiag  to  the  end.  Where  sacb 
mechanical  triumphs  were  popularly  prized,  it  may  be  euppoacd  that  tbe 
ooiux>[ition  and  spirit  would  be  indifferent  Even  among  the  Spanish 
vomen  xhem  were  not  a  few  who,  like  Yekda,  Ayesha,  Labana,  Algaas- 
nia,  adiicTcd  rcpuuilion  in  tlic^^e  oompositioDs ;  and  aome  of  them  were 
daughtora  of  khiilJla  And  Um  is  tbo  more  interesting  to  us,  sioce  it 
VRB  fiom  the  Proven^  poetry,  tbo  direct  dceoendant  of  tbeee  eHbrts, 
that  Kumpcan  litcmuire  arosa  Sonnote  and  romances  at  last  displaced 
ifae  grimly  •orthodox  productiocifl  of  the  weoriflome  and  ignorant  Gttbcra 
lofthcCborch. 

If  fiction  vraa  prized  among  tlio  Spanifili  Arabs,  history  van  held  in 
I  not  lc£s  eatccm.    K^cry  khalif  bad  bia  own  historian.    The  instinclfi  of 
tlie  race  are  ]>erpetuaUy  peeping  out ;  not  only  were  tlicro  historiuB  of 
ihs  Commanded  of  the  Faithful,  but  also  of  celebrated  horses  and  illua- 
I  irioQs  camels.   In  oonncctioa  with  history,  statistics  were  cultivated ;  this 
I  Imving  been,  it  may  bo  Kiid,  a  necessary  wtmiy  from  tho  first,  enforced 
I  oa  the  Saracen  officera  in  their  assessment  of  bibute  oo  conquered  mis- 
'bsUeTBra,  and  subsequently  continued  as  an  object  of  taste.    It  waa, 
doubtlesa,  a  similar  uooesflity,  ansifig  fmm  their  {K»ilion,  tbat  stamped 
•ueh  a  remarkably  practical  aspect  on  the  science  of  tho  Arabs  JJ^'J'" 
gcnorally.    Uauy  of  their  learned  men  were  travelers  and  voy-  maua« 
tigaxs,  constantly  moving  about  for  the  acquisition  or  diffusioo  of  ksowl- 
«^|e,  their  tK^quirements  being  a  passport  to  them  whercTer  they  wen^ 
and  a  suHicicnt  introduction  to  any  of  the  African  or  AsiaClo  ooutia 
I  Tbcy  wrn^  thua  continually  brought  in  contact  with  men  of  aiTairs,  aoI< 
>  liiera  of  fortune,  statcemen,  and  became  imbued  with  much  of  their  prac- 
tical spirit;  and  hence  the  aingalarly  romantic  character  which  the  bi- 
[Ographiea  of  many  of  these  moa  display,  wonderful  turns  of  proe]>erity, 
'  Tiolnit  deaths.    The  8oo[>e  of  their  literary  labors  offers  a  subject  well 
varthy  of  meditation ;  it  oontnuts  with  the  contemporary  ignorance  of 
Ell  '  Itronology;  «}meonnumi5mntic3;  aomo,Dow 

tli.>  ;        i  L<ibo»Hnoobj«etleM,WTx>te  «D  pulpit  oratory  1 

Bomo  on  agricultara  and  its  allied  bisnches,  as  the  art  of  irrigation.    Kot 
one  of  tho  pun*Ir  mnthomaiioal,  or  mixed,  or  practical  sciences  was 
'  otmittod.    Oat  of  a  li^t  too  long  for  doUuled  quotation,  I  may  recall  a  few 
names:  A«Bomb, who  vrrote  on  topography  and  statistice,  a  brave  aol- 
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dier,  who  vraa  killed  in  tbe  invsaion  of  France,  AJD.  720;  Attocoii^ 
TMrcoKioiiid    the  ffrcftt  physician  and  philosopher,  who  died  A.0-  lOST- 
MadyufEwdicba.  AvcmiQca,  oi  Oonlova,  the  chii;f  commcntalor  on  Anslotle^ 
A.D.  1198.    It  was  hi^  inlciiUon  to  UDiLo  tho  doctrinca  of  ArislolJeiFi-Ui 
those  of  the  Komn.    To  him  is  imputed  the  discovery  of  spots  u[)oii  tke 
8UU.    The  leading  idea  of  Lis  philosophy  was  the  numerical  unity  of  tbe 
souls  of  mankind,  though  part4?d  among  millious  of  living  iudividuab. 
Ho  died  at  Morocco.    Abu  Othman  wrote  on  zoology;  Albeniui,  oa 
gciaa  —  he  had  traveled  to  India  to  procure  information;  Bluus^  Al 
Abbast  and  Al  Beithar,  on  botany — the  latter  had  been  in  all  parts  of 
tbe  world  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  specimens.    Ebn  Zoar,  better 
known  as  Avcnzoar,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  authority  in  Moorilb 
|)harmacy.    Pharmacopoeias  were  published  by  the  schools,  improTti- 
men  ts  on  the  old  ones  of  the  Ncstorians :  to  them  may  be  traced  the  in* 
troductiou  of  many  Arabic  wordK,  such  as  sirup,  julq>,  elixir,  still  used 
among  our  apotliccariea.     A  competent  scholar  might  furnish  not  only 
an  intcrv^ting,  bat  valuable  book,  (bunded  on  the  remaiuing  rultcs  of  tbe 
tMinnfth*  Arab  vocabulary;  for,  ia  whatever  direction  we  may  look, 
HUir>         Tce  meet,  in  the  various  pursuits  of  peace  and  war,  of  lettisn 
and  of  science,  Saracenic  vestiges.    Our  dictionaries  tell  us  that  socb  i* 
the  origin  of  admiral,  alchemy,  alcohol,  algebra,  chemise,  cotton,  na^ 
hundreds  of  other  words.    The  S.iraocns  commenced  the  applicatioik  of 
chemistry,  both  tt)  tbe  theory  and  practtco  of  medicine,  in  the  explan*' 
lion  of  the  functions  of  the  human  body  and  in  the  cure  of  its  iliiiiiiiinrt 
Nor  was  their  surgery  behind  their  medicine.     Albucasis,  of  CordoV^fl 
'n.ir  mtdkiiu  shrinks  not  from  the  performance  of  the  most  formidable  d^^ 
■**  """"•     erotions  in  his  own  and  in  the  obstetrical  art ;  the  actual  cai^  * 
tery  and  the  knife  are  used  without  hesitation.    He  has  left  ua  ampT^^ 
descriplions  of  the  surgical  instruments  then  employed;  and  from  biflC^^ 
wo  learn  that,  in  operations  on  females  in  which  ooneidor&tions  of  defr"^ 
cacy  intervened,  the  services  of  properly  Instructed  women  were  secorsd-— ^ 
How  diiferent  was  alt  this  from  the  state  of  things  in  Europe :  tbe  Chrifr 
tian  peasant,  fever-stricken  or  overtaken  by  accident,  hied  to  the  noanrt 
saint-sbrino  and  t^xpectcd  a  miracle ;  the  Spanish  Moor  relied  on  tbe  pre- 
Bcnption  or  lancet  of  his  physician,  or  the  bandage  and  knifo  of  bis 
BUi:gcon. 

In  matbemaUcs  the  Arabians  acknowledged  their  indebtedness  to  two 
floarocs,  Qpoek  and  Indian,  but  they  greatly  improved  upon  both.  The 
utakDtv-rftt*  '^o'stio  kholifs  had  made  exeitioos  to  procun;  translatiaDs 
AMI*  uuua.  qC  Euclid,  Apollonius,  Archimedes,  and  other  Greek  goomo* 
tera.  Almiumon,  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Thcophilus,  expresaed  hit 
doairo  to  visit  Constantinople  if  i '  iaties  would  have  permitted. 

Ue  nqtwstii  of  him  (  tatician  to  come  to  Bagdad 

10  UnpftH  to  bim  r  )ledging  bb  word  that  be 
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would  restore  him  quickly  and  safely  ngMo.  "  Do  not,"  says  the  high* 
!t  diversity  of  religion  or  of  couniry  caus«  you  to  re- 
II  foBe  my  rwinest.  Do  wbat  fricndabip  would  concede  to  a  friend.  In 
^K  Rtura,  I  offer  you  a  hundred  vreight  of  (j^ld,  a  perpetual  ulliaucc  and 
^M  peace."  True  to  the  ioatincts  of  his  race  and  the  txaditionB  of  his  dty, 
B  the  Byzantine  sourly  and  insotcatly  refused  the  rcqaest,  saying  that 
**thc  learniDg  which  had  illoBtratcd  the  Boman  name  should  never  be 
1^   iinpnited  to  a  barbarian." 

^M  From  the  Hindus  the  Arabs  learned  arithmetic,  cspeciaUy  that  vain- 
^V  able  inYcntion  termed  by  as  the  Arabic  numerals,  but  hon-  Tiwifgwrttw 
V  orably  ancribcd  by  them  to  its  proper  source,  under  the  dee-  uUhmMe. 
ignation  of  "Indian  numerahi."  They  alfio  entitled  their  treatises  on 
the  Bubject  "  Systems  of  Indian  Arithmetic."  This  admirable  notatioD 
by  nine  digits  and  cipher  occasioned  a  complete  revolution  in  arithmei* 
ioal  computattoDA.  As  in  the  case  of  so  many  other  things,  the  Arab 
impresB  \b  upon  it;  our  word  cipher,  and  its  derivatives,  ciphering,  eta, 
neall  the  Ambic  word  tsaphara  or  ciphm,  the  name  for  the  0,  and  mean- 
ing that  which  is  blank  or  void.  Mohammed  Ben  Uasa,  said  to  be  the 
CfuUest  of  the  Saracen  authom  on  algebra,  and  who  made  the  great  im> 
provemeot  of  mhstituUng  sines  for  chords  in  trigonometry,  wrobo  also 
on  this  Indian  system.  He  lived  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century;  be- 
foro  the  end  of  the  tenth  it  was  in  common  use  among  the  African  and 
Spanish  matbemalieians.  Kbn  Junis,  A.D.  1006,  oaed  it  in  his  astronom- 
iod  workx  From  Spain  it  passed  into  Italy,  its  singular  advantage  in 
commercial  computation  causing  it  to  he  eagerly  adopted  in  the  great 
trading  cities.  Wc  still  use  tho  word  algorithm  in  reference  to  calcula- 
tions. The  study  of  algebm  was  intently  cultivated  among  the  Arabs, 
who  gave  it  the  name  it  beani.  Ben  Musa,  just  referred  to,  was  the  in- 
ventor of  the  common  method  of  solving  quadratic  equations.  In  the 
application  of  mathematics  to  astronomy  and  physics  they  •n^mnttm. 
had  been  long  dislingoished.  Almaimon  had  determined  »»^  **"•«'* 
with  conRiderable  accuracy  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  His  rBOuU, 
with  those  of  some  other  Sarooen  astronomers,  is  as  followa: 

1^  A.D.   S.-M.  AlmainMi ~ „ ....._»....  a^WSST 

^K^        ••       8T9.  An>&t«gillw,  M  Arwto - SS'^tS'lJO 

^^^^       ".    9«7.  Abod  Wcfa,  rt BagdBd SS^WCO 

^^^^      •*       ft[l.V  AbualiUttao.wiUi  &qiudnuil«#S&r«ct»iiaM 2»*Sfi'M 

^^^K      "     lOSa  ArudMoi ~~ e8*34'00 

^^^Umaimon  h»d  also  ascertained  the  .<itr.e  of  the  earth  from  the  mcacare* 
^     mcnt  of  a  degree  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea — nn  operation  implying 
mo  ideas  of  its  form,  and  in  eingular  contrast  with  the  doctrine  of  Con- 
gt.i-   ■        ■    und  Bomo.    WTiile  the  latter  was  asserting,  in  all  its  absuitl- 
itv.  .-'(oi  of  thoparth,  the  Spatiifih  Moors  were  teaching  geography 

in  Iheir  common  scbooht  from  globe&    In  Africa,  there  was  stiU  pre> 
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aenrod,'with  almost  religioas  reverence,  in  tbe  libraiy  at  Cairo,  one  -of 
bnwSf  reputed  to  hare  belonged  to  the  grexl  astronomer  Ptolemj.  -Ai 
Idrisi  miulc  one  of  idtrcr  for  lioger  11^  of  Sicily ;  and  Ocrbert  QBed  one 
which  ho  had  brought  from  Cordova  in  the  school  he  cKtabttshod  al 
Bbcim«.  It  C03t  a  struggle  of  several  cencuri«a,  iUoatrated  by  aomo  iim«i* 
^jrrdoms,  before  tlie  dictum  of  Lactaniius  and  Augustine  ooald  be  ovd^ 
throvn.  Among  problems  of  interest  tliat  wero  sailed  may  be  men* 
lionctJ  the  dcieniiiuation  of  the  length  of  the  year  by  Albai<;gniiis  audi 
Thcbu  Ben  Comb ;  and  increasod  accaracy  vas  given  to  the  correctiort 
of  astronomical  obeerrations  by  Alhazcn's  great  discovery  of  atmoepb&rM 
reDaolioD.  Among  the afitronomcrs,  some  composed  tables;  eomowroX4 
OQ  the  measujo  of  time;  some  on  the  impFovement  of  clocks,  for  vhic^A 
puipoaa  they  were  the  first  to  apply  the  pendulum ;  some  on  inst 
OMDts,  as  the  astjohbe.  The  introduction  of  astronomy  into  Chrii^i 
[  Xottipc  has  been  atttiboted  to  tha  translation  of  the  works  of  Mob 
toed  Faiganl  In  Europe,  also,  the  Arabs  wete  the  fiist  to  build  ol 
Uohee ;  the  Oiralda,  or  towei  of  Seville,  was  erected  under  the  bq 
inteodeooe  of  Qeber,  the  mathemsticiaii,  A.D.  119d,  for  that  pu 
ba  &tB  was  not  a  little  chancteristia  AAer  the  expulsion  of  the 
il  was  toned  into  ft  bel&y,  the  Spaniards  not  knowing  what  else 
withiL 

I  have  to  d^>loi«  tiie  syftematic  manner  in  which  the  litentom 
,  bwi^iiteto  Enrope  has  contrivi>d  to  put  out  of  sight  oar  sdentiflo  obli^ 
i  «M»»»i&  gallons  to  the  Mohammedans.  Surely  they  can  not  be  muc^h 
longer  hklden.  Itijnstice  fbanded  on  religtotu  rancor  and  national  cm:>'» 
oeit  can  not  bo  pciprtnated  forever.  What  afaonld  the  modem  astton^^ 
QMr  a&y  when,  Tmiembering  the  contemporary  barbarism  of  Huropo,  1" 
finds  the  Arab  Abul  Haasan  speaking  of  tabes,  to  the  cxtnonities  c^ 
wbiobr  ocular  and  object  diopters,  perhaps  sights,  were  attached,  as  a«0^ 
at  Meregha?  what  when  he  reads  of  the  attempts  of  Abderrahman  Sir^^ 
at  improving  the  photometjy  of  the  stara?  Arc  iJie  atttroDomical  tahle"^ 
uf  Kbn  Junia  (A.I>.  1008),  called  the  Hakemito  tabi<^  or  the  Ilkanie  b 
hka  of  Nasser  Kddin  l^iei,  oonstrueted  at  the  great  observatory  jost 
tloned,  Mem^hn.  near  Tanris,  A.D.  1259,  or  the  meaeurcment  of  time  by 
pendulum  oMiillnttntis,  and  the  methods  of  correcting  astronomical  la- 
bli'4  by  syntctuaiio  observations — are  socb  things  worthless  iodica 
of  the  mental  state?  The  Arab  has  left  his  intellectual  impress  on 
rope,  as,  bofbro  long,  Christendom  will  have  to  confew ;  he  hns  indelibly 
written  it  on  the  heavens,  as  any  one  may  see  who  reads  the  namos 
toe  staiw  ■  ''■  ^  I'l i^iim ill!  iv!.~-;tini  i/fiil^A, 
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the  arts  of  life  are  even  tnore 

ibt*  of  science,  perhaps  only 

?r  prej>ared  to  lake  ad^nn- 

9j  set  an  example  of  ;< 
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ftl  igriculuire,  Uie  practice  of  wbioh  was  regiilat«d  by  a  code  of  lavs. 
Sot  only  did  tbey  attend  to  the  cuUiva.tio»  of  pUnts,  introducing  very 
many  new  ones;  tboy  Ukawiec  paid  gruat  attdutiou  to  tbu  bn>cdiDg  of 
cmtde,  especially  sheep  and  the  horse.     To  theia  we  owe  the  introduc- 
ticm  of  the  great  products,  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  and  also,  as  wc  have  pre- 
Tiooaiy  obeervcd,  nearly  all  the  Une  garden  and  orchard  fruits,  together 
'  with  many  Icasimportniit  plants,  as  spinach  and  saffron.    To  tbem  SpaiD 
lowesthe  culture  of  silk;  tliey  gave  to  Xeres  and  MaJaga  their  oelebrity 
DuJcing  wine.     They  introduced  tha  Egyptian  system  of  irrigation 
Ij  flaxl'^tca,  vrhettlB,  and  pumjw.     They  also  promoted  many  impon- 
utt  braocbea  of  industry ;  improved  tlio  manufacture  oftiixtilc  fahrica, 
cartbeoware,  iron,  steel ;  the  Toledo  aword-blades  were  every  where 
prisied  fur  tbeir  temper.     The  Arabs,  on  their  expulsion  from  Spain,  oor 
*Jed  the  majiuiaclure  of  a  Icind  of  lealLer,  in  which  tbtry  were  aoknowl- 
•Sflfwi  to  cioel,  to  Morocco,  from  which  country  the  leather  itself  has  now 
**«en  its  Dame.    They  nlno  introduced  inventions  of  a  more  ominous  kind 
"~~-jjunp<jwdcr  and  artillery.     The  cannon  they  used  appeared  to  have 
-''aqd  made  of  wrought  iron.    But  perhaps  they  more  than  compensated 
t^y^  these  evil  contrivaneesby  the  introduetioD  of  the  mariner's  eompasB. 
^^    The  mention  of  the  mariner's  compass  might  lead  us  correctly  to  infer 
^^^at  the  Spanish  Arabs  were  interested  in  commercial  pur-  TiuircnDWHN. 
^^*ite,  a  conclusion  to  which  wc  should  also  come  when  wc  consider  the 
*^-vcnuca  of  some  of  their  khalUa.    That  of  Abderrohman  III.  is  stated 
^%.  five  and  a  lialf  millions  sterling — e.  vaat  sum  if  considered  by  its  mod- 
equivalent,  and  far  more  than  could  possibly  bo  raised  by  taxes  on 
30  pixxluoe  of  the  soil.    It  probably  exceeded  Uie  entire  revenue  of  all 
^Vio  sovcmgns  of  Christendom  taken  together.    From  Barcelona  and 
^thcr  ports  an  immense  trade  with  the  Levant  was  maintained,  but  it 
'^oa  mainly  in  tho  hands  of  the  Jews,  who,  from  the  first  invoEioo  of 
^ppan  by  Musa,  had  ever  been  the  firm  allies  and  eoUabomtors  of  the 
-Arabs.     Together  they  hatl  particifjated  in  tlie  dangers  of  iho  invasion ; 
together  they  had  shared  its  boundless  aucceas ;  together  they  had  held 
in  irreverent  derision,  nny,  even  in  contempt,  the  woman-worshiperB  and 
^lytbcBtic  savages  beyond  the  Pyrenees — as  they  mirthfully  called 
those  whose  long-delayed  vengeance  they  wero  in  the  end  to  feel ;  to- 
gether they  were  expeilcd.     Against  such  Jews  as  lingered  behind  the 
bideooii  perseeationa  of  tho  Inquisition  were  directed.     But  in  the  days 
of  their  prosperity  they  maintained  a  merchant  marine  of  more  than  a 
thoosaod  ships.    They  had  factories  and  consols  on  the  l^anais.    With 
Oonslantiaople  alone  tlioy  maintained  a  great  trade;  it  ramified  from 
the  Black  Sea  and  Kast  Mcditcmmcan  into  the  interior  of  Asia;  it 
nnebed  the  ports  of  Indin  and  China,  and  extended  along  the  African 
coast  05  fiir  OS  Madogai^car.    Kven  in  thene  commercial  affairs  the  angu- 
lar geniils  of  the  Jew  and  Arab  shine  forth.    In  (he  midst  of  the  tenth 
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oenbiry,  when  Europe  was  about  in  the  tame  coodition  tbat  OoEEnuia  ir 
txov,  utiiigbtuiKxi  Moors,  liku  Abul  CaKscni,  wcru  wriung  trcaliaa  on  tbc 
principlta  of  imdc  &ud  coiumerce.  As  ou  so  mauy  oilier  oocwiptu,  on 
tbcM  aiKure  tbey  have  lefl  tbclr  traces.    The  snioJlest  vr  v  and 

in  trade  was  tbe  grain  of  barley,  four  of  wliich  were  e<j  <;_  :.  .  _--  nraol 
pea,  callud  iu  Arabic  carat.  We  sliU  use  tbe  grain  as  our  uoit  of 
-wcigbt,  aod  still  speak  of  gold  &a  liciug  so  maoy  camte  fine. 

Such  were  tbe  Kbaliis  of  tbc  West ;  sucb  tbcir  splendor,  tbelr  luxvry, 
0Mhui|^  tr.  tbcir  knowledge ;  sucb  some  of  the  obligations  wo  aro  undar 
ou  w*M.  to  iheni — obligations  wbich  Christian  Europe,  will)  aiogoln 
insincerity,  bas  ever  been  fain  to  bide.  Tbe  cry  aguiust  Uie  miabcBoftt 
has  lung  oatlivcd  tlic  Crusades.  Considering  the  enchanting  eoont^ 
over  which  tbcy  luksl,  it  was  not  without  Teaaoa  that  they  caused  10  be 
engraven  on  tbe  public  seal, "  The  servant  of  tbo  Hcrcifal  rests  eootest- 
ed  iu  tbe  decrees  of  God."  What  more,  indeed,  could  Paradise  ffn 
them?  But,  eomndering  also  the  evil  end  of  ail  this  h^ipiMiB  and 
pomp,  this  learning,  liberality,  and  wealth  we  may  well  ^ipnciatc  du 
solemn  truth  which  these  moaarchs,  in  their  day  of  pride  and  pow6i; 
grandly  wrote  in  ibc  l>eauufal  mosaics  on  tbcir  palaoo  walls,  an  «tw- 
tecurring  monition  to  bim  who  owes  douinion  to  the  sword, "  Then  ■ 
no  coDf^ueror  but  God." 

Tbu  value  of  a  philosophical  or  politico]  system  may  be  dijtcniunud 
by  ite  fruits.  On  this  principle  I  examined  in  Chapter  XU.  tho  ItoltsD 
system,  estimating  its  religious  merit  from  tbe  bi<^nphies  of  tho  popo^ 
which  alTurJ  tbe  pmper  criterion.  In  like  mann^,  th«  intellectna]  stala 
fewtMtw^  of  the  Mohammedan  nations  at  succesnTo  epochs  may  be  ■*• 
M  wMRM.  ccrtiuned  from  what  is  its  proper  critorion,  the  ooDlamp(»» 
neons  scientific  manifestation. 

At  the  time  when  the  Moorish  inQuencea  in  Spain  began  to 
praaiug  on  tbe  Italian  system,  there  were  several  sctentifio  writan,  tn^ 
aeniaofwbose  works  have  descended  to  us.  As  auarahilees  may  judge 
of  tho  skill  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  his  art  &Dm  a  stady  of  tbe  PyT> 
auid^  80  &om  these  relics  of  Saraoenio  Ictunitig  we  may  dcsnoortnto 
tlM  intelleciaal  state  of  the  Uohammedac  people^  tboogh  much  of  thor 
work  has  been  lost  and  mtnre  has  been  purposely  destroyed. 

Among  auoh  writers  is  Alhaaen;  bis  date  was  aboat  .\.l>.  ilu4>.  It 
appcara  that  lio  resided  both  in  Spain  and  Egypt,  bat  the  details  of  his 
g^*<  biography  arc  vary  conftiscd.  Through  bb  ojitical  wotka,  wfaidk 
■rfA*— .  have  been  tnuwlated  ir-  ^  -—,  ho  is  best  known  to  Europe. 
Hs  WBB  the  GtBt  lu  eorroct  tli«  «  conoepcton  as  to  the  nators  of 

vision,  showing  that  tbe  rays  of  light  come  from  cxtomal  objects  to  dui 
It.  L.i  .1  ikm  ^P^  >'>(1  *^  iKrt  istnic  forth  from  the  eyo  and  imptt-  —  —  -X' 
n>»yrf*w«.  tenudthiiiga,as,Bpta  bistirae^badbeenB«p|MMr..  x- 

planation  does  not  depend  npoo  osre  hjpoibeu  or  nppoano,  but  is 
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pUinlj'  based  upon  aQ&tomicnl  invcstigatioa  as  veil  as  on  geometrical 

^JRossion.     lie  determines  that  the  retina  is  the  scat  of  vis-  DMcmuaUii 

|QD,U]d  tliat  impresaiona  matlc  by  light  upon  it  :ire  conveyed  nona. 

akng  the  optio  uen'u  to  the  biEun.    Though  it  might  not  be  convenient, 

It  ibe  time  when  Alhazen  lived,  to  make  sach  an  ocknowlcdgmcDt,  no 

OMoould  come  to  thcuo  coiicluaiona,  iicr,  iudvcd,  know  any  thing  about 

Ikse  lacts,  unless  he  had  bccu  engaged  iu  the  forbidden  practice  of  dis- 

■Ctioa.    With  felicity  he  explains  that  we  see  angle  when  we  E»p;»iiu  >id- 

mboLb  cycs,bccausc  of  the  formation  of  the^-isual  images  ou  «'""'°°- 

'  Jfmmctrical  portions  of  the  two  retinas.    To  the  modern  pbvmologiet 

'ibe  laere  mention  of  such  things  is  as  significaut  ae  the  occurrence  of  an 

I'licli  in  the  interior  of  tlio  jiynimid  is  to  the  architect.     But  Alhazcn 

tows  that  our  sense  of  sight  is  by  no  meanH  a  reliable  guide,  and  that 

kCTO  are  illuaions  arising  irom  the  course  which  the  rays  of  light  rany 

**ke  when  they  BufFer  refraction  or  reflection.    It  is  in  the  diicusaion  of 

oito  of  these  physical  problems  that  bis  scieatifio  greatness  truly  shines 

^nb.    Uo  is  perfectly  aware  that  the  atmosphere  decreases  in  density 

^ith  increase  of  height;  and  from  that  consideration  he  TfamitweMn* 

•Uows  th.-it  a  ray  of  light^  entering  it  obliquely. follows  a  uireiIiE««5i». 

•SUrvilincar  path  which  is  oonoavo  toward  ihi;  earth ;  and  that,  since  the 

^iud  refers  the  position  of  an  object  to  the  direction  in  which  the  my 

■*f  light  from  it  enters  the  eye,  the  result  must  bo  an  illusion  as  respects 

tlko  starry  bodies;  ttiey  ap[}Ctir  to  us,  to  use  tbo  Arubie  term,  nearer  to 

the  aoiiVi  than  they  actually  are,  and  not  in  their  true  place,  juironomiai 

^$Po  see  tbera  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  to  the  cur*x*  of  re-  n*»^"»- 

Hbetion  OS  it  reaches  the  eye.    Hence  also  he  shows  that  we  actually  see 

Httw  stars,  and  the  sun,  and  the  moon  before  they  have  risen  and  ofUr 

^Ihcy  have  set — a  wonderful  illusion.    lie  shows  that  in  its  passage 

through  the  air  the  curvature  of  a  ray  increases  with  the  inerensing  den- 

«ty,  and  that  its  path  does  not  depend  on  vapors  that  chanee  to  be  pres- 

t.ont,  but  on  the  variation  of  density  in  the  medium.     To  this  refraction 
be  truly  refers  the  shortening,  in  their  vertical  diameter,  of  ■nwimrt.uw^ 
Ibe  horizontal  sun  and  moon;  to  its  variations  ho  imputes  ™ «*'"">«■ 
ttia  twinkling  of  the  fixed  stars.    The  apparent  increase  of  size  of  the 
ibnner  bodies  when  they  are  in  the  horizon  he  refers  to  a  mental  decep- 
tion, arising  from  the  presence  of  intervening  terrestrial  objects.     He 
1^.  ihows  that  the  clTect  of  refraction  is  to  shorten  the  dumtion  of  ni^t  and 
Bdarknuaa  by  prolonging  the  visibility  of  the  sun,  and  considering  the  re- 
■  floctinjiC  action  of  the  air,  he  deduces  that  beautiful  explanation  of  the 
P  nature  of  twilight — the  light  that  we  perceive  before  the  rising  kijiiIm  Ui» 
and  after  the  setting  of  the  sun — which  we  accept  at  the  pres-  *■*"«'"■ 
est  time  as  true.    With  extraordinary  nouleness,  he  applies  the  principles 
with  which  lie  is  dealing  to  the  determination  of  the  height  i>*mBiM««to 
of  the  aUiiofiphcre,  deciding  that  its  limit  is  nearly  5$i  miles.  iD«p)»i«. 
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Ail  tbts  is  veij  grand.  SIiulI  wc  compnrc  it  witb  bbo  cootcmponiD*- 
oiu  monk  miracles  and  monkish  philosophy  of  Europe?  It  would  nuke 
a  profound  imprcs^on  if  communicated  for  the  iinit  time  to  a  wiiciituk! 
BOGoely  in  our  own  age.  Nor  perhaps  does  hta  merit  end  here.  If  llie 
Book  of  tbc  balance  of  Wii^m,  for  a  tmnalation  of  which  wc  aiQ  io- 
debtcd  to  M.  Kbanikofl^  the  Boasian  coosul-geiieral  at  Tabriz,  15  the  pro- 
ddctiou  of  Albozen,  as  tfacro  eocms  to  be  interna]  proof,  it  oStm  us  mi- 
dunce  of  a  fflngalar  clearness  in  mechanical  conceptioa  for  whicb  we 
sboold  scarcely  have  been  prepared,  and,  if  it  be  not  bis,  at  all  eTonM  il 
indispatably  shows  the  sdcntiBc  acqaircmeuta  of  his  ago.  In  thai  book 
n*iM%M  is  plainly  set  ibrtb  the  couuectioo  between  the  weight  u(  the  at* 
If  ita  Jr.  Qioapherc  and  its  increasing  density.  The  weight  of  tbo  atnx» 
phero  was  therefore  understood  before  Torricelli.  He  shows  that  a  body 
will  weigh  diD'ercntly  in  a  rare  and  iu  a  dense  atroospbero;  lh.i!  iUi  Iini 
FrtMipta  af  of  weight  will  be  greater  in  proportion  na  the  air  is  more  (least. 
ttrdnuMfoL  Uq  considers  the  force  with  whicb  plunged  bodies  will  tim 
thiODgh  heavier  media  in  which  tboy  arc  imracrsed,  and  diaooseea  the 
sabniergenoo  of  floating  bodies,  as  ships  upon  tbo  sea.  Ho  ondenstaadi 
tbo  doctrine  of  tha  ocntro  of  gravity.  lie  applies  it  to  the  invcttigaDOB 
ThwT  of  lu  of  balanoQS  and  su:clyardH,  showing  tbc  rulattons  betwtios  iba 
^^'^  centre  uf  gravity  and  the  centre  of  suspension — when  tbosB 
instnunents  will  set  and  when  they  will  vibrate  Ho  rcoogolna  gravity 
as  a  fonie ;  asserts  that  it  dtroiniahca  witb  the  dtstaoco ;  but  falls  iiiltf 
ibe  mistake  that  the  diminntion  is  as  the  distance,  and  not  ah 
He  coiundcrs  gravity  as  terrcatrial,  and  &ils  to  peroeivo  thui  ... 
venal — that  was  roscrval  for  Newton.  lie  knows  oomctly  the  rcbition 
pni^r:  "ro-  between  the  velocities,  spooca  and  times  of  fiiUiQir  bodiiML 
ibakvdNM.M'.  and  has  very  disttnet  ideas  or  capillary  attrMtion.  He  im- 
pnires  the  oonstructioQ  of  that  old  Alexandrian  in  vendon,  the  bydnnofr- 
ter — the  instrument  which,  in  a  letter  to  hitt  £ur  bat  pagan  friend  H]F^ 
patia,  the  good  Bishop  of  Ptolemais,  Synesius,  six  handrcd  yoan  bcfimi 
roqacstB  her  to  have  made  for  him  in  Alexandria,  as  ho  wikhea  to  tif 
the  wines  he  is  using,  his  health  bciog  a  little  delicate.  Tho  determine 
TfeMa  vt  wpm.  i>o»»  o^  the  densitiea  of  bodies,  as  given  by  ^Vlhazcn,  apprnneh 
ribpmtiiU  vcrycloacly  to  ourown;  in  the  case  of  mcmury  thoy  ar 
more  exact  than  some  of  those  of  the  last  oentury.  1  join,  as,  rlr.-ij . 
aU  natural  philosophers  will  do,  in  the  ptous  pravcr  of  AlbaK-  >..  ■  '<  '  <ii 
the  day  of  judgment,  the  AJl-Mcrciful  will  lake  pity  ou  the  to  1- 

r>1Uiliun,hocatuie  bo  was  the  flret  of  the  race  of  men  tar-i-r-'-  ,-^.,;j 

of  sjMxifiQ  gravitica;  and  I  will  add  Albazcu'a  name  thi :  •  was 

the  firat  lo  inuM  the  curvilinear  path  of  a  ray  of  lifiht  tbrun' 
Thougb  more  than  aercn  ocntnrios  part  him  itoia  our  timM.  ^.•. 
ologists  of  this  age  may  accept  him  as  their  oomp«r,  since  be  tv- 
and  dnfendad  the  doctritie,  now  funnng  its  way,  uf  ibe  prognanvv  di^ 
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Tolopment  of  animal  fona&  He  upheld  the  afilrmatioa  of  thoee  trha 
■kid  that  man,  in  bis  progress,  paasus  throogti  a  definite  bqc-  Tw«»giy«t 
otHsioD  of  states ;  not,  however,  '*  tlial  he  was  once  a  bull,  and  •>€  <n^S^^ 
was  then  chiuiged  to  an  ass,  and  oAerward  into  a  horse,  and  afXcr  that 
into  on  ape,  and  fiiialljr  became  a  man."  This,  he  aaym,  is  odI^  a  mib- 
wprtaetitalion  by  *'  common  people"  of  what  is  ically  meaot  The  "  com- 
mou  people"  who  withstood  Alhnzcn  havo  repnaentattTee  among  -»», 
themselves  the  otily  example  in  the  Fauna  of  the  vrorld  of  thnt  Don-do- 
Tclopmant  which,  thoy  so  loudly  affirm.  At  the  best  thoy  are  only  pnsa- 
ing  tbrou^  some  of  the  earlier  forms  of  tha.t  series  of  irausmuiations  to 
which  the  devout  Mohammedan  in  the  ahove  quotation  alludes. 

The  Arabians,  with  all  this  physical  knowledge,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  in  poesession  of  the  thermometer,  though  they  knew  the  great  im- 
portaneo  of  temperature  measnrca,  employing  the  oleometer  for  that  pur- 
pose.   They  had  detected  the  variation  in  density  of  liquids  by  heat, 
bus  not  the  variation  in  volume     In  their  mcasores  of  time  they  were 
mons  8Ucc«HsAil ;  tliey  liad  eevcrol  kinds  of  clepeydras.    A  halanco  clep- 
sydra is  di»crib«d  in  the  work  &ora  which  1  am  quoting.    Bat  it  waa 
their  great  astronomer,  l<rbn  Jimia,  who  aecompltfilicd  the  most  valuable 
of  nil  ohroDometrio  improvements,    lie  tlist  applied  the  pendu-  twptai^ 
lum  to  the  measure  of  time.     Laplace,  in  the  fifth  not*?  to  his  '»""•••'*■ 
SysCeme  du  Moude,  avails  himself  of  the  ohaorvations  of  this  philosopher, 
with  those  of  Albatcgmos  and  other  Arabiaos,  ns  incontestiblc  proof  of 
^rbe  diniinution  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit.    lie  /utMmimtmi 
[stales,  moreover,  that  the  obsen-alion  of  Ebn  Junis  of  the  ob-  Jwfc 
iqof^  of  the  ecliptic,  properly  corrected  for  paralbx  and  refraction, 
ivea  for  the  year  AD.  lOUO  a  result  closely  approaching  to  tlic  thcoret- 
ne  also  mentions  another  obaorvation  of  Ebn  Jnnis,  October  81, 
'.  1007,  as  of  much  importanoo  in  reference  to  the  great  inoqaalities 
of  Jupiter  and  Salum.    T  have  already  remarked  that,  in  the  writings  of 
this  great  Arabian,  the  Arabic  numcraht  and  our  common  arith-  tw  Anbu 
tnctiad  processes  are  currently  used.    From  Africa  and  Spain  •^•'■•'^ 
they  paaicd  into  Italy,  finding  ready  nooeptanee  among  commercial  men, 
who  recognizod  at  nnce  their  value,  nnil,  as  William  of  Ikfnlmeiibury 
•ay*, being  a  wonderful  relief  to  the  "sweatiug  cdcuUtora;"  an  epithet 
of  which  the  correctness  will  soon  appear  to  any  one  who  will  try  to  do 
a  common  malttplicalion  or  division  sum  by  the  aid  of  Urn  old  Roman 
nnmerals.    It  ia  said  that  Gcrbcrt — Pope  Sylrcstcr — was  the  first  to  in- 
troduoo  a  knowledge  of  the-m  into  Europe;  he  had  learned  ihom  at  the 
Mobamuiedan  university  of  Cotxlovs.     It  is  in  allusion  to  the  cipher, 
which  fnllows  the  9,  but  whit^,  added  to  any  of  the  othf^r  digits,  in- 
^rCeaaos  by  timfotd  ittt  power,  that,  in  a  letter  to  his  potron,  the  Emperor 
iBoiho  nL,  with  humility  he  playlblly  but  truly  says,  "  I  am  like  the  hut 
~of  til  the  nnmbera." 
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/The  oveitlirow  of  the  Roman  by  the  Arabic  namerala  tonAa&iwd 
the  result  of  a  far  more  important — a  political — contest  betweeo  ikn^ 
riva^  names.  Jlut,  before  showing  how  the  Arabian  intellect,  pr 
upon  Itome,  and  the  connilsive  struggles  of  desperation  which 
An.u»u  yiD-  niadc  to  retiist  it,  I  must  for  a  moraent  consider  the  formei  lu- 
>a*»pi>;.  ^gj,  fumtligr  point  of  view,  and  S]ieak  of  Sanoen  pbtlosophf. 
And  here  Algazzoli  shall  bu  my  guide.    He  was  bom  A.I).  105& 

Let  us  Iiear  bim  apeak  for  himself.  Ho  is  relating  bis  attempt  bo  de- 
tach himself  from  the  opinions  Tvbicb  be  had  imbibed  in  bis  cblldboods 
nuiwTiHniti  "I  ^"^^  '<^  myself,  'My  aim  is  simply  to  know  the  tntkrf 
•*  *'«"**^  things ;  eonseq^ueotly,  it  is  indispensable  for  me  to  aeceittiB 
what  is  knowledge.'  Now  it  was  evident  to  me  that  certain  kDOwlo^ 
must  be  that  which  explains  the  object  to  be  known  in  such  a  maiMt 
that  DO  doubt  can  remain,  so  that  in  future  all  error  and  ooi^tare  n- 
specUng  it  must  be  impossible.  Not  only  would  the  undcrstAodiog  lla 
need  uo  eSbrts  to  bcconvinccdo'focrtitudc,  hut  security  against «n«ii 
io  gaoh  close  connection  with  knowledge,  thalf  even  were  an  apfiinill 
■nw  ctnitndi  proof  of  falsehood  to  be  brought  forward,  it  would  cause  M 
«rtiiD«iMis>v  doubt,  because  no  suspicion  of  error  would  be  possible,  tbt^ 
when  I  have  acknowledged  ten  to  bo  more  than  three,  if  any  one  mn 
to  say, '  On  the  contrary,  tbrec  is  more  than  ten,  and,  to  prove  the  Ind 
of  my  assertion,!  wiU  change  this  rod  into  a  serpent,' and  if  he  wcfctt 
change  it,  my  conviction  of  his  error  would  remain  unshaken.  Hb  at' 
noeuvre  would  only  produce  in  me  admiration  for  his  ability.  I  BbooU 
not  doubt  my  own  knowU«]ge. 

"Then  was  I  coD\'inced  that  knowledge  which  I  did  not  poeBOSiii 
this  manner,  and  respecting  wfa  icTi  I  bad  not  this  certainty,  could  iasp* 
me  with  neither  eoiiUdcuco  nor  assurance;  and  no  knowledge  vitbotf 
assuranoe  deserves  the  name  of  knowledge. 

"  Having  examined  the  state  of  my  own  knowledge,  I  found  it  divafr 
cd  of  all  that  could  be  said  to  have  these  qualities,  unless  perceptioos  ^ 
the  souses  and  irrefragable  principles  were  to  be  considered  such,   t 
then  said  to  myEcllj '  Now,  having  fallen  into  Uiia  despair,  tbe  only  hope 
i:a»tuuiUT  of  actiuiring  incontestable  convielions  is  by  the  peroeptioiH  of 
arui>Mi»M.  jjjQ  senses  and  by  ucoeasaiy  truths.'    Their  cvidonoe  scoud 
to  mo  to  be  indubitable.    I  began,  however,  to  examine  the  ol:>ieote  cf 
sensation  and  speculation,  to  see  if  they  possibly  could  admit  of  doubt 
Then  doubts  crowded  upon  mc  in  Buch  numbers  that  my  iocertitude  be- 
came complete.   Whence  results  the  oonfidenoe  I  have  in  sensible  tbiogs? 
The  Btroiiguit  of  all  our  senses  is  sight;  and  yet,  Icraking  at  a  shadow, 
and  poroeiviug  it  to  be  Gxed  and  immovable,  we  judge  it  to  be  deprived 
of  moToment;  nevertheless,  espcricnoe  toaofaes  us  that,  whon  wo  return 
to  the  same  place  an  hour  after,  the  shadow  is  displaced,  for  it  docs  aol 
vanish  suddeuly,  but  gradually,  little  by  little,  so  as  nevor  to  be  at  ML 
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If  we  look  at  tlie  stars,  they  seem  to  be  as  small  as  moncj-picoca;  but 
PBthematical  proofs  convince  us  that  they  are  Iiirger  than  the  earUi. 
fBbaa  aad  other  things  arc  judged  hy  the  scuscs,  but  rejected  by  reason 
■  fidsG.  1  abandoned  the  soiiics,  therefore,  having  etxn  all  my  confi- 
dence in  their  truth  shaken. 

"'Perhaps,'  said  I,  'there*  Li  no  assurance  but  in  the  notions  ofrctBon, 
iku  is  to  say,  first  principles,  ns  that  ten  is  more  than  three;  the  same 
Aiog  can  not  have  been  created  and  jet  have  existed  from  all  elemi^ ; 
tooist  and  not  to  exiat  nt  the  same  time  is  imposBlble.' 

"Upon  this  the  sensea  replied,  '■  What  aasuiance  have  you  that  your 
CQDfideDCC  in  reason  is  uot  of  the  same  n&turo  as  jour  con6-  cnnsji^hoit; 
denw  in  us?  When  you  relied  on  us,  reason  stepped  in  and  *'"•"»• 
gin  OS  the  lie ;  had  not  reason  been  there,  you  would  have  continued 
tewly  on  us.  "Well,  may  there  not  exist  some  other  judge  superior  to 
iMBOo^who,  if  he  appeared,  would  refute  the  judgments  of  reason  in  the 
Vais  way  thai  reason  n-l'ubcd  uh?  The  non-appearance  of  fiuch  a  judge 
liio  proof  of  hi«  non-cicistcncc.' 

"  I  strove  in  vain  to  answer  Uie  objection,  and  my  difficulties  increased 
nhea  I  came  to  ivlleel  on  sleep.  I  said  to  myself,  '  During  -n«  uiw* 
■leef^  yon  givo  to  visions  a  reality  and  consistence,  and  you  "*"'™*'^ 
We  so  soapidou  of  their  imtruth.  On  awakening,  you  arc  made  awarc 
that  they  were  nothing  but  visions.  What  assurance  have  you  that  all 
jou  icel  and  know  when  you  are  awake  do[«  actUQlly  exist?  It  is  all 
true  as  respects  your  condition  nt  that  moment;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
pcanUe  that  another  condition  should  present  itself  which  should  be  to 
your  awakened  stiitc  that  which  to  your  awakened  state  is  now  to  you 
Bleep;  so  that,  as  respects  this  higher  condition,  your  waking  is  but 
deep.'" 

U  would  not  bo  possible  to  And  in  any  European  work  a  clearer  stato- 
nent  of  tho  skcpUcism  to  which  philosophy  leads  us  than  what  is  thus 
pren  by  this  Arabian.  Indeed,  it  is  not  potaiblc  to  put  tho  argument 
in  a  more  cncctivc  way.  His  perspicuity  is  in  singular  contnuit  with 
the  obscurity  of  many  metaphysical  writers. 

"Bcflccting  on  my  situation,  I  found  myeelf  bomid  to  this  world  by 
ft  llMnutand  ties,  temptations  assailing  me  on  9II  sides.  I  then  examined 
my  actions.  The  bc«t  were  those  relating  to  inBtniction  and  education, 
and  even  there  I  saw  myself  given  up  to  unimportant  sciences,  i„i.ii«ii«i 
all  usclees  in  another  world.  Pclleotiag  on  tho  aim  of  my  '"i-^'- 
leaohing,  I  found  it  was  not  pure  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  I  saw  that 
all  my  efforts  were  directed  toward  the  Bcquisition  of  glory  to  mysclt 
Having,  therefore,  distributed  my  wealth,  I  left  Bagdad  and  retired  into 
Syria,  where  I  remained  two  years  in  solitary  struggle  with  my  soul, 
combating  my  passions,  and  exorcising  myself  in  the  purification  of  my 
heart  and  in  preparation  for  tho  other  world." 
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■  'niis  \b  a  vei^r  beautiful  picture  of  the  menul  struggXca  and  tbtifr 
tions  of  a  truthful  and  eamcBt  man.  In  all  this  ibc  Christian  ptiilsn- 
pber  can  fiymp.iti)i7.u  nith  tbo  devout  Mobammedan.  After  all,^^ 
ai-e  not  vciy  far  apart.  Algazzali  is  uot  t^u  only  one  to  irliom  ioeti 
thoughts  have  occurred,  but  he  bus  found  worda  to  tell  hia  expurieoee 
better  than  any  other  inan.  And  what  is  the  conclusiou  at  vhidiln 
4i,„^i.,  anivea?  The  Ufc  of  man,  he  says,  ia  marked  by  three  lUpi: 
■ffaofnuuL  mije  ^nst^  or  infantile  Btage,ia  that  of  pure  eensabon;  UnM- 
ond,  which  begins  at  the  age  of  seven,  is  that  of  understanding;  thetUii 
is  that  of  reason,  by  means  of  which  the  intcUea  pcrc«irc3  the  SMessuf, 
the  possible,  the  absolute,  and  all  those  higher  objects  which  tranioend 
the  undcrgtaiiding.  But  after  this  there  is  a  fourth  stage,  when  aaodMr 
eye  is  opened,  by  which  man  perceives  things  hidden  from  otkcn— pv- 
ocircs  all  that  will  be — perceives  tbo  things  that  escape  tbo  pcroepliqOi 
of  reason,  aa  Hm  objects  of  reason  escape  the  underetanding,  and  « Ai 
objects  of  the  understanding  escape  the  sensitive  fiwulty,  Thi«  i 
prophetism."  Algitxmli  thus  finds  a  philosophical  basis  for  th«)  lulsaf 
life,  and  reconciles  religion  and  philosophy. 

And  now  I  have  to  turn  from  Arabian  ctvibzed  life,  its  Bd«HQ,i> 
philosophy,  to  another,  a  repulsive  state  of  things.  With  reluctanotl 
oome  back  to  the  Imlia.n  system,  dealing  the  holy  name  of  religion  «ilk 
its  intrigues,  its  bloodshed,  its  oppression  of  human  thought,  its  hand 
of  intellectnal  adv-incement.  Especially  I  have  now  to  direct  attcalioB 
Bi|iM||niatiiiaop-  to  two  couiitrics,  thc  ficx'THes  of  important  cvonta — couuBiV 
Miut  laiiaMM*.'  in  which  thc  Mohammedan  inflaences  began  to  take  eJleGi 
and  to  press  upon  Rome.    These  are  the  South  of  Pranoe  and  Siojlr* 

Innocent  ITI.  had  boen  elected  pope  at  the  early  ago  of  tbirty-ssvai 
years,  A.D.  1198.  The  papal  power  had  reached  its  cnlminating  pcank 
The  weapons  of  the  Church  bad  attained  their  ntmoat  force.  In  Itatj, 
in  Germany,  in  France  and  England,  interdicts  and  c:iC(»nmtmicAtiou 
vindicated  the  pontifical  authority,  as  in  the  cases  of  thc  Duko  of  Ravea- 
na,lhe  Emperor  Oi.ho,  Phibp  Augustas  of  France,  King  John  of  Kd- 
gland.  In  each  of  these  cases  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  sustaining  greit 
'moral  principles  or  thc  rights  of  humanity  that  thc  thunder  was  lamidb* 
cd — it  was  in  behalf  of  temporarj-  |)olitical  intercsta ;  interests  tha^in 
Germany,  were  sustained  at  the  cost  of  a  long  war,  and  cemented  hy  as- 
tMotmntoti  BrL'wination  ;  in  Fmnce,  strcngthcnod  bv  the  well*tried  device 
nuN.  vl  ao  mt<>rventinn  m  a  matrimonial  broii — the  domestic  Qvar< 

rcl  of  thc  king  and  queen  about  Agnes  of  Meran.  "  Ah  I  happy  Sal*> 
din!"  said  the  ineulted  Philip,  when  bin  kingdom  was  put  under  intet< 
diet;  "he  has  no  pope  above  him.    I  too  will  turn  Miihammedao." 

So,  likewise,  in  Spain,  Innocent  interfered  in  thc  matrimonial  life  of 
the  EZing  of  Leon.    The  venality  of  the  papal  gorenunflB 
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via  in  cTcry  dirootion  Hl    Portugal  luid  already  been  ad-  )„t:f*t.uj 
vtnwd  to  Uiy  dignitj  of  a  kingdom  on  payment  o!  an  annual  ^'^''w^ 
(ribate  to  Rome.    TIiu  King  of  Aragon  bold  his  kingdom  as  feudatoiy 
the  pope 

In  England,  Innocent's  inlerfcreDce  aaaamed  a  different  aspect    n» 

Qm]tU.-d  to  BsenTi  bis  control  OTcr  Ibo  Cbarcb  in  epite  of  inrniiwiic  «o 

king,  and  put  tbo  nation  under  interdict  bccauso  John  cwtT 

rouW  not  pcnnit  Stephen  Langton  to  bo  Archbishop  of  Cantorbnry. 

.  WW  utterly  impoissibla  that  affairs  could  go  on  with  such  an  empire 

lin  an  empire.    For  hia  contttmacy,  John  was  excommunicated ;  but, 

an  lio  vap^,  be  defied  his  pimiahmciil  for  four  yc&iz.     Hereupon  his 

gevts  vrcrv  released  from  tbcir  allcgiaQce,  and  bta  kingdom  ofTcrcd  lo 

'ono  vfho  would  conquer  it    In  his  extremity,  the  King  of  England 

id  to  have  aent  a  mesenger  to  the  Emir  Al  Uouenim,  oHuring  to 

bocooie  a  MoIi&mmed:io.    The  religioua  sentiment  vaa  then  no  higher 

him  than  it  was,  under  a  like  provocation,  in  the  King  of  France, 

rboeo  thoughts  turned  in  the  same  direction.    But,  pressed  irreaistibly 

'  IniKKcnt,  John  was  compelled  to  surrender  bis  realm,  agreeing  to  pay 

the  pope,  in  addition  to  Petur's  p«no?^  1000  marks  a  year  as  a  token 

rvamlsge.   When  the  prehitcs  whom  lie  had  rofuscd  or  exiled  return- 

,  ho  iraa  oompollcd  to  receive  them  on  his  knees — huiniii&tioDS  which 

tha  iodigDation  of  the  stout  Knglish  barons,  and  gave  strength 

novemenis  n-blch  ended  in  extorting  Magna  Charta.    Never, 

Bvor,  vas  Innocent  more  mistaken  than  in  the  cbaractor  of  Stephen 

agton.     John  bad,  a  second  time,  formally  surrendered  his  realm  to 

I  pope,  and  dona  homage  to  the  legate  for  it;  but  Stephen  Langton 

ynB  the  first — at  a  meeting  of  tlic  chicfe  of  the  revolt  agaiost  the  Ldng, 

bald  in  London,  Augnrt  2oth,  1213— to  suggest  that  they  should  demand 

1  jcncwal  of  the  cliarter  of  Ilenry  J.   From,  this  Buggestiou  MagnaChana 

inatcd.    Among  tho  miiaclcs  of  tjic  age,  he  was  tbo  greaust  miracle 

;  hh  pauiotism  wna  stronger  than  his  profesaon.    The  Trratb  of 

jntill'  knew  no  bounds  vhen  be  learned  that  the  G  reat  Charter  had 

bocD  conceded.    In  his  bull,  be  denounced  it  as  bosc  and  ignominious; 

anathematised  the  king  If  he  observed  it ;  ho  declared  it  null  and 

a.    It  was  not  the  policy  of  tho  Roman  court  to  permit  so  much  as 

I  beginnings  of  such  freedom.     The  appointment  of  Simon  Langton 

the  archbishopric  of  York  was  annulled.    One  J>c  Gray  waa  subeti- 

jtorl  for  Iiim.    It  illustrated  the  simony  into  which  the  pq>al  govern- 

!  fidlon,  that  Dc  Gray  had  become,  in  these  transactions,  indebt- 

....iikQ|M'^0,OOO.    In  fact,  through  the  operation  of  the  CrusadeH,  all 

Boropc  waa  tributary  to  the  pope.     He  bad  his  liscal  agents  tim  »f^^ 

PTC ry  metropol is ;  his  traveling  on<«wand<;rini?m  all  ilircc-  ii>*t«>uuT, 

Kon»,in  every  eoimtry,  raising  revenue  by  the  sale  of  diqjensaiioas  for 

all  kindu  o'f  oHenses,  real  and  flotitious — ^looney  &r  the  salo  of  appoint- 
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menUi,  litfrb  and  low — a  Biendy  drain  of  monej-  from  every  realm,  fiftjr 
yixim  af^cT  the  tiiiie  of  which  we  arc  speaking,  l<obertGrostele,tbeBi^ 
op  of  Lincoln  and  friend  of  Roger  Bacos,  caused  to  be  asccrtabed  llw 
amount  received  by  foreign  ccclcsia£tic3  in  England.  He  foaod  iitobi 
tbxicc  the  income  of  the  king  lilisseir.  This  was  on  the  oocosioa  of  b* 
nooent  IV.  demnmling  provi.iion  to  be  made  for  three  hundred  additiOBil 
Italian  clergy  by  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  one  of  bia  Depltews— 
a  mere  boy — should  ha%-c  a  atal!  in  Lincoln  cathedral. 

VTbilo  thua  Innocent  III.  was  interfering  and  intrigoing  wilb  cvoty 
ootut,  and  laying  every  people  under  tribnte,  be  did  not  for  a  mooHSt 
OMdiofofEa.  pormit  his  attention,  to  bo  diverted  fcoto  the  Cnisada,llw 
SII*di!!""*"  singular  advantages  of  wbieb  to  the  papocy  bad  now  }jt&ni 
fully  discovered.  They  had  given  to  the  pope  a  suzerainty  in  Eonqte^ 
the  control  of  its  military  aa  vrcU  as  its  monetary  rcaourocs.  Not  Uat 
man  like  Innocent  could  permit  himself  lo  be  deluded  by  any  hopes  of 
eventual  sucecsa.  The  Crusades  must  inevitably  prove,  so  &r  as  their 
avowed  object  was  concemed,  n  failure.  The  Christian  inliabitanEB  of 
Paleatine  were  degraded  and  demoralized  beyond  doicrjption.  Tbof 
ranks  were  thinned  by  apostai^y  to  MobammedaDiam.  In  Europe^  not 
only  had  the  laity  begun  to  diecorer  that  the  money  provided  for  tin 
wars  in  the  Holy  Land  was  diverted  from  its  purpose,  and,  in  somois- 
explicable  manner,  found  ita  way  into  Italy — even  tbo  clergy  «ouU  oBl 
conceal  their  auspidona  that  the  proclaoiauon  of  a  crusade  was  vutdj 
the  preparation  for  a  swindle.  Nevertheless,  Innocent  pressed  tomoH 
bis  schemea,  goading  on  Christendom  by  throning  into  its  &oe  lbs 
taunts  of  the  Saracen*  "  Wberr,"  they  say,  "  is  your  God,  who  can  nol 
deliver  you  out  of  our  hands  ?  Behold !  we  have  defiled  your  sanctt* 
riea;  we  have  stretched  forth  our  arm ;  wc  have  taken  at  the  fint » 
sault,  we  hold  in  despite  of  you,  those  your  desirable  pl.ices,  where  yow 
Buperstition  bad  Its  beginning.  WTjcra  is  your  God  ?  Let  him  arise  lol 
protect  you  and  himself."  "  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  save  thyself  3 
thou  canst ;  redeem  the  land  of  thy  birth  from  our  bonds.  Restore  thj 
crow,  that  we  bavo  taken,  to  the  worshipers  of  the  Cross."  "With  gnat 
difficulty,  however,  Innocent  succeeded  in  preparing  the  fourth  enwds^ 
A.D.  1202.  The  Venetians  consented  to  furnish  a  fleet  of  transportSL 
But  the  ejpedition  was  quickly  diverted  from  its  true  purpose ;  the  Ve- 
BCUans  employing  the  CrusadcrM  for  the  capture  of  Zara  from  the  King 
of  Uuagaiy.  Still  worse,  and  shameful  to  be  said — ^portly  from  the  lart 
of  plunder,  and  partly  through  ecclesia-'tical  machinations — it  again  tun- 
Tbamadab  cd  aside  for  an  attack  upon  Constantinople,  and  took  that  city 
Euuii'.^l*  V  »torm,  A.D.  1204,  thereby  esiablisbing  Latin  Christianity 
••'"''~**      in  the  Eastern  Tf  but,  alaa !  with  bloodshed,  rape^ 

and  fire.    On  the  more  houses  were  burned  than 

could  bo  found  i  cities  In  France.    Breo  Chria- 
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liidtoTioQS  oomporo  with  sbfimc  tho  storming  of  Coa-  «Mkoru>ttuj- 
"^Stantinople  by  tlic  Cftiholica  with  the  capture  of  JcniBalem  ^ ''"  c«*«u». 
by  Saiodin.     Pope  Iimoc^nt  himself  was  oompcllcd  to  protest  agaiost 
Bonnitiee  that  b^  outrun  his  intcntionn.    lie  nays:  "They  practiced 
fornications,  i^iccsts,  adulteiics  in  the  sight  of  men.    Tbcy  abandoned 
ruus  und  virgtoB,  oooworatod  to  God,  to  the  lewdness  of  gruoms. 
my  lifted  their  baiula  against  tb«  treasures  of  the  churches — what  is 
'  more  bt'inoui;,  tho  very  consucrated  veaseU — tearing  the  tablets  ofnilvcr 
fiom  the  very  altars,  breaking  in  pieoea  the  moet  sacred  things,  carrying 
'oros&CB  and  relics."    In  St  Sophia,  the  eitvcr  Wiis  stripjied  from  tbu 
ilpit;  an  exquisite  aod  highly-prized  table  of  oblation  waa  broken  to 
ibe  sacred  chnlicca  were  turned  into  drinking-cups;  the  gold 
ringe  wna  ripjied  off  tlie  veil  of  the  sanctuary.     Asses  and  horses  were 
into  the  churches  to  carry  off  the  spoil.     A  prostitute  mounted  the 
iarcfa'ii  throne,  and  sang,  with  indecent  gesftrcit,  a  ribald  song.    The 
I  of  the  emperors  were  rifled ;  and  the  CyjuiQtiaca  saw,  at  occo  with 
lent  and  anguish, the  corpse  of  Justirirm — which  oven  decay  and 
jlTefnotion  Imd  for  ax  oonturics  spared  iu  bia  tomb— exposed  to  the 
'violniion  of  a  mob.     It  bad  been  niiderstood  among  those  who  loati- 
itetl  theee  atrocioas  proccctlings  that  the  relics  were  to  be  brought 
iU>  A  common  stock  and  equitably  divided  among  tho  oonqocrois ;  but 
Feaeh  ecclesiastic  seized  and  secreted  whatever  he  could.    The  idolatrous 
mate  of  the  Eaalem  Cbun^h  is  iltustnited  by  some  of  these  ret-  Tb«rtii« 
las.    Thus  the  Abbot  Martin  obtained  for  his  monastery  in  Al-  **■*  "^^^ 
aoce  the  following  inestimable  articles:  1.  A  spot  of  the  blood  of  ourSa- 
yior;  2.  A  piece  of  the  true  cross;  8.  The  arm  of  the  Apoallo  Jaroca; 
4,  Fnrt  of  the  skeleton  of  John  the  Baptist ;  0. — I  hesitate  to  write  such 
blanphptny — "A  bottle  of  tho  milk  of  the  Mother  of  Godl*"     In  con- 
trast with  the  treasures  thus  acquired  may  be  set  relics  of  a  very  differ- 
enl  kind,  the  remains  of  ancient  art  which  Uicy  dtrstroycd ;  .^  mntoof 
1.  The  broniw  charioteers  from  the  Hippodrome ;  2.  The  she-  "•  *■*»»"*■ 
wolf  suckling  Romulus  and  R*)m«a;  8.  A  group  of  a  Sphinx,  river- 
arse,  and  crocodile ;  4.  An  eagle  tearing  a  seqient ;  5.  An  ass  and  his 
Jdrirer,  originally  cast  by  Augustus  in  memory  of  the  victory  of  AcUum; 
|(|L  A  Bellcropbon  and  Pegasus;  7.  A  bronze  obelisk;  8.  Paris  present^ 
log  the  opple  to  Venus ;  9.  An  exquisite  statue  of  Ilcleit ;  10.  The  Her- 
eolvs  of  Lysippus;  11.  A  Juno,  formerly  taken  from  the  temple  at  S«- 
moci.    The  bmnzcs  were  melted  into  coin,  and  thousands  of  manuscripts 
and  parchments  were  burned.    From  that  time  tho  works  of  many  au- 
(nont  authors  disappeared  altogether. 

I    WiUi  well-diasomblcd  regret,  Innocent  took  the  rvew  order  of  things 
in  the  city  of  Constantinople  under  hi-  '■'<-^n.    The  nishop  ofRome 

at  last  appMntcd  ihc  Biahop  of  Ctm.-i  ^    ■.     The  acknowledgment 

'  papal  itupremui^  was  complete.    Home  and  Yentce  divided  between 
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It*  iroi«  BTia    tbem  the  lU-gotten  gains  of  tbcir  undertaking.    If  any  liiBg 
tb>  ipou  liau  b(x:n  waating  to  open  tuc  cyt»  of  hurupe,  surcljr  nu 

bod  thus  occurred  should  bare  be^u  enough.    The  pope  and  the  d:ga 
— the  trader  in  human  credulity  and  the  trader  of  the  Adriatto— lad 
afa&Ted  the  spoila  of  a  crusodo  meant  by  religious  mon  for  the  relkfaf 
WxtoorMtcM^  t^*  Holy  Land.     The  bronze  boraes,  once  brought  bjrAn- 
tMtaVwtot.      gugtus  fix>in  Aloxandrio,  afler  his  victory  over  Antony, Mid 
transferred  from  Itoms  to  Conatuntinoplu  by  its  founder,  were  set  befolfi 
tbo  Church  of  Su  Mark.    They  ^erc  the  outward  and  visible  9^ of  It 
leas  obvious  event  thnt  was  taking  place.    Fur  to  Venice  was  braujhc  ft 
residue  of  the  literary  treasures  that  had  escaped  the  iiro  and  lli«  6^ 
atroyer;  and  while  her  comrades  in  the  outrage  were  satisfied,  to  llietr 
ignorauce,  with  fictitious  relics,  she  took  [josfleBsion  of  the  poorretanat 
of  the  gloiious  Tvorks  of  art,  of  ietters,  and  of  ecicnoa    Throngb  tbeSB 
was  hastened  the  intellectual  progress  of  tbo  Wcsc 

So  foil  Coofltaatiuople,  and  ftU  by  the  parricidal  banda  of  ChnsduBi 
The  days  of  retribution  for  tbe  curse  she  bad  inflicted  on  Western  driJ* 
no  puDitb.  ization  were  now  approaching.  In  these  events  she  leodTod 
lununapia,  a  first  installment  of  her  puniahmcnt.  Three  hundred  jma 
before,  the  hifitoriuu  Luitpmnd,  who  was  sent  by  the  EmjHiror  Otbol 
to  the  court  of  Kiccphorus  Phocns,  says  of  bor,  speaking  as  an  cye-wi* 
ness,  "  Tbsit  city,  once  so  wealthy,  so  fiouriahing,  is  now  fainished,  tyinfi 
perjured,  deceitful,  rapacious, greedy ,  niggardly,  vningloriou&i''  nndsinco 
Luitprand^s  time  she  bad  been  pursuing  a  downward  career.  It  ro^ 
Lave  been  oxpecUMl  that  Iho  conccntraUon  of  all  tbe  litcrajy  and  adtft* 
tifio  treasures  of  the  Koman  empire  in  Coustantiiioplc  should  bnvd  fffU 
nsa  to  great  mental  vigor — that  to  Europe  she  woiUd  have  beeti  a  bril- 
liant focus  of  light.  But  when  tho  works  on  jurisprudence  by  Tiibft- 
Thi  iitM«iT  nian,  under  Justinian,  have  been  mentioned,  wliat  is  there  tint 


ofUiHEUr- 


remains : 


There  is  Stcphanus,  the  grammarian,  who  wrote  % 
dictionary,  and  Procopius,  the  hisborian,  who  was  secretary  to  Bclisattw 
in  bis  campaigns.  There  is  then  a  long  interval  almost  without  a.  lite^ 
ary  name,  to  Theopbylact  Simooatta,  and  to  tho  Ladder  of  Paradise  of 
John  Cliumeus.  Tho  mental  excitoment  of  the  iconoclastio  dispute  pie- 
sents  us  with  John  of  Damascus;  and  the  ninth  oontnry,  the  Mynobib* 
Hon  and  Komacanon  of  Photiua.  Then  follows  Con.st,nntine  Porphytfr 
genittia,  vainly  and  voluminously  composing ;  and  Basil  II.  doubtleB 
truly  expresses  the  opinion  of  tho  time,  as  he  certainly  docs  tbo  vcnUct 
of  posterity  as  regards  the  works  of  his  cotintry.when  he  says  that  learn- 
ing is  useless  and  unprofitable  lumber.  Tbe  Aleximl  of  Anna  Comoe- 
na,  and  tho  history  of  ByKantine  affaire  by  Nicepbonis  Bryennius,  baid* 
ly  redeem  their  age.  This  baneoneas  and  worth!  easness  was  the  effect 
of  the  system  introduced  by  Constantino  tbo  Great.  The  long  lino  of 
emperors  had  been  consistent  in  one  policy — the  repression  or  exptUsioit 
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of  pbilosopliy ;  and  yi;l  a  id  the  unifonn  testimony  oftbow  ages  that 
flia  I'iasterti  coDveute  were  full  of  secret  Plaloiiism — that,  in  steiilth,  ibe 
doctrinoA  of  Plaio  were  Ireasui-ed  up  in  the  ccih  of  Astatic  monVs.  The 
Bjaantinca  bad  posBeaaed  to  art  and  letters  all  ihe  best  models  in  tbo 
world,  jct  in  a  lliousaiid  ycara  ibey  never  produced  one  original.  Mil- 
lions of  Greeks  never  advanced  one  step  iu  philosophy  or  Hcienco — never 
inado  a  single  praciiail  dLwovcrj-,  composed  no  poem,  no  Iragetly  worth 
peniBftl.  The  spirit  of  th«r  suporiiciaJ  litcniturc — if  literature  ii  cmi  be 
called — ia  well  shadowed  forth  in  the  story  of  the  patriarch  I'botiuB,  who 
oomposxl  at  Bagdaxl,  nt  a  distance  from  bis  library,  an  .iDnlysia  of  280 
works  he  bad  formerly  read.  The  Dual  ago  of  the  city  was  gigualized 
by  the  IJanrlamite  controversy  respecting  the  niysierious  light  tw  *)ini^ 
of  Mount  Tbabur — the  possibility  of  producing  abeatiHc  vis-  uipunMk. 
ioo,  Odd  of  demonstrating,  by  an  uoccasing  inspection  of  the  navel  lot 
dayn  and  nights  together,  the  existence  of  two  cteroal  principles,  a  vim- 
h\v  and  an  invisible  God  1 

What  was  it  that  prodaced  tbb  barrennciw,  this  intellectual  degrada' 
lion  in  Ck>n&tantiiiople ?  Tbo  tyroooy  of  Theology  over  G>.i>M«faaute 
Tliougbt. 

But  with  the  capture  of  CoQStoDtiaople  by  tbo  Latimi  other  iroportant 
events  were  occurring.    Every  where  an  intolerance  of  papal  u„^  ^^^ 
power  was  engendering.     The  monasteries  became  infected,  ■"*•'"«■- 
and  oven  from  the  holy  lips  of  monks  words  of  ominous  import  might 
bo  heard.   In  the  South  of  France  the  intellMtual  InEurrection  Qrst  took 
form.    There  the  influence  oftlie  Mohammedans  and  Jews  beyond  the 
Pyrenees  becan  to  tnamfatt  itself.     The  soncs  of  callantTr;  spnaa <t aur 
'  tcnsonit,  or  poetical  contests  ol  tTunstrcis;  satires  of  gay  den-  Bi«tu. 
onoc;  rivalry  in  praiw  of  llio  ladies;  lays,  serenades,  pastourcllcs,  re- 
I  dondce,  enoh  ns  bad  already  drawn  forth  the  condcmnalion  of  the  sedate 
"Muwoluicn  of  Cordova,  had  giadually  spread  through  Sjrain  and  found 
a  congenial  welcome  in  France.    Tlie  Troubadoara  were  singing  in  the 
laogue  d'Oc  in  the  sonth,  and  the  Trouv<5rra  iu  the  langue  t^  Tmih^tnM 

td'O'd  iu  the  north.    Thence  the  merry  epidemic  spread  to  '°*  ""^^ST 
Sicily  and  Italy.    Men  felt  that  a  relief  from  the  grim  ecclesiastic  was 
coming.    Kings,  dukes,  counts,  knights,  prided  themselves  on  th«r  gen- 
tle proweaa.    The  humblev  mmstnds  found  patronage  among  ladies  and 
at  courts;  sly  satires  against  the  prieela,  and  amorous  ditties,  secured 
them  a  welcome  among  tlie  populac*-'.    When  the  poet  was  deiRdenl  in 
TO)Cc,ajon^curwvnt  with  him  losing;  and  oAen  there  was  added  the 
plcfliuit  accompaniiQeiit  of  a  mosicQl  instrument    Tbo  Proven^  or 
laoguo  d'Oo  wna  tlius  widely  dlAused ;  it  served  the  purposes  of  those 
ij^unaoqtiaiiited  with  Latin,  and  gave  the  Italians  a  model  for  thought  and 
^■renddcation,  to  Europe  the  germs  of  many  of  its  future  melodies.    While 
i^the  young  were  singing,  the  old  were  thinking ;  while  the  gay  were  car- 
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ried  avay  with  romance ;  the  grave  wcTo  tailing  into  heresy.  Bu^tflH 
uannKini:  cf  ^'^  ^^^  iufiliiicLs  aiid  imditiona,  iho  Church  had  shown  h«f 
tutuMoritanu.  (Ictcrmimilion  to  deal  rigorously  with  all  such  movemuat 
Already,  A.D.  IIS-I,  PcUt  dc  Brucys  had  bwn  burnctl  in  LaDgrr- 

dcnying  infuot  1>aptiiUD,  the  worship  of  the  cro&»,  luid  traiiaubstu; 

Alrea'ly  neniy  the  Doacon,  the  diaciple  of  Peter,  had  been  disposed  of 
by  St.  BemarJ.     Already  the  valleys  of  Piodmout  were  Tull  ofWid- 
denseB.    Already  the  Poor  Mea  of  Lyons  were  proclaiming  the  portet 
tous  doctrine  that  tho  sanctity  ofa  priest  lay  not  in  hia  ofiice,  but  io  the 
manner  of  his  life.     They  dvnuuncud  thu  wi^ltb  of  ibo  Church,  and  the 
iDtcrtninghng  of  bishops  in  bloodshed  nad  war;  they  d«m0d  tiaonV 
stttniiiition,  invocntioa  of  saints,  purgatory,  and  especially  directed  (bell 
hatred  against  the  sale  of  indtilgeiicea  for  sin.    The  ricli  cities  ofLoogi^ 
doc  were  full  of  mislx'licvers.     They  were  given  up  to  poetry,  posit, 
dancing.    Their  people,  numbers  of  whom  hftd  been  iu  the  CruMikew 
in  Spain,  had  eeea  the  Saracens.    Admiration  had  taken  the  pUoe  t£ 
detostaUoQ.    Amid  shoute  of  laughter,  tbo  Troubadours  went  tlmo^ 
iho  land,  wagging  tbcir  heads,  and  slyly  winking  their  cyos,  and  sow- 
ing derisive  songa  about  the  amoars  of  the  pi-io^-ts,  and  amply  earaixg 
donunciatioDS  as  lewd  blasphemers  and  atheistd.    IIcic  was  a  sUitod 
imMNLi  m.  things  demand  ing  tlic  attcntioii  of  InnoccnL    The  methods  l» 
filpwid'tf  tool^  for  it3  correction  have  haudcd  his  namo  down  v>  tli«  buI- 
'*•'■■        cdiotions  of  posKsrity.    He  dispatched  a  missive  to  the  Cottot 
of  Toulouse — who  already  lay  under  excommunication  for  alleged  inio- 
meddling  with  the  righto  of  the  clergy — charging  him  with  Lorborii^ 
bcretica  and  giving  oflicca  of  emolument  to  Jews.    The  count  waa  a  mU. 
of  gay  life,  having,  in  cmuIatiouofBome  of  Ids  neighbors  across  thoPjT 
enees,  not  less  than  throo  wives.    His  oSonscs  of  that  kind  wcn^hov- 
ever,  eclipsed  by  those  with  which  ho  waa  now  formally  charged.    Ix 
chanced  thai,  ia  tho  ensuing  disputes,  the  pope's  legate  was  murdered 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Raymond  waa  concerned  in  the  crime. 
But  the  indignant  pope  held  him  responsible;  instantly  ordered  to  be 
published  iu  al!  directions  his  excommunication,  and  colled  upon  West 
Ba  intciainu  k  cm  Christendom  to  engage  in  a  crasado  against  him,  ofSa- 
Ital^'i^*"  'ig.t*'  whoever  chose  to  take  them,  the  wealth  aad  poaM- 
'^''"**'        siona  of  the  offender.    So  thoroughly  was  he  seconded  by 
the  preaching  of  the  monks,  that  half  a  million  of  men,  it  ia  affirmed, 
took  up  arms. 

For  the  count  there  remained  nothing  but  to  Bubmit.  lie  surrondBiv 
ux  ducipuiM  C(I  up  his  strong  phiccs,  was  compcJlod  to  acknowledge  tlM 
'''*■  crimes  alleged  against  him,  and  the  justice  of  his  punisbmeaU 

Ho  swore  that  he  would  no  longer  protect  heretics.  Stripped  naked  to 
his  middle,  with  a  rope  round  h  is  neck,  he  wat;  led  to  the  altar,  and  then 
scourged.    But  the  immense  armv  that  bad  assembled  w-is  not  to  be  sot* 


'"dtBBe  indicttona  on  an  indivndual,  tbougli  tlie  pope  miglit  be. 
haS  oomo  for  blood  and  plunder,  and  blood  and  pluudcr  they 
inusb  liavL'.  Tbeu  foltowcd  such  scenes  of  honor  as  the  suit  bad  Dcrcr 
looked  on  before.  The  artuy'\ras  officered  bj  !Romai)  and  French  prel- 
AWfi ;  bishops  wore  its  generals,  on  archdeacon  its  cogiaeer.  It  VM  the 
Abbot  AtqoM,  the  Icgmo  of  tbo  pope,  who,  at  the  capture  of  jukmmm  «<  a* 
BeaeiB,  was  inquired  of  by  n  soldier,  more  merciful  or  more  seuui  »r  FnoM.' 
iimrj  of  murder  than  himself,  bow  he  sbould  distinguiBh  and  save  the 
Cotbolio  Etom  the  heretic  "  Kill  thorn,  al],"  bo  exclaimed ;  "  God  will 
know  bis  own."  At  the  Cluirch  of  St  Mary  Magilalenc  7000  pcrsoHB 
were  massacretl,  the  infuriated  Croaadure  being  excited  to  madiicEs  by 
the  wicked  asteitioa  thai  these  wretches  had  bccu  guilty  of  the  blasphemy 
of  saying,  in  their  meiriiuent,  "S.  Mariam  Magdalenam  fuitssc  concubi- 
iiatii  Chmti."  It  was  of  no  use  for  tbcm  to  protest  their  iunoocncc.  In 
the  town  twenty  tboosand  were  slaaghtcK-d,  and  the  place  then  fired,  to 
bo  left  a  monument  of  pnpol  vengeance.  At  the  mossacre  of  Lavaur 
400  people  were  burned  in  one  pile;  it  is  remarked  that  "  ihey  made  a 
wondcrl'ul  blaze,  and  went  to  bum  ererlastingly  in  hell."  I^ngoage 
has  no  poweis  to  express  the  atrocities  that  took  place  at  tbo  capture  of 
the  diderent  towoa.  EccleBiastieal  Tengeanco  rioted  in  luxary.  The 
noil  was  Bleeped  in  the  blood  of  men — the  air  polluted  by  their  burning. 
From  the  reck  of  murdered  women,  mutilated  children,  and  blasted  cit- 
icB,  the  Inqui«tion,  tliat  infernal  institution,  arose.  Its  pro-  i„,ii,„d^  ,f a,, 
jectora  intended  it  not  only  to  put  an  end  to  public  teach-  ''^'^'«- 
ing. but  even  to  private  thought.  .In  the  midst  of  tbcso  awful  eventd, 
Innocent  was  called  to  anotber  tribunal  to  render  his  account.  He  died 
A.D.  1210. 
^  It  was  during  tbo  pontificate  oftbis  great  criminal  that  the  mendicant 
Bordera  wore  cstabliflhcd.  The  courac  of  ages  bod  brought  R^uubbnuDi  <( 
Hjta  uninlclligibility  into  public  worship.  The  old  dialects  »•«««««■«*» 
fqud  become  obsolete ;  new  languages  were  forming.  Among  thoea  dasB- 
es,  daily  increasing  in  nnmber,  whose  minds  were  awakening,  an  earnest 

»<lc»re  for  itisiruetiou  was  aiiaing.  HuItitadoB  were  crowding  to  hear 
pbiloeophical  diecourses  in  the  unireisitics,  and  hcrcay  was  spreading 
very  ^t.  Bat  tt  was  far  from  being  confined  to  the  intelligent.  The 
lower  orders  furnished  beretics  and  fannlica  too.  To  antagonize  the  la- 
bora  of  these  zealots — who,  if  they  bad  been  permitted  to  go  onuncheck- 
Bed,  would  quickly  have  disseminated  their  doctrines  through  all  classes 
ofi-^..  '<i?  Dominican  and  Franciflcon  order*  were  founded.    They 

wcr iptcxl  to  their  duty.    It  was  their  bostnesa  to  mOTe  among 

Blho  people,  preaching  to  tljcm,  in  their  own  tongue,  wberover  an  audi- 

Henoo  could  be  collected.    The  scandal  under  which  tbc  Cbuich  was  la- 

Hboring  becaoM  of  ber  wealth  could  not  apply  to  these,  who  lived  by 

begging  alnuL    Thar  funotjon  waa  not  to  aecuro  their  own  salvation, 

but  that  of  ftlltcr  men.  ^ 
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St  Dominic  was  bom  A.D.1170.    Ilia  birth  and  life  were 
BiDnniBiA  with  the  oustomary  piodigicd.    Miraolca  aud  wuniL:.  ..... 

necessary  for  any  tbuig  to  make  a  acnsatioa  in  tbe  West.  If  tis  m 
not  on  uamacuUite  conception,  be  was  free  from  origiiul  sin.  Ilemi 
regarded  as  tbe  adopted  sou  of  the  Virgin ;  souie  were  erea  disposeila 
assigtbhim  a  bigber  dignity  than  that  He  began  bis  opcnitjous  in  Uih 
guedoc ;  but,  as  the  prospect  opened  out  before  liim,  be  removed  bnm 
tbal  unpromising  region  to  Konie,  the  necessary  centre  of  all  such  a- 
dertaldngs  as  bis.  Ucro  ho  perfected  Lis  organization ;  insiibaud  In 
friars,  nuns,  and  tcrtitiries ;  and  consolidated  his  pretensions  bj*  the  work- 
ing of  many  ntiractcs.  He  exorciiied  three  matrons,  from  whom  SitIB 
iaued  forth  under  the  form  of  a  great  black  cut,  which  ran  upabetkife 
and  vanidbed.  Abcautiful  mm  rt^olved  to  JettreltcrconveuL  Hnppo- 
ing  to  blow  her  no:^,  it  dropped  off  into  her  handkerchief ;  bul,  it  Ac 
fer^'cat  prayer  of  St  Dominic,  it  was  replaced,  and  in  gratitude,  tempori 
by  feiir,  she  remained.  St  Dominic  eoiild  also  raise  the  dead.  Sn» 
tbtjless,  be  died  A.D.  1221,  having  worthily  obtained  ihe  title  of  the  hofB- 
er  and  slayer  of  berctiea  To  him  has  been  attriliuted  the  gloiyorlk 
iorime  of  being  the  inventor  of  '  the  Holy  Inquisition.'  In  a  vwy  b» 
years  his  order  boasted  of  nearly  500  monasteries,  scattered  ovctBfr 
rope,  Asia,  Africa. 

St  Francis,  the  compeer  of  St  Dominic:,  waa  bom  A.D.  1182.    ffafcl- 
M.  Fnneu.  lowcra  delighted  to  point  out,  as  it  would  seem  not  withD^ni^ 
reverence,  a  resemblance  Ui  tlic  incideiit.s  that  occurred  at  the  Iwrthflf 
our  Lord.    A  prophetess  foretold  itj  he  was  born  in  a  stable;  anfcb 
fiUDg  forth  peace  aud  good-will  in  the  air;  one,  under  the  fbnn  of  StaMODt 
bore  him  to  bu]>tJ3m.    In  early  life  he  saw  visions  and  bccomo  ecsWit 
His  father,.Pcter  Bemardini,  a  respectable  tradesmtin,  endeavored  to  » 
strain  bis  eccentridties,  at  first  by  persuasioQ,  but  eventually  more  fiiiQ- 
bly,  appealing  for  assistance  to  the  bishop,  to  prc\'ent  the  yoimg  «■ 
tbusiojtt  from  squandering  hin  means  in  alms  to  the  poor.     On  that  fanfr 
tionarj's  gently  remonstrating,  and  pointing  out  to  Francis  bis  filial  obfi- 
gatioiki,  be  stripped  himsclfnakcd  before  the  people,  exclaiming,  "PcW 
Bemardini  was  my  father;  I  have  now  but  one  Father,  ho  tbal  ta  in 
heaven."    At  this  affectiag  renundation  of  all  earthly  po»e«onii  aad 
earthly  ties,  Ibose  present  buret  into  tears,  and  the  good  bishop  thnw 
his  own  mantle  over  him.    When  a  man  bos  come  to  this  pass,  there  is 
nothing  lie  can  not  accomplish. 

It  is  related  that,  when  application  was  first  made  to  Innocent  to  on- 
AaiiMtMitei  (f  thorize  the  order,  he  refused ;  but,  very  soon  recognizing  (h>i 
*"""**"*■      advantages  that  would  accrue,  be  gave  it  his  hearty 
age.    So  nijnd  was  the  increase,  that  in  A.D.  1219  it  numbered  nokl 
than  five  thouaond brethren.    It  was  founded  on  the  prinoplee  of  ohas- 
tiiy,  poverty,  o  They  were  to  Jive  on  alms,  but  never  to  re- 
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aire  money.  After  a  life  of  devotion  to  the  Cbuwb,  St.  Franci.'*  atlaiii- 
«d  iiis  rovmrd,  A.D.  1226.  Two  yaars  previously  to  hia  death,  by  a  mi- 
ncnlouB  intervention  there  were  impressed  on  b^  parson  marks  an»wer- 
bg  to  the  wonnd-s  on  our  Savior.  Theso  were  the  celebrated  stigmata. 
AUick  growtli,  like  oitiln,  'ussuad  forth  from  the  palms  of  bis  haadn  and 
bit  fevt;  a  ivouud  from  which  btuod  and  water  distilled  opened  in  his 
ik.  It  is  not  to  bo  wondered  al  that  thiisti  prodigies  met  with  general 
WieC  Tbia  waa  the  generation  which  received  oa  inestimable  relics, 
HwMgh  Andrew  of  Hungary,  tUo  heads  of  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Margaret, 
ibaods  of  St  Bartholomew  and  SLlTiomaa,  o.  slip  of  the  rod  of  Aaron, 
lone  of  the  water-pots  of  the  niitriage  al  Cana  in  Galilee. 

papal  government  quickly  found  the  prodigious  advantage  aria- 
t  from  the  inatiluLiou  of  these  mendicant  orders.   Vowed  laBtmcawiwd 
to  poverty,  living  on  alms,  the  hosts  of  friare,  begging  and  "^  **•  "^"^ 
luefoot,  pervaded  all  Europe,  coming  in  contact,  under  the  most  favor- 
tblo  ciroumslances,  with  the  lowest  gmdcB  of  Bociety.    They  lived  and 
'  aoved  amoug  the  popiilac<>,  and  yet  wnre  held  aacred.     The  accu«uttons 
cf  difisi{]ation  and  luxury  so  forcibly  urged  against  tbo  regular  clergy 
wtro  fcllogether  inapplicable  to  these  rope-bound,  starving  fanatics. 
Thfoogh  them  the  Italian  government  bad  posseesioo  of  the  ear  of  Ku- 
lope.    The  pomp  of  worship  in  an  unknown  tdhguo,  the  gorgeous  so- 
lenioitiea  of  the  Church,  were  far  more  than  compensated  by  the  proach- 
iog  of  these  missionaries,  who  held  forth  in  the  vemacalar  wherever  an 
Mtdience  ooold  be  had.     Among  tlie  early  ones,  some  hai^  been  accus- 
loCDod  to  ft  wandering  life.    Brother  Padficti?,  a  disciple  of  St.  Francis, 
bftd  beon  a  celebrated  TrouviSrc.    In  truth,  they  not  only  warded  ofl'  the 
pfeaonl  pressing  danger,  but  through  them  Uie  Church  retained  her  hold 
npon  the  laboring  classes  for  Heveral  subsequent  oenturiea.     The  pope 
might  truly  boast  that  the  Poor  Men  of  the  Church  were  more  than  a 
match  for  the  Poor  Men  of  Lyons.    Their  influcQCo  began  to  diminish 
only  when  they  abandoned  their  essential  principles,  joined  in  the  com- 
mon race  for  plunder,  and  became  immensely  rich. 

Not  only  did  Innocent  ITT.  thus  provide  himself  with  an  ecclesiastio- 
ol  militia  suited  to  meet  the  obviously  impending  insurrection,  he  in- 
cmsed  bis  power  greatly  but  insidiously  by  the  formal  introdnction  of 
auricular  conR«sion.  It  was  by  Ibe  fourth  Lateran  Council  that  ^t»ati.«toa 
the  neoeseity  of  anncular  oonfossion  wait  firat  formally  cetab-  toafomUa. 
iithed.  Its  aim  was  that  no  heretic  should  escape,  and  that  the  absent 
prieet  should  be  paramount  even  in  the  domestic  circle.  In  none  hut  a 
most  degraded  and  superstitious  society  can  «iich  an  infamous  inatitu- 
tion  bo  tolerated.  It  invades  the  saorod  privocy  of  life — makes  a  man's 
vife,  children,  and  servants  his  spies  aod  accusers.  When  any  rctigiotu 
iqmtcm  stands  in  need  nf  such  a  social  immomlity,  we  may  he  sure  that 
it  is  irrecoverably  disea-ted,  and  hastening  to  its  end. 
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Aarioular  conftssian  led  to  an  incnnsiDg  neocssiiy  for  cmtbuy, 
p^j).,m„,  though  Umt  sdeiicc  was  not  fuUy  developed  until  iba  tmie  of 
efaHOMq'.  the  Jesuite,  vbeD  it  gave  nsetoan  cxtansire  literatim,  witli  ■ 
luE  system  and  a  foiaa  morality,  guiUiog  the  pcuitont  rather  with  a  vi«w 
to  bh  uaefulneas  to  the  Church  than  to  his  oivb  reformation,  and  not 
beeiuiiiiig  at  siogolar  iudeDeticies  in  iu  portioa  having  ra&nmco  to  inu^. 
tied  life 

Orent  historical  events  often  find  illusbntioas  ia  rcpreeenlottrc  moL 
Such  is  tUc  caitfi  in  tbe  cpoob  wo  an  now  oooaidcriiig.  On  oao  ailc 
aMuoxfu-  stands  Tnnuct^nt,  irue  to  tht!  iii.tuncti;  uf  his  jHirtv,  tiiterieriau 
'""'  "'■  with  all  the  Euroj>ia»u  nAi<Jtis ;  lauticUing  forth  his  intvrdkitt 
and  excommuuicatious;  steeped  in  the  hlood  of  French  bctvticii;  bsa* 
tating  at  no  atrocity,  even  the  outrage  and  marder  of  women  and  cbfl* 
drca,  tbo  ruiu  of  ilourisLiiig  ciiios,  la oompaas  bia  plaia;3 ;  ia  all  dir«etioti% 
Qnder  a  thousand  prelenses,  dniniog  Europe  of  its  money;  calliog  to 
bis  aid  hosts  of  begging  friars;  putting  forth  impostore  niiracles;  or]p»> 
izing  the  Inquisition,  ami  invading  tho  privacy  of  life  by  tluj  contxiv* 
aucc  of  auriuular  confussiun. 

On  thu  other  side  stands  Frederick  II.,  tho  Emperor  of  Gormanj. 
uMiuamaf  His  early  life,  aa  baa  been  Jtlready  mcniioncJ,  page  SW,  ynm 
'"^'^  "■  ipem  in  Sicily,  in  familiar  interoiurso  with  Jowa  and  Anb^ 
and  Sicily  to  the  last  vtaa  the  favored  portion  of  bia  dominions.  'Tu  liii 
many  other  accompli«hnieiitA  he  added  tlw.  fi}>paking  of  Arabic  as  fluent- 
ly Bs  a  Saracen,  lie  deliglited  iu  tho  society  of  MohammMlan  ladio^ 
who  thronged  liiii  court  His  enemies  asserted  that  his  cba^Lity  wafl  ool 
impTuved  by  bis  associations  with  tliesc  mtsoroaiit  beauties.  Tho  Jew 
{ah  and  Mohammedan  phystciaos  and  philosophers  Liiight  btni  to  aacac 
Ol  the  pretensioDS  of  the  Cburcb.  From  such  ridicule  it  is  hat  a  ahoit 
mi  uifaKiri.  step  to  tbo  abftking  oil'  of  authority.  At  this  lime  the  Spaff- 
MtMdodis.  jgjj  Mohammedans  had  become  widely  infected  with  irnU|{- 
iou;  their  greatest  philosopboTs  vcro  inOdel  iu  their  own  infidelitf. 
The  two  Bons  of  Averrfaoes  of  Cordova  were  residents  at  FrcdetioM 
court.  Their  f&tbcr  was  raio  of  tbo  ablest  men  t'  ' 
duccd:  an  experienced  astronomer,  bo  bod  tracslau-  ^,__ 

it  ia  affirmed,  was  the  first  who  actually  saw  a  transit  of  Mercury  acfOB 
the  sun;  n  voluminous  oommentator  on  thu  works  of  Plato  and  Aria- 
loilc,  but  a  dbbehever  in  all  revelation.  Kveu  of  Uoluunmedanism  lis 
said,  alluding  to  tho  prohibition  which  tbc  Prophet  bail  et\)oiDC<)  on  tbo 
use  of  the  Ucsh  of  swine,  "  That  form  of  religion  is  datilate  of  cvwy 
thing  cliat  can  eommi^nU  it  to  tlie  afiproval  of  any  tmdimtaadlnjr,  nti\tm 
Itbe  tbatofabog/'     In  tbo  Sicilian  conn,  sorrouDdod  by  ^  \y 

Mainjttww    influences,  the  chamct».T  of  t!i-  -  -L 

■•iitaMT.      Italian  poetry,  (lestiniHl  for  tiLi.  r.«i 

fou&d  a  voioo  in  iho  sweet  Sicili&D  dialect    Tiu  umpuror  and  bu  cJmb- 
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t;0aIliiratQr8  of  tbe  gay  scHuncu,  and  in  the  composition  of  tion* 
fwaw  i^vuIb.    a  love  of  amatory  poetry  hod  spread  from  Lbc  ^nUi 
of  France. 

"With  a  view  to  tbe  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  Ilonorius  TIL  Lad 
mode  Frederick  marry  Yolinda  dc  Lusignnu,  tlic  betresa  of  the  kingdom 
of  Jerasnlem.  It  n'as  not,  Uicrcforo,  to  be  wondered  at  ibnt  Vrode lick's 
frivuliticH  HOon  drew  upoQ  him  tbo  indignatioD  of  the  gloomy  Pope 
Gregory  iX.,  tbe  vrry  first  act  of  whoec  pontificate  was  to  sumiuoR  a 
Dcw  crusade.  To  tbe  csibortatioufl  and  commands  of  tlic  aged  pope  the 
emperor  lent  a  most  relucmnt  car,  postponing,  from  time  to  ta>fBt^g 
time,  tbe  period  of  bis  dcparturi*,  and  dabbling  in  doubtful  Md\bmfM. 
negotiations,  through  bis  Mobanuiiedan  inends,  with  tbe  Sultan  of  KgypL 
lie  embarked  at  last,  but  in  three  days  retunicrb  The  octogcniiriun 
pope  was  not  to  be  trifled  wiib,  and  pronounced  bia  excomrauniuatiou. 
("rederick  treated  it  with  ostensible  contempt,  but  appealed  to  ChristcD- 
dom,  aocosing  Rome  of  avaricious  intentions.  Iler  officials,  he  said,  were 
traveling  in  all  directions,  not  to  preacb  tbcWordof  God,  but  to  extort 
money.  "The  primitive  Cburob,  founded  on  poverty  ami  vnrwaniom. 
timplicity,  brought  forth  uumbciless  aaints.  The  Romans  toV^tS^ 
are  now  rolling  in  wcaltb.  What  wonder  that  tbe  waltn  of  tbe  Chureb 
ttfo  undermined  to  tbo  base,  and  ibreaien  utter  ruin."  For  saying  this 
be  underwent  a  more  tremendous  excommunication ;  but  bis  partisaoa 
in  nome,  raising  an  insurrection,  expelled  the  pope.  And  now  Fred- 
erick set  sail,  of  his  own  accord,  on  bis  crusading  expedition.  On  reach- 
ing tlie  Holy  Land,  he  was  reoeiveil  with  joy  by  tbu  knights  and  pil* 
grims;  but  llic  clergy  held  aloof  from  bim  as  an  exoomraunicntcd  pen 
son.  Tbe  pontifT  boil  diapatcbed  a  swifl-sailing  ship  to  forbid  their  bold- 
ins  intercourse  with  bim.  His  private  negotiations  with  the  i»*«w4<> 
Stutao  of  Egypt  now  came  to  maturity.  Ibo  Cbrutian  camp  uunUn, 
vaatbrongetlwith  infidel  delegotca:  some  come  to- discuss  pbilosophical 
snbjects,  some  were  the  bearers  of  presents.  Elephanla  and  a  bevy  of 
daucing-girls  wero  courteously  sent  by  tbe  sultan  to  his  friend,  who,  it  is 
said,  was  not  inscosibtc  to  iha  wilebcries  of  the  Oriental  beauticd.  He 
wore  A  SaracQQ  dress.  In  bis  privacy  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  "I 
enmo  not  here  to  deliver  the  Holy  City,  but  to  maintain  my  eetimation 
among  the  Franks."  To  the  saltan  be  appealed, "  Out  of  your  goodnee^ 
•urrender  to  me  Jerusalem  aa  it  is,  that  I  may  be  able  to  lift  up  my  bead 
among  the  kings  of  Christendom."  Accoixlingly,  tlic  city  ,u^«.ofj.. 
was  surrendered  to  bim.  The  object  of  hia  expedition  was  *'"^  ••  "■■ 
aocomplishcfl.  But  tbo  pope  was  not  to  be  deceive*!  by  snob  collusiouL 
Qo  repudiateil  the  transsctioits  altogether,  and  actually  took  meastuta 
to  lay  Jonisalem  and  tbo  Saviors  sepulchre  under  interdict,  and  this  in 
the  face  of  the  Mohammedans.  While  the  etnperor  proclaimed  bis  buo- 
to  Kiiropc,  tbo  pope  denounced  Ihcm  as  coming  from  the  tmion  of 
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^  Christ  ninlBflliJ ;  iillcgicg four aocosaiion?  against  1 

'^  1.  That  he  bsti  given  tliu  snoni  vrhicli  ho  bad  rco....,.,  ....^ai 

the  altAT  of  St.  Peter  forlhct  defense  of  the  faith,  ns  a  pTcseot  Ui  the  Sal- 
tan of  Babylon;  2.  That  he  bml  pcnnittcd  tho  pr  ;  Kona 
in  the  holj  Temple  itself;  3.  That  he  had  tfxoluti,;.            ...... ;jjts  of 

Antiooh  from  bis  troaty;  4.  Th&t  be  hnd  ImanJ  himself,  if  a  Cbmtiaa 
&rmjr  should  attempt  to  clvotuo  the  Tempk  and  city  &om  MohaininL'daa 
dGfiloiDcnus  to  jnin  tliu  Saracens. 

FivUiirick  CTxiwncd  himself  at  Jerusalem,  nnable  to  6nd  any  ccfllcMi» 
tic  who  dared  to  perform  tho  ceremony,  and  d*!parl«i  from  tbe  Holy 
Land.  It  was  tim>',  for  Rome  was  intriguing  against  him  at  home,  % 
blae  lepurt  ofbU  death  having  been  iadu5trion»ly  circulated.  Ha  forili> 
irith  prepared  to  enter  on  bis  conflict  with  i'  H'     Hia  SanoeB 

imdwif k «tei>.  colonics  at  Noccra  and  Lnccria,)ii  tild  supply  hui 

pMtt  ■•  iu.if.  with  $0,000  Mussulman  Foldiera,  with  vbom  it  waa  impQK> 
ble  for  his  eiiemiea  to  tamper.  He  managed  tn  draw  over  tlio  grand 
Bsntimcni  of  Euruju  to  bis  side,  and  pulilicly  oficnxl  to  ounvict  tlis  pops 
bimK'Ifof  negotiations  with  tlie  infidels;  but  bis  ftntagoiiint,  vouvenien^ 
ly  impressed  with  a  sudden  horror  of  shoddiog  blood,  fjftro  w«y,  ud 
peace  butween  the  parties  was  made.    It  laatod  nearly  tdno  yeais. 

In  this  period,  the  inie!!ecltial  greatness  of  Frederick,  arid  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  inflacnceB  by  which  he  was  envel*)pc*i,  were  sirikingly  mani' 
ny  MdRiMi  felted.  In  advance  of  his  age,  he  devoted  faimaeir  to  tho  jw^ili- 
laMtoUMifc  cal  improvement  of  Sicily.  Ho  institatod  KpreMattti\-c  parli*- 
mcms;  enacted  a  fivi^tem  of  witu  lawn;  naserted  lli«  ]*rineip^-  •■*'  •"''ml 
righu  and  e(|na]  bnrdens,  and  tho  sn}irenuiov  of  the  law  ov.  ti 

tho  nobles  and  the  Cimrch.     He  providi-^d  for  the  toleration  •>• 

Cwrionfi,  Jew  and  MohamraedoD,  as  wdl  as  Christian;  etnaii' ., ...-  .  ~'A 
cbe  BCT&  of  his  domains;  instiniled  cheap  justice  for  the  poor;  forbade 
private  war;  regulated  oommeice — i  ■  •  down  atim'>  of 

those  great  princspleR,  which  only  in  '  ..     _' been  fl  nail  r  re> 

ccaved  as  tme ;  ostabliafaod  marketa  and  &im;  colleetrvl  large  libnuim; 
«n»Dd  to  bo  tntkslate^!  '  -<^  nf  Aristotle  and  I^oleraj; 

famlt  tncna^erioB  for  i>  inded  iu  Naploa  a  rr^t  \ini< 

Terxity;  patronized  the  medical  coUejie  at  Saleraam;  mad'-  >«: 

fcr  the  education  of  promising  but  indigent  yontha.    A"  I 

qiliaidul  architcotiiral  triumpha  went  created.    Under  i  lu 

koguge  first  roao  above  a  pakos;  Sratptare,  and  poinDofi,  atxl  muM 
tren  patronised.  Qia  ebanoallor  is  Baid  to  haTO  boeji  tha  aathor  of  tha 
fddesc  soiuiM. 

la  the  eye  of  Roma  all  chb  wis  on  abomtnadoa.    Were  hnma 

to  take  the  prwredeTice  of  iha  lawof  Ootl"*     »«*—•»-' ■  ,;,- 

gnwied  to  a  level  with  tho  laity  ?     Wore  i  ^  Imi 

to  b»  ptttttecd  tlwir  ioftmow  ril«a7    Waa  this  ncw-bvini  y,  -j  j  '.  of 
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^(^Bk^icnw  of  human  inicllect — this  Fo-cal!etl  Mienoc — to  be  brought 

into  oompvuLioQ  with  tbeotojjy,  tb«  lieaveu-descRuiled?    Frederick  and 

htB  parliamenta,  his  laws  and  uiiivoreiiic*,  liia  Ubnirics,hia  aut-  •n^mie. 

wSf  Iiifl  pictures  and  somietfi,  were  denounced.     Through  all,  """«*■ 

the  ever-watchful  eyo  of  the  Chorch  disoenicd  the  Jew  and  the  Saracen, 

and  hoid  them  up  to  tbo  nbhorrenco  of  Kiirope.    Bat  Gwgory  wm  txH 

onwiying  to  show  what  could  be  done  bjr  himself  in  the  same  direction. 

iHe  cRiued  a  compilation  of  the  DecretaU  to  be  issaed,  iotrustiug  the 

work  lit  ono  Raymond  do  Pcnnaibrte.  who  had  attained  to  celebrity  as 

a  literary  opponent  of  tlic  Saniccns.     It  is  amusing  to  rcjnark  that  even 

t  this  simplo  work  of  labor  could  not  bo  promulgi\t«d  without  the  cuatom- 

'  BIT  emlielliahmentfi.    It  wait  given  out  tliai  ati  ang«l  watched  over  h'm 

ahoultti^r  nil  tlie  tinto  be  was  writing. 

Mcoutuno  ao  unceamng  vigilance  waa  maintained  against  the  dange^ 
lOua  results  tliat  would  Deoeesarily  ensue  fiflm  Frederick's  movemenis. 
lla  Itomc,  many  hcrcttcs  were  burned;  many  condemned  to  ioipTison- 
Bwnt  for  life.  The  quarrel  between  the  pope  and  the  cm-  <>nib(M»«rh*.' 
[peTor  wa8  again  resum4<^ ;  the  latter  being  onoe  more  exoom-  vm. 
[jnaoicatod,  and  his  body  deliveretl  over  to  Satan  for  the  good  of  his 
Ml.  Again  Frederick  Mpi)eal(jd  to  all  tha  aoTereigna  of  Chrialcndoin. 
[Be  deoouncwl  the  pontiff  as  an  anwonhy  vioar  of  Christ, "  who  sita  In 
IliiB  court  like  a  mcrchaul,  weighing  out  dispciiaitions  for  gold — ^liimaelf 
^  writing  and  signing  the  bulls,  perhaps  counting  the  money.  lie  has  but 
I  one  cause  of  enmity  againnt  mr^  that  I  refhsed  to  marry  to  his  mece  my 
natural  son  Enzio,  now  King  of  Sardinia."  "  In  the  midst  of  the  Church 
BJta  a  firantio  pTvjpbot,  a  man  of  falsehood,  a  polluted  priest."  To  this 
Oregory  replied.     The  tenor  of  hisatutwer  may  Im  gatliered  from  its 

Ioommenoemcnt :  "  Oat  of  the  sea  a  lieost  itt  arisen,  whoge  name  is  writ- 
ton  all  over  '  Blasphemy.'  "  "  lie  {klflelv  asserts  that  I  am  en-  >w  r«MM 
laged  at  his  rclusmg  hts  voDacDt  to  the  marnnge  of  my  niece  •(-■-■t  him. 
with  his  Datorol  son.  Ho  lic«  moro  impudently  whtn  bo  nays  that  I 
IflTO  pledged  my  faith  to  the  Lombanls."  "In  truth,  this  pestilent  king 
maintains,  to  tuie  hia  own  words,  that  the  world  has  been  deceived  by 
Ithrtc  iinpoatore — Jesus  Christ,  Mosca,  and  Mohammed ;  that  of  thcso 
two  died  in  honor,  and  the  third  was  hanged  on  a  tree.  Eren  now,  he 
bni  Asserted,  dtatinetly  and  loudly,  that  tboeo  are  fools  who  aver  that  God, 
the  Omnipotent  Creator  of  the  world,  was  bom  of  a  woman."  This  was 
is  allosion  to  the  celebrated  and  myateriona  book,  "DoTribns  Impoeto- 
Tibas,"  in  the  aathorship  of  which  Frederick  was  aoouscd  of  having  been 
concerned. 
The  pontiff  hod  toDchod  the  right  oord.  The  bogging  friam,  in  nil  di- 
TectioiLq,  added  to  the  accusations.  "He  has  apoken  of  ihu  Ilodt  as  a 
niumincry ;  he  has  asked  how  many  goda  might  be  made  out  o(  a  corn- 
field ;  he  has  aflinned  that,  if  the  pnncea  of  the  world  wonld  stand  by 
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him,  he  would  eaaly  make  for  mankind  &  better  iaith  and  a 

ki^  life ;  he  has  laid  dowD  the  infidel  maxim  that '  God  cxpeota  not  a  i 

*to  believe  any  thing  that  can  not  be  demonstrated  by  reason/ ' 

opinion  of  Christendom  rose  against  Frederick ;  ita  aentimout  or  piol 

tvas  shocked.    The  pontiff  proceeded  to  tleposc  him,  and  offcRd  b.i 

,  Bi,  crown  to  Robert  of  fiance.    But  the  Mussulman  troopi  ad 

"""•*      the  emperor  .were  too  much  for  the  b^^ng  friara  of  lt»« 

^)e.     Ilia  Saracens  were  marching  across  Italy  in  all  directions.    Tt»« 

tpontilT  himself  would  have  inevitably  &Ucd  into  the  hands  of  hisinoni^ 

enemy  bad  he  not  fband  a  deliveraDoe  in  death,  A.D.  1241.     FredeiieSc 

bad  declared  that  ho  would  not  respect  his  sacred  person,  but,if  rieior*' 

ons,  would  leach  him  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  temporal  powe»~- 

It  was  plain  that  he  had  no  iuteutiou  of  respecting  a  religion  which  h^ 

had  not  hesitated  lo  denouuce  as  "  a  mere  absurdity." 

Whatever  may  liavc  beA  the  intention  of  Innocent  TV. — ^who,  after^ 
16  abort  pontificate  of  ColestJnc  IV.  and  an  interval,  Hucceoded — he  w^^* 
>rne  into  the  same  policy  by  the  irresistible  force  of  cirourogmuuii^"' 
The  deadly  quarrel  with  the  emperor  was  renewed.  To  escape  his  wrath 
Innocent  fled  to  France,  and  there  in  safety  called  the  Council  of  Lj 
In  a  sermon,  he  renewed  all  the  old  accusations — the  heresy  and  aacri — -^ 

-tbc  peopling  of  Italian  cities  with  Saracens,  for  the  purpose 
overtumiug  tbc  Vicar  of  Cbriat  with  those  infidels— the  Criendflhip  will 
tbe  Sultan  of  Egypt— the  African  courtosana — ^tha  pcijurica  and 
Kjemmo.  phcniiefi.  Thcu  was  proclaimed  the  sentence  of  excommaniciK- 
lion  and  dcjjoaition.  The  pope  and  the  bishops  iuvcrlcd  die 
arches  they  held  in  their  hands  untU  they  went  out,  uttering  the  male- 
diction, "  So  may  he  bo  extinguished."  Again  the  emperor  appealed  I 
Eorope,  but  this  time  la  vain.  Europe  would  not  forgive  him  his  bl 
phemy.  MiefortuneB  crowded  upon  him ;  his  friends  forsook  him ; 
fiivontc  son,  Enxio,  was  taken  pn»»)neT;  and  ke  never  smiled  again  afte^^''| 
detecting  hi-s  intimate,  Pietro  de  Vinea,  whom  he  had  raL<te«1  from  bej— ~  f 
gaiy,  ia  prumi^iug  the  monks  that  he  would  poison  him.  The  day  bai3K 
been  carried  by  &  reeort  to  nil  means  justJiiaUc  and  unjustifiable,  gooA- 
ftnd  evil.  For  thirty  years  Frederick  had  comhabud  the  Church  and  th9 
Ouelph  party,  but  ho  sunk  in  the  conflict  at  last.  AVbcn  Innocent  betid- 
'  the  death  of  his  foe,  he  might  doubtless  well  think  that  what  he  bad 
^oooe  asserted  had  at  last  become  true:  "We  are  no  mere  mortal  msn; 
we  have  the  place  of  God  upon  earth.'*  In  his  address  to  the  clergy  of 
Mnn^  ^^ly  he  exclaimed, "  Let  tbe  heavens  iej<»Qe  and  let  the  eartli 
b<i«£:  ^^  g[j^jj.  fy|.  ijj^  lightning  and  tempest  wherewith  God  Al- 
mightj*  has  so  long  menaced  your  heads  have  been  changed  by  the  deatli 
of  tliis  ma»  into  rsfi«shi»g  zephyrs  and  fertilizing  dews."  Tbis  is  tbtt 
luporhuman  veogeance  wh'  ^  not  to  strike  the  corpse  of  a  man. 

Borne  never  forgi<  1  her  of  her  impostures  face  to 

&fie;  she  nerer  tobed  her  goods. 
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The  Sarsccoio  innuenoea  had  thus  found  an  expreaaion  in  the  South 
of  France  and  in  Sicily,  i  nvolving  many  classes  of  society,  from  ihe  Poor 
Men  of  Lyons  to  tbu  Emperor  of  Qcnnuiiy;  but  in  both  places  tbey 
wcro  orercoino  by  the  admirable  organizntioii  and  aoscrupulouB  rigor 
oftbe  Cliurcb.  SI10  handled  her  weapons  willi  singuUir  dcx-  im**  tftk* 
terity,  and  contrived  to  extract  victory  out  of  humiliation  and  aiuMnnt 
defbaU  Aa  ever  since  the  days  of  Conatanlioe,  she  had  partis-'ins  in  cr- 
«y  city,  in  every  village,  in  every  family.  And  now  it  might  have  ap- 
peared chat  tho  blow  she  bad  thus  delivered  was  final,  and  that  the  world, 
in  contentment,  must  submit  to  her  will.  She  had  af^niu  succeeded  in 
putting  her  iron  heel  on  the  neck  of  knowledge,  and  bad  stamped  upon 
it  amid  the  hatred  of  ChriRtcndom,  rorilitig  it  ns  the  monstrous  but  lcgi^ 
iiUdtc  iisxta  of  the  duU^ted  Mohatnniudanism, 

But  the  fato  of  men  is  by  no  moans  nn  indication  of  the  iatc  of  prin- 
ciplesL  The  Ikll  of  the  Rmperor  Frederick  was  not  followed  by  the  de- 
airuction  of  ibo  iofluenoes^e  represented.  These  not  only  viuiiij  or  r^w- 
survived  him.but  were  dc8tined,in  tho  end,  to  overcome  tho  "*'^'' v^'^ttm. 
power  which  had  transiently  overthrown  iiicm.  Wo  are  now  entering 
on  the  history  of  a  period  which  oflcrs  to  -an  not  only  exterior  opposi- 
tion tu  the  current  doctrines,  but,  what  in  mon;  ominous, interior  mutiny. 
Kol^vilbatonding  the  awful  pereccutious  in  the  South  of  France — not- 
withstanding the  ostablifihment  of  nuricular  confession  as  a  detccttTc 
means,  and  the  Inquisition  as  a  weapon  of  punishment — notwithstand- 
ing the  inilucncc  of  the  French  king,  St  Louis,  canonized  by  ibo  gralefol 
Charcb — heresy,  instead  of  being  extirpated,  extended  itself  among  tho 
Uity,  and  even  spread  among  tho  ecclesiastical  ranks.  St  liouis,  n.  ubi*. 
tho  rcprcBcntativc  of  the  hirrarchical  party,  galhrra  influenco  only  from 
tbo  circunistancc  of  hia  relations  with  the  Cliuruh,  of  whoee  interests  ho 
itu  a  fanatical  sapporter.  So  fiir  as  the  aflaira  of  his  people  were  con- 
cerned, he  can  hariUy  be  looked  upon  aa  any  thing  bettor  than  a  Himpk- 
ton.  Ilia  reliance  for  checking  the  tlireatened  spread  of  heresy  was  a 
resort  to  riolcnoo— the  iagot  and  the  aword.  In  his  opinion, "  A  man 
ought  never  to  dispute  with  a  misbeliever  except  with  hU  sword,  which 
he  ought  to  drive  into  the  hcrotie'a  entrails  ait  far  as  ho  coold.'*  It  was 
the  signal  glory  of  his  reign  that  he  secured  for  France  that  inestimable 
relic,the  crown  of  thorns.  This  peerless  memento  of  ourSa-  iitomi«rMiifcM. 
viol's  passion  he  purchased  in  Constantinople  for  afi  immense  sum.  Bat 
France  was  doubly  and  enviably  enriched ;  for  the  Abbey  of  St.  Benya 
WU  in  poBscssdon  of  another,  known  to  be  equally  authentic^  Besides 
the  crown,  he  also  seeureil  tlie  spongo  that  was  dipped  in  vinegar ;  the 
lance  of  the  Boman  soldier ;  also  the  swaddling-clothes  in  which  the  Sa- 
vior had  first  hin  in  ihe  manger ;  the  rod  of  Moses ;  and  part  of  the 
skull  of  John  Lbe  Baptist*  These  trcaaurcE  ho  deposited  iu  the  "Holy 
Chapel"  of  Paris. 
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Under  the  piq^al  aaflpt<x»,  SuLouia  dctenmaed  on  a  cnu&de;  so! 
•aicrwwU  DOthing,  exc^t  wbnt  vrc  bftve  nlready  tui^ntiouod,  uan  Intur 
lihow  bia  mental  imbecility  thau  bis  disregard  uf  all  suitable  airnuigii* 
mentfl  for  iL  lie  thouglit  tbsit,  pmvided  tlie  tioops  could  be  maiiv  (0 
lead  a  religions  life,  nil  would  go  well ;  that  ibe  Lord  would  figbl  his 
own  battles,  and  that  no  provisions  of  a  miliUry  or  vorldly  kind  WOM 
neudod.  In  such  a  pioua  rvliance  on  the  suppoK  of  Otxl,  lie  roachad 
Egypt  Tfith  bis  expedition  in  June,  A.D.  1249.  Tim  ovcr-conspicoooji 
valor  of  tho  Freooh  troops  could  maintain  itself  in  the  battjp-ll«tld,  bot 
not  against  pestilence  and  feroino.  In  March  of  the  following  /cor.  u 
might  have  been  foreseen,  King  Louis  was  tho  prisoner  of  the  eultati, 
and  vas  only  spared  the  indignity  of  boing  carried  abont  a«  a  pnblie 
til  bitai &>>■».  spectacle  in  the  Mohammedan  towns  by  a  ransom,  at  flr* 
fixed  at  a  million  of  Byzantines,  bat  by  tho  merdfu!  sultan  volunla' 
rily, reduced  one  fifth.  Still,  for  a  time,  Louj-S  lingiinsl  in  tJio  Emi,  a|»- 
parcntly  stupefied  by  considering  how  God  could  in  this  manner  haTO 
abandontxl  a  man  who  had  como  to  his  hclj).  Never  was  thcro  ik  era* 
Bade  with  a  more  shameful  end. 

Notwithstanding  the  support  of  St.  Louiit  in  his  owu  dominions,  lfa« 
intellectual  revolt  spread  in  every  directioa,  and  that  not  only  in  Vrana- 
Ti.M...,"i'm^  but  throughout  all  Catholic  Europe.    Invaintbr  '  n 

»Iirii£fiiirtf"  oxortodall  its  terrois— and  whatoouldbe  more  t*:;..^.-  i-.m 
taud  rmu.  i(g  pjj^  jjf  procedure?  It  sat  in  eocrel ;  no  witncsB,  no  adro- 
oate  wflfl  present ;  the  accused  was  simply  informed  that  lie  was  charged 
with  heresy,  it  wa.i  not  said  by  whom.  He  was  made  to  swear  ih:il  li^ 
would  tell  the  truth  as  regarded  himself,  nnd  also  n'J*peotinK  otl' 
BOOS,  whether  parents,  children,  friend*,  stnuifrtm.  Tfhoh»i^*"l  i-'.  ■n* 
eommittod  to  a  solitary  dungeon,  dark  and  poisonous;  his  fo^i  wu»  dj- 
minished ;  every  thing  was  done  to  drive  him  into  iouantty.  Tbea  te 
fiuniliiUTi  of  the  Holy  Ofilco,  or  others  in  its  inten-sts,  were  by  di^ms  ID 
work  upon  him  to  extort  contes-sion  an  to  himself  or  accusations  aralflet 
othora.  But  this  fearful  tribnnal  did  not  fail  to  draw  upon  ibtelt' 
dignation  of  men.  Its  victim?,  condemned  for  hvrwy,  were  pcriatuag  w 
all  directions.  Tbe  usual  npparatuft  of  ilt-»ili,  tlic  Ktake  ami  IiigotK,  had 
become  unsuitcd  to  ila  wholesale  and  r>}raoTsd(Moi  vengeanop.  The  ooB- 
Tictawereso  numerous  as  to  reiini  re  pens  made  of  stakes  an  '  ""  '  iA 
Stnw.    It  was  thus '\liaL,  before  the* Archbiflhop  of  Ubcinw  n- 

Baniiw<tf  *«^Q  other  prelates,  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  heretic,  to- 

•****      gcther  with  their  pastor,  were  burned  r,l-       -^   -'•   :t* 

against  humanity  can  not !»  (jurpetrated  without  i  i  s 

retribution.     In  oiIkt  countries  the  rijrinf^  iadi-^.\uon  wnii 

by  local  causes;  ju  EngUnd,  fiir  instance, by  llic  ,r--:-  ■■  i  ., 

Italian  eeoluIaMiai  into  thu  nchtntt  ben»6t««.    Sr<T  r« 
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vas  excommanicated,  with  torches  and  bolls,  because  he  would  not  be- 
*'^m  ihc  abundant  revenues  of  bis  Church  on  jxireuim  froin,  beyond  the 
Alps:  but  for  all  thu  "he  was  blessed  by  the  people."    TKe  arcUbisli- 
sjrio  of  Canterbury  was  held,  A.D.  1241 ,  by  Boniface  of  Savoy,  to  whom 
hid  been  graotod  by  the  pope  the  first-fruits  of  all  the  benefices  in  Itia 
-I'vincc.    U'lB  rapaci^  was  boundlcas.    Trom  all  the  ecclesiastics  and 
'OilaBiftBticjil  esiablifihracnts  under  his  control  ho  extorted  enormous 
"HUM.    Some,  who,  like  the  Bean  of  St.  Pavd's,  resisted  him,  were  excom- 
Sianioitcd ;  some,  like  the  aged  Sub-prior  of  St.  Rarlhoiomew's,  were 
^<Kl:i.tl  down  by  hiti  own  hanil.     Of  a  military  turn — he  often  wore  a 
^ttinw  under  his  robea — he  join^-d  his  brother,  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons, 
*lio  was  besieging  Turin,  and  wasted  tho  rovcnues  ofhiseecinEiiglaad 
"i.  intrigues  and  petty  military  enlertjrisoi  against  hiy  enemies  in  Italy. 
Kot  among  the  laity  alone  wag  there  indignation  against  such  a  state 
•^r  things.    Mntiny  broke  out  in  the  ranks  of  the  Church.    It  w■,^lor  tM«s 
■^Vas  not  that  among  the  humbler  classes  tlio  fientiment  of  pi-  ""'"-♦^•■"^'^ 
*^ty  bad  booomo  diminished.    The  Shepherds,  under  the  leadership  of 
^-Vie  Master  of  Hungary,  passed  by  tens  of  thousands  tlirough  Fmnee  to 
Excite  the  clergy  to  aruuso  for  the  rescae  of  good  King  Ixmis,  in  bond- 
Q^a  to  the  Mussulmen.    They  asserted  that  ihey  were  eommissioned  by 
the  Virgin,  and  were  fed  miracaloufily  by  tin:  Master.    Originating  in 
Italy,  the  Flagellants  also  passed,  two  by  two,  through  every  Tb*  shi^h^tk 
city,  acotu^g  tbemaelres  for  thirty-three  days  in  memory  *^  nw«»w* 
cf  the  years  of  our  I^rJ.     Tliese  dunnal  entliusiusta  emulated  each  oth- 
er, and  were  rivals  of  the  mendicant  iriara  in  their  hatred  of  the  elei^y. 
Th«  moodicants  were  begUming  tojustify  that  hesitation  which  Innocent 
diqilaycd  when  be  was  first  importuned  to  authorize  tbem.    The  papacy 
bad  reaped  from  these  orders  much  good ;  it  was  now  tv  gather  a  fear- 
tal  cvih    They  had  come  to  be  learned  men  instead  of  ferooions  bigots. 
They  were  now,  indeed,  among  the  most  learned  men  of  tlieir  limes. 
They  had  taken  possession  of  many  of  the  seats  of  learning.     In  the 
UniTeraty  of  Paris,  out  of  twelve  ohairs  of  theology,  three"onIy  were  oc* 
cnpicd  by  tbc  regular  clergy.    The  mendicant  friars  had  enter-  Th»  i^tu 
od  into  the  dangerous  paUis  of  heresy.    They  became  involved  •»  «ffwMd. 
in  that  fermenting  leaven  that  had  c«mc  from  Spain,  and  among  them 
revolt  broke  out. 

With  an  unerring  instinct,  Rome  trncefl  tho  insurrection  to  its  true 
source.  Wo  have  only  to  Ibok  at  the  measures  taken  by  the  popes  to 
tmdcreland  their  opinion.  Thus  Innocent  III.,  A  J>.  1215,  n.-gulat^'il,  by 
bis  legate,  the  schools  of  Paris,  pennittJng  the  study  of  the  I>i-  JJ^i'?*^ 
alecticfl  of  Aristotle,  but  forbidding  hia  physical  and  mBla|)hys-  «f  i  ■ 
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ical  works  and  their  oommcntaries.  Thenio  bad  come  through  an  Anbio 
ohannol.  A  raecript  of  Gregory  XL,  A.I).  1231,  interdicts  those  on  nat- 
ural philosophy  until  they  had  been  purified  by  the  theologians  of  the 
ni"r*-li,    These  rcguhoions  were  oonfinned by  Clement  rV".,  A.D.  1265. 
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TUB  AGG  OF  FAn'H  IN  THE  WEST— (Owttewrf). 

OTBEIBBIWr  Off  r>K  ITUIUI  BTtmjl  n  TUX  OOmuSKD  IKTCLLBCTTU.  AMD  MOKAfc  ATTACK, 

trbudug  Go^tvid  lie  tAmmgat  am  tlu  Af/«taljjft<. 
tb^flltt  htUDttn  rhilit*  di*  Fair  aitd  timM*  V^lt- — Oidng*  fm  md tkath  n/ tki  t\f». 
21tt  Frvfh  Kiag  roaoret  tl>*  n^poey/hm  Abnw  to  Avfymm.~-I^U-mi>»mm  Trial  »f  IM  AyH 

/!>•■  JiAmim  mti  Imneralttf. — duKt  md  CbtttefMKM  ^AU  AlSeitat  */U*  i^ipt. 

/MMorditiw  o/Ms  /^/  IW-f  <U jinjniM.— /'«  rcdH-n  lo  fe— r.— CW««M^tlityrolfrci>i. 

— ZKwryaaw'aUfM  yiAt  /ta£int  f^fatoa. — /ttcoaiporirnn  ^ Cil«  n^pwy.— TVtt  i^yv. 
glbCbw>J^C^iMMii«anwyttia«o»twl<fapapaf^ti*«CTaiywte*CTM«(«lii^ 

_/l  mnftra  Afa  /Am  d«cf  Jtro^  ^/^ /V<i9M.~Pntj|faA  Q^A'inAt  F.— ^Md  ^fiU  l^ 

ttiAKMitJ  NtflMiai  ^lAc  Aoficm  SjftbsBi, 

Aitotrr  tlic  dose  of  the  twelAli  oeDtarr  appeared  among  tlia  mcodi* 
ThtBrwkM.  *^'*°*  friars  that  ominoua  work,  ■wbicb,  undor  the  lille  of  " ' 
ta|(MQd.  Everlasting  Gospel,"  struck  terror  into  tho  Ijiiin  hicrajolii 
It  was  idHrmed  tbut  an  nngcl  bad  brotii;ht  it  from  lieaven,  cograveu 
copper  plates^  and  liad  given  it  to  n  priest  called  Cj^ril,  who  delivered] 
to  Uw  Abbot  JoocUim.  The  abbot  bod  been  dead  about  fiflj  yt 
ythm  tbcrc  vras  put  fortli,  A.D.  1250,  a  true  expositton  of  tbc  tcndenqr 
tlMUjfcjijiiBti  of  bis  book,  under  tbc  rorm  of  an  introduction,  bv  •Ti^bn  of 
'&ffSiB4N»M.  rarma,  the  general  of  tbe  FronciseauR,  aa  was  timwnuiltjr 
soapeoted  or  alleiged.  Notwithstanding  its  heresy,  the  work  duplayiA 
an  enlarged  and  masterly  conceptioo  of  the  historical  progreoa  of  ha* 
mani^.  In  this  introduction,  John  of  Parma  pointed  ont  thai  thn  Ab- 
bot Joacbim,*who  bad  not  onljr  performed  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Qoljr 
laud,  but  bad  been  rvvetvnced  as  a  prophet,  rcocivtd  as  of  uniin{ 
able  ortbotloxy,  nnd  canonized,  bad  accepted  as  hifi  fandamental  poriliri 
that  Boroan  Chritilianity  had  done  its  work,  and  had  now  come  to  iu  ia^" 
evitablo  tenninatiou.  Ho  proceeded  to  show  that  there  ore  epOchs  <rt 
tigm  in  tbo  Pivino  government  of  the  world ;  thai,  darine;  the  Jowrsh 
dbpeosation, it  bod  been  under  ihc  immedlaU)  influenoe  ;<- 

tber;  daring  the  Christian  dtitpensation. it  had  been  uuu> .  i.,.-,,  ..^  >jvJ 
the  Sou ;  and  that  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  it  would  bo  nnder 
tbo  infioeoGc  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that*  in  tbo  oouing  af;m,  (hoe 
woold  bo  no  longer  any  B«od  of  faith,  bat  that  »n  t\^fM't  ».i-.''.T  ).„  .^ 
cording  to  wisdom  and  reason.  It  was  the  u.~ 
So  qiake,  with  oeedfal  ohacnnlj,  the  Abbot  Joacbiui^  askd  m^  mopu 
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ly,  the  General  of  the  Frandacans  in  hia  IntrodBction.  "  The  Everlast- 
ing GospL'I''  was  declared  by  its  adherents  to  bnvc  eupplauicd  tliw  Jittw 
Testament,  as  that  bud  supplanted  tlie  Old — these  three  books  constitul> 
iag  a  thnxfold  rovolalioa,  ansv-critig  to  iJie  Trinity  of  the  Godhend. 
At  oucu  ibere  waa  a  cry  &om  the  whole  biemroliy.  IHm  ]*oik>,  Alox- 
aoder  lY.,  without  delay,  look  measuroa  for  tho  destniction  A(M»u(n4*. 
of  the  book.  Whoever  kept  or  coucealod  a  copy  was  exeom-  "^^  »»>'•<*• 
niuuicate.  Bui  amoDg  the  lover  meadicantK — the  Spiritualists,  as  ihey 
■were  tcrmetl— the  work  was  held  in  the  moat  devout  repute.  With 
them  it  had  tal<cn  the  plaoc  of  tho  Holy  Scriptiirca  So  far  from  being 
8upprc£&cd,it  was  followed, ia  about  forty  years,  A.D.  1297,  by  the  Com- 
meat  on  the  Apocalypse,  by  John  Peter  Olivn,  who,  in  Sio-  Tiitn-inwwf 
ily,hiid  accepted  iho  three  e|xx:hs  or  ages,  and  divided  tho  **  ■^^«»'n^ 
middle  one— the  Chriaiian— into  seven  utngwi :  the  age  of  the  Apostles ; 
that  of  thu  Martyrs;  that  of  Ucresicai ;  thut  of  liorinitd;  tliiit  of  the  Mo- 
nastic Srstetn ;  that  of  the  overthrow  of  Anti-Christ,  and  that  of  the  com- 
ing Millennium.  Ho  agreed  with  bis  predeoeeaora  in  tho  impending 
aholitiou  of  Roman  Chrislianity,  stigmatized  that  Church  as  the  purple 
iiarlot,  niid  with  them  nflirmcd  that  the  pope  and  at!  his  hierarchy  had  be- 

'Como  aupcrOuous  and  obsolete — "  tlicir  work  waa  done, their  doom  scal- 
ed." His  zealous  followers  declared  that  tlie  Bncramcnts  of  Sf^-J  -*<**** 
the  Cliureli  were  cow  all  osaleea,  those  administering  them  M^k^iuIT"^ 

:  liBving  no  longer  any  juri^dietion.  The  burning  of  thousands  of  these 
"FratrioelU"  by  the  Inquisition  waa  altogether  inadequate  to  suppress 
them.  Eventimlty,whcn  tho iicfbnoation  occurred, they  mingied  among, 
the  followers  of  Luther. 

To  the  internal  and  doctrinal  troublos  thus  befalling  the  Church,  mOr 
torial  and  foreign  ones  of  the  most  vital  iin]x>rtaiic«  wcn3  soon  AronMUa* 
added.  The  inie  rcarao  of  the  difQcultiea  into  which  the  pa-  UHscmin*. 
pacy  waa  faJIing  wa.s  now  coming  oonspicuoiufly  into  light.  It  was  ab- 
Bolutfly  nccts'sary  that  money  should  be  drawn  to  Rome,  and  the  sov- 
couigns  of  tho  'Western  kingdoms,  Fnmoo  and  Kngland,  from  whidi  it 
had  hitherto  been  largely  obtained,  were  detennined  that  it  should  be  so 
DO  longer.  They  had  equally  urgent  need  of  all  that  could  be  extorted 
thcmaclvca  In  B' ranee,  even  by  i^t  Louia,  it  was  enacted  that  the  papal 
power  in  the  election  of  the  clergy  shotild  be  Tcstraincd ;  nod,  complain- 
ing of  the  drain  of  money  from  the  kingdom  to  Rome,  ho  applied  the  ef- 
fectual remedy  of  prohibiting  any  such  uasessmenta.or  taxations  for  the 
lutttre. 

TVc  have  now  reached  the  pontificata  of  Boniface  Vlll.,  an  cpoeTi  in 
tbo  intellectual  history  of  Europe.    Under  the  title  of  CelestineV.avia- 
iooary  hermit  had  been  raised  to  tho  papacy— visionary,  far  h,i«.iun«e 
Pct^  Morrono  (ftuch  waa  his  name)  had  long  been  indulged  '*''*^ 
in  apparitions  of  angola  and  the  sounds  of  phantom  bells  ia  the  ur. 
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Peter  wa^  eworted  Cram  his  cell  to  his  supreme  position  by^  adturiig 
croffda ;  but  it  very  soon  became  apparent  that  the  life  of  an  aucbgnte 
in  not  ft  preparation  for  the  duties)  of  a  pE>pc.  The  oouclare  or<:aidiiudi 
had  elecbod  him,  not  from  any  itnjin-ssiuii  of  his  suitableoose,  bat  fa» 
cause  tbcy  were  creuly  baloucod  iu  tvro  parlitti,  nuiUier  of  which  mtii 
give  way.  They  wero  ihorefora  driven  to  a,  terapoxaiy  aad  anikUi 
election.  But  scarcely  biul  ihiH  beoii  duiiu  when  his  incapacity  (koUK 
oonspicaous  and  h,\»  iiimoval  imperative.  It  is  said  that  the  frieodi  of 
Bencdutio  Oaii;tau),  the  ablest  of  the  cardinals,  through  a  bole  jieriumd  ; 
in  the  pope's  chamber  wall,  at  midnight,  in  a  hollow  voice,  wartwd  Idb 
that  he  retained  hi^  dignity  at  tbo  peril  of  his  soul,  and  iu  the  uotMCf 
otiMUna  V.  Ocxl  commandod  him  to  abdicate.  And  bo,  in  spite  of  all  is- 
kMieaiton.  poittmity,  he  did.  His  abdication  was  considerod  by  tnuiyp 
ous  men  as  striking  a  dea.th'bIovT  at  papal  infallibility. 

It  waa  during  his  pontificate  that  the  mimcle  of  Loretto  oocaml 
fiMnirMU  '^^'i  house  inhabited  by  the  Virgin  immediately  afUr  her  Ott 
o(u»wiw.  ccptioEL  had  been  converted,  ou  the  death  of  the  Holy  Famfly; 
into  a  chapel,  and  St.  hnko  had  presented  to  it  nn  image,  carved  by  tei 
own  handK,  still  known  a;^  our  Lady  of  Loretto.  Some  angels,  chaudng 
to  be  at  Nazareth  when  the  Saracon  conquerors  a[)proached,  fearing  tfatt 
the  sacred  relto  might  fall  iuto  tlicir  possession,  took  the  hou.sc  bodily '■ 
their  haoda,  aud,  carrying  it  through  the  air,  after  sevexa]  halt4s  fiioUf 
deposited  it  at  Loretto  ia  Italy, 

So  Benedetto  Oactani,  whether  by  such  wily  procarementa  or  not,  bfr 
itoiiifto.viiL  came  Pope  Boniface \'IIL,A.D.  1294.  Hia  election  was  prob 
ably  due  to  King  CharlcM,  who  lifld  twelve  electoral  voles,  the  bitter  per 
sonal  animosity  of  tho  Culonnos  having  been  cither  neutralized  or  over 
come.  The  tirst  core  of  Couiiace  was  to  consolidate  his  power  and  !» 
lieve  himself  of  a  rival.  Iu  the  opinion  of  many  it  was  not  posdble  fin 
a  pope  to  abdicate.  Confinement  in  prison  soon  (A.P.  1296)  dctcrraiHd 
AKMtofr«p*c«-  that  question.  The  aoul  of  Culeatine  was  seen  by  a  mook 
MtotiohMTm.  nacQnding  the  akiea,  which  evened  to  tocctre  it  into  he«T» 
en ;  and  a  splendid  funeral  informed  his  enemies  that  they  must  row  ac- 
knowledge BoDiDkcc  as  the  unquestioned  pope.  But  the  princely  0> 
LoDoaii,  tlio  lenders  of  tlie  Ohibelhne  faction  in  Itomo,  who  had  raatltti 
tbe  abdication  of  Celcstine  to  the  latt,  and  were,  thcrdbrv,  mortal  apBt 
qMNi*rBaai(u«  i^ics  of  Boniface,  revolted.  lie  published  a  bull 
uiibeoobiiuiu.  ti^gmj  ijg  excommunicated  tliem.  With  an  orainoos; 
ticipation  of  tho  future — for  they  were  familiar  with  the  papal 
and  know  where  to  touch  it  to  the  quick — they  appealed  to  a  *'  Gcaerai 
Council.**  Since  supernatural  wespouH  did  not  seem  to  avail,  Bontfaoo 
proclaimed  a  crusade  against  them.  The  issue  answered  his  cxpod^ 
lions.  PaleHtrin.i,  om-  of  ijicir  strong-holds,  which  in  a  moment  of  weak- 
ness they  bad  surrendered,  wr  ' "-  devastated  and  eown  with  salt 
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I  Colonnns  Qed,  some  of  tlmoi  to  Fraace.    Tbure,  In  King  Plitlip  the 
j,i\xey  iouud  a  iricQd,wbo  was  destined  to  avenge  their  wrongs,  and 
Fmflici  OD  the  papacy  a  blow  from  which  it  never  recovered. 
Tbia  was  the  state  of  ofiiurs  at  the  commeaccmont  of  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Phihp  find  Bouiface.    The  Orasadcs  had  brought  all  Europe  un- 
der taxation  to  Kome,  and  loud  complaints  were  every  tvhtirc  made 
ipinsc  the  drun  of  money  into  Italy.     Things  bod  at  last  come  to  siicU 
a  condition  lliat  St  was  uot  possible  to  continue  the  Crusades  p^aUrr  mtm- 
•ilkottt  resorting  to  a  taxation  of  the  clergy,  and  this  was  ''""'""'«■ 
Ae  true  reason  of  the  eventual  lukewarmncss,  and  even  opposition  to 
1^.    But  the  stream  of  money  that  liad  thu»  been  passing  into  Italy 
lud  engendered  habits  of  luxury  and  extravagance.    Cost  wliatit  might, 
HooAy  must  be  bod  in  Ilome.    The  pcrenoial  necessity  under  which  the 
kiQga  of  t^ngland  and  France  found  themselves — the  necessity  of  reve- 
lat  for  tlic  carrying  out  of  their  temporal  projects — could  only  bo  satia- 
iod  in  tbc  same  way.    The  wealth  of  those  nntiona  had  insensibly  glided 
into  thiJ  hands  of  the  Church.     In  England,  Kdwnnl  I.  com-  .n»  King  << 
fKlled  the  taxation  of  the  clergy-    They  resisted  at  Iirat^  but  ^S^^^^ 
doit  sovereign  found  an  ingenious  and  effectual  remedy.    He  *°t^  <*»^ 
'  £rected  bts  Judges  to  hear  no  cause  in  which  an  ecclesinsljc  was  a  com- 
phunant,  but  to  try  every  suit  brought  ogoinat  them ;  assorting  that  tboee 
who  refused  to  share  the  burdens  of  the  state  had  no  right  to  the  pro- 
tection ofita  laws.    They  forthwith  submitted.    In  the  nature  and  effi* 
OH^  of  this  remedy  we  for  the  fimt  time  recognize  the  agency  of  a  class 
of  men  soon  to  rise  to  power — the  lawycra. 

In  France,  Philip  the  Fair  made  a  similar  attempt.  U  was  not  to  be 
eappos<N)  that  Kome  would  tolerate  this  trespassing  on  what  Ti,=  Ki<.Krf 
abo  oonitidenKi  her  pniper  domain,  and  acourdingly  Boniface  iai>rt«a 
isued  the  bull  "  CitTicia  faicw,"  excommunicating  kings  who  should 
levy  subsidies  on  ecclesiastics.  Hereupon  Philip  determined  that,  if  the 
Preach  clergy  were  not  tributary  to  him,  France  should  not  be  tributaiy 
to  the  pope,  and  issued  ao  edict  prohibiting  the  export  of  gold  and  silver 
from  Trance  without  his  license.  But  he  did  not  resort  to  these  extreme 
messuKS  until  he  had  tried  othoni  which  perhaps  he  considered  less 
troablesome.  He  had  plundered  the  Jews,  confiscated  their  property, 
•od  cxi>ellcd  them  from  his  dominions.  Tlie  Cliuroh  was  fairly  next  in 
Order;  and,  indeed,  the  mendicant  fiiars  of  the  lower  class,  who,  a^  we 
faavo  seen,  were  disaffected  by  the  publication  of  "  The  Everiaatiug  Gos- 
pel,"' were  loud  in  their  denunciations  of  her  wealth,  attrib-  ,,  ^,^,„n  r^  uu 
ating  the  prevailing  religious  demoralization  to  it.  Thev  ■"«'"«  '''•^ 
pointed  to  the  example  of  our  Lord  and  his  disciples;  and  when  thdr 
antagonists  replied  tli.it  erm  lit;  ctmiU-acondcd  to  make  use  of  money, 
ibc  maligiiant  fanatics  maintained  their  doctrines,  amid  the  applaou  of 
a  Jeering  populace,  by  answering  that  it  vas  not  St.  Peter,  but  Judos, 
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who  was  intriuted  with  the  purse,  and  that  the  pope  stood  in  need  of  Um 
l»tU!r  rebuke  which  Jesas  hod  of  old  ndmmistcred  to  bis  prototype  Pa- 
ter,  saying,  "  Get  time  bcliirid  me,  Satan ;  for  tboa  savored  oot  of  tbe 
tUiags  tU&t  be  of  God,  but  of  the  things  that  bs  of  men''  (Mark,  viii^33). 
Under  that  nuthorily  ihey  aQirmed  Lliat  Lhcj  might  stigmatize  the  grat^ 
culprit  witbout  guilL    So  the  king  ventured  to  put  forth  bis  band 
touch  what  the  Church  had,  and  she  cursed  him  to  his  &ce.     At  flnti 
Ulc'rary  war  ensued :  the  pope  published  ht»  bull,  the  king  his  r^iljr. 
Already  the  policy  which  Pbihp  waa  following,  and  tbo  ability  be 
displaying,  manifested  that  he  had  attached  to  himself  that  new  power 
u>d  Mf  >i<>-  of  wbicb  the  King  of  England  had  taken  advantage — a  power 
hwfm.        soon  to  become  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  ecclen^itio — the  kw* 
yers.    In  the  mean  time,  money  must  be  had  in  Rome;  when,  by  tk 
iWriM«fifaa  singularly  felicitous  device  of  the  prochunation  of  a  year  of 
jniito       jabUce,  A.0. 1300,  large  sums  were  agaia  brought  into  Italy, 
Boniface  had  thus  four  antagonists  on  his  hands — the  King  of  Frano^ 
TiwAHirciutmiM  ^'^  Colonnas,  the  lawyers,  and  the  mendicants.    By  tbo  hi- 
•ttaitrtm.        y,^^  ijQ^jj  jiigj,  jjjj  ]q„^  ijg  yjj^g  cordially  hated-    Thus  tk 

higher  English  Franciscans  were  enraged  against  him  because  he  » 
fused  to  let  them  hold  Ian<ls.  They  attempted  to  bribe  him  witli  40,000 
docats ;  bat  ho  seized  the  money  at  the  banker's,  tmdor  tbo  prcteoso  tlttt 
it  had  no  owners,  as  the  mendicants  were  vowed  to  poverty,  and  tbcfi 
denied  the  privilege.  As  to  the  lower  Trarcbcans,  heresy  wng  fist 
spreading  among  them.  They  were  not  only  infected  with  the  doctrina 
of  "  The  Everlasting  Gospel,"  but  had  even  descended  into  the  abyn  of 
irroligioD  one  step  more,  by  placing  St  Francis  in  the  stead  of  onr  Sa- 
vior. They  wure  incessantly  ropeatiiig  in  the  ears  of  the  laity  tbat  tl* 
pope  was  Anti-Christ,  "  the  Man  of  Sin."  The  quarrel  between  Phl^i 
twiWiMi beinrten  and  Boniface  was  every  moment  increasing  in  bittemcfla 
udiiM  pope.  The  former  seized  and  imprisoned  a  papal  nuncio,  who  bid 
been  selected  because  he  was  known  to  ho  personally  offensivo ;  the  lair 
ter  retaliated  by  the  issue  of  bulls  protesting  against  such  an  outraf^., 
interfering  between  tlio  king  and  his  French  clergy,  and  citing  the  lat- 
ter lo  appear  in  Rome  and  take  cognizance  of  their  master's  misdoings. 
Tbe  monarch  was  actually  invited  to  be  present  and  hear  his  own  doom. 
In  the  lesser  bull — if  it  be  authentic — and  the  king's  rejoinder,  both  jpw 
ties  seem  to  have  lost  their  temper.  This  was  followed  by  the  oelcbraled 
bull  "AruKTiita  Fill,'-  at  which  the  king's  indignation  knew 
no  bounds.  Tie  hnd  it  publicly  burned  in  Paris  at  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet  j  assembled  the  State-s-General ;  and,  under  the  advice  of 
lua  lawyers,  skillCUlly  brought  tbo  issue  to  this :  Does  the  king  bold 
the  realm  of  France  ofGodorofthc  popt.^?  Without  difficulty  it  migbl 
be  seen  how  the  Freneh  clergy  would  be  compelled  to  act:  since  many 
of  them  held  fiefs  of  the  king,  all  wero  in  fear  of  tbe  intrusion  of  Jtalian 
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tDdtsasUoa  into  the  rich  beuclicca     Fmnce,  thereToK,  eujiported  her 
BOuarch.     On  his  side,  Boiiifiice,  in  tie  bull  "UnamSanc-  Th.bqn-mMi 
tm,"  a««erted  hi«  power  hy  declaring  that  it  is  nece-seary  *'™*™^" 
totilTlit40ii  tobclicre  that  "cvcrj  human  being  is  Bubject  to  the  Pontiff 
Offiome."    Philip,  fua-sccing  the  dv^^pcrato  nature  of  the  approncbing 
(toflicl,  and  wming  to  eMaah.  his  people  firmly  to  him  by  putting  him- 
ulf  forth  as  their  protector  iigainst  prieRtly  tymnny,  again  Bkilifnlly  ap- 
pn]ed  to  tlie'ir  i^entiments  by  rlenouncing  the  Inquifiition  aa  aa  atrueious 
Uibarity,  an  outrage  un  human  rights,  violating  all  kw,  resorting  to 
>ew  ftnd  unheard-of  tortures,  and  doing  deeds  at  which  men's  miuda  rc- 
Toli  with  horror.    In  the  South  of  France  this  language  was  thoroughly 
ODdeiBtood.    The  lawyers,  among  whom  William  d«  Nogaret  wiuiwiKta 
irMoon3picuoas,nblT!iKaisledhim;  indeod,hia wholemovcment  ^"f"^ 
exLibited  iJie  extraurdinary  intelligence  of  his  advisers.    It  has  been  af- 
i  filmed,  and  is,  perhaps,  not  untrue,  that  De  Nogaret's  falbcr  had  beea 
bftmed  by  (he  Inquifiition.     The  great  lawyer  was  bent  on  rerenge. 
The  Statcs-OcDcral,  under  hie  tsuggCDtiona,  entertained  four  pnii^oeitions: 
L  That  Bonifoco  was  not  the  true  pope;  2.  That  he  was  n  Artitcofita 
heretic;  3.  Tlial  he  wiw  a  simoniac;  4.  That  he  waa  a  man  «'•'--««»«>■ 
weighed  down  with  crimes,    De  Nogaret,  learning  from  the  Colonnas 
how  to  touch  the  papacy  in  a  vital  point,  demanded  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject should  be  reforred  to  a  "  General  Council"  to  be  flnmmcned  bj  the 
kiug.    A  Bccond  meeting  of  the  States-General  was  held.     William  de 
Plaisian^thoLordof  Vczonoblc,  ftppearod  with  charges  against  the  pope. 
Out  of  a  long  list,  mnny  of  which  could  not  possibly  be  true,  some  may 
be  mentioned :  that  Boniface  neither  believed  in  the  immortal-  Aremsmm 
i^  nor  incorruptibility  of  the  soul,  nor  in  a  lit*}  to  comn,  nnr  pope. 
in  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist ;  that  he  did  not  obser>-c  the  fasts 
of  the  Church — not  even  Tjotit;  that  he  speko  of  the  cardinaJa,  monks, 
aod  friara  as  hypocrites;  thai  the  Holy  Land  tad  been  lost  through  bis 
fault;  that  the  aubsidiea  for  its  relief  had  been  embezzletl  by  him ;  that 
bis  boly  predecessor,  Celestine,  through  his  inhamfuiity  bad  been  brought 
VO  death ;  that  he  had  Baid  thn-t  fornication  and  other  obecene  practices 
wen  no  bid  ;  that  he  was  a  Sodomite,  and  had  caused  oterka  to  be  mur- 
dered in  his  presence ;  that  he  had  enriched  him»(tlfhy  simony;  thathta 
Mphew's  wife  had  home  him  two  illegitimate  «on«.     These,  with  other 
still  more  revolting  charges,  were  sworn  to  upon  the  Holy  Gospcla.    The 
king  appealed  to  "a  general  council  and  to  a  legitimate  pope." 

The  qnarrrl  had  now  become  a  mortal  one  There  was  but  one 
ootirse  for  Ikmifacc  to  toko,  and  bo  did  take  it.  He  cicommnnicaied 
the  king.  He  deprived  him  of  his  throne,  and  anathematized  bia  pos- 
leriiy  to  the  fourth  generation.  The  bull  was  to  be  ausp^ndcd  in  the 
porch  of  the  Cathedral  of  Anagni  on  September  8  ;  but  William  de  No- 
garci  and  one  of  the  Colonniw  had  already  passed  into  Italy.    They 
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hired  a  troop  of  banditti,  and  oq  September  7  uttuck^  the  poottfffc 
bia  palitce  at  Aiiogni.    Tbe  dooTS  of  a  cburcli  wliicb  pn>locCc>d  bim  w«k 
rtrong,  but  tbo/  yioUcd  1o  Are.    The  brave  old  man,  in  bis  pnntifini 
robus,  with  bis  crucifix  in  one  hand  and  tlic  kvj-»  ofSLVclnrin  tb«  odt- 
er,  sal  domi  on  bia  throne  and  oon&ooted  bis  assailants,     llis  canbaak 
had  fled  through  a  eewer.     So  little  reverence  was  there  for  OndV  rata 
upon  earth,  that  Sciarra  Colonna  raised  hU  li.inil  to  kill  him  ■ 
but  the  blow  was  arrvstcd  hy  Dc  Nogarct,  who,  with  a  bill*  i  . — :.., ...... 

bim  that  here,  in  his  own  city,  be  owed  btsUfo  to  tbo  mercy  ofa  turrrMBi 
of  tboKiDgofFmnoe— aMrvanfwhow  father  bad  been  t^  !^ 

ftkHinmtip  InquiaUon.    llie  ponufTwas  eparcd  only  lo  be  is 

aad  ut  dMtiL  miserable  horse,  with  his  face  to  the  tall,  and  led  '  hl 

Tbey  meant  to  transport  bim  to  Franco  to  await  the  general  txwacd. 
Ho  was  roscual,  returned  to  Jtomc,  watt  HcizeU  and  imprisoned  aguH. 
Oa  tho  llth  of  October  ho  was  dead. 

Tbo8,  after  a  pontificate  ofnineeventTal  years,  periab''^"      '      "TTl. 
His  history  and  bis  fats  show  to  what  a  gulf  Ttomau  '     '  .    "^ 

approaching.  His  goooessor,  Benedict  XL,  had  but  a  brief  enjojoicaL 
of  power ;  long  enough,  bowevor,  lo  leam  tbftt  the  hatred  of  tie  Kiog 
of  Fmnco  bad  not  died  with  the  death  of  Boniface,  and  that  be  was  (fe- 
tOTuiincd  not  only  to  pursue  the  departed  pontiff's  memory  bv^'oii  J  the 
grave,  bnt  also  to  effect  a  nidira]  change  in  the  papai^  itself.  A  basket 
of  iigs  was  prcwntcd  to  Di-nedict  by  a  veiled  female  Shu  had  brooidtt 
them,  ttbo  said,  from  tbe  Abbess  of  St.  Petrouillo.  In  an  uDguan]ed<fl^l 
PatniM  -rf  m^t  ^^  pontiff  at«  of  them  without  tbe  customary  pnctBifli 
•***'*'"■  of  baring  tbem  previouflly  tasted.  Alasl  whnt  was  tb«  tfah 
of  morals  in  [tair '!  A  dysrntijry  cjime  on  ;  in  a  few  days  be  wta  deal 
But  tho  Colonnas  bad  already  taught  tbe  King  of  Franco  bow  one  dio^ 
woric  who  doBras  to  touch  the  popedom ;  tlic  event  that  bad  juat  octv 
red  was  the  preparation  for  putting  their  advice  into  opcraLs>n.  The 
ttakMwA*  te-  fc=i"g  ownc  to  an  nndcrstanding  witli  Btimnrd  dc  0.>lb,  tfca 
STTwlSi^rf*  Arebbisbop  of  Bordeaux.  Six  oondiiions  wens  arrao^ 
"***"*  between  them :  1.  The  nx-onciliatioo  betwren  tbe  Clittjdl 

aad  the  king ;  2.  Tbe  nbeolutiou  of  all  ponons  engaged  in  tbe  ailalr  of 
BoDi&ee;  8.  Tenths  iVom  ibe  clergy  for  Qve  jeats;  4,  Tbe  coodenim- 
lion  of  tho  memory  of  Boniface;  5.  Tho  mtoratioa  of  the  CoIdaMM; 
tl.  A  aecret  article ;  what  it  was  time  sooa  showed.     A  swifl  m 
earned  intolligcnco  to  the  Icing's  partisans  in  tbe  OoUege  of 
and  Bematd  became  Clement  V.    "  It  will  be  k>ng  bcfbn 
titoe  of  another  pope  in  RomeT  cxckimcd  tbe  Cardtnn!  M 
wiih  apropbetioinBtJDCtorwbat  wuoomiogwhcntho  v  rrofllt' 

td  tu  doTrlopmcnL     tlit^  :  -  - '      -r  waa  only  loo  Inif 
what  was  that  sixth,  tliat  uela  aegoitialed  bet-- 

and  Da  GiAk.    CleoHmt  look  up  his  nsidtneo  at  Angnon  in  ^'rait(& 
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The  tomb  of  the  apoetles  vaa  abandoned.    The  Eternal  City  Bcnnwi  •< 
lad  ceased  to  be  the  metropolis  of  Chiistiaaitj.  lo  A^Tf^. 

Bui  a  French  prelate  bad  not  bargained  with  a  French  king  for  tbe 
ntost  eminent  dignity  to  wliicli  a  European  can  aspire  without  Imving 
pXai  an  equivalent.  In  aa  good,  fuitb  ue  be  could  to  bis  contract,  in  as 
p>od  faith  a&  he  could  to  bis  present  pie-eminent  position,  Clement  V. 
proceeded  to  diaoharga  liis  share  of  the  obligation.  To  a  certain  extent 
King  Philip  va8  animated  by  au  undying  vengeance  ngninst  bis  enemy, 
nbom  be  considered  03  baving  escaped  out  of  his  grasp,  but  lie  was  also 
'tttuated  by  a  sincere  desire  of  accomplialiing  a  reform  in  the  Cbnrch 
tkiongh  a  radical  change  in  its  constitution,  lie  was  ^solved  thut  the 
pnilifis  sttould  be  nceountable  to  the  kings  of  France,  or  that  France 
tbould  more  directly  influence  their  conduct.  To  rcconcilo  men  to  this; 
ilwas  for  bun  toshiiw,  with  tlic  Hcmblauce  of  pious  reluctance,  what  was 
\  the  state  lo  which  morals  and  iailb  had  come  in  Kome.  Tbe  trial  of  the 
Dooiface  waa  therefore  entered  ttpon,  A,D.  ISIO.  The  ro.nnBriim 
istory  was  opened  at  Avignon,  March  18.  The  proceed-  Booiac*"*" 
bigs  occupied  many  months;  many  witnestfeB  were  esiunined.  The 
nuun  points  attempted  to  be  established  by  tboir  evidence  seem  to  bavu 
been  these:  "Tbat  Boniface  had  declared  his  belief  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  divine  law — what  was  reputed  to  be  such  was  merely  the 
invention  of  men  to  keep  the  vulgar  in  awe  by  the  terrors  of  eternol 
pnnLsbmcnt;  that  it  was  a  falsehood  to  assert  the  Trinity,  and  fatuous 
to  believe  it;  tbat  it  was  falsehood  to  say  tbat  a  virgin  bad  Ttin.™™!!™ 
broilght  forth,  for  it  wa-s  an  impo.ssibility ;  that  it  was  false*  •«'i'>'«»''">. 
hood  to  assert  that  bread  is  tran.substantiatcd  into  the  hoily  of  Christ; 
Uiat  Christianity  Is  false,  because  it  asserts  a  future  hfc,  of  which  there 
!•  no  evidence  save  that  of  \'isioniuy  people."  It  was  in  evidcuco  tbat 
the  pope  had  said, "  God  may  do  the  worst  with  me  that  he  pleases  in 
tbe  future  life;  I  believe  as  every  educated  man  docs,  the  vulgar  believe 
Dtherwtso.  Wo  have  to  gpeak  as  they  do,  but  we  must  believe  and 
think  with  the  few."  It  was  sworn  to  by  those  who  had  heard  him  dis- 
puting with  some  Parii^ians  that  ho  had  maintained  "that  neither  Iho 
kbody  nor  the  soul  rose  again."  Others  testified  that  "be  neither  be- 
Jiovcd  in  the  resurrection  nor  in  the  sacraments  of  the  Chureh,  and  bad 
denied  that  cam.il  gratiUcuttions  are  sins."  The  Primieerio  of  St.  John's, 
aft  Naples,  deposed  tliat,  when  a  cardinal,  Boniface  had  said  in  bis  prcs' 
once,  "  So  that  God  gives  me  the  good  things  of  this  life,  I  care  not  a 
beau  for  that  lo  come.  A  man  has  no  more  a  soul  than  a  beast.  Did 
you  ever  see  any  one  who  bad  arisen  from  the  dead  ?"  He  took  delight 
in  deriding  the  blessed  Virgin ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "she  was  no  more  a  vir- 
^n  than  my  mother."  As  to  the  presence  of  Christ  in  tbe  Iloat,  "  It  is 
nothing  but  pattte."  Three  knighls  of  Lucca  tesuflcd  that  when  certain 
Tcocrabtc  cmbad»adoi«,  whose  names  they  gave,  were  in  tbe  presence  of 
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ihe  pope  at  the  time  of  the  jubil««,  and  a  chaplain  happened  to  invoke 
the  mercy  of  Jesus  on  a  peraoo  recently  dtad,  Boniface  appalled  al  ^ 
around  him  by  exclaiming,  "  What  a  Too],  to  commend  him  to  Christ 
Hu  could  Dot  help  himself^  and  bow  cati  he  be  expected  <o  help  otben 
He  was  no  Son  of  God,  but  a  shrewd  man  and  a  great  hypoohie."    I 
might  9eeRi  impossible  to  e^cceed  such  blasphemy ;  and  yet  the  witn 
went  on  to  testify  to  a  converKatiou  which  he  held  with  the  braTS 
Sicilian  admiral,  Roger  Loria.    This  devout  sailor  made  the 
the  pope's  i)TC8cnoe,  that  if,  on  a  certain  occasion,  ho  had  died,  it  was  h 
trust  that  Christ  would  hare  had  mercy  on  him.    To  thia  Boniface  re- 
plied, "Chriat!  he  was  no  Son  of  God;  he  was  a  man,  eating  and  drink- 
ing like  oureGlves :  ho  never  rose  from  the  dead ;  no  man  has  ever  rueo. 
I  nm  for  mightier  than  he.    I  can  bestow  kingdoms  and  hambic  kingi" 
Other  witnesses  deposed  to  having  heard  him  affirm,  "Tht-rc  is  nohann 
in  simony.    There  is  no  more  harm  in  adultery  than  in  robbing  ooe^ 
hnnda  together."    Some  testified  to  such  immoralities  and  lewdneas  is 
his  private  life  lliat  the  pages  of  a  modem  book  can  not  be  .soiled  wUk 
the  recital. 

In  the  mean  time,  Clement  did  nil  In  hiii  power  to  save  the  blackened 
memory  of  his  predecessor.  Every  influence  that  conld  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  revengeful  or  politic  king  was  resorted  to,  and  at  last  with 
nmpaMDooM  success.  Perhaps  Philip  saw  that  ho  had  fully  aocompUsbed 
awprMMvUDD.  his  object.  lie  had  lio  design  to  destroy  the  jNtpacy.  ffis 
aim  was  to  revolutionize  it^to  give  to  the  kings  of  France  a  more  tbor 
ough  control  over  it;  and,  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  parpodb,to 
demonstrate  to  what  a  condition  it  had  come  through  the  present  sys- 
tem. Whatever  might  be  the  decision,  such  evidence  bad  been  broo^t 
forward  as,  notwiihstanditig  its  contradictions  nnd  apparent  tnconsisHS' 
0)e8:,had  made  a  profound  impression  on  every  thinking  man.  It  WW 
the  king's  oonsumnuttc  ]>olicy  to  let  the  matter  remnin  where  it  was. 
Accordingly,  he  abandoned  al!  farther  action.  The  gratitude  of  Clem- 
ent was  expressed  in  a  bull  exalting  Philip,  attributing  his  action  to  pi- 
ety, exempting  him  from  all  blame,  annulling  past  bulls  prejudiaal  te 
him,  revoking  all  penishments  of  those  who  had  been  concerned  against 
Boniface  except  tifteen  persons,  on  whom  a  light  and  nominal  penaaoe 
was  inflicted.  In  November,  A. D.  1311,  the  Council  of  Vienne  met  In 
the  following  year  thnx'  cardinals  appeared  before  it  to  defend  the  or 
thodoxy  and  holy  life  of  Pope  Bonifaoc  Two  knights  throw  down  thwr 
gauntlets  to  maintain  his  innocence  by  wager  of  battle.  There  was  no 
accuser;  no  one  took  np  tlie  gage;  and  the  council  was  atUber^qoi* 
cily  to  dispose  of  the 

How  far  t'  -as  guilty  of  the  charges  alleged  against 

'*"..*^!?'  r  fairly  ascerlaiiied.    Bui  it  was  a  tre- 

ptt*WXm».  '"-It  charges  of  such  a.  ohanoter 
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wold  be  even  fio  mucli  as  brought  forward,  much  more  that  a  succeed- 
log  pontifi*  bad  to  lutea  to  them,  uuil  attribute  intentions  of  piety  to  the 
accoacr.  The  inimoralities  of  which  BoniTaoe  vms  accused  were  auch  as 
io  ituljr  did  not  excite  the  ^me  indignation  as  among  the  more  moral 
people  beyond  the  Alps;  tbo  heresies  were  tboso  ever^  wbvrc  pcnrad- 
iog  the  Church.  We  have  already  seen  what  a  profound  itsprcflrion 
"  The  BverlasttDg  Gospel'*  bad  made,  and  bow  many  followers  and  mar 
tyre  it  bad.  What  was  alleged  against  Uouifaoe  was  ouly  that  he  had 
tajcea  one  step  more  in  tbo  downward  course  of  irreligion.  Hia  iault 
Ur  in  this,  that  in  au  evil  hour  be  bud  given  expression  to  thoughts 
which,  considering  his  position,  ought  to  have  remained  locked  up  in 
hia  inmost  fiool.  Aa  to  the  rest,  if  be  was  avaricious,  and  accumulated 
(oonnoiia  treasures,  suob  as  it  was  said  the  banditti  of  the  Colonnas 
oaed  wbcD  thoy  outraged  bis  peraon,  be  was  do  wonsc  than  many  other 
popes.  Clement  V.,  bis  suooeasor,  died  enonnously  rich ;  and,  what  was 
worse,  did  not  bcsitato  to  scandalize  Europe  by  bis  prodigal  munilicetioc 
10  tbe  beautiful  Bruiiisard,  tlie  Countess  of  Talleyrand,  bis  lady. 
The  religious  condition  of  Boniface,  though  not  admitting  of  ajjology, 
eapable  of  oxplanatioD.  By  the  Crusades  all  Europe  bod  been  iuowm. 
gbt  np  to  a  fatiatical  expectation,  doomed  ncccssnnjy  to  disappoint- 
menu  From  them  the  papac)*  bad  derived  prodigious  ud%-unlngctt  both 
in  money  and  potrer.  It  was  now  to  experience  fearful  evils.  It  had 
largely  promised  rewards  in  this  lifej  and  also  in  tbe  world  to  come,  to 
those  who  would  take  up  the  Cross;  it  had  deliberately  pitted  Chris- 
tiacity  against  Mohammedanism,  and  slaked  tbe  autbentictty  of  each  on 
iba  isiue  of  the  condicL  In  the  face  of  the  whole  world  it  hud  put  ibrtb 
US  the  true  criterion  the  possession  of  the  holy  places,  hallowed  by  the 
life,  the  suflerings,  the  death,  tbo  resurrection  of  the  licdecmcr.  \VTut- 
BTer  the  result  might  be,  the  circumstances  under  which  this  had  been 
done  were  such  that  there  was  no  concealing,  no  dissembling.  In  all 
£nropc  there  was  not  a  family  which  bad  not  been  pecuniarily  involved 
ID  the  Omsoden,  pcrluips  not  one  which  had  not  furnished  men.  Was  it 
at  all  to  }>c  wondered  at  that  every  where  the  people,  accustomed  to  tbe 
lofpe  of  trial  by  battle,  were  terror-stricken  when  they  saw  the  result? 
'Wu  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  oven  still  more  dreadful  heresies  spontJL- 
usly  suggested  themselves?  Was  it  at  all  extraordinaiy  tbat,if  cbera 
been  popes  sincerely  aooepting  that  criterion,  the  issue  should  bo  a 
pope  who  was  a  sincere  misbeliever?  Was  it  cxtraordtdary  that  there 
should  be  a  loss  of  papal  prestige?  It  was  tbe  papacy  which  had  vol* 
QOtarily,  for  its  own  cndit,  brought  things  into  this  evil  channel,  and  the 
papacy  deserved  a  just  rctribulionofdiscreditand  min.  Itbad  wrought 
on  tbe  devout  temper  of  religious  Europe  for  its  own  sinister  jiurpoees; 
it  had  drained  the  Continent  of  its  blood,  and  perhaps  of  what  was  more 
highly  prized — its  money ;  it  bad  established  a  £Uso  issue,  &a  unwar- 
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ninlable  criterion,  and  now  cAmc  the  tim«  fur  it  to  reap  oOnaoqacaOeB  i 
a  diifcrcnl  kind— intellectual  revolt  among  ilia  people,  harwjr  tmoog  tbo 
clergy.  Nor  was  tbe  poiie  without  emiocnt  oommdes  in  lua  hid.  Thu 
nfrntfr't^*t  TemplaiBi  whoBe  daty  it  bad  been  to  pri"  '"  *<! 

itaipun.        „j^y  jQ  Jerusalem — who  bad  therefore  i  _  v 

ougfaly  familiar  with  Lbo  state  ofeventa  in  Falcsiiae — had  b«en  tmadtdg 
in  the  siuue  path  aa  the  popo.  Dark  rumors  bod  begun  to  circnliu 
throaghout  Europe  thai  these,  the  very  vanguard  of  Cliri&tiaititj,  had 
not  only  proved  traitors  to  their  banner,  but  had  actually  become  Mt^ 
bammedanized.  On  their  expulsion  Ixom  tho  Holy  Lcuid,  at  ibe  doae 
of  the  Crusades,  tbcy  sjircad  all  over  Europe,  to  disaeminato  bv  rtftdlh 
their  fearful  henssics,  and  to  enjoy  tho  riches  they  liod  aeq>i 
aervioe  they  hod  betrayed.  Men  Aud  a  chann  in  having  it  ui^  .-u_i  fjuAj 
and  seorotly  divulged  to  them  that  their  loog-cheri^hoJ  opintoiu  ara  all 
a  delusion.  There  was  something  fascinatiog  in  hairing  privultly,  froo 
those  who  could  ttpeak  with  authority,  that,  after  oil,  Molitunra(.-U  wim  oat 
an  impostor,  hat  tho  author  of  a  puro  and  noble  Thciflm ;  that  Sabdsa 
was  nut  a  treACberoas  assassin,  a  di»picuiblu  liar,  but  a  mont  valtanft 
oourteoHS,  and  gentle  knight.  In  his  procaolings  against  the  TemfJan^ 
King  Philip  tlic  Fair  sccnis  to  have  been  animated  by  a  puro  inienlioa 
of  checking  the  duuiatrous  spread  of  their  opiuioos;  yet  William  doXo- 
garct,  who  was  bis  chief  ad%-iscr  on  this  matter  as  on  thai  of  Booi&oe^ 
was  not  without  reasoDs  of  petsonAl  hatred.  It  was  said  that  be  di  vtded 
hit  wrath  between  the  TcmpUnt  and  tbe  pope.  They  had  had  mow 
ooonectioa  with  tba  bunting  nf  Lis  lather,  and  vengc&noe  be  wst  RR>lred 
to  wreak  upon  theia.  Under  color  of  the  chaises  ogainat  tbcm,  all  the 
Ti-rirt.nwi.  Templare  in  France  were  fiimnltAnooualy  ftmsiod  in  Ou 
•i.ktirt.4.  j^^^.„  of  one  day,  October  IS,  AM.  1S07,  so  well  deTiaed 
were  the  measunsL  The  grand  master,  Du  Molay,  was  Kcaml,  not, 
however,  without  some  jicrfidy.  Now  were  openly  brought fbrword  the 
chargni  which  struck  Europe  wi&  consternation.  Subelantiatton  of 
them  wan  offered  by  witDcesea, bat  it  was  secured  by  subrntti. 
ooaed  to  torture.  The  grand  master,  Dti  Molay,  at  ftrsl  adniiu.>q  war 
goilE  of  the  aoousaUons  alleged.  Afler  aoma  heaitatjon,  the  poiw  iMacd 
a  bull,  cotpnuuiding  the  King  of  England  to  do  what  ihc  Kin;;  of  Franot 
bad  olreaity  done,  to  arrest  tbe  Templars  attd  aotrx  their  proprrty.  IIib 
deelanttion,  that  one  of  the  order,  a  tnaa  of  high  birth,  had  ooiifcaanl  to 
bimsclf  hw  crinimiUity,  soi^ms  to  bavo  mada  a  profound  tn^reanoo  on 
tbe  mind  of  the  Engli^  king,  and  of  many  other  peraona  until  that  ubi« 
reluctant  to  bcUcvc  Tbe  Parliament  and  tbe  Univormty  of  Paris  exK 
pressed  tbemselvw  satiiiAed  with  tho  cridenoa  New  examinatiotag  wm 
bald,  and  new  eonvidioiw  were  made.  The  jvi'--'  i"«iw'.i  •*  iM>n  ...i.^-— 
ed  to  on  (^uisicndtHD,  dedaring  bow  slowly, 
he  had  boea  oonpoUod  to  bdiovo  io  the  apoiiuj  ui  Uiu  onki,  oud  uuo^ 
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nding  tliat  every  whero  proceedings  sliould  bo  instituted  ngainat  it 
[Kip«l  commission  assembled  in  Paris,  August  7,  A.D.  1309,  The 
BB<]  master  was  had  before  it  lie  professed  bis  belief  in  the  Catholic 
,  but  DOW  denied  that  the  order  ^vas  guilty  of  the  charges  alleged 
I  it,  Hi  also  did  many  of  the  other  knights.  Other  witnesses  were, 
nwerer,  broaght  forward,  some  of  whom  pretended  to  hnvo  abfindonod 
idu  Older  on  account  of  it«  foul  actit.  At  thia  Parle  St  Antoiiic,  on  many 
ItJemut  eveuiugs  \u  the  following  May,  AVilliam  dc  Nogarct  rev*lt«d 
jia  tiie  luxury  of  avenging  the  shade  of  his  father.  One  faandrcd  and 
|4iTUeQ  Templars  were,  in  slow  euccesaion,  burned  at  stakes,  f^^^s  ^,„ 
]phit  remorselcfis  lawyer  was  repaying  the  Church  in  her  own  ■"**  ?'«""'«» 
Yelof  this  vast  coacourse  ofsuiTcrers  all  died  protesting  their  in- 
ence:  not  one  proved  an  apostate.  Notwiihslariding  thiw  most  sig- 
It  fact — for  those  who  were  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives,  and  to 
with  unshaken  constancy  the  fire,  were  surely  the  bravest  of  the 
ihts,  and  their  dying  declamtion  is  worthy  of  our  most  reverent  con- 
aideratioa — things  were  such  that,  no  other  course  was  possible  than  the 
abolition  of  the  order,  and  this  accordingly  took  place.  The  pope  him* 
■elf  senna  to  have  been  satisfied  that  the  crimes  bud  been  pcrpt^tratod 
juider  the  instigation  or  temptation  of  Satan ;  but  men  of  more  enlarged 
appear  to  have  concluded  that,  though  the  Templars  were  inno- 
eat  of  the  moral  ubointnations  charged  against  tbcm,  a  familiarity  with 
ler  SoTTOB  of  belief  in  the  Kast  had  imdoubtcdiy  Ea]>pcd  their  feith. 
twearj*  imprisomnent  of  «l  years,  imbitteredby  many  hardships, 
id  master,  Dn  Molny,  was  brought  up  for  sentence.  He  had  been 
.  guilty.  With  hifi  dying  breath,  "  before  Heaven  and  eartb,  on  the 
Tcrpc  of  death,  when  the  least  falsehood  beniB  like  aa  intolerable  weight 
^r  the  soul,"  he  declared  tlie  innocence  of  the  or<ler  and  of  himself  The 
■e^KT-bel)  wnst  sounding  when  Du  Molay  and  a  brother  convict  were 
JM  forth  to  their  stakes,  placed  on  an  island  in  the  Seine.  King  iju„iiHtof 
'hilip  himself  was  present  As  the  fimoko  and  8amcs  envel-  """'^r. 
them  they  continued  to  affirm  their  innocence.  Sonic  averred  that 
from  the  fire  Du  Molay's  voice  Bounded,  "Clement I  thou  wicked 
ftlse  judge,  I  summon  thee  to  meet  me  within  forty  days  at  the  bar 
'Ood."  Some  said  that  he  also  MUmmoued  the  king.  In  the  follow- 
year  King  Pbili]>  the  Fair  and  Popo  ClemeDt  the  Fifth  were  boili 

John  XXn.,  elected  after  an  interval  of  more  than  two  years  spent  in 
]ri«»  and  intriguefi  between  the  French  and  Italian  cardinals,  coo- 
led iho  residence  at  Avignon.    Jlis  movements  took  a  practical  ttim 
the  commencement  of  a  proccsB  for  tho  recovery  of  the  treasures  of 
letnent  from  the  Tisoount  de  Lomenie.    This  was  only  a  part  of  the 
reolth  of  tho  deceased  pope,  bat  it  Bmoantcd  to  a  million  and  three 
hiuners  of  florina  of  gold.    The  Inquiaitioii  was  kept  actively  at  work 
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for  the  extorminatiem  of  the  believora  in  "  The  ErerUating  Qoepel,^  ui 
tboicDUumtoftbe  AlbigenseBUDcl  Wuldeiises.    But  all  this  had  no  oifatr 
result  than  that  which  eventually  occurred — an  examiuauon  of  thflag- 
thendcity  anc)  rightfUlue^  of  the  papal  power.    TVith  an  iustioot 
the  origin  of  the  misbelief  every  where  spreading,  the  pope  pa' 
bulla  against  the  Jens,  of  whom  a  bloody  persecution  had  ariacD,  ud 
ordored  that  all  their  Talmnds  and  other  bbsphcmous  books  should  k* 
HuMUa^ntk.  bumcd.    A  physician,  Marsilio  of  Padua,  publisheda  wink, 
«r  Fnco."         "  The  Defender  of  Peace."    It  was  a  philoiiophica]  cxanii» 
tioo  of  the  principles  of  gorcrntncnt,  and  of  the  nature  and  limits  of  the 
saoctdotal  power.    Its  dcmooratio  tendency  was  displayed  by  ita  dctoca- 
■tmtioD  that  the  exposition  of  the  law  of  Christianity  n.'sts  not  vitbut 
pope  nor  any  other  priest,  but  widi  a  general  council ;  it  rejected  tiit 
papal  political  pretensions;  asserted  that  no  one  can  be  rightfully  ex- 
communicated by  a  pope  alone,  and  that  he  has  no  power  of  coeiaoB 
over  human  thought ;  that  tbo  avi\  immuaitics  of  tbo  clergy  ought  tO 
bo  ended;  that  pOTorCy  and  humility  ought  olono  to  be  their  cbanolB' 
istics ;  that  society  ought  to  proWdc  thcio  with  a  deceit  snstoMDe^  bil 
nothing  more:  their  pomp,  extnirngnnce,  luxury,  and  nauipctioM^O 
pooially  that  of  tithei^  should  be  abrogated ;  that  neither  Christ  nor  ^ 
ScriptaRseTeTgaTeSt..Peter  a  supremacy  ovc-r  the  other  apostles;  tltft, 
if  hi^toiy  \ns  to  ho  coosalted,  Ht.  Paul,  and  not  8t.  Peter,  una  bishop  of 
Aouw — iadwd,  it  wna  donbtful  whether  the  latter  was  ever  in  that  city, 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  being  silent  on  that  subject    From  then  mi 
many  other  such  ai;guments  ho  drew  fortynsne  eonolu^ODS  ad' 
Uio  |Mliti<-aI  and  ecdeaiastical  supremacy  cdT  the  popei 

It  is  not  nccoaaary  to  consider  hero  the  relations  of  John 
Louw  of  Itavoriis  nor  of  the  onttpope  Nicholas;  tbey  belong 
political  liiittory.  But^  as  if  to  show  bow  thi)  intclloctual  movement 
workiun  its  wny,the  pontiiT  himself  did  not  escape  a  charge  tythtnq- 
Though  ho  bad  so  much  of  temporal  aOairs  upon  his  handi^  John  » 
fto  otMUi.  ^^^  he«tato  to  raise  the  great  question  of  the  "beatific  vmam.' 
to  thM.-     I^  (,j,  4>pinio„^  tho  jp^^  gypn  tiie  Boiats,  do  not  enjoy  the  le- 

nUHo  viwon  of  Qod  until  after  the  Judgment-day.  At  once  then  ww  « 
iloinam)  antnng  the  orthodox, "  What !  do  not  the  apoetlea,  John,  Peter, 
tho  hlcoaed  Virgin,  stand  yet  in  the  presence  of  God  V 
u<(l  tho  meet  learned  theologians  to  examine  the  qv 
1,1  rn.M-  H^'iiv-otyinlo  the  dispute.  The  University  of  Pa 
'n.y  i\ii<|t  of  Fmnco  dgfiiued  thac  his  realm  aboold 
.  iih  duoh  hcmiaU  ^^^^Kfk^  singlo  dentenoe  ATpliiMilff| 
"  '     '^  the  interests  of  t]» 

le  presenoQ  of  God,  of  i 
.^ai  of  nddnswng  prajas 

ousodby 


oow  nearly  ninety  year*  oU.  That  he  had  not  guided  himself 
ooDording  to  the  prevailing  seDtioieut  of  the  lower  religtoua  ordent,  wlio 
thought  tliot  poverty  was  essential  to  salvation,  appeared  at  his  death, 
A.I).  1334.  lie  left  eighteen  millioDS  of  gold  florins  Id  specie,  and  seven 
inUUoaa  in  pUue  ami  jewels. 

Hk  fiuccc«80r,  Benedict  XII.,  disposed  of  the  qaesdon  of  tho  "  beatific 
Tiaion :"  "It  is  only  those  sainu  who  do  not  pass  through  in,«i^in**b7 
PurgBtoiy  that  immediately  behold  the  Godhead."  The  ^'*'*  *^ 
pontiBcnicofBcnediet,  which  was  not  wtthont  many  good  features,  hard- 
ly veiified  the  expression  with  which  be  greeted  the  cardinals  when  thoy 
eloctvd  him,  *'  You  have  chosen  an  ass."  His  was  a  gay  life.  There  is 
s  tradition  thai  to  him  is  dao  the  origin  of  the  proverb,  "As  drunk  as  a 
pope." 

lu  tho  subsequent  pontiflcato  cf  Clement  VI.,  A.D.  1342,  the  court  at 
Avignon  became  the  most  voluptuous  in  Christendom,  It  TmnptmwnM 
wa»  crowded  with  knigbla  and  ladiea,  painters  and  other  art-  •'*'<■»»•• 
Isia.  It  exhibited  a  day-dream  of  equipages  and  banquets.  The  pon- 
tiff himself  delighted  in  female  aoeiety,  but,  in  bis  weakness,  permitted 
his  lady,  liio  Coutttces  of  Turcnnc,  to  extort  enormous  revenues  by  the 
sale  of  ecclesiastical  promotioDS.  Petrarch,  who  lived  at  Avignon  at 
this  time,  speaks  of  it  as  a  vast  brothel.  Ilts  own  sister  had  been  se- 
duced by  the  holy  father,.Tohn  XXII.  During  all  these  yeare  the  Ro- 
mans had  made  trptatt^  atuimpta  to  force  back  the  papal  court  to  their 
«ty.  With  its  departure  all  tlitir  proBts  had  gone.  But  the  fatal  pol- 
ky  of  electing  Frenchmen  into  the  College  of  Cardinals  seemed  to  shut 
oat  every  hope.  The  unscnipuIouB  manner  in  which  thi.s  was  done  is 
illustrated  by  tho  fiict  that  Clement  made  one  of  his  relatives,  a  lad  of 
eighteen,  a  cardinal.  For  a  lime  the  brief  glories  of  Rienzi  cast  a  unn 
flickering  ray  on  Eome ;  but  Rienzi  was  only  a  demagogue — an  impos- 
tor. It  was  the  deep  impTOwion  made  upon  Europe  that  the  rcsidcnco 
at  Avignon  was  an  abandonment  ofthetomb  of  St.Peter,  that  compelled 
Urban  V.  to  retam  to  Rome.  This  determination  was  strengthened  by 
a  desire  to  escape  out  of  the  power  of  the  kings  of  France,  and  lo  avoid 
tho  (tvn)  oompanics  who  had  learned  to  extort  hribcs  for  sparing  Avig- 
non fVom  plunder.  He  left  Avignon,  A.D.  1367,  amid  the  reluctant 
grief  rtfhiH  cardinals,  lorn  from  that  gay  and  diswipated  city,  and  in  dread 
of  ilif  reeolliH-tions  and  of  the  popnlaoB  of  Rome.  And  well  it  might 
h6  BOf  for  not  only  in  Rome,  but  all  over  Italy,  piety  was  held  in  no  re- 
Bpect,  and  tbe  diwiplino  of  tho  Church  in  dorision.  When  Ii'rban  aout 
to  Bamabaa  Visconti,  who  was  raising  trouble  in  Tuscany,  a  ball  of  ex- 
ooKunanicatton  by  the  lianda  of  two  legatee,  Barnabas  actually  tnwmnm 
comp/'lliwl  them,  in  his  pieeence,  to  eat  the  parchment  on  which  vu«»ia 
thi!  bull  was  written,  together  with  the  li?ndcn  seal  and  the  silken  string, 
and,  telling  them  that  ho  hoped  it  would  sit  as  lightly  on  tlicir  Btomaoha 
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as  it  diet  on  hifl,  sent  tbcm  back  to  their  mosrerl  In  a  UtUe  ti:  -  r 
waa  but  two  yctt.r8  —  absence  from  France  became  insujiportiii 
pope  retumeil  to  Avignon,  ottd  them  died.  It  wan  retierved  for  litf  sw> 
^  waaor,  Gregory  XI.,  fiiiaUy  to  end  what  was  termed,  from  in 
"*  seventy  ycivra'  duratiou,  the  Babylonish  caplivitj',  and  reston 
ihc  papacy  to  the  Eternal  City,  A.D.  1376. 

Bui>  though  the  popes  had  thus  returned  to  Komo,  tho  effects  of  lUa( 
ciiuoo/thi.  Philip's  policy  Btill  continued.    On  the  death  of  Gr^fory  XX, 
crwii<hi>ni.  ^Yie  conclave,  meeting  at  Itome^for  the  conclave  must  m^tn 
where  the  pope  dies — elected.  Urban  VI.,  under  intimidation  of  Uie  Ro 
man  populace,  who  were  determined  to  retain  tlie  pujiocy  in  their  ci^jr; 
but,  escaping  away  to  Fondi,  and  repenting  what  they  had  thua  don^ 
they  prcMilaimed  Lis  election  voiil,  and  substituted  Clement  VII.  fur  hicL 
Tboy  vmiii  acUiolly  at  one  time  on  the  point  of  cbooeiug  tha  King  c( 
France  as  jwpc.     Thus  began  the  great  schism.     It  was,  in  reality,* 
stru^le  between  France  and  Italy  for  the  control  of  the  papacy.    T4» 
fbrmer  had  enjoyed  it  for  seventy  yearn;  tho  latter  was  dcu^rminfidto 
recover  it    The  schism  thus  rested  originally  on  political  considcntioBl 
bat  those  were  doubtless  c3:aspetnted  by  the  conduct  of  Urban,  wbon 
oonise  was  overbearing  and  even  intolerable  to  his  nupporten.    Kordid 
be  amend  ta  bin  position  bcuime  more  consolidated.    In  A.D.  lS6S,fllfr 
pccting  hill  uardinaLi  of  an  intention  to  mize  bun,  declare  him  a  bflrtti^ 
and  bum  him,  be  submitted  ficverol  of  them  to  the  torture  io  ba  own 
precienco,  while  he  recited  hia  breviary.     R.'ictipitig  from  Noocn,  when 
he  had  been  bcsi^ed,  he  caused  the  Bishop  orAquik  to  be  killodoote 
road^aide.    Others  he  tied  in  sacks,  and  threw  into  the  soa  at  Geno&  B 
was  supposed,  not  without  reason,  that  he  was  insane. 

If  there  had  been  formerly  pccuuiary  difliculty  in  supporting  one  p»- 
h«.UF7  n..  pol  court,  it,  of  course,  became  greater  now  that  there  ttH 
Hnirvf.     two.     Such  troubles,  every  day  inoreaajng,  led  at  length  toi» 
auspiciouii  political  movoineula.    There  was  an  ab.'^Iutc  necessity  Ear 
drawing  money  bo  Borne  and  also  to  Avignon.    The  device  of  ajnbilet 
was  too  transitory  and  inadociuate,  even  though,  by  an  iofiproTentOBt  il 
tho  theory  of  that  festival,  it  was  cxp^editcd  by  thirty-three  years,  aaamt' 
ing  to  our  Savior's  life.    At  Avignon,  the  dilBcuIty  of  Clement,  wboiB* 
of  amiable  and  polished  manners,  tumerl  on  tho  French  Cburoh  bang 
obliged  to  support  him ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Freooh 
clergy  looked  witli  dishke  on  the  pontifical  establishment  among  thao, 
sinoc  it  was  driven  by  its  necessities  to  proy  on  all  their  beet  bcncfioa. 
Under  such  circumstancee,  no  other  course  was  possible  to  tho  rifil 
popes  and  their  suocossors  than  a  thorough  reorganization  of  thi>  papal 
QigaaiMihMi  financial  Ry.sicm — the  more  complete  development  ofaimony, 
*^*"''     iDdulgenccs,  and  other  improper  sources  of  emolaraenl.    Ib 
this  manner  Bonifaoo  IX.  tripled  the  value  of  tho  anoalee  upon  tlie  pr 
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rtarcra  or  brotcra,  intervening  between  tlie  purehasera  of 
the  papal  exchequer,  wcro  esublished,  aud  it  is  said  that, 
ttder  the  pressing  difficulties  of  the  case,  benefices  were  known  lo  Lave 
been  sold,  many  times  in  suuccfsion,  to  dilfercncclikimanls  in  one  week. 
late  applieauta  might  obtain  a  preference  fur  appointments  on  making 
acasb  pajmentof  twentjr-tlvc  florim;  an  inereotied  preference  might  bo 
hid  for  Miy.  It  became,  at  last,  no  uausnal  thing  to  write  to  kings  and 
pftlaies  for  subsidies — a  proof  how  greatly  the  papacy  had  been  weak- 
csed  by  the  events  of  the  times. 

Bat  Ttiigious  Kurope  could  not  bear  with  such  increasing  scandals. 
-Hk  rival  popes  were  incessantly  accusing  each  other  of  false-  indisnuiaB 
liood  and  ^1  manner  of  wickedness.    At  length  the  public  sen-  iiui^ 
lliaent  found  its  expression  in  the  Council  of  Pisa,  called  by  the  cardi- 
*ion  their  own  responsibility.    This  council  summoned  the  two  popes 
-Benedict  XIIT.  and  Gregory  XII. — before  it ;  declared  the  crimes  and 
imputed  to  them  to  bo  true,  and  deposed  them  both,  appointing 
their  gtead  Alexander  V.    There  were  now,  therefore,  three  Thr««  popw. 
popes.    But,  besides  thus  rendering  tbc  position  of  things  worse  than  it 
yna  before  in  this  respect,  the  council  had  taken  the  stiU  more  cxtraor^ 
binary  step  of  ovcrthi-owing  the  autocracy  of  the  pnpc.     It  liad  been 
compelled  by  tbc  force  of  circumstances  to  destroy  tbc  vctj  fijandation 
of  Latin  Christianity  by  assuming  the  position  of  superiority  over  the 
Ticu-  of  Christ.    Now  might  be  disoenied  by  men  of  reflection  the  pure- 
ly human  nature  uf  the  papacy.    It  had  broken  down.    Out  of  the  the- 
dogical  disputes  of  preceding  years  a  political  principle  was  obviously 
emerging ;  the  democratic  spirit  was  developing  itself^  and  the  hierarchy 
WM  in  rebellion  against  its  sovereign. 

'^  Nor  was  this  great  movement  limited  to  the  clergy.  In  every  direc- 
tion the  laily  participated  in  it,  [lecuniary  questions  being  in  very  many 
instances  the  incentive.  Things  had  come  to  such  a  condition  that  it 
seemed  to  be  of  little  moment  what  might  be  the  personal  character  of 
the  pontiff;  the  necessities  of  the  position  irresistibly  drove  him  to  re- 
plenish the  treasury  by  shameful  meims.  Thus,  on  Alexander's  death, 
Balthazar  Cossa,  an  evil  hut  an  able  man,  who  succeeded  as  atioitauoim- 
John  XXIII.,  was  not  only  compelled  to  extend  the  existing  ""^P^ 
simoniacal  practices  of  llic  ecclesiastical  brokers'  offices,  but  actually  to 
derive  i«renue  from  the  licensing  of  prostitutes,  gambling-houses,  and 
Qflnrers.  In  England,  for  ages  a  mino  of  wealth  to  Rome,  the  tendency 
of  things  was  shown  by  sneh  facts  as  the  remonstrance  of  the  Commons 
with  the  crown  on  tlio  appointment  of  ecclesiastics  to  all  the  r^wtwaim 
great  offices;  the  allegations  made  by  the  "Good Parliament"  "  ^"^"^ 
as  to  the  amount  of  money  drawn  by  Home  from  the  kingdom.  Tbey 
aascrrtod  that  it  was  five  times  aa  much  as  the  taxes  levied  by  the  king, 
and  that  the  pope's  revenue  fVom  England  was  greater  ihnn  the  revenue 
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of  any  prince  in  Cbmtendom.    It  was  shown  Dgatn  by  sach  facts  u  tb 
passage  of  the  statutes  of  Mortmuin,  Provisont,  aad  Pnemanire,  and  bj 
the  UDiven>3Ll  clamor  against  tbu  muudtcuiit  onlcra.    Tbui  diaaMafaetHH 
with  the  clurig7  was  aucompaDied  by  a  dcairc  ibr  knowledge, 
sandfl  of  persona  orovdetl  to  the  univcrsittes  both  on  ibe  OonbtMOt 
in  Kngland.    In  &  commuRity  thiu  well  prepared,  WicUf  found  nodilB- 
wteiif.ihB  Kn-  cully  ill  disseiuinaljug  his  views.    Ha  had  adopted  in  temj 
fUA  wfomep.  purtJculars  the  doctrines  of  Berengar,     He  taught  thai  ik 
bivadiu  the  Eucliariet  is  not  the  real  IkkI/ of  Christ,  but  only  its  iougi; 
that  the  fioman  Church  has  no  true  claim  to  headship  0%'cr  other  cbofiit 
es;  that  its  bishop  has  no  more  authority  than  any  other  bishop;  tkd 
it  is  ri^ht  to  deprive  n  delinquent  Cliureh  of  temporal  poaeeesioaa;  ibil 
no  bishop  ought  to  have  prisons  fur  the  puuisbment  of  those  obnoxiiNi 
to  bim ;  and  that  the  Bible  oloue  ia  a  sufficient  guide  for  ft  Cbriatiu 
n»trw»i.»M  man-     His  tmuslation  of  the  Bible  into  English  was  tbe  pBfr 
iiM  tuink.       jj^  carr}'ing  out  of  that  assertion  for  the  bunefit  of  bia  on 
oountrrmen.    All  classes  of  society  were  becoming  infoctod.   Tht  go^ 
omment  for  a  season  vacillated.     It  was  said  Lbat  every  other  mantl 
England  was  a  Lollanl.    The  Lollards  were  Wiclifitcs.    But  theChurch 
at  last  persuaded  the  government  to  let  her  try  her  band,  and  the  ntatnto 
"  de  heretico  comburcndo"  was  piiasctl,  A.D.  1400.     William  SnutKe^  ft 
BiimtBB  itf  eb.  priest  who  liad  turned  Wichfite,  won  the  first  Eaglish  mt- 
■uih  lurMu^    ^y^     jo(,g  Badbec,  a  tailor,  who  denied  transubstwilJoiioD— 
aocnaed  of  having  said  that,  if  it  were  true,  there  were  20,000  gods  lo  or- 
cry  obm-iield  in  England — next  suit'ered  in  liku  manner  atf  the  stake, in 
presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.    Lord  Cobbam,  the  head  of  the  Lol- 
lards, who  bad  denounced  the  pope  as  Anti-Christ,  tbe  Son  of  Pcrditioi^ 
was  imprisoned ;  but  cjcaptng,  became  involved  ia  political  movcmeoU, 
and  suffered  at  Icugth  the  double  penalty  for  hereay  a:id  treaton,  bda; 
hung  on  a  gallows  with  a  fire  blazing  at  his  feet.    It  is  interesting  to  le- 
mark  the  social  rank  of  these  three  early  martyrs.    Heresy  was  pemd- 
ing  all  claiecs,  from  the  lowest  to  tbe  highest. 

The  Council  of  ConaUinec  met  A.D.141o.  It  bad  a  threefold  object: 
l.The  union  of  the  Church  under  one  pope;  2.  The  reformation  ofthfi 
clergy  ;  8.  The  suppreswinn  of  hpresy.  It-s  policy  from  the  first  w. 
termincd.  It  proclaimed  itiwlf  supreme.  It  demanded  the  abdi 
nwouKtinf  of  tbe  pone,  John  XXIII. ;  exhibited  arbeles  of  oocusttion 
tMtt^ixn*.  .igainst  him,  some  of  them  of  such  enormity  as  ubnoat  to  pOM 
belief,  and  justifying  the  epithet  that  be  was  "  a  devil  incarnate."  Tba 
suITrago  of  the  council  was  changed.  The  plan  of  voting  bj  natioiu, 
which  reduced  tbe  Italians  to  a  single  vote,  was  introduced.  These  in- 
oidental  facts  may  indicate  to  us  that  there  were  present  men  who  on- 
dcTRtood  thoroQghly  how  to  manage  the  maohineiy  of  sucfa  an  nnnfiimhljr, 
and  that  the  remark  of  .£ncas  Sylvias,  afterward  Pope  Pins  IL,  n^ 
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ing  the  Council  of  Basle  was  eqtiiilly  true  m  to  tliat  of  CoastaDoe, 

it  woB  not  Ki  iTiucU  diructed  by  the  Holy  Gbost  ns  by  tho  puBions 

of  meu.    Th«  iuiluciico  lliat  laTrycre  vctd  dovt  exerciaiiig  in  socnal  of* 

fiiini — their  habiu  of  arraogemciit,  of  business,  and  intrigue,  u  Btrildog* 

ly  u)aii)fust«d  in  the  manngeracnt  of  these  aasomblagea;  ibcir  arta  h*d 

passed  to  tbo  clergy,  atid  even  in  pdut  to  the  people.    But  bov  rost  was 

^  thu  cliatigo  tlint  had  occurred  in  the  papacy  from  tbo  voluntary  abdioi' 

Htioii  uf  Ccte3i.ine  to  the  compulsory  abdication  of  John  I 

B     To  tbi»  council,  also,  canie  John  Hubs,  under  a  safeoondact  from  the 

^Emperor  Sigismuud.    Scarcely,  however,  had  lie  arrived  when  „«t™„rt„ 

be  was  imprisoned,  this  lieacbery  being  excused  from  (ho  nc-  **•"""■ 

OueettyofooncediDgii  to  tho  rcfonning  p&riy.    On  June  6tb,A.I).  1416, 

Uufis  was  brought  in  chains  before  the  council.    It  vaa  declared  nnlaw- 

hfal  to  keep  faith  widi  a  heretic.    His  countrymen,  tbo  Bofaeminn  lords 
prCBcDl,  protested  against  such  a  perfidy,  and  loudly  demanded  hia  re- 
..    lease.    Articles  of  accasation,  derived  from  bis  works,  were  presented. 
Bd  avowed  himaclf  ready  to  defend  bis  opinions.    The  uproar  was  bo 
iKgfcat  tliat  thti  ouunci]  lempanirily  adjourned.    Two  days  after  the  trisl 
^^nviis  resumed.     It  vrsa  ushered  In  hy  an  eclipse  of  the  son,  said  to  have 
HLccn  total  at  Prague.    No  one  of  the  bloodthirsty  ccclcsiosticH  laid  to 
'    lieori  the  solemn  monition  that,  alter  bis  moment  of  f^reatest  darkness 
Liras  over,  the  sun  shone  forth  with  recovered  effulgctwc  again.    The 
IHempcror  was  present,  with  all  the  fathers.    The  first  accusation  entered 
OD  related  to  tran8abetanti.ttinn.    On  this  and  on  succeeding  occasions 
^ihe  emperor  took  part  in  the  dbcusstons,  among  other  things  observing 
iHtbot,  in  bis  opinion,  the  prisoner  was  worthy  of  death.    Aiicr  a  lengthy 
Kfnquiry  into  bis  alleged  errors,  n  form  of  rccantotion  was  prepared  for 
HBok.    With  n  moilcat  tlnnnesfl  he  declined  it,  concluding  bis  noble  oo- 
■wor  with  the  words,  "  I  appeal  to  Christ  Jesus,  tho  one  nil-  ,,„„«  <«d>n 
powerful  and  all-jual.  Judge.    To  him  I  commend  my  coasc,  •'"■^ 
who  will  judge  every  man,  not  according  to  false  witncsscA  and  erring 
councils,  bat  acoonling  to  truth  and  man's  desert"    On  July  1st  tho 
council  met  in  full  si^^ion.    Thirty  articles  against  Ilam  were  read. 
Among  other  things,  they  alleged  that  he  beliei^  the  materiel  bread  to 
be  unchangcil  nfWr  the  consecration.     In  his  extremity  tho  prisoner 
looked  8toad£»tly  at  the  traitor  Sigismund,  and  solemnly  exclaimed, 
"  Freely  oame  I  here  under  the  safe-conduct  of  tbo  emperor."    Tho  coo* 
Kience-^ricken  monarch  blushed.    Uuss  was  then  made  to  kneel  down 
and  receive  hiit  Henteuoe.    It  ciHidemned  his  writings  and  his  body  to 
the  flameo. 
He  was  then  degraded  and  despoiled  of  his  orders.    Some  of  thcbish- 
^Dpfl  mocked  at  him ;  some,  moro  merciful,  implored  him  to  recant.    They 
iBcQt  his  hair  in  tbe  form  of  a  cros^  and  set  upon  his  head  n  high  paper 
crown  on  which  devils  were  painted.  "  We  devote  thy  aoul  to  the  derils 
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in  bell."  "  And  I  commeod  my  sool  to  the  most  mercufal  Lord  Chntt 
Jcstia."  He  was  then  ]«d  forth.  They  pussed  by  ihe  bishop's  pftLw; 
wbcrc  Huss'a  books  were  burcing.  Am  tkey  tied  him  with  a  piece  sf 
chuin  to  hi^  stake,  the  painted  crown  Cell  off,  but  the  soldiera  repUcad  IL 
*'  Let  him  and  his  devils  bo  burned  to^thur."  As  the  flames  doMiI 
nabbuMd.  over  him,  bo  cbfuibud  psiUms  and  prayed  to  tho  RcaJeetner 
Oan  that  be  tree  wbtcb  rcquiica  for  iu  support  the  murder  of  &  tnunuBl 

So  acted,  without  a  disseatiug  voice,  the  Couneil  of  Constaoee.  B 
fearod  tbe  spread  of  heresy,  but  it  did  not  fear,  iK;rhiij><i  did  not  oonada 
that  higher  tribLiii.iI  to  whose  inexoruble  vurdicl  cuuiicili^  and  popea,iiil 
empcront  must  nubmil — ^posterity.  It  asserted  itself  to  bo  under  tbe  in- 
spiniliuii  uf  the  Iloly  GhosU  It  took  profit  by  a  shameful  iwriidy.  Il 
was  a  conclave  of  murderers.  It  stiScd  tbe  voice  of  an  eanwst  ma, 
solemnly  protesting  against  a  doctriue  now  derided  by  all  Europe.  Tbe 
revolution  it  was  compassing  it  inaugumted  iu  blood,  not  alone  thttttf 
II  Bunign,  Jofan  liuss,  but  olso  of  Jeromc  of  Prague.  These  martyia  vera 
tf  iiwM  no  common  men.  Puggio  iJnuxiulmi,  an  cyc-witoeas^  ssjB,la 
a  letter  to  Lconai-do  Arctiuo,  E]>caking  of  the  cloqucnoc  of  JeroiEU^ 
"When  I  consider  what  his  choice  of  words  was, what  his  clocotian, 
BbaiogniK'  ^^biit  his  reasoning,  what  his  countenance, his  voioe,  hi£  action, 
'*"''*'^  I  must  aCBrm,  however  much  wo  may  admire  the  an(aentS|tIul 
in  such  a  cau^  no  one  could  have  approached  nearer  to  the  model  of 
their  eloquence." 

Jobn  XXIIL  was  compelled  to  abdicate.  Gregory  XIL  died.  Some 
time  after,  Benedict  XIII.  followed  him.  Tic  council  had  elected  Hit 
tin  v.,  and  in  him  found  a  master  who  soon  put  an  end  to  ita  atieinptt 
It  bad  deposed  one  pope  .and  elected  another ;  it  had  cemented  tbo  dom* 
mu  A,>  inant  creed  with  blood ;  it  had  authorized  the  dreadful  docintt 
coiQdJdu.  jjjgj  ^  diiFcrencc  in  religious  opinion  justifies  tbe  breokiogor 
plighted  faith  between  man.  and  man;  it  had  attempted  to  perpetillo 
its  own  power  by  enacting  that  councils  should  be  held  every  fire  yeis; 
but  it  Iiad  not  accomplished  its  great  object — ecclesiastical  rofonn. 

In  a  room  attached  to  the  Cathedral  of  Basle,  with  its  roof  of  green  sod 
party-colored  tilea,  tho  modem  traveler  reads  on  a  piece  ofpaperlhisui' 
inntxHHwu  Mriptiou :  "  Tbe  room  of  the  couucil,  where  the:  famous  Ccwa* 
•fouk.  gji  ^f  j^ji  ^jjg  assembled.  In  this  room  Pope  Eugene  H". 
was  dethroned,  and  replaced  by  Felix  V.,  Duo  of  Savoie  and  Caidinalrf 
Repaile.  The  council  began  1431,  and  lasted  144S."  That  chambCT, 
with  ita  floor  of  litlto  red  earthen  flags  and  its  oaken  ceiling,  witoeoed 
great  events. 

The  democratic  influence  pervading  the  Church  showed  no  ayinptoiit) 
of  abatement.  Tho  fate  of  Hubs  had  been  avenged  in  blood  and  fin  bf 
the  Bohemian  sword.  Eupeniua  rV.,now  pontiff,  wag  afraid  that  nego- 
tiations would  be  ontcre'  h  tho  Hussite  chiefe.    Sach  m.  ueatjr, 
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It  sinned,  vouM  be  binsplicmy  against  God  and  an  insult  to  tlie  po))e. 

Hcwsa  thcrefon;  bent  on  the  pro  legation  of  Iho  oouncil,  and  spared  no 

laeaos  to  aocouipliab  kU  jmrposc.     Its  mt^usibio  ubjcct  vtas  tbe  rcfar- 

aUi«D  of  the  clergy ;  its  real  intoDt  was  to  convert  the  papal  &utocmay 

iaW  K  coDStilutioiial  momn-chy.     To  thm  end  it  cited  the  pope,  and,  on 

hii  DOfi-appcaraDce,  declared  Lim  and  Mivi^ntcen  of  tho  carditialB  ■■  dMitMt 

in  cuncomacy.     He  bad  denounced  it  as  tba  Synagogue  of  Sa-  cmionwr. 

tta;  OD  its  part,  it  was  aasuining  tJic  functiona  of  the  Senate  of  Chris- 

ttddcm.     It  bad  prepared  a  gn-at  seal,  und  lussctrtcd  that,  in  case  of  the 

deub  of  the  pope,  the  election  of  his  aucc^asor  was  ve»ted  in  ii^    It  was 

ill  firm  puiposo  never  again  to  leave  tlint  great  event  in  the  hands  of  fl 

nticlave  of  intriguing  Italian  crirdinals,  but  to  intrust  it  to  the  rcprcsent" 

Uirtt  of  united  Ohri&tendom.     AAer  a  due  (Way  since  he  was  declared 

to  vonUimacy,  tho  couucil  ^u^pendcd  the  pope,  and,  alotvly  moving  to- 

•»nl  its  object,  elected  Aniadens  of  Savoy,  Felix  T.,  bis  successor.    It 

Waa  Aeceesaty  that  its  pope  should  be  a  rich  man,  for  tbe  council  Lnd 

bw  slender  means  of  otiunug  liim  pecuniary  support.    Amadeus  had 

^hit  qaalidcation.     And  [Tcihaps  it  was  tar  fmm  being,  in  the  eyes  of 

itiany,  an  inopportune  circumBlance  that  he  had  been  marrietl  and  had 

<ihi]drcn.     Wc  may  discern,  through  tbe  shifting  sc<;np8  of  the  intrigues 

of  the  times,  tUat  the  German  hierarchy  Lad  come  to  tljo  resolution  that 

the  election  of  the  pope  should  bo  taken  from  the  Italians  and  ,„  ,^  ,„. 

g^ven  to  Kuryjn;;  that  bis  power  nhc»ald  bo  rvslricted;  that  he  '«°"'^*' 

should  no  longer  be  the  irrcBponsible  vicar  of  God  upon  earth,  but  the 

•oooontable  chief  executive  officer  of  Chnatecdoin  ;  and  that  the  light 

of  marriage  should  be  conceded  to  the  clergy.    These  are  signiitcantly 

IVutooic  ideaa. 

"Wo  have  pursued  the  story  of  these  events  nearly  as  far  aa  is  ncccs- 
Hiry  for  the  purpose  of  this  book.  Wc  shall  not,  therefore,  f„uo„jdo« 
follow  the  details  of  the  new  schism.  It  fell  almost  without  •*»'^»«"N«^ 
intrre»t  on  Europe.  yEneas  Sylvius,  the  ablest  man  of  the  day,  in  three 
words  gives  tts  the  true  inmgbt  into  the  stiite  of  thin^ :  "  Faith  is  dead." 
Gn  the  demise  of  Eugcniua  IV.,  Nicolas  V.  succeeded.  An  understand- 
ing was  had  with  those  in  the  intere.>*t  of  the  council.  It  was  dissolved. 
F"ilix  V,  abdicated.  The  monolity  of  tho  times  hiid  improved.  Tbe  an- 
ttpope  was  neither  blinded  nor  murdered.  The  schism  was  at  an  end. 
Than  wc  have  seen  that  the  personal  immoralities  and  heresy  of  the 
nopes  broutrht  on  the  interference  of  the  King  of  France,  who  Kr.! ./ n..  imrf. 
aofc  only  eltook  the  papal  system  to  it«  basis,  but  destroyed  of  u..  r-v-qr- 
ito  prestige  by  inflicting  tbe  most  conspieooos  indignity  npon  it.  For 
seventy  years  Bomo  was  disfranchised,  and  the  rivalries  of  France  and* 
Itnlv  produced  tlie  great  schifim,  than  which  nothing  eould  be  more  prej- 
udicial to  the  papal  power.  Wc  have  w:cu  that,  aided  hy  the  pccaniary 
difBcuUies  of  tbe  papacy,  the  rising  intellect  of  Europe  made  good  its 
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influence,  and  ahsolutolj  deposed  the  pope.  It  ytna  in  vain  to  doDJ  ti^ 
autbenticity  of  such  a  coimcil ;  tbcro  stood  tliu  accomplished  fitcl.  J 
this  moment  there  seemed  no  other  ])rospecl  for  the  luUaa  system  tlu^ 
utter  ruin.;  yet,  wondorfui  to  be  snid,  a  momentary  delivennoe  ouk] 
from  a  quarter  whence  no  moii  -vrould  bavo  uxpcctccL  The  Turks  vfta 
the  saviora  of  the  Q^pacj. 

At  this  point  is  the  true  end  of  the  Italian  system — ^thnt  system  whici 
had  pressed  upon  Kiirope  like  a  nightmare.    The  great  men  of  the  tiioo 
— the  statesmen,  the  phitusophum,  the  uicrehants,  the  lavryers,  the  ptft 
eniing  classes — they  whooc  weight  of  opinion  ia  reoognized  by  ths  ■»■ 
educated  people  at  last,  had  shaken  oS  the  incubus  and  opened  Uicir 
eyes.    A  glimmering  of  the  true  state  of  things  was  breaking  upoo  t^ 
clei;gy.    Ho  mure  with  tlie' vigor  it  onco  bad  possessed  was  the  papa^ 
ngain  bo  dorainoer  over  liumnu  tLougbt  and  be  the  controlUog  agefitiil 
European  affairs.     Convulsive  atruggles  it  might  make,  but  lliey  wm 
only  dcath-tbroes.    Tbe  sovereign  pontiff  mtiHt  now  descend  from  llio 
autocracy  ho  had  for  so  many  ages  possessed,  and  become  a  aniU  po- 
tentate, tolerated  by  kings  in  that  subordinate  position  only  becaiMflf 
the  remnant  of  his  inlluenoe  on  the  uneducated  multitude  and  tkwof 
feeble  tnindii. 


CHAPTER  Will. 

THE  AGE  OP  FAITH  IN  THE  W['S?V—lOmcM<d). 

BPVSCT  OP  TKE  XJLSTSKX  OK  MtLITABr  ATTACK.— CKKBR HI:.  nEtTEW  OP  TBR  AOB  Of  tUOL 

7%«  fail  (if  ConaiaalmipU. — It*  imnmntarg  Ejfttt  on  iht  littiat  Sftem. 

Oxxmau,  Kktibw  op  ta^  nrELLEtrrDAL  CoKDmoM  u  tbb  Aob  or  FArm.— £<p*ni» 

roC«M  aadit*  Legie  t/mad  all  ova-  Ew^i, — /(  it  dtttnftd  b^  At  Jfif*  aadAritim^ 

lit  toial  £r^iKtitw. 
Tht  Jeiciah  Jfiytieia>u.—  7%iirAoiii!reinaiU  md  Tiffiaatrf.—  Tia'r  OolSdali  wilk  fkt  TmpUttf 

■•din'iM  </  Ean^.—Tlitir  Effm  on  ihr.  Jii^htr  C>wti.—Oppo»ilU»  Ut  Umia, 
TVo  finfutUn,  the  [nlttUetual  and  Marat,  operating  ayainM  lU  UtiJiirraf  utale  ^  TU^— 

2)(tsvjail  of  Iht  Ila&m  &]}Steni  throi^fi  the  inltikctual  Impttltcfrvm  lAe  W<*t  ami  tAt  imM 

Jroai  tfit  Korlh. — AelSun  f^/  the  Jbrnmr  thrviyh  Astronniny. — Qnsiit  of  the  moral  fmpuhi.^ 

Jlitir  eOMJoial  irrfAtlbh  f^tet. — Ditmrery  qf  tht  *Uae  •>/ Affair »  in  Italy.^Tit  H'rUf 

^  UaMaveUi. —  What  th4  CHurrh  hitd  atPialtf  demt. 
Jinlirt  MoMmait  of  the  Italian  H^ttin  iUUnmwt  Jhn  a  eo»tidv)v&m  t/ th< /owr  Bt/tf 

agaimt  it. 

Fkou  tho  West  I  have  now  to  return  to  the  East,  and  to  describe  tbe 
Tiwbiitm  prcasare  made  by  Mohammedanism  on  that  side.  It  is  iUtu- 
pnauro.  truteti  by  many  great  events,  bat,  above  ail,  by  tho  loee  of  Coo* 
stantinople.  The  Greek  Church,  so  long  out  of  sight  that  it  is  porhi^ 
almost  forgotten  by  the  reader,  cornea  for  a  moment  before  us  liko  a 
i{)ectro  from  tho  dead. 
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iranaering  tribe  of  Turks  htid  fotiad  m  -way  into  Asia  Minor,  and, 
,  nndcr  its  loader  Krtogrul  iinil  his  son  Othinnn,  consolidnted  iw  AB«»r»nc« 
inower  and  a>mincnced  exlcading  ila  influence  by  poBsaaions  '*"**tw** 
from  »he  sulians  of  Icoriiura  nnd  the  Byzaiitinu  empire.    The 
princo  of  the  raou  instituted  the  Janissaries,  &  rcmarkoblt:  military 
[force,  and  commenced  driving  the  Greeks  out  of  Asia  Minor.    His  aon 
Solirimii  crossed  lite  IJctleepont  and  captured  Gallipoli,tbus  aecuting  a' 
foothold  iu  Euroije,  A.D.  185^ 

This  accomplished,  the  Turkish  influence  began  to  extend  rapidly. 

I Tbrtoc,  Maccclon,  and  Scrria  were  subdued.    Sigismond,  r3tatrt<orf«fcih 

Uie  KiDg  of  Hungary,  waa  overthrown  at  tho  battle  of  Ni-  •■™'  *■  """^ 

oopolifi  by  Bajazel.     Soiithcm  Greece,  the  countries  along  the  Danube, 

submitted,  and  ConManiiuople  would  have  fallen  had  it  not  been  for  the 

I  unexpected  irruption  of  Tamerlane,  who  defeated  Bnjnzet  and  took  Mm 
priaoiicr.  Tlio  reign  of  Mohammed  I.,  who  succeeded,  wfto  occupied  in 
U)«  restoration  of  Turkish  affairs.  Under  Amiwath  II.,  poasesaion  of  tho 
Enxino  shore  was  obtained,  tho  fortifleaiiona  across  the  bthmas  of  Cor 
inth  was  Btomitd,  aud  the  Peloponnesus  entered. 
Mohammed  II.  became  the  Sultan  of  the  Turks  A.D.  1451.  From 
tlic  moment  of  his  aoocuion,  ho  turned  all  hta  povera  to  the  capture  of 
Constimiinople.  Il«  sovereigns  had  long  foreeeon  the  inevitable  event, 
L  and  had  made  repeated  attempts  to  secure  military  aid  from  •nm^tamitim 
H  die  West  They  were  ready  to  surrender  their  religious  be*  w  ii«  ^^l 
H  lief.  Oil  this  priijeipic,  the  monk  Barlaam  iras  dispatched  on  an  embassy 
H  to  Benedict  XII.  to  propose  tho  reunion  of  the  Qrock  and  Latin  chnreh- 
B'CB,as  it  vaa  delicately  termed,  and  to  obtain,  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
HOOQcession,  an  army  of  Franks.  As  tho  danger  became  more  urgent, 
HjohnPalieologns  I.  sought  no  inlcrview  with  Urban  V.,  and, having  boeD 
B  purificl  from  hi»  hcrcsiea  respecting  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  and  the 
"  doubli:  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghort,  was  presented  before  the  pontiff  in 
the  Church  of  ^t.  Peter.  The  Greek  monarch,  after  three  gcnoflcxion^ 
was  [K-nnitted  to  kias  the  feet  of  tho  holy  father  and  to  lead  by  its  bridle 
"bin  mnle.  But,  thongh  they  might  have  tho  will,  tho  popes  had  lost  the 
,  power,  and  these  great  submissions  were  productive  of  no  good.  Thirty 
I  ycani  fiubsequcntly,  Manuel,  the  son  and  mioocasor  of  Polffiologua,  took 
what  might  have  eccmcd  a  more  certain  course,  Uc  traveled  to  Paris 
and  to  I>3ndon  to  l.iy  his  digtrcss  before  the  kings  of  Franco  and  £n- 
!,  but  lie  received  only  pity,  not  aid.  At  the  Coimcil  of  Consianee 
itincemhassadoni  appcannl.  Ttwai^hoircTcr,  reserved  for  the  syn- 
ods of  Fermra  and  of  Florence  to  mature,  as  fiir  os  might  ho,  tho  ncgo- 
'  tifltion.  Tlic  second  John  Paloeologos  journeyed  again  into  Italy,  A.D. 
I X4KS ;  and  while  Euj^eniua  wna  being  deposed  in. the  chamber  at  Boslo, 
he  was  consammatiag  the  union  of  the  Saei  and  the  Wen  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Florence.    Tn  the  pulpit  of  that  ediSoe^  on  the  «xth  of  July  of 
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Tiia  oretk  ciiuith  tb^t  JcoTj  t»  Roman  cardinal  nnd  b  Greek  archbishop  tin- 
rUM,  to  ua  utin.  ijj^ej  gacli  oilier  before  the  jjiwpli; ;  Tc  Dcum  wu  cUit 
ed  ia  Greek,  mass  was  celcbrutud  iu  Latiu,  atid  the  Creed  wod  read  vnlh 
the  "  [''ilio(xuc."  Tliu  Bucvcssor  of  GousUiuinc  tbe  Great  h&d  girco  np 
bb  rciigioQ,  but  Le  had  lecoired  no  equivalent — no  aid.  The  sute<i 
tbo  Church,  its  disorders  and.  schisms,  rendered  any  commanity  of  aoud 
in  the  Weat  impossible. 

The  last,  the  inevitable  hour  at  lenglU  struck.    Mohammed  IL  is  Hid 
MaiwinmBii  II.  to  have  been  a  learned  man,  able  to  express  bimsclfiD^ 
difiercnb  languages ;  skillful  in  mathematics,  especially  in  their  pradia) 
application  to  engiucoring;  an  sdmiTcr  of  thctinc  arts;  prodigal  ialn 
liberality  to  Italian  painttirs.    In  Amu  Minbr,  as  in  Spain,  there  was  ftw 
thinking  among  the  disciples  of  the  Prophet.     Tt  was  affirmed  that  tbo 
sultan,  in  his  moments  of  relaxation,  was  often  heard  to  deride  the  idlg- 
ion  of  hlit  coimLry  as  oil  imposture.     Uis  doubts  in  that  particular  vcn^ 
ho?rcvcr,  compensated  for  by  his  determinatioa  to  cony  out  the  iakft- 
tion  of  so  many  of  his  Mohammedaa  predeccasoni — tho  seizure  of  Cob- 
Etautinoplc. 

At  this  time  the  venerable  city  had  so  greatJy  declined  that  il  coa* 
n«ib«>ofOM-  tained  only  100,000  inhabitants — out  of  them  only  4970 
duUDoiirc.  gjjjg  jjj.  ^i]ijug  to  bear  arms.  The  besieging  force  was  loom 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  men.  As  Mohammed  pressed  on  Idft 
works,  tho  dcBpairing  emperor  in  vain  looked  for  the  long-promieed  rf- 
fectual  AVcsteni  aid.  In  its  estremiiy,  the  devoted  metropolis  was  d*- 
vided  by  religious  feuds ;  and  when  a  Latin  priest  oIBoitted  in  St.  Sopllia» 
there  were  many  who  csckimed  that  ihuy  would  rather  nee  the  turiiu 
of  tho  aultao  than  llie  tiara  of  the  pope.  In  seveml  particulars  the  tac^ 
of  CoostaQtinople  marked  out  the  end  of  old  ages  and  the  beginning  of 
new.  Ils  walls  were  shaken  by  the  bai.t«ring-nunB  of  the  past,  and  over- 
thrown by  caunon,  just  then  coming  into  general  use.  Dpon  a  plant 
road,  shipping  were  passed  through  the  open  country,  in  the  darknem  of 
a  single  night,  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  Tho  works  were  pushed  runrord 
toward  the  w&tls,  on  the  top  of  which  the  pacing  sentinel  at  length  ooold 
hear  the  shouts  of  the  Turks  by  their  nocturnal  fires.  They  were  scuute 
such  as  Constantinople  might  woll  listen  to.  She  had  taught  something 
different  for  many  a  long  year.  "  God  is  God;  there  is  but  one-God.'* 
Iu  the  streets  an  image  of  the  Yirgia  was  carried  in  solemn  prooeonL 
Never  or  now  she  must  come  to  tho  help  of  thoeo  who  h.id  dooe 
mueh  for  her,  who  had  mode  her  a  queen  in  heaven  and  a  goddess  apon 
earth.    The  cry  of  her  wonshipers  was  in  vain. 

On  May  29th,  14.'j3,  the  a.tsault  was  delivere<l.  Conatantine  Puliedo- 
gus,  the  last  of  the  Hotnaii  emperor^  putting  offliis  purpl^  that  no  man 
might  recognize  and  insult  his  corpse  wheu  the  catastrophe  waa  0T«r, 
fell,  as  became  a  Ilomau  emperor,  in  the  breech.    After  bis  death  resist- 
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,  and  the  victorious  Turks  poured  into  tlie  town,  rjaioruweit)-, 

Tblhe  Churcli  of  St,  Sophia  tlicro  ruslicil  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  worn* 

(B  anil  CliUdrcn,  priests,  monks,  religious  virgins,  and — men.     Supersti- 

to  tlic  last,  in  tfiia  supreme  moment  they  expected  the  fultillmcnt 

prophecy  that,  when  tho  Turks  should  have  forced  their  way  to  the 

before  that  church,  their  progre*s  would  be  arreateil,  for  an  angel 

X  sword  in  his  hand  would  descend  from  heaven  and  save  the  city 

tfibe  Lord.    The  Turks  burst  into  the  stinare,  but  the  angel  never  came. 

More  than  two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  CoDBtaotinopIe  were  car- 

ri«l  prisoners  into  the  Turkish  cnnip — the  men  for  servitude,  the  women 

£ir  a  itill  more  evil  fate.    The  churches  were  sacked.    From  the  dome 

of  St.  Sophi.t  its  glories  -were  torn  down.    The  divine  images,  for  the  Eake 

of  which  Christendom  had  been  sund(^red  in  former  days,  unresistingly 

Babuiitted  to  the  ptoua  rage  of  the  Muhammcdanfl  without  working  a 

i,«agle  miracle,  and,  stripped  of  their  gcma  and  gold,  were  brought  to 

proper  value  iu  the  vilo  usca  of  kitfheiis  and  stables.     On  that 

day  the  muezzin  a-^cended  the  loftiest  turret  of  St.  Sophia,  and  over 

City  of  the  Trinity  proclaimed  the  OnencsB  of  God.    The  sultan  pej^ 

icd  hia  proj'cni  at  the  great  altar,  directing  the  edifice  to  be  purijled 

its  idoktrics  and  consecrated  to  the  worahip  of  God.    Thence  he 

aired  to  the  palace,  and,  reflecting  on  the  instability  of  human  pros- 

ty,  n"i)t'iiU;d,  aa  ho  entered  it,  the  Pemian  verse:  "The  spider  has 

iven  bi-s  web  iu  the  imperial  palace ;  the  owl  hath  sung  her  watch- 

floog  on  the  towers  of  Afrasinb." 

This  solemn  event — the  fall  of  Constantinople — accomplished,  there 
wjia  no  need  of  any  Tcconciliation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 
The  sword  of  Mohammed  had  settled  their  dispute.  Constantinople 
hltf]  sobmiliod  to  tlie  fate  of  Antioeh,  Jemsalcra,  Alexandria,  Carthnge. 
Christendom  was  struck  with  consternation.  The  advance  TBmn-ofchriiWn. 
of  the  Turks  in  Europe  was  now  very  rapid.  Corinth  and  ccojununopit 
AUiens  fell,  and  the  redaction  of  Greece  was  completed.  The  confines 
of  Italy  were  approached  A-P-  146X.  The  Mohammedan  flag  con- 
fronted that  peninsula  along  the  Adriatic  const.  In  twenty  years  more 
Italy  was  inv.ided.  Otraiito  was  taken ;  it^  bishop  killed  at  the  door 
of  his  church.  At  this  period,  it  was  admitted  that  the  Turkish  infan- 
try,  cavalrj',  and  artilleiy  were  the  best  in  the  world.  SoHman  the 
Magnilicent  took  Belgrade  .iV.D.  1620.  Nine  years  afterward  frc^ttmet 
the  Turks  besieged  Vienna,  but  were  repulsed.  Soiiman  now  ""'^^»**- 
prepared  for  the  subjugation  of  Italy,  nnd  was  only  diverted  from  it  by 
$a  «cc»d«nt  which  turned  him  upon  the  Venetians.  It  was  not  until  the 
baitle  of  Lcpanto  that  tho  Turkish  advance  was  fairly  checked.  Even 
as  it  was,  in  the  eomplientcd  policy  and  intrigues  of  Europe  its  different 
sovereigns  could  not  trust  one  another;  their  common  faith  had  ceased 
to  be  a  common  bond ;  in  all  it  had  been  weakened,  in  some  destroyed. 


cosomos  or  tub  chubcu  after  this  evbst. 

^ncas  S^'Wius,  speaking  of  Cbrktcudoni,  says, ''  It  ia  a  body  witboola 
bead,  a  republic  without  laws  or  magistrates.    The  pop«  or  tht  empuor 
may  sLinc  as  loiiy  titles,  ns  splendid  images;  biittbey  arc  anabletoooo- 
mond,  nnd  no  one  iit  willing  lo  obey."    Uut,  during  tliU  jjenod  oS  TSak- 
JsU  aggression, bad  DOt  the  religious  (Ussensioua  ofCbrtatenclutnbe^ik- 
contty  composed,  there  was  itnmtueiil  danger  that  Burojic  Trould  bm 
been  3JoUammedaiiized.    A  bitter  expeheucc  of  past  ages,  as  kcU  xd 
the  pivsent,  bad  taught  it  chat  tlie  Kouiaii  CUurcb  Vion  utterly  poweriv 
against  such  attacks.    Safely  was  to  be  looked  for,  not  in  any  e^es&l 
aid,  but  in  physical  knowledge  and  ^jcciiniary  resources,  carried  out  h 
the  organization  of  armies  and  fleets.     Had  her  autbority  been  derirti 
from  the  source  sbc  pretcndt-d,  she  ebould  bavc  found  an  all-saffideot 
protection  in  prayer — indeed,  not  even  that  should  have  been  rcquirel 
Men  discovered  at  hLit  that  her  Litanies  and  her  iniraoles  were  equsUjf 
ofnouse,  and  that  she  rnuat  trust, like  any  other  human  tyranny,  to  ou* 
non  and  the  sword. 

The  Turkish  aggreasion  led  to  the  staying  of  tb.e  democmuc  outbreak 
KflW4-^ii.<i  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church — tbo  abstaiDing  for  a  aeasoo  from 
vMtoD.  uny  farther  sap  oi  thcpapnl  autocracy.  It  was  neceBOary  that 
ecclesiastical  disputes,  if  they  could  not  l>e  ended,  sbonld,  at  all  ovrntB, 
be  kept  for  a  time  in  abeyance,  aud  so  indeed  tlicy  were,  until  the  pcnV 
up  dissensions  biiT^t  forth  in  "  the  Bcforniation."  And  thus,  aa  we  banr 
related,  by  Muhainmcdaii  knowledge  in  the  West  pa]>al  Christianity  ma 
well-nigh  brought  to  ruin;  thus, by  a  strange  parailox,the  Mohammed' 
an  Kwurd  in  tlte  Eaistgave  it  for  a  little  longer  a  renewed  lease  of  pobt 
ical  power,  though  never  again  of  life. 

To  Nicolas  V.,  a  learned  and  able  pope,  the  catastropbo  of  ConMaiiti- 
nople  was  the  dcatb-blow.  He  bad  boi-n  the  intimate  friend  orCasnta 
•ttMUi  V.  •  <I<:'  Mcdiei,  and  from  him  h&d  imbibed  a  tasto  for  letten  and 
ptfMoim.  att,  but,  like  his  patron, be  had  no  love  for  liberty.  It  was  tbtu 
through  eorameroe  that  the  papacy  first  learned  lo  turn  to  art.  The  en- 
suing development  of  Europe  was  realty  based  on  the  commeroe  of  op- 
per  Italy,  and  not  upon  the  Church.  The  slatcsmen  of  Florcoco  wen) 
the  inventors  of  the  balance  of  power.  A  lover  of  literature,  Kioatas 
was  the  founder  of  the  Vatican  Librarj-.  He  clearly  perceived  tLo  only 
course  in  which  tbo  Itomiin  system  eould  be  directed ;  that  it  was  unfit 
for,  and,  indeed,  incompatible  with  science,  but  might  be  brought  in  uni 
son  with  art.  Its  influence  upon  the  reason  was  gone,  but  the  scnsn  yet 
TeoMined  for  il.  In  coutiiming  his  iK)lic3-,  the  succeeding  popes  acted 
with  wiedoDi.  They  grotihed  the  genius  of  their  iustitutione, 
of  their  countrj-,  and  their  age.  In  the  abundant  leisore  of 
monasteries,  the  monks  had  found  occupation  in  the  illumination  of  mut- 
uscripts.  From  the  execution  of  miniatures  tlicy  gradually  roeo  to  an 
undertaking  of  greater  t  \a  that  manner  painting  bad  originated 
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iaitaly  in  Ibc  tvrclflli  ocnLury.  Sculpture,  nt  first  merged  in  arcbitco- 
Im^liad  extricated  herself  Stom  that  bondage  in  the  fourteenth.  The 
BUHficant  orders  acquiring  wealth,  became  muriificciit  patroiia  From 
caltgraphio  illustrations  to  tlie  grand  works  of  Michael  Augelu  and  £af- 
belc  is  3  prodigious  advance,  yet  it  took  but  a  short  time  to  accom> 
plishiL 

.  Ifaave  now  completed  the  history  of  the  European  Age  of  Faith  as  fax 
Is  ia  nocessu-y  for  the  purpoBca  of  this  book.  It  cmbrflces  a  it„i„  „,th. 
j»eriod  of  more  than  a  thousand  years,  counting  from  ihe  reign  ^"^ "'  ^*^'*^ 
,  of  Consuntine.  It  remtuns  to  consider  the  intellectual  peculiarity  that 
the  whole  period — to  review  briefly  the  agents  that  exerted  an 
laenoc  upon  it  and  conducted  it  to  ita  close. 
FbilosophicaJiy,  tho  most  remarkable  peculiarity  Is  the  employment 
of  a  false  loeic,  a  total  misconception  of  tho  nature  of  eri-  pMi«i.»iii«i  «- 
dcnce.  It  lu  illuslratcd  by  ininiclc-proofs,  trial  by  baltlf,  or-  ABBrfFnim. 
deal  lesls,  and  a  miiveisal  belief  iu  superuatural  agency  even  for  ob* 
jectless  purposes.  On  the  principles  of  this  logic,  if  the  authenticity  of 
It  thing  or  tlie  proof  of  a  ittatcmcnt  be  required,  it  is  supposed  to  be  fur- 
tiiahcd  by  an  astounding  illustration  of  somctbing  else.  If  the  character 
of  a  princess  is  assailed,  she  oQors  a  cliampion,  be  proves  vtctorioiijt,  and 
thertfore  she  was  not  frail.  If  a  national  assembly,  after  a  Tiwvi«™a«r 
long  discusaion,  can  not  docido  "  whether  children  should  in-  •'"•''**- 
liorit  the  property  of  their  father  during  tbe  hfctime  of  their  grandfii- 
Iber,"  ao  equal  number  of  equal  combatants  is  chosen  for  each  side ; 
they  light;  the  champions  of  tho  children  prevail,  and  therefore  the  law 
js  fixed  in  their  favor.  A  relic  of  some  martyr  ia  bought  at  a  great 
DO  one  seeks  to  criticise  tbe  channel  tbrougb  which  it  has  come, 
rat  every  one  asks,  Can  it  work  a  mirncic  ?  A  vast  institution  demands 
Ftbe  implicit  ohedicnvc  of  all  nicu.  It  justifies  its  claim,  not  by  the  hia- 
iorj  of  the  post,  but  by  promises  and  threats  of  the  future.  A  decrepit 
Ciona  ia  suspected  of  witchcraft.  She  is  stripped  naked  and  llirowu  into 
tbe  nearest  pond:  if  she  sinks,  she  is  ionoceut;  if  she  ewims,  ebe  is  in 
OOmmfiToe  with  the  Devil.  In  all  such  caacs  the  intrinsic  peculiarity  of 
tbe  logic  is  obvious  enough ;  it  shows  a  complete  misconception  of  the 
natoro  of  evidence.  Yet  this  ratiocination  governed  Europe  for  a  thou- 
sand ycaTs,  giving  birth  to  those  marvelous  and  supernatural  i»»  'A'v^t* 

rEplaoations  of  physical  phenomena  and  events  on  which  we  anuaa. 
now  look  hack  with  unfeigned  surprise,  half  disbelieving  that  it  wa^  pos- 
sible for  our  anoeators  to  have  credited  such  tbliigs.     Against  tbis  pre* 
{lostorous  logic  the  Mohftiiimedons  and  Jews  struck  the  first  blows.    We 
luive  already  heard  what  Algazzali  the  Arabian  says  respects  ■rvjiw»«Bd 
iag  the  enchanter  who  would  prove  that  three  is  greater  than  nmmm^ 
xen  by  changing  a  stick  into  a  serpent,     Tho  circumstances  ■*•«■■"■ 
under  which  the  Jewish  physicians  acted  we  shall  consider  prescntlj. 
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It  will  not  be  useless  to  derott)  a  little  spaoo  to  this  belief  in  ihe  so- 
poraatural.  It  offers  an  opportunity  of  showing  how  falso  tiolioiia  may 
b&oomc  universal,  ioibody  themselves  iu  law  and  pracdeat  life^  and,  mih 
dorful  tu  bo  saiJ,  how  they  may,  without  any  thing  being  done  to  d^ 
stroy  them,  vanish  from  sight  of  themselvts,  like  nigbt^pectaes  befon 
the  day.  At  present  wo  only  encounter  them  among  the  lowest  peasant 
grades,  or  tboee  who  have  purposely  been  kept  in  the  most  abject  stato 
of  ignorance.  Lc«  than  o  century  ngo  the  clergy  of  Spain  wished  fe» 
have  theOpem  prohibited,  because  that  ungodly  entertainment  had  girm 
rise  to  a  want  of  mn ;  but  now,  in  a  country  so  intellectually  backvtnl 
as  that — »  witch  was  burned  there  bo  lately  as  A.D.  1781 — «acb  an  s^ 
tempt  would  call  up  sly  wit,  and  make  the  rabble  of  Madrid  suspect  ihit 
the  archbishop  was  smtuting  under  tho  riTalry  of  the  prima  donna,  and 
that  be  was  furbishing  up  tho  rusty  ecclesiastical  cuginejy  to  sustain  Ini 
caus«. 

In  the  day  of  their  power  the  ecclesiastical  profession  were  the  sup- 
bapMUnitefl,..  portors  of  this  delusion.  They  found  it  suitable  to  their  in* 
^ihJuUj^'  terests,  and,  by  dint  of  at  first  persuading  others  to  bdieve^ 
■Bd  piir*UM»'  they  at  laat,  by  habit,  came  to  believe  in  it  tUcmselvos.  TU 
Mohammedans  and  .Jews  wciti  tbe  first  to  assail  it  philosophically  and 
by  aarcasm,  but  its  QnaJ  ruin  was  brought  about  by  tbe  netion  of  llw 
two  other  proreselons,  the  legal  and  the  medical.  The  lawyers,  wl 
advent  to  power  is  Been  in  the  history  of  Philip  the  Fair,  and  whoee ; 
from  that  time  was  very  rapid,  were  obliged  to  introduce  the  true  me 
oda  of  evidence;  tlio  physicians,  from  their  pursoils,  were  perpetually 
led  to  the  material  cspknation  of  natural  phenomena  in  contradisttflfr' 
doD  to  the  mystical.  It  is  to  tbe  honor  of  both  tbeee  professions  that 
they  never  sought  for  a  perpetuation  of  power  by  schemes  of  vast  OTgan* 
isation,  never  attempted  to  delude  mankind  by  stupendous  imposiurca^ 
never  compelled  them  to  dosist  from  the  cxprcaaon  of  their  tboogfau^ 
and  even  from  ihioUing,  by  alliances  with  civil  power.  Far  from  hiiog 
the  determined  antagonists  of  human  knowledge,  they  uniformly  JbAer- 
ed  it,  and,  in  its  trials,  defended  iL  Tho  lawyers  were  bated  because  tiset 
replaced  supernatural  logic  by  philosophical  logic;  the  pbysieians,  be* 
etuac  they  broke  down  the  profitable  but  mendacious  system  of  mirade- 
enrca  by  relics  and  at  shrines. 

Yet  tbe  Chnrch  i."!  not  without  excuse.  In  all  her  varied  history  it 
f.,,1,^  ,f  was  impossible  to  ditentangle  her  from  the  principies  which  at 
UwUMniL  j^g  beginning  had  entered  into  her  political  organization.  For 
good  or  evil,  right  or  wrong,  her  necessity  required  that  she  should  put 
herself  forth  as  the  possessor  of  all  knowledge  within  the  reach  of  hu- 
man intellect— the  inlalliblc  atl""*^  of  every  question  that  could  ariae 
among  men.    Dou*  i  did  impoeture,  capable  for  a  time 

of  yielding  groa  later  certain  to  be  ntimnakcd. 
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iy  ^30overing  the  antagonwra  of  ecienoe,  which  could  not  fail,  in  dac 
1,  to  subject  licr  prcleueions  to  inv«sUgBtion,  .tlie  lent  heraelf  to  a 
lyaematic  delusion  of  ibe  illiterate,  aud  ihereby  triud  to  ]mt  olT  that  fatal 
4aT  when  creeds  engendered  in  the  darkness  would  have  to  ho  exam* 
inod  in  the  light,  enfoTxnng  bcr  attempt  with  nn  unsparing,  oHeu  witb  n 
Woody  baud.  It  was  for  this  reason  that,  when  the  inevitable  time  of 
tnil  came,  no  intellectual  defense  could  be  made  in  her  behalf,  ji^,  ^,|,,  „„t 
ttdbcnoe  there  only  remained  a  rccouree  to  phjeieal  aod  po-  ^^Sj^Ii;  J]*^'," 
Etieal  oompulsion.  But  such  a  compulsion,  under  snob  oir-  '•'"»*-'"«'■ 
nmsbuiccai,  a  not  only  a  t<.'»Umony  to  tbc  intrinsic  wcnkness  of  that  for 
vtlidi  it  ia  invoked,  it  is  also  a  token  that  thuy  wlio  resort  to  it  Imvc  latt 
all  Eftith  in  any  inherent  power  of  the  system  they  ore  sci^portjng,  and 
All,  in  truth,  it  iti  fast  coming  to  an  end. 

The  reader  will  remark,  from  tho  incidents  connected  with  RUpemnt- 
Onl  delusions  dow  to  be  related,  thai  they  follow  a  law  of  Kqt«-hT.nr. 
Otttittuouii  varintioii.tbo  particular  imbodiment  they  assumed  iu.tJ!>i'bO. 
'  thaoging  with  the  condition  of  the  human  mind  at  («ich  epoch  under  cx- 
omioation.  For  ages  tbey  arc  implicitly  believed  iti  by  all  cIosecs;  then 
to  a  few,  hut  the  number  pefpeUially  increaHing,  they  become  an  idle 
rftory  uf  bareliLced  imposture.  At  last  humanity  wnkemi  from  its  dulu* 
sion — im  dream.  The  final  rejection  of  tho  whole,  iu  spite  of  the  won- 
tlcrful  amount  of  ti^timoiiy  wluch  for  agfa  had  accumulated,  occurs 
qmntAueouiily  tho  moment  thnt  psyobical  development  has  reeohed  a 
certain  point.  There  can  be  no  more  striking  illiiatTation  of  the  definite 
•dvanoeraent  of  the  human  mind.  The  boy  who  is  terror-strickeu  in  a 
dark  rooni  insenaibly  dismisses  his  idle  feara  as  ho  grows  up  to  be  a  man. 
Clemens  Romanus  and  Ana-sttsitis  Sinalta,  speaking  of  Himoo  Magus, 
ay  thsA  ho  could  make  bimaclf  inviablc;  that  lie  formo<l  rwanMi  angkiuut 
a  man  out  of  air;  that  he  could  pasa  bodily  through  mount-  -»•»»""«»• 
aioa  iwithout  being  obstructed  thereby;  that  bo  oould  fly  and  ait  un- 
harmed  in  flames ;  that  he  et^nstructed  animated  statues  and  self-moving 
furniture,  and  not  only  changed  bis  countenauce  into  tbo  amilitude  of 
many  other  men, but  that  his  whole  body  oould  be  transformed  into  the 
■hape  of  a  goat,  a  sheep,  a  snake ;  that,  as  he  walked  in  tbe  street,  he  cast 
mnxf  shadows  in  different  directions ;  that  he  could  make  trees  sudden- 
ly spring  up  in  desert  place^ ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  compelled  an  en- 
(^Dted  sicklo  to  go  into  a  Seld  and  reap  twice  as  much  in  one  day  as 
if  it  hod  been  used  by  a  man.  Of  Apollonius  of  Tyana  we  are  told  that^ 
after  an  unbroken  silcnci;  of  five  years,  he  comprehended  the  (in*kth,„, 
language  of  all  animuls  and  all  men;  that,  under  circnuiutan-  ■"'"■^''■■^ 
oca  very  picturesquely  related,  be  deteoted  tbc  genius  of  a  plague  at 
I!ph(>su.q,  and  dragged  him,  self-oouvicled,  before  the  people ;  that,  at  the 
ve<1ditig-dinner  of  Menippna,  he  catised  all  the  disheti  and  viands  to  van- 
iab,  thereby  compelling  tbe  bride  to  acknowledge  that  die  was  a  ram- 
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pim,  intending  to  eat  the  lleah  and  lap  the  blood  of  bcr  husband  iq  the 
night;  that  ho  oshibitcd  tb«  prodigy  of  being  iu  many  phuxs  at  tbo 
swno  time ;  raiaod  a  young  woman  from  the  dead ;  and,  finally,  veaij  of 
the  world,  ascended  bodily  into  heAven. 

Aa  Arabian  influence  spread,  ideas  of  an  Oriental  aspect  Appear. 
inindoouim  of  ThcTO  nio  pcris  who  livo  on  perfumes,  and  dira  who  are  poi- 
oMtti.  soQod  by  thoin ;  cnchaDtcd  piuaocs;  moving  statues;  Toikd 

prophets, like  Mokanoa;  brazen  Hying  bors<>^;  charmed  arrows;  d<P- 
TIMS  who  can  project  their  sou)  into  tho  body  of  a  dead  ammal,  gi' 
jt  temporni^'  life ;  enchanted  rings,  to  make  the  wearer  invisible^  or 
him  two  dilTvrcnt  Ixxlics  at  tbu  same  time;  ghoula  who  live  in 
rtcs,  and  at  dight  cut  the  flceh  of  dead  men.  As  the  Euro|Kan  coaoto> 
part  of  these  Perso- Arabic  ideas,  there  are  iairies,  and  Ihelr  danciDg  by 
]noonli{;ht,  their  tampering  with  childrou,  and  impoeiog  cbangeUiigs  on 
horror-stricken  mothers.  Every  one  bojicvca  that  rain  aud  wind  may 
laniduKion  <4  Ki>.  be  purchased  of  wir-ards,  and  that  fair  weather  mav  bo  ob- 
wtutmii.  tamed  nnu  sUirms  abated  by  prayer,     n  hoever  attains  to 

wealth  or  cmiiiciicc  does  ao  by  a  couijiaut  with  Satan,  signed  with  blood. 
The  head  of  the  Church,  Sylvester  II.,  makca  a  brazen  head,  which 
speaks  to  iiim  prophetically.  He  finds  underground  treasures  in  a  suh- 
terraueoua  uiagie  ])a1ace  beneath  a  mountain.  Tho  protestator  of  tho 
Greek  emperor  is  accused  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  master's  life  by 
making  invisible  men.  Bobcrt  Grostete,  the  Biabop  of  Lincoln,  makes 
another  speaking  head.  Kay,  more,  Albertus  Magnus  ooostructa  a  com- 
plele  brazen  man  bo  cunningly  contrived  as  to  servo  him  for  a  dom»- 
tia  This  was  at  the  tjmc  that  Thomas  Aquinas  was  living  with  hiiB. 
The  household  trouble  arising  from  flic  excessive  garrulity  of  this  aimu- 
lacrum  grew  so  intolerable — for  he  was  incessantly  making  mischief 
among  the  other  inmates — tliat  Thomas,  unable  to  bear  it  any  longer, 
iMk  a  hammer  and  broke  the  troublesome  android  to  pieces.  This  rer- 
!(□•  erend  IhlUer,  known  among  his  contemporaries  as  the  '*»• 
•*  raphic  doctor,"  was  not  without  experience  in  iho  mysterious 
craft  Annoyed  by  the  frequent  passing  of  horses  near  his  dwelling,  he 
constructed  a  magical  horse  of  brass,  aud  buried  it  in  die  road.  From 
that  moment  no  animal  conUl  bo  mode  to  pass  his  door.  Among  brazen 
heads  of  great  celebrity  is  that  of  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungy.  This 
Oracle  announced,  "Time  is;  time  was;  lime  is  passed  ;"  but  perhaps  H 
was  some  kind  of  clock.  The  alchemist  Peter  d'Apono  had  seven  6|iir- 
its  in  glaaa  bottles.  lie  hud  entrapped  them  by  baiting  with  distilled 
(lew,  and  imprisoned  tbeni  safety  by  dexterously  putting  in  tho  corks, 
nc  is  the  some  who  possessed  a  secret  frhioh  it  is  greatly  to  bo  rcgcotted 
tliat  be  did  not  divulge  fur  the  benefit  of  cliemists  who  have  como  nftcc 
him,  that,  whatever  money  be  paid,  within  tlie  space  of  oue  hour's  lioio 
came  back  of  itself  again  into  his  '*~»^t  That  was  even  better  than 
the  philosopher's  stone 
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These  BtipcmatunU  notions  were  at  different  times  modified  by  two 
intrusive  elements,  lUo  firel  being  the  Perso-Arabic  just  al-  itwH(u»ti.m  or 
ludcd  to,  the  second  derived  from  tha  north  of  Europe.  This  •'>i««~'«'"»«i* 
element  was  witchcraft ;  for,  though  long  before,  among  Hebrews,  Greeks, 
and  Boinaus,  decrepit  women  were  known  as  witches — eis  tlio  TUeaaalian 
crone  who  raised  a  corpse  trooi  the  dead  for  Scxtus  by  kLshing  it  with  a 
enake — it  was  not  nntiJ  a  later  period  that  this  element  was  fuirly  devel- 
oped. A  bull  of  Pope  Innocent  Till.,  published  A  J).  1-lSl,  says,  "  It 
baa  oome  to  our  ears  tbnt  nutnbers  of  both  sexes  do  not  avoid  to  h&ve 
intercourse  with  the  infernal  fiends,  and  that  by  their  sor-  7i„™Mruii«ai 
ccrios  they  afliict  both  man  and  bcasU  Thoy  blight  the  mar-  '"^  'i""™^ 
xiftge-bed ;  destroy  the  births  of  women  and  the  increase  of  caltle;  tbcy 
blast  the  com  on  the  ground,  the  grapes  in  the  vineyard,  the  fruits  of  the 
trees,  and  the  grass  and  herbs  of  the  field."  At  this  time,  therefore,  the 
head  of  the  Church  had  not  relinqulsbed  a  belief  in  tbese  delusioDS. 
The  coQsequencea  of  the  puuisbment  he  oiUained  wero  very  dreodfuL 
Id  the  valleys  of  the  Alps  many  hundred  aged  women  weiQ  commit- 
ted to  the  flames  under  an  accusation  of  denying  Christy  dishotioring  tho 
craciflx,  and  solemnizing  a  devil's  sabbath  in  company  with  the  licnd. 
Snob  perBecutions^Ijegnn  by  p,ipal  authority,  continued  among  illiterate 
zealota  ull  late  times,  and,  as  is  well  known,  were  practiced  even  in  Amcr* 
ica.  Very  masculine  mindjj  fu'll  into  thasc  delusions.  Thus  Luther,  in 
Ilia  work  on  ilic  abuses  attendant  on  private  maaaca,  Bays  that  he  had 
conferences  with  the  Devil  on  that  subject,  passing  many  bitter  nights 
imd  much  reetlesa  and  weariBcmo  repose ;  that  once,  in  particular,  Satan 
came  to  him  in  tho  dead  of  the  night,  when  he  was  just  awakened  out  of 
sleep.  "The  Devil,"  says  Luther,  "knows  wi;ll  enough  how  lo  con- 
Btroct  his  arguments,  and  to  urge  them  with  the  skill  of  a  mas-  E™rt»«i 
tcr.  He  delivers  himself  with  a  grave  and  yet  with  a  shrill  •*  '*"^' 
voice  Kor  docs  he  use  eircnmtoeutions  and  beat  about  the  bush,  but 
exoels  in  forcible  statements  and  quiok  rejoinders.  I  no  longer  wonder 
that  the  pereona  whom  he  assails  in  tbia  way  are  oecaiionally  found  dead 
in  their  beds.  He  is  able  to  comprees  and  throttle,  and  more  thou  once 
be  has  so  assaulted  me  and  driven  my  soul  into  a  comer,  that  I  felt  as  if 
the  next  moment  it  muat  leave  my  body.  I  am  of  opinion  that  Gcsner 
and  Gicolampadias  came  in  that  manner  to  their  dealha.  The  Devil's 
manner  of  opening  a  debate  is  pleasant  enougli,buthe  soon  urges  things 
ao  peremptorily  that  the  respondent  in  a  short  time  knows  not  how  to 
acquit  himself." 

Social  eminence  is  no  preservative  from  social  delusion.    When  it 
was  .affirmed  that  Agnes  Sampson,  with  two  hundred  other  f|^*\''''^^|!^ 
Scotch  witches,  had  Biule<l  in  -■'ieves  from  Lcith  to  North  Ber-  Z. 
vick  church  to  hold  a  banquet  with  the  Devil,  James  I.  had  the  torture 
applied  to  the  wretched  woman,  and  took  pleasure  la  putting  a]>propri' 
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ato  qtK;stioii»  to  Iicr  after  (he  racking  lutd  been  duty  prolonged.  It 
then  cuuio  out  that  the  two  handred  CTonca  bad  baptized  and  drowQed 
ttblack  cat,  thereby  raiauig  a  drcadftil  awnn,  in  which  the  ship  that  ca^ 
ried  ilio  king  nairowlj  escaped  being  wrecked.  TTjion  this  Agnes  vrns 
ooudemned  to  the  (lamei.  She  died  protesting  her  ioDOCcnoe,  and  pite- 
ous!/ calling  on  Jeaua  to  have  mercy  on  her,  for  Christian  nicn  woolii 
not  On  the  accession  of  James  to  the  English  throne  ho  proctucd 
an  act  of  Parliament  against  any  one  convicted  of  witchcraft,  soroery, 
or  onchanlmcnt,  or  having  commcpco  with  Iho  Devi).  Under  tUi 
monstrous  statute  many  persona  stiiferod.  At  this  time  England  was 
intellectually  very  backward.  The  statute  remained  nntil  1736  anre* 
nao&ud  pealed.  Thi;  hVcnch  preceded  the  English  in  putting  a  skn 
PMrndbsi.  to  these  atrocities;  for  Louis  XH'.,  A.I5. 1672,  by  an  order  in 
council,  forbade  the  tribnnals  from  inflicting  pennlty  in  noctisations  of 
sorcery. 

Can  the  reader  of  the  preceding  paragraphs  here  pause  without  de- 
manding of  himself  the  vsJue  of  human  testimony?  All  these  delusions^ 
which  occupied  the  mimli  of  our  forefathers,  and  from  which  not  erca 
•ni-  t-*Ai  <t!..  ibo  powerful  and  learned  were  irce,  have  tolAlly  passed  awar. 
3£^diy"i^  The  moonlight  haa  now  no  fairies;  the  solitude  no  genins; 
the  dftrknefw  no  ghost,  no  goblin.  There  is  no  necromancer  who  eao 
raLso  the  deiul  from  their  grave-** — no  one  who  hsx  sold  his  soul  to  tli« 
Devil  and  signed  the  contniet  with  his  blood — ^no  iuigiy  apparition  to 
rebuke  the  crone  who  has  disfioieted  him.  Divination,  agnimancy,  py- 
romancy, hydromancy,  cheiromancy,  auguiy,  interpreting  of  dreams,  ora- 
olea,  sorcery,  astrology,  have  all  gone.  It  ia  SCO  years  since  the  hist  ifr 
pulehral  lamp  was  found,  and  that  wbb  near  Rome.  There  are  no  gor- 
gooa,  hydras,  chimreras ;  no  familiars ;  no  incubus  or  succubiu.  The 
housewives  of  Holland  no  longer  bring  forth  sootcrkins  by  sitting  over 
lighted  chaulTcrfi.  No  longer  do  captains  buy  of  I.apland  witclies  favor* 
able  winds;  no  longer  do  oar  churches  resound  with  prayers  against 
the  baleful  influences  of  eomet-i,  though  there  still  hnger  in  some  of  oni 
noble  old  litiials  {brms  of  supplication  for  dry  weather  and  rain,  nsoleB 
but  not  unpIeiLsing  Tcminisccnces  of  the  past.  The  apothecary  no  longer 
says  prayers  over  the  mortar  in  which  he  is  pounding  to  impart  a  divine 
afflatus  to  his  drugs.  Who  is  there  now  that  pays  fees  to  a  relic  or  goes 
to  a  saint-shrino  to  be  cured  ?  Thcea  delusions  have  vanished  with  tbe 
night  to  which  they  appertained,  yet  they  were  the  delusions  of  fifteen 
hundred  years.  In  their  support  might  be  produced  a  greater  muss  of 
human  testimony  than  probably  cmild  be  brought  to  bear  on  any  otlMr 
matter  of  belief  in  tlio  entire  history  of  man;  and  yet,  in  the  nineteenUi 
century,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole,  from  the  begin- 

3 1    I^  him,  therefore,  who  is 
3ny  of  past  nges  against  tbo 
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dictates  of  bis  own  reason  ponder  on  this  strange  history ;  let  him  who 
itUce  on  tbu  authority  of  Luciah  cviduncu  in  tiio  guidanoo  ofhia  opin- 
ions aoT  settle  with  himself  what  that  evidence  is  worth. 

But,  though  in  one  Ken.se  this  history  Is  humiliating  to  the  philoi^ciphcr, 
inanotherit  hi  full  of  inltrrest.    Suparuatunilisin,both  in  Uie  inrliviJuaJ 
aod  in  society,  appertaius  to  a  deGuLlo  period  of  life.    It  i^iii-nitKiraiiim 
a  abakcxi  otFos  meu  and  Dutioiis  approach  maturity.    The  ihtIwi  utu/a 
duld  And  the  yonth  people  solitude  and  darkness  with  unrealities.    The 
aiult  doos  uot  so  much  couvinco  htmsolf  of  their  fictitious  nature  by 
mofUDg  on  the  results  of  Lis  experience — he  grows  out  of  then),  as  we 
m  thxx  society  has  done.    Nevertheless,  his  eniaueipation  is  quickened 
if  tie  b  among  those  who  instruct  his  curiosity  and  deride  his  fears.    It 
vu  in  this  luanncr  that  the  decline  of  supcruaturalism.  in  the  AYest  was 
wy  much,  accelerated  by  Jewish  physicians.   They,  more  than  the  law- 
Teis,wcre  conccnietl  in  the  ending  of  thcao  delusions.    The  npporitiona, 
« is  the  nature  of  their  kind,  vanished  away  ns  soon  as  the  crowing  of 
lie  jfjieulapian  cock  announced  that  the  intellectual  day  of  Europe  was 
oD  the  point  of  breaking.    The  Jews  facid  in  their  hands  much  idHumcii  diui* 
Qfuie  trade  of  the  world;  tuey  were  m  perpetual  movement  uMuraiim, 
aod  oomiacrcial  intercommunication.    Locomotion — for  such  is  always 
\  its  KBull — Uinded  to  make  them  iutcUectual.    The  pcrscoulions  under 
wbich.  ihey  had  long  saffered,  bound  their  distant  communities  together. 
T-he  Spanish  Jews  knew  veiy  wpll  wliat  was  going  on  among  their  co- 
religionists beyond  the  Euphrates.    Aa  Cabanis  8ay8j"Thcy  were  our 
iactoiH  and  bankers  before  wo  knew  how  to  read ;  they  were  also  our 
flnt  physicians.''    To  this  it  may  bo  added  that  they  were,  for  centuries 
together,  the  only  men  in  Europe  who  saw  the  course  of  human  afiaurs 
from  the  most  general  point  of  view. 

The  ndlcnizing  Jewish  physicians  inoculated  the  Arabs  with  learn* 
ing  on  their  first  meeting  with  thetn  in  Alexandria,  obtaining  a  private 
and  personal  inOuenco  with  many  of  the  kUalifs,  and  from  that  central 
pwBt  of  power  giving  aa  inteUectwal  character  to  the  cnUre  Saracenic 
roovament.  We  have  already  Keen  that  in  this  they  were  greatly  fa- 
vored by  the  approximation  of  their  unitarianism  to  that  of  the  Mohani- 
mcdana  The  intellectual  activity  of  the  Asiatic  and  African  Jews  soon 
oommumcatcd  an  impulse  lo  those  of  Kuropc.  The  Hebrew  doctor  was 
▼icwed  by  the  vulgar  vrith  wonder,  and  fear,  and  hatred ;  no  crime  could 
be  imputed  to  him  too  incredible.  Thus  Zcdekiiut,  the  physician  to 
Charle.';  the  Bald,  was  asserted  to  have  devoured  at  one  meal,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  cbe  court,  a  wagon-load  of  hay,  together  with  it£  horses  and 
diivor.  The  titles  of  some  of  the  works  that  appeared  among  tliem  de- 
servo  mention,  as  disjjlaying  a  strong  contrast  with  the  juystical  designa- 
lioDfl  in  vogue.  Thu8l3aacl3enSolcirann,anEg}*ptiaD,wroto  wrtan«.rfj«. 
"On  Fevers,"  "On  Medicine,"  "On  Food  and  Remedies,"  "« »'■)'*»»" 
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"On  (ha  Pulse,"  "Oa  PhiloBopliy,"  "  On  Melancholy,"  "An  Introdao- 
tion  to  Logic."  The  simplicity  of  these  titles  diBpLiij-s  au  iDtellc-ctiuI 
clearness  ami  precision  of  thought  which  have  ever  been  shovn  by  tho 
Israelite's.  They  are  in  iheinselves  sufficient  to  convince  us  of  the  stronj 
oomrnoi;)  sense  which  these  men  were  silently  lafiising  into  the  lilcralnre 
of  Western  Kuropo  in  ag»a  of  conucalmcnt  and  mystification.  "Bioga 
Bacon,  at  a  much  ktcr  Lime,  gave  to  otic  of  his  works  the  title  of  "  Tba 
Grocn  Lion ;"  to  another,  "  The  Treatise  of  Three  "Words." 

Since  it  was  by  the  jiowur  and  [latrunage  of  the  Saracens  that  the  J«v* 
ish  physicianB  were  acting,  it  is  uot  surpriHing  that  the  language  used  ia 
many  of  their  composilioas  was  Arabic.  Tnuwlations  were,  bowcTcr, 
ooramonly  made  into  Ilebjew,  and,  at  a  subsequent  period,  into  Latin. 
Through  the  ninth  century  the  Asiatic  colleges  maintained  their  pre- 
vioufl  celebrity  in  certain  branches  of  knowledge.  Thus  the  Jew  Shah- 
taj  Donolo  was  obliged  to  go  to  Bagdad  to  complete  his  studies  in  at* 
tronomy.  As,  however,  Arabian  influence  extended  itself  into  Sicily 
rtoBAmOea  ^^^  Italy,  Jcwish  intcJligoncc  accompanied  it,  and  schools  wero 
itfMikpa.  founded  at  Tnrcntura,  Salerno,  Bari,  and  other  places,  llcre 
the  Arab  and  Jew  Oricnfitilista  first  amalgamated  with  a.  truly  Eurt^waa 
element — the  Greek — as  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  in  the  college 
at  Salerno  Instruction  was  given  through  the  medium  of  nil  throe  lao* 
guages.  At  one  Limc,Pontus  taught  in  Greek,  Abdollah  in  Aral>ic,  and 
Klisha  in  Hebrew.  A  similar  ioQuenca  of  iha  Arab  and  Jew  combioed 
founded  the  University  of  AlontpclUer. 

Afler  the  foundation  of  medical  colleges,  the  progress  of  medicHM 
iiBttni  >t>i<iie>  among  tbo  Jews  was  very  rapid.  J  udged  by  our  standard, 
MDMcibcJaiFi.  jjj  gQpjg  jcspccts  it  was  peculiar.  Thug  they  looked  upon 
the  pmctico  of  surgery  a.<s  altogether  mechanical,  and  therefore  ignc4)l£. 
A  long  lijit  of  eminent  names  might  bo  extracted  fr^  the  tenth  and 
clcvcntli  centuries.  In  it  we  should  find  Haroun  of  Cordova,  Jchuda  of 
Fez,  Amram  of  Toledo.  AIn!ai,ly  it  was  ap[Hircnt  that  the  Sanoenio 
movement  would  aid  in  developing  the  intcUigenco  of  barbarian  West- 
ern Euro[]o  tlirough  Ilchrew  physicians,  in  spite  of  tbo  oppositioa  lai- 
countcTcd  from  theological  ideas  imported  from  CouaUmtinopIo  and 
Rome.  Mohammedanism  had  all  along  been  the  patron  of  physical  ici* 
ence;  paganizing  Christianity  not  only  rcpudbted  it,  bat  exhibited  to- 
ward  it  aentiments  of  contemptuous  disdain  and  hatred.  Henoe  phj^- 
cians  were  viewed  by  the  Cliurcfa  with  diglike,  and  regarded,  as  atheists 
by  the  people,  who  held  firmly  to  the  lessons  they  had  been  taught  that 
invmturv  curcs  must  be  wrought  by  relics  of  martyrs  and  bones  of  aaiiili^ 
''''*^''*-  by  prayers  and  intcrocaaions,  and  that  each  region  of  the  body 
was  under  some  spiritual  chaise,  the  first  joint  of  the  right  thumb  be- 
ing in  the  care  of  God  the  Father,  the  second  under  that  of  tho  bIcMed 
Virgin,  and  so  on  of  other  parts.    For  each  disease  there  was  a  aiinL 
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Aman  with  sore  eyes  most  invoke  St,  Clara,  but  if  it  was  an  inflamma- 
QOQ  elsewhere  ho  must  turn  to  St.  Aiitbony.  An  ague  would  demand 
^0  issistanoo  of  St..  Ferael.  For  tbe  propittatiug  of  theae  celestial  W 
iagi  it  was  necessary  that  fees  should  be  paid,  and  thus  tbe  practice  of 
inpottaie-medioine  become  a  great  source  of  proBt. 

Id  nil  this  tbera  vna  no  other  iiiteution  thau  lliat  of  extracting  money 
fiom  the  illiterate.     Willi  men  of  educalioii  and  position  it  was  difler- 
est.  Bishops,  princes,  kiogi^,  and  popes  ha<l  cacii  in  private  his  Hebrew 
tetof,  thougb.all  uQdcratood  that  he  was  a  contmband  luxury, in  many 
etmatries  pointedly  and  absolutely  prcIiibiU;d  by  the  law.    In  the  clcv- 
BBtb  century  nearly  all  the  phy^ciaog  in  Europe  were  Jews,     ^hm  was 
due  to  two  different  cAuses:  tbe  Church  would  tolerate  no  interference 
•itb  her  ^iritual  methods  of  treating  disciwc,  which  formrtl  one  of  licr 
incBt  pnhlactivc  sources  of  gain;  and  the  atudy  ormudieinc  Thn  r*M>i>e)t- 
ikl  bccii  formally  iutroduced  into  the  ralbicical  schools.  •''«»'»»«i» 
Tbe  monk  was  prohibited  a  pursuit  which  gave  to  the  rabbi  on  honora- 
ble emolument     From  the  ulder  institutions  oOkhoots  in  quiuk  aucces- 
'  non  appeared,  particularly  in  France.     Thus  the  school  at  Narboune 
'  iras  under  the  presidency  of  Doctor  Rabbi  Abou.     There  was  also  a 
;  flourishing  echool  at  Arlca    In  these  institutions  instruction  waH^ivcn 
itbroagh  the  medium  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  the  Greek  element  present 
Salerno  being  here  wirating.    In  ibo  French  sehoole,  to  the  former 
i  Latin  and  Provencal  were,  in  the  course  of  time,  added.     The 
Tcreatility  of  acquirement  among  the  physicians,  who  were  taking  the 
lead  in  tliio  intellectual  movement^  is  illustrated  both  by  the  Spanir^li  and 
French  Jews.    Some,  liko  Djunah,  a  uutirc  of  Coidova,  acquired  rcputa-^ 
tioQ  in  gnunmar,  criticism,  aitronomy ;  others  in  poetry  or  theology. 

If  thus  tho  social  condition  of  the  r«bbi.i,  who  drew  no  incnmo  from 
tbeir  religious  duties,  induced  them  to  combine  tlic  practice  of  medidno 
whh  their  pureaits,  great  facilities  had  arisen  for  mental  culture  through 
tbe  CBtabliahmcnt  of  so  many  schoolB.  Hcncclorth  the  Jewitih  physician 
is  reoognizcd  as  combining  with  his  professional  skill  a  prolbund  u,^  ^lur 
kaowledge  of  theology,  mathemnlic*,  astronomy,  philosophy,  mu-  ••""™* 
lie,  law.  In  a  singular  manner  he  fltnnd.s  aloof  in  tlic  barbarian  societies 
mnong  whom  be  livea,  looking  down  like  n  philosopher  upon  their  idol- 
atiies,  permitting,  or  even  cxcutiing  them,  tike  a  statesman.  Of  tliasc 
who  Uiofl  adorned  the  eleventh  century  vias  Rabbi  Solomon  Ben  Isaac, 
belter  known  nnder  the  abbreviation  Kaschi — called  by  his  cotmtrymcn 
tbe  Prince  of  Commentatora.  He  was  equally  at  home  in  writing  com- 
nMntarics  on  the  Talmud,  or  in  giving  instruetioiifi  for  great  surgical  op- 
cmlionft,  aa  tbe  Gfcsarean  section.  He  was  the  greatest  French  physician 
of  his  age.  Spain,  during  the  5.Tjnc  century,  prociuced  a  worthy  compet- 
itor to  him,  EbnZotiT,  physician  to  the  court  of  Bcrillc.  Tliu  wriimcxiriiM 
writings  were  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  both  in  prose  i.Ci="™- 
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and  reme.  He  composed  a  treatise  on  tUc  care  of  dbeases,  and  two  oa 
fcvcis.  In  singular  contrast  with  the  supcnititioiLs  notions  of  the  linui^ 
bo  posaoEBod  a  correct  view  of  the  moibillo  uaturc  of  marsh  miasm.  He 
WW  followed  by  Ben  Ezra,  a  Jew  of  Toledo,  who  was  at  onoe  a  ph^Sh 
oian,  pliilosoplicr,  matliumttticiun,  astronomer,  critic,  poet  lie  trarelal 
aU  ovor  Kurope  and  Asiii,  being  held  in  captivity  for  some  time  in  Ih- 
dia.  Among  bis  medical  writings  was  a  work  un  theoretical  and  ptie* 
tical  meJiciiie,  entitled  "  Book  of  Proof}."  Through  the  wan  ariaiug  ia 
Spain  butweou  the  Mobammcdaus  and  Cbriatiaus,  many  leanwd  Jen 
wvro  drircii  Into  France,  imparting  to  that  country,  by  tlicir  praaecoc»a 
new  intellectual  impulse.  Of  such  were  Ab«n  Tybbon,  wbo  gave  to  bit 
own  profesiion  a  pliamiaceuiical  tendency  by  insibtiag  on  the  stody  of 
botany  and  the  an,  ofpreparing  drugs.  Ben  Kimchi,  a  Narboanese  fhj* 
sidon  and  grammarian,  wrote  commeataiios  od  the  Bible^  sacred  lol 
moral  poems,  a  Hebrew  grammar.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
the  ecclcai&stics,  William,  the  Lord  of  Montpcllier,  passed  an  edict  aa- 
thorizing  nil  persons,  without  exception,  to  profess  jnedicino  in  the  aoi- 
versity  of  his  city.  Thiji  yean  specially  meant  for  the  relief  of  the  Jow% 
though  cxj)resscd  in  a  genond  wuy.  Spain,  though  she  bad  thns  lort 
many  of  her  learned  men,  still  continued  to  produce  others  of  whidi  sbs 
M^toonHM,  had  reason  to  be  proud.  MoQssaBcu  Moimou,  known  all  onr 
Kurope  na  Maimunides,  wfls  recognized  by  hU  countrymen  08  "  the  Doe- 
tor,  the  Great  Sage,  the  Qlory  of  the  West,  the  Light  of  the  East,  second 
only  to  Moses."  He  is  otleu  designated  by  the  four  initials  B.  M,  B.  M., 
that  is,  BablH  Moses  Ben  Maimon,  or  brlcifly  Rambam.  Uis  biography 
prcaentfl  some  points  of  interest.  He  was  bora  at  Cordova  A.D.113Sv 
aud,  while  yet  young,  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Talmuds  both  of  Bab* 
ylon  aud  Jcruirdcm,  aud  also  a  work  on  the  Calendar ;  but,  embracitig 
Mohammedanism,  bo  emigrated  to  Egypt,  and  there  became  phywiaa 
to  the  celebrated  Sultan  SalaiUn.  Among  his  works  are  medical  apho- 
risms, derived  from  former  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic  Bouroca; 
an  abridgment  of  Galen ;  and  of  Uis  original  treatises,  which  wero  Teiy 
ntUQcroua,  may  be  mentioned  those  "On  Hemorrhoids,^  '^On  IVisoiia 
and  Antidotes,"  *'0n  Aathraa,"  "On  the  Preservation  of  Health''— the 
latter  being  written  for  the  beuoSt  of  the  son  of  Saludin — "  On  tho  Bites 
of  Venomous  Animals" — written  by  order  of  the  sultan — "  On  Is'atanl 
History."  His  "  Morch  Nevochim,"  or  "  Teacher  of  the  Perplexed,*'  wM 
an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  the  Old  Tei^tamcnt  with  reaaoBt 
In  addition  to  these,  ho  bad  a  book  od  Idolatry,  and  one  on  Christ.  Bfr 
sides  Maimouidoa,  the  sultan  had  another  physician,  Kbn  l>iaDi,  tlie  ao- 
ihor  of  a  work  on  the  nie<lieal  topugnipby  of  the  city  of  AlQXaiidri& 
From  the  bio;;nkpliies  of  these  learned  men  of  the  twelfUi  oenlnij  it 
would  seep'  ir  religious  creed  hung  tightly  upon  them.    Not  no* 

ft  '  i  converted  to  Mohaaunodanisju. 
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It  tnij^ht  be  tDtlious  if  I  should  record  tbe  names  and  writings  of  the 
leajntxl  European  Jews  of  ibe  twelflli  and  tliirltcnth  cunturits,  r«t«-  Jimiih 
a  period  more  prolific  of  these  great  men  than  eveu  the  pre-  p''J''°'*"' 
MdiDg  agea    But  I  can  not  ptiss  these  later  centtiriea  without  mentiou- 
ing  ttt«  Alpbooainc  Tables,  calculated  for  Alpboneo,  the  King  of  Castile, 
byMischiijhiBltebrGW  physician.    The  irreligioua  tendency  of  llicliraea 
a  iUastrated  by  the  well-known  sarcasm  uttered  by  that  Spanish  mon- 
ndi  respecting  the  imperfect  (.-onstruction  of  the  heavens,  according  to 
Ac  Ptolemaic  hypothesis.    For  long,  however,  the  Jews  hod  been  dab- 
bling in  free-thinking  speculations.    Thus  Abeu  Tybboii,  abovo  mcn- 
IBBeiJ,  anticipating  that  bmnch  of  science  wliicU  baa  drawn  upon  itself, 
in  later  years,  so  much  opprobrium,  wrota  a  work  containing  a  discus- 
lion  of  the  causes  which  prevent  the  waters  of  the  sea  from  encroaching 
Oft  the  land.     Abba  Mnri,  a  Maraeiilcse  Jew,  translated  the  Almagest  of 
PMemy  aod  the  Commentary  of  Avcrrbocs  upon  it.    Tho  school  of  Sa- 
kno  was  £till  sending  forth  its  doctors.    Id  Rome,  Jewish  physicians 
WW  very  numerous,  the  popes  themselves  employing  them,     lionifaoe 
TTIJ.  had  for  bis  medical  adviser  Rabbi  Isaac.     At  tliis  period  Spain 
ind  France  were  full  of  learned  Jews;  and  perhaps  partly  by  their  ex- 
erung  upon  the  higher  claasea  wilh  whom  they  came  in  contact  too  mnch 
I  iaflQence,  for  the  pbysicinn  of  a  Christian  prinoe  was  very  odcn  the  ri- 
Ivftl  of  bis  confessor,  and  partly  because  ibe  practice  ofmediouie,as  they 
[pursued  it,  interfered  with  the  gains  of  the  Church,  the  clergy  took  llie 
laUnn,  and  caused  to  be  re-enacted  or  enforced  the  ancient  laws.     Tlie 
'Coancil  of  Bericrs,  A.D.  1246,  and  the  Council  of  Ally,  A.D.  1254,  pro- 
hibited all  ChrbtJanafmm  resorting  to  the  scrriccsof  anlsraclitiabphy- 
seiao.    It  would  nppcnr  that  these  enactments  bad  cither  fallen  into 
donDiadc  or  had  failed  to  be  enforced.    Tho  faculty  of  Paris,  awaken- 
ing at  last  to  the  danger  of  the  ease,  caused,  A.D.  1301,  n  decree  to  be 
pubtUhed  prohibiting  eillter  man  or  woman  of  the  religion  of  Moses  from 
pmctiuing  medicine  upon  any  person  of  the  Catbolio  reli^on.    A  simi- 
litr  course  was  also  taken  in  Spain.    At  this  time  the  Jews  were  confesa- 
edly  at  the  head  of  French  medicine.    It  was  the  appointment  of  one  of 
their  pcTsnastoii,  Profuliiw,  aa  regent  of  tho  faculty  of  MonipelUer,  A.D. 
IJtOO,  which  drew  down  upon  them  the  wmth  of  the  likoalty  of  Paris. 

IHiis  kamed  man  was  a  skillful  astronomer;  he  composed  tables  of  the 
moon;  of  the  longitudutof  many  Asiatic  and  African  towns;  he  detcrm- 
ioed  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  bis  result  bein^onombly  alluded  to 
by  Copernicus.  The  animosity  of  the  French  ecclesiastics  against  ihe 
Jewish  physiciana  nt  last  IimI  to  the  banishment  of  all  the  tii*  t-DimtUT  «r 
Jflws  frora'Prancc,  A.D.1306.  "It  was."  say  the  hialoriana  i^T7ri.i''j^ 
of  ibifl  event,  "a  most  revolting  spectacle  to  see  so  many  ™"*"™"* 
loiroed  men,  who  had  adorned  and  benefited  France,  proscribed,  wan- 
derers without  a  country  or  an  asylum.    Some  of  them  expired  of  grief 
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upon  tie  road.  Abba  Man  gives  in  his  Tfork  heart-rundiiig  details  of 
the  c:(pitIfiion  of  thu  Jcw»  lioin  MootpelUer,  at  tlie  head  of  whom  woe 
the  professors  and  doctors  of  the  faculty." 

But,  though  thus  driven  into  exile,  the&e  strangers  had  accom 
rmdi*  thu  etl  th«ir  dustiuy.    They  had  silently  d«poaiied  in  Fjanoe 
oxDpikbcd.   ideas.    They  had  sapped  the  credulity  of  the  Lighor  chuaes  in 
Europe,  and  tauglit  them  to  tvim  away  from  the  Bupematural.    A  clear 
Kcogoition  of  their  agency  in  this  matter  fastcttcd  upon  ibem  the  iralcb' 
ftti  eye  of  tho  Inquisition,  nnd  made  them  the  victiina  of  ita  tynumj. 

And  so  it  might  well  be.  Out  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  thera 
come  across  the  Pyrenees  an  intellectual  influence,  which  reaebed' 
populace  under  the  form  of  n  ftrsh  and  pleasing  literature,  and  the  bet* 
tcr  classea  by  novel  but  uiiorthodojt  ideas.  Td  a  vcrj  great  extent 
Jews  had  been  its  carriers.  The  result  was  the  overthrow  of  sapmiffb* 
umlism.  We  shull  hardly  accept  the  aflinnation  of  good  Catholics  tltai 
fairies  disappeared  on  account  of  the  Kefonnation,  unable  to  heartb« 
morose  scctaiianiam  with  which  it  wag  accompanied,  or  the  BtUl  laon 
DMimrtiim  material  explanation  of  the  rustics  that  it  was  through  the  in- 
lobwTO.  troduction  of  tobacco.  However  that  may  he,  no  longer  b  R^ 
in  GoodfcUow  the  compcllcr  of  hoaschold  duties — no  longer  do  bad  d?!! 
sit  by  the  dying  embers  on  the  h earth -fltoiie  at  night,  in  the  ehipe  rf 
shriveled  frogs,  after  the  family  have  gone  to  bed.  For  a  long  litM 
there  have  been  no  miracles  in  Europe.  Even  Rome,  the  woritshop  rf 
those  nrtificcR,  has  ccaacd  to  bo  the  scat  of  that  trade; 

From  human  institutions  of  any  kind,  a  great  principle,  firmly  hi. 
wrought  and  inwoven  at  the  beginning,  can  never  be  removed.  It  w2l 
show  ifielf  whenever  occasitMi  permits.  The  animosity  between  the  Bj- 
ckuM  rftbo  raiiliiie  eccleaiastical  system  and  all  worldly  wisdom  was  inei* 
tnaiiian.  tinguishabic,  though  it  was  utterly  foreign  to  Christianity.  It 
was  fastened  by  imperial  violence  on  the  nations,  and  made  its  appet^ 
ancc,  with  unabated  force,  at  intervals  of  ngra.  The  same  evil  instJBCi 
which  tore  ITypatia  piecemeal  in  the  church  at  Alexandria  brought  0»' 
lileo  into  the  custody  of  tlie  familiars  of  the  holy  ofRce  at  Borne.  Tbo 
necessary  consequence  of  this  upholding  ignorance  by  force  was  the  emef' 
genco  of  ideas  succeeaivcly  more  and  more  depraved.  Whoever  will  m* 
gcnuou^y  compare  tho  roligiotis  slate  of  Italy  in  the  fourteenth  ccctu^ 
with  ita  state  in  iho  fcurtb — that  ia,  the  recent  Italian  with  the  old  Ho- 
dwmm  man — will  flml  that  among  tho  ilhtcrato  classes  nothing  what* 
■tr.  ever  had  l)een  accomplished.  There  were  no  elevated  lUoughli 
of  holy  things.  Prom  practical  devotion  Qod  had  altogether  dsappeir 
cd ;  the  Savior  had  been  supplanted  by  the  blossod  Virgin ;  and  sho 
herself— such  was  the  increasing  degradation—had  bc«n  abandoned  Sat 
the  ignoble  worship  of  apotheosized  men,  who^  under  the  designation 
saints,  had  oogrossed  all  the  votaries.    There  had  been  a  rapid  deae 
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I  Uie  lost  degree  of  more  Uian  African  aboEcmcnt  in  bleeding  steiues 

.  viaking  pictures. 

In  Eumptj  lUere  had  been  incorporated  old  forms  of  worchip  and  old 

tivab  with  Christian  ones  without  any  snruple;  the  local  gods  and 

had  been  replaced  by  sainla;  for  duification  canonixation  had 

,  ■obatitutcd.    There  had  been  produced  a  civilization,  the  ri,„  „f ,  ,^ 

er  of  which  was  its  cxtraonlinary  intolerance.     A  man  •■'•^^•nwtt, 

ftanW  not  be  Buspoctcd  of  doubting  ^a  popular  belief  without  risk  to 

wis  goods,  his  body,  or  hU  lifft.    As  a  neceasary  consequence,  there  could 

laogreat  iawgivent,  no  philosophers,  no  poets.    Society  was  pervaded 

risyBtcmatic  hypocrisy.     This  lyraiiiiy  over  otiicra  sometimes  led  to 

reeults.    It  caused  the  Jews  to  discover  the  art  of  making  wealth 

risible  by  bills  of  exchange  and  other  such  like  means,  ao  thai  money 

.  be  imperceptibly  but  inaiantaneouely  moved. 

Thus,  after  the  dying  out  of  Greek  sciouco,  there  followed,  among  the 

rpopolations,  an  intellectual  immobility,  which  soon  became  the  cen- 

rof  a  Tast  number  of  growing  interests  quickly  and  firm-  i„fl„^«af,i,a, 

■oyatalliang  round  it    For  them  it  wa«  essential  that  ■"'•T»iei». 

ftboold  be  no  change — no  advance.    In  the  midst  of  jarrings  and 

ibctw<M^n  those  intrest.ijl.hat  cDiidition  wa.^  steaflfa'itly  maintain- 

,  OR  if  through  instinet,  by  thern  all.     It  mattered  not  bow  nntiquatocl 

thft  fbrms  iniiiKted  on,  nor  how  far  they  outraged  common  senses 

few  lift;  was  givrn  to  decaying  illusionB,  and,  in  return,  strength  waa 

lered  from  them.    lais,  with  the  moon  bcneatJi  her  feet,  „'!  4i«t«^iiin 

pUnted,  under  a  new  name,  on  the  DosphoTus  and  the  t^  *rrt<»a  id*^. 

African  theology,  Afrioaii  eecleaiastical  machinery,  and  African 

lasticism  were  made  objects  of  reverence  to  unsuspecting  Europe. 

iTenal  says  that  the  Konian  painters  of  his  day  lived  on  the  goddes 

The  Italian  paintcm  of  a  later  day  lived  on  hor  modernized  form. 

Id  such  a  condition  of  things  the  literary  state  oould  be  no  other  than 

Political  eombinntions  had  not  only  prescribed  an  so  iiia«tt.ni  to 

Uectual  tcrminuR,but  had  even  kid  down  a  rail  upon  "'•a««<'P*** 

jich  mental  excurslona  were  to  be  made,  and  from  which  there  was  no 

ting;  or,  if  a  turn-out  was  permitted,  it  was  a  tonsured  man  who 

At  the  switch.    For  oenlurics  together,  if  we  exclude  theological 

tings,  there  was  absolutely  no  literature  worth  the  name.    Life  seems 

have  been  spent  in  tho  pursuit  of  mere  physical  enjoyment,  and  timt 

HJoyment  of  a  very  low  kind.    'Wlien  in  the  south  of  Franco  and  Sic- 

literalure  began  to  dawn,  it  is  not  to  bo  overlookwl  how  much  of  it 

of  an  amatory  kind ;  and  love  ia  tho  strongest  of  the  passions.    The 

aspect  of  Western  lilcraturo  was  animal,  not  intellectual.    A  taate 

learning  escited.  there  reappeared  in  the  schools  the  old  trofttiaee 

rilten  a  ihoa^and  yeaw  before  —  the  Elementfl  of  Euclid,  the  iw„ii5(ri 

iphy  of  Ptolemy.    Long  after  the  Roformaiion  there  was  "»«»»* 
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an  intcllectuftl  imbecility  whicli  might  well  excite  our  mirth,  if  it  Trare 
not  tbv  iiiJux  of  a  tttuge  through  wliicli  tiii:  liumuu  miDd  ciuiit  pai^ 
OBcQ  cuough  Tpe  see  it  interestJugly  in  tlie  interweaving  of  tbo  old  witb 
llie  Dew  ideas.  If  wo  t&lco  up  a  work  on  ractallurgv,  it  cotnnicnocs  widt 
Tubal  Cain ;  if  oa  music,  wiib  JubaL  Tbe  history'  o(  catAi  coa&tTj  h 
traced  back  to  tbe  sons  of  Noah,  or  at  least  to  tbe  fugitives  from  the 
ncgcofTroj.  An  admiration  fur  clasflical  autbn: 
euaod.    It  exhibiwd  itself  aonwiDgljr  in  the  ecccii:  .  =_:_.  _._^ 

compositions  of  every  kind  with  Greek  and  Latin  quotationa  It  iw 
BO  ago  of  literary  itinooeuce,  wbca  no  legend  vas  too  fittipeiiJouft  Ha 
credulity ;  when  ibere  was  no  one  who  had  ever  su»pcct*d  ibat  ToUj, 
OS  tbey  deligbtod  to  call  bim,  was  not  a  great  philosopher,  and  Vii^ 
not  a  great  poet 

Of  litosc  pondcroQn,  those  massive  folios  on  eoclceiaatical  affatn^  M 
Dbu»ofT*tcb-  ooc*  tlic  product  and  represootalives  of  the  time,  but  licJe 
otwtau.  noctls  hero  to  bo  said.  They  boaiitcd  tbetuselves  as  tbe  n> 
pTcmc  effort  of  human  intellect',  they  laid  claim  to  an  eodunitg  uutbor- 
ity ;  to  many  they  bad  a  weight  little  less  thnti  the  oracles  uf  God.  fi«l 
if  tbeir  intrinsic  value  is  to  be  mensurcd  by  their  prctprurionfl,  ojod  Hm 
pretensions  judged  of  by  their  present  use,  what  iitit  tliat  must  be  sndf 
Long  ago  their  term  was  reached,  long  ago  they  became  obsolste.  Tfaer 
have  no  reader.  Such  must  be  the  jesuo  of  any  litoratur--  -'-^-iraj 
Oom  an  immovable,  an  uncxpanding  basis,  the  offspring  of  Ut 

bos  been  held  in  subjagntion  by  political  formalos,  or  of  inieUcctoal  a- 
^Tffci  that  have  been  cramped. 

Tlic  Koman  ecclenastical  system,  like  the  Byzantine,  had  bora  invV^ 
rpinifliifirifii  ocably  committed  in  au  oppobiLiuii  to  iulcUect'  '-^ 

loPiMM.         mem.    It  professed  to  cultivme  the  morale,  bu:  .:  ..  .j^J 
tbe  mind.    Yet,  in  the  oouiso  of  events,  this  atoto  of  things  WM  lt>  oo^ 
to  an  end  throngb  the  workiog  of  other  principles  equally  •• 
more  powerful.    Tbey  constitute  what  we  m-iy  speak  of  ur  _ .     __ 

of  the  Arabian  element  On  preceding  pngvs  it  has  l)een  shown  tiitC 
on  the  traaait  of  the  Saracens  through  Egypt,  they  came  tuxder  the  lo- 
fluenoe  of  the  Ncstorians  and  Hellcniiting  Jcwh,  noqniring  ftom  ihfto  i 
love  of  philot4ophy,  which  soon  manifested  itself  in  fall  envi^  from  tkc 
banks  of  tbe  Euphrates  to  those  of  the  Guadalquivir.  The  hammer«f 
Charic*  Martel  might  strike  down  the  ranks  of  Uie  SaraooM  or  tbr  #(W 
of  Touts,  but  there  was  something  int^ingible,  something  i  i 
accompanying  them,  which  the  Frank  chivalry  oonld  not  r  i ... 

the  Cbureh  there  wati  an  evil  omen.    It  has  been  well  nw.i  :  ra 

the  Provencal  poetry  there  are  noble  bursts  of  anuBci:  -ua  ami- 

timont,  but  tbey  are  iDoorpocatod  with  a  sovonign  i>-.iii^ii.j-i  for  tlit 
eiargy. 

Tbe  btograpby  of  any  of  the  phymoians  or  alebcmian  oT\\t<i  ihJiiMBik 
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eenWry  vonld  serve  the  purpose  of  illustrating  tlie  watctfiilness  of  ibe 
Church,  lUc  unfiound  ooQiliuon  of  iho  miivciaitics,  the  indirect  patronage 
czteodcd  to  Ueretica bj  eminent  meD,au(l  the  iniuinorin  which  thu  rivnl 
foyna,  eooltisiastieism  and  pbiloaophy,  were  preparing  for  their  fiuol 
oonflioL    Afi  an  example  of  the  kind,  I  may  present  biieHy  that  of  At- 
a<iIddaViIlaNova,born  about A.D.  1260.    Heenjoyeda  great  iiiu„™jpn 
wpataliou  for  his  knowledge  of  medicine  and  alchemj-.    For  ^^y^i" 
■ame  ycare  bo  was  physician  to  the  King  of  Aragoti.    Under  *™*''- 
IB  occoiUitioD  of  defective  orthodoxy  bo  lost  his  position  at  court,  his 
pnnirfiment  being  rendered  more  effective  by  excommunication.    liop- 
ingto  find  in  Paris  more  liberality  than  he  had  met  with  in  Spain,  he 
fled  to  that  city,  but  was  purauetl  by  :Ln  adverse  ecclesiastical  bifluencc 
iTth  a  charge  of  having  sold  his  sou!  to  the  Devil,  and  of  having  changed 
Iplsle  of  copper  into  gold.    In  Monlpenier,to  nbieh  he  was  obliged  to 
miK,  he  found  a  more  congenial  intellectual  atmosphere,  and  was  for 
long  one  of  the  rcgcnla  of  the  faculty  of  medicine.    In  succession,  he 
[jlAsequcotly  resided  in  Florence,  Naples,  Palermo,  patronized  and  hon- 
|«ied  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. — at  that  time  engaged  in  the  attempt 
to  unite  Italy  into  oiio  kingdom  and  give  it  a  single  language — on  ac- 
ooant  of  his  cxtmordinary  reputation  aa  a  physician.     Even  the  pope, 
Clement  v.,  notwithsUinding  the  unfortun&te  attitude  in  which  Arnold 
stood  toward  the  Church,  besought  n  visit  from  him  in  hopes  of  relief 
from  tbo  stone.     On  his  voyage  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the  nec- 
eoKiry  operation,  Arnold  suffered  shipwreck  and  wa.i  drowned.     Hia 
body  was  interred  at  Genoa.    The  jiope  issued  an  encyclio  letter,  en- 
troating  those  who  owed  him  obedienoo  to  reveal  where  Arnold's  Trea- 
Cue  on  the  Praciico  of  Medicine  might  bo  found,  it  having  been  lost 
or  4X>D0CfUed.     It  appears  that  the  chief  offi^nscs  committed  by  Arnold 
■gainst  the  Church  were  that  he  had  predicted  that  the  world  would 
oome  to  an  end  A.D.  138') ;  that  be  had  said  the  bulls  of  the  pope  were 
ooly  the  work  of  a  man,  and  that  the  practice  of  clmrity  is  better  tban 
pnyer,  or  even  than  the  mas^    If  ho  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
book  "  Do  Tribu8  Impostoribus,"  ns  was  Buepectod  by  some,  it  is  not  re- 
markable that  he  was  so  closely  watched  and  disciplined.    Like  many 
oS  his  cootemporaiies,  he  mingled  a  great  deal  of  mysticism  with  his 
work,  recommending,  during  his  alchemical  operations,  the  recitation  of 
psaima,  to  give  for<;^  to  the  agents  used.    Among  other  such  things,  ho 
doscribes  a  seal,  decorated  with  Bcriptum!  phnwea,  of  excellent  one  in 
preserving  one  from  sudden  death.     It  appears,  however,  to  have  failed 
of  its  cScct  on  the  night  when  Arnold^s  ship  was  drilling  on  an  Italian 
lee-shore,  and  he  had  most  need  of  it. 

The  two  anti^nisiio  principles — ecclesiastical  and  intellectual — were 
thus  broucht  in  presence  of  each  other.  On  other  occn-  i^*  i"pi.i««-i«- 
HODS  they  bad  been  already  in  partial  collision,  as  at  the  >i-tn  ophmu*. 
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iconoclastic  dispute  trfaicli  originated  in  the  accus&tiotta  of  the  Uobut 
mcdniiH^aiid  uudcd  m  tko  Icuritig  aautidcr  of  Cbrtsljcudom. 

Again  tlieie  was  a  oollisioa,  a  few  centuricfl  later,  vbea  ibo  Spuiiib 
■trasai-ofvHte-  Uoois  and  Jews  beg&n  to  iiiiluvnce  the  higher  £uro[ 

g;*™™3Ilii**  cUfises.    Among  iho  biahops,  sovcroigus,  and  even 

*''^'^'"  thus  affected,  there  were  manj  men  of  elevated  viewa^  who 

gaw  distinctly  the  positioQ  of  Kurope,  and  understood  ihorougblj  tba  di£ 
ficultJes  of  the  Church.  It  had  already  hcoomo  obvious  to  them  Had  k 
would  be  impofisiblc  to  restrain  the  impulse  arising  from. the  vigorou 
morcmcnts  of  the  Saracens,  and  that  it  -was  nbsolutclj-  ncocsaarf*  «o  to 
order  things  that  the  actual  condition  of  £uth  in  Europe  might  be  ac- 
commodated to  or  even  harrnunizcd  with  these  philosc^hical  coDoeptiaa% 
nhich  it  was  quite  clear  would,  ucon  or  late,  pervado  the  whole  Contk 
ucQt  This,  aa  we  have  aeen,  is  the  explanation  of  the  introductioa  of 
Sobolasticiein  from  the  Arabian  schools,  and  its  aocoraniodaUon  to  the 
CbristuiQ  code,  on  which  authority  looked  with  so  mueh  iavor  at  flm. 
But  hardly  had  this  attempt  been  entered  upon  before  it  becamo  ni«m* 
foit  tliat  the  rislts  to  be  incurred  tlirough  the  remedy  itself  were  as  eril 
as  the  antiuipiitcd  diuigcrt).  There  wim  then  nu  other  course  thazi  im 
the  Chtircb  to  retrace  her  steps,  ostcuaibly  maiut&iaiDg  her  ooaaOiouBf 
hy  permitting  .ichulastic  literature,  though  declining  scholastic  theology. 
She  thus  allured  the  active  intellect,  aiising  in  all  dirvetiuns  in  iheaai- 
versitira,  Lo  fruitless  and  visionary  pursuits.  This  policy,  therefore,  thmr 
her  back  u]xin  a  syatem  of  rcpresaiou ;  it  was  the  only  course  ponfaloi 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  entered  upon  with  reluctouoe.  Wfl 
do  injustice  to  the  great  men  who  guided  ecclesiastical  policy  in  IbcM 
times  whcQ  we  represent  them  as  recklessly  committing  themselves  to 
measures  at  once  violent  and  indefensible.  They  did  make  the  atterapl 
TTinHniiiiiiri™.  to  institute  aa  opposite  policy;  it  proveil  not  only  a  Cdt 
taiu  uia'a.  ure,hut  mischievous.  They  were  then  driven  to  check  the 
spread  of  knowledge — driven  by  the  necessities  of  theic  position.  Tha 
fiiult  was  none  of  theirs;  it  dated  back  to  the  time  of  ConstanUne  iht 
Great ;  and  the  impossibility  of  either  con-cctiug  or  neatralizing  it  is 
only  an  example,  as  has  been  said,  of  the  manner  in  which  a  genermi 
principle,  once  introduced,  will  overbear  tlie  best  exertions  of  thoao  afr 
lempting  to  struggle  aguiust  il.  We  can  appreciate  the  £i1bc  paaatwo 
into  which  those  statesmen  were  thrown  when  wo.compare  their  per- 
sonal with  their  publiu  relations.  Oflcn  the  most  emment  pcisons  tired 
in  intimacy  and  friendBhip  with  Jewish  physicians,  who,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law.wero  enemies  of  society ;  ofteu  those  who  were  ibremosi  iu  the 
cultivation  of  knowledge — who,  indoetl,  suffered  excommunioationfiwiii 
sake — maintained  amicable  reUtions  of  a  private  kind  with  thoee  who 
io  public  were  the  leaders  of  their  persecutors.  The  systems  were  id 
aatagoniam,  not  the  men.    Arnold  de  Villa  Kovo,  ihougU  exwmmncl- 
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Miad,  iraa  tbo  physiciaD  of  one  pope ;  £oger  Bucod,  though  harsHlj  im* 
.>  .dOoeU,  wad  tlio  triend  and  correspondent  of  aaotbcT.  Tbeae  iticideatt 
fttB  not, at  all  to  bo  mist^en  for  that  compaauoa  which  the  truly  great 
in  eT«r  ready  to  show  to  erring  genLua.  Thej  are  exaiDpIes  of  what 
in  dbo  sec  ia  our  own  day,  wlica  men  engaged  in  the  movements  of  a 
gnat  political  party  loyally  carry  out  ita  dodarcd  priticiplcs  to  their  con- 
aoquoaoca,  though  Individually  they  might  find  ia  those  coiisequcncca 
nany  things  to  which  they  could  mentaUy  ohjoct.  Their  privata  objcc- 
tku  they  thus  yield  for  the  soke  of  what  appears  to  them,  in  a  gotiural 
way.  a  practical  good. 

Such  was  the  state  of  afihirs  wheu  the  Arab  element,  having  pervaded 
FtiDoe  and  Italy,  made  ita  formal  intellectual  attack.    It  might  almoet 
hm  been  foreseen  in  wbat  manner  that  attack  "would  be  made,  and  the 
jiispc  it  would  be  likely  to  assume.    Of  the  aciencea,  astronomy  wna  the 
oldest  and  most  advanced.    Its  beginning  dales  earlier  than  tiie  inieiiKiqai 
Ik  historic  period,  and  both  in  India  and  in  Kgypt  it  bad  Kti.^'SJi!! 
Jong  reached  correctness),  so  far  aa  its  general  principles    **°°'-^'r. 
were  concerned.    The  Samcetu  had  been  assiduous  cultivators  of  it  in 
both  its  bninchcs,  observation  and  mathematical  inrcfitigation.    Upon 
one  point,  the  figure  and  relations  of  the  earth,  it  is  evident  thnt  not  the 
slightest  doubt  existed,  among  them.    Nay,  it  must  be  added  that  no 
leomod  £uiopcan  ccclcaiasiio  or  stateamnn  could  deny  the  demonstrated 
truths.    Ncvertliclcss,  it  so  fell  out  that  upon  this  very  point  the  conflict 
commenced.    In  India  the  Brahmans  had  passed  through  this  same  trial 
— for  different  nations  walk  through  similar  paths — witb  a  certain  plau- 
sible Buoo«flB,by  aatiafyiog  the  pc^olar  clamor  that  thcrff  was,  in  reality, 
BOthiDg  inooosstenl  helweeii  the  astronomical  doctrine  of  the  globular 
tana  and  movement  of  the  earth,  and  the  mythological  dogma  that  it 
Wtttta  upon  a  sucoennon  of  animahi,tbo  lowest  of  which  is  a  tortoise. 
But  tho  strong  common  seiiae  of  Western  Europo  was  not  to  be  deluded 
in  any  such  idle  way.    It  ia  not  ditHoult  to  seo  the  point  of  ooiiLict,  the 
point  of  pressure  witb  the  Church.    The  'abstract  question  gave  her  no 
ODDoern ;  it  was  tbe  consequcnoes  that  might  possibly  follow.    The  mem- 
orable battle  was  fought  upon  the  question  thus  sharply  dctlned :  Is  the 
earth  a  moving  globe,  a  small  body  in  the  midftt  of  blazing  suna  and 
floontleaa  myriads  of  worlds,  or  is  it  the  central  and  greateet  object  in  tho 
BoiverSG,  Hat,  and  canopied  over  witb  a  bine  dome,  motionless  wliile  all 
IB  ia  movement  around  it?     The  dispute  thus  dednilely  put,  iM  issue 
WA»  such  as  must  always  attend  upon  a  controversy  in  which  he  who  ia 
defending  ia  at  once  lukewarm  and  oonscious  of  his  own  weakness. 
Never  can  moral  interests,  however  pure,  stand  against  intcl-  tnditinniuNb 
leet  enforcing  truth.    On  this  ill-omened  question  the  Ciiureh  **  ^•**'*^ 
Teatnred  her  battle  and  lost  iL 

Though  this  great  conflict  is  imbodied  in  the  history  of  Qalileo.who 
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has  become  its  historical  representative  the  prime  movinff  canae  moat 
ttoaMMi  not  ^  miaundeistood.  From  tbc  PyrcDC«s  bad  patted  forth 
'**''***'  an  iofluctico  which  had  infected  all  the  learned  men  of  Weil- 
crn  Europe.  lui  tendency  wan  altogether  unfavorable  to  the  Cliurd). 
Moreorer,the  illiterate  classes  had  been  touched, buL  in  a  different  -wuf. 
To  ibe  first  action  the  desigualioD  of  the  intellectual  impulse  may  bo 
given;  to  the  latter,  ttio  mora].  It  is  to  be  especially  obecrved  that  ia 
their  directions  those  impulses  conspired.  Wo  bavo  aeen  bov,  throni^ 
the  Saracens  and  Jews  conjointly,  the  intellectual  impulse  came  into 
o»wn  of  play.  The  moral  impulse  originated  in  a  difterent  mAnner,  being 
iniiuiHL  due  partly  to  the  Crusades  and  partly  to  the  state  of  tbingi  in 
Bomc.    On  thcee  causES  it  is  therefore  needful  for  us  to  rcflccb 

First,  of  the  Crosades.  There  had  been  wrenched  from  Cbristcndoa 
ita  fkireBt  and  most  glorious  portions.  Spain,  the  north  of  Africa,  KgypC, 
Syria,  Asia  Minor, ■»©«  gone  TbeMofcammedanB  had  boon  n>pcate4ty 
under  the  walls  of  Constantinople ;  its  fall  was  only  a  question  of  tim& 
Tbcy  had  been  in  the  streets  of  liome.  They  had  marched  across  luJy 
ID  every  direction.  But  perhaps  the  geographical  losses,  appalling  at 
LofDfthfl  they  were,  did  not  appear  so  painful  as  the  capture  of  the  hojy 
w?  pi«»  places :  the  birth-plaeo  of  our  Redeemer ;  the  scene  of  hii  nf' 
rerings;  tlie  Mount  of  Olives ;  the  iSea  of  Galilee ;  the  Garden  of  Oeib* 
aeniano;  Calvary;  the  Sepulchre.  Too  often  io  tbeir  day  of  strength, 
while  there  wure  Roman  legions  at  their  back,  had  the  btsfaops  tiunicd 
Paganism  with  the  weakness  of  its  divinities,  who  oould  not  defend  them* 
solves,  their  tcinpica,  or  their  sacred  places.  That  logic  was  retalifttod 
now.  To  mnnv  a  sincere  heart  must  many  an  ominous  reflection  have 
occurrcil.  In  Western  Europe  there  wa.i  a  strong  common  sense  wbici 
quickly  caught  the  true  i)o^ition  of  things — a  common  sense  neither  to 
l>c  blind(Ml  nor  hoodwinked.  Tbe  oatutiiiie^  of  the  Italian  politician* 
was  insufficient  to  conceal  altogether  the  great  fiict, though  it  might  nifr 
oeeil  in  diesembling  its  real  siguifieaneo  for  a  time.  The  Europe  of  that 
day  was  very  different  from  the  Europe  of  oure.  It  was  in  its  Age  of 
Fniih.  Ecc^^nLly  converted,  as  all  recent  converts  do,  it  made  its  belief 
ft  living  rule  of  aotion.  In  our  times  thoro  is  not  upon  that  oontinent  • 
nfttaos  wlutib,  in  its  practical  relations  with  others,  carried  out  to  tbeir 
Otuwequencat  its  ostensible,  its  avowed  articles  of  belief.  Catliolica,  Prot- 
estants, Mohainmodana,  they  of  the  On>ek  oommunion,  iadiscriminateljr 
consort  together  under  the  expediencies  of  the  passing  hour.  Stale*- 
manBhip  has  long  been  disacvered  from  religion — afhctmoet  portentous 
for  future  times.  But  it  was  not  eo  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Men  thou  bo- 
lieved  their  form  of  faith  with  the  some  clearness,  tbo  same  intecai^ 
with  witich  they  believed  their  own  existence  or  the  actual  prcaenoe  c^ 
things  upon  which  they  cast  their  eyes.  Tlie  doctrines  of  the  Church 
were  to  tbem  no  mere  incoDaequential  aJToir,  but  an  absolute,  lui  octoal 
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retlity,  a  living  and  a  feurful  thing.    It  woulJ  hnve  passed  th«r  com- 
[iRliuusioii  if  tbcy  cuuld  lutve  been  usitared  tLnl  a  d&y  would  come  when 
Ciirisuan  Europe,  by  a  breatb,  could  remove  from  the  holy  places  the 
■Oudol  of  an  intidcl  intruder,  but,  upon  the  whole,  would  conMder  it  not 
iwih  her  wliilo  to  do  so.    Uow  differently  thoy  acted.    'When,  by  the 
jnuthing  of  Fetcr  tUe  Hermit  and  his  oollaboratora,  who  had  received 
Antral  Orom  Rome,  s  knowledge  bad  come  to  their  enis  of  the  reproach 
ftuhad  befallen  JerusaJem  and  the  sufferings  of  the  pilgrims,  their  plain 
btt  straightforwiLrd  common  sense  taught  them  at  onco  what  was  tho 
Dgbt  rcmody  to  apply,  and  forthwith  they  did  apply  it,  ftiid  Chmtcn- 
Ami,  precipitated  headlong  upon  the  Holj-  Land,  was  brouglit  M„iofti» 
£tce  lo  face  with  Mohammedan  ism.     But  what  a  scene  awaited  **''»^» 
tlw  zealous,  the  religious  barbarians — for  such  they  truly  were — when 
Conatantinople,  with  its  matchless  splendors,  came  in  view!     YThnt  a 
fiocno  when  tbey  had  pniwod  into  Asin  Minor,  that  garden  of  the  world, 
pKKnting  city  after  city,  with  palaces  and  edifices,  the  prido  of  twenty 
oenturics!    How  unexpected  llm  character  of  those  Sanicens,  whom  tliey 
bad  been  taught,  by  those  who  had  incited  them  to  their  cuterprise,  to 
ngonl  as  no  better  than  bloodthirsty  fiends,  but  whom  thoy  rt»„ft  oropinioa 
found  valiant,  merciful,  just  I     When  Kichard  the  Lion-  •""-etu-dw.. 
bULTlcd,  King  of  Kngland,  lay  ia  hifl  tCDt  consamod  by  a  fever,  there 
oame  iato  the  camp  camels  laden  with  snow,  sent  by  hia  enemy,  the  Sal* 
tan  Sakdin,  to  assuage  bis  disease,  tho  homage  of  one  brave  soldier  to 
another.     But  when  Richard  was  returning  to  England,  it  was  by  a 
CluT«tian  prince  that  he  was  trcacbcroujily  seized  and  secretly  confined. 
This  was  doubtlcw  only  one  of  many  such  incidents  which  had  oflca 
before  oocorred.    Even  down  to  the  meaocat  camp-follower,  every  one 
mait  linve  recognised  tlie  difference  betwi^nn  what  they  had  anticipated 
md  what  they  had  found.    They  had  seen  undaunted  courage,  cbival* 
IDOA  bearing,  inlcUectual  culture  far  higher  than  their  own.     They  had 
been  in  lands  filled  with  tho  prodigies  of  human  skill.    Thoy  did  not 
neJl  down  into  the  populations  to  whom  they  rctamcd  without  impart- 
ing to  them  a  profound  imprcasion  dcetined  to  make  itself  felt  in  tho 
ODuree  of  time. 

[  .  Ba^  secondly,  as  to  the  state  of  things  in  Bome.  The  movement  into 
which  nil  Europe  bad  been  thrown  by  these  wars  brought  to  light  the 
true  conditioa  of  things  in  Italy  as  respects  morality.  Loco-  TbtyHmmet 
motion  in  a  population  ia  followed  by  intellectual  develop-  ««  ""u.17. 
menL  The  old  slalionary  condition  of  things  in  Europe  was  closed  by 
the  Cnisiules.  National  movement  gave  rise  to  better  observation, bet^ 
tor  infurnmti<}n,  and  could  not  but  be  followed  by  natinnal  rcHcction. 
And  though  wc  arc  obliged  lo  speak  of  the  European  iiopnlation  as  be- 
ing in  one  sense  in  a  barbarous  stale,  it  was  a  moral  popalation,  eamc8^ 
ly  believing  the  truth  of  every  docinne  it  bad  been  taught,  and  sincerely 
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expeotiog  tbat  tibose  doctrines  wonid  be  carried  to  their  pncrticAl 
oatioQ,aad  tbat  religious  prolcs&ioD  must,  aa  a  matter  of  oouiaOtbo  iUw- 
trabeJ  bj  roligioas  Ufa.  Tbe  Komaits  tli«iaa«lTos  were  an  exoeptiott  to 
this.  Tbej  bad  lived  too  long  bobiod  tbo  scenes.  Indeed,  ii  inajr  bi 
said  tbat  all  tbo  luUiun  poniDinila  bad  enuincipated  itaolf  from  Uiit  doI«> 
euHit  as  likofrisc  cenain  classes  in  France,  who  Lad  booomc  familiar  wiU 
Iho  stAto  of  tbings  daring  tbe  residence  of  tbe  popes  at  AvipiOQ.  tl 
luis  bccQ  tbti  destiny  of  .SotiOicm  France  to  pasa,  on  a  small  scale,  nudtf 
ibe  mme  influence,  and  to  oxliibii  tbe  same  rraulta  as  were  ^poiniod  ta 
all  Euro]w  oi  btet. 

And  now,  wbat  vrae  it  tbat  awakening  Europe  found  to  b«  tbe  atalB 
of  tbings  iu  Italy?  I  avert  mj  eyes  from  looldag  again  at  the  biogiqilqr 
oftbejK)p«3;  it  would  be  only  to  renew  a  scene  of  sin  and  shame.  Hot 
can  ],  iritbout  injustice  to  tnilli,  fspca.k  of  tbe  social  condition  of  tbe  is* 
babitauLs  of  ibat  jKrninsula  witbout  relating  facta  vrbicb  woald  oomjid 
my  reader  to  torn  over  ibe  )>age  wilb  a  bluab.  I  prefer  to  look  at  tba 
Duuims  uf  political  life  wbicb  bad  been  followed  for  many  ccntnriei,  ud 
wbicb  were  iU-ai  divulged  by  one  of  tbe  greatest  men  tbm  Itidy  baa  in- 
duced in  a  work — AJ).  1513— truly  cbaraoterizod  as  a  literary  pro^Qp. 
Certainly  notbing  caq  surpass  iu  atrocity  the  maxims  Uiercin  laid  dov& 

MacbutTelll,  in  tbat  work,  tells  ua  tbat  tbcrc  are  tbree  degreca  of  c*- 

STJ^TMiMitfr  V^^^y  ^niong  men.  Tbat  one  underataDda  ibinga  by  bii 
Mp-UkdiunUL  ovni  natural  powers;  another,  wben  tbcy  are  explained lo 
bim ;  a  third,  not  at  all.  In  dealing  witb  these  diflerent  clanea  difSerest 
methods  nio  to  be  tucd.  Tbo  but  oloaa;  wbkb  i.i  by  far  tbe  most  nn> 
merous,  is  ao  simple  and  weak  tbat  it  is  vcrj  easy  to  dupo  those  -who  be- 
long to  it.  If  tbcy  ceoae  to  beliero  of  their  own  oocord  they  oogbt  to  tw 
constrained  by  furoc,  iu  tbe  application  of  trbicU,  though  there  may  bn 
coniodomUe  diOicaltJca  at  first,  yet,  these  onee  overoome  by  n  scdficHial 
tmscrupulouaness,  voocratiou,  aecuriiy,  tranquillity,  and  bappincaa  will 
follow.  That,  if  a  prince  is  oonstmined  to  make  bis  choice,  it  is  bcttar 
for  bim  to  be  feared  than  loved ;  be  should  remember  that  all  men  an 
nngratcfal,  fickle,  timid,  diBscmbling,  and  self-interested;  tbat  1'  ' 
pendfl  on  tlicni,  but  fvnr  depends  on  bim,  and  henoe  it  is  besit  t' 
tbe  latter,  which  is  always  in  bis  own  baiids.    lliat,  aa  to  g  l<s 

their  form  is  of  very  bttlo  moment,  tboogh  balf-cdacaled  im^'yu-  .:.ifJr 
olbvrwisc.  The  gitial  aim  of  itatoanuuabip  should  bo  iienaaneaoQ,  wbidi 
U  worth  every  ibiiig  «lsc»  beinil  far  more  valuable  than  Oeedoes,  ThaK 
if  a  man  wants  to  ruin  a  repubtio,  his  proper  coanc  is  i«  p^'  '•'  -■-•■  *^-'\i 
undertakings. which  it  Is  sere  to  mismanafie;  tbat  aen,beit.  .".f 

wiokod, incline  to  f^ood  only  when  they  are  compelled;  c 
gT*^f.(  ^.■^^  i,L..-.'  ..r  ti>,-  ,..-..i..„i  than  the  pwl,  and  n«Tor  *6cl. .  .,...,^.  -.- 

]tii  i^ilo. 

Htf  roaHHnmada  a  rulur  Uibear  in  nund  that,  wlulo  tbo  lower  cla«  of 
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men  may  desert  him,  the  superior  will  not  only  desert,  but  conspire.    If 
ndi  caa  not  with  certainty  be  mode  reliable  irieuda,it  is  very  clearly 
uoeasary  to  pat  it  out  of  tbeii-  power  to  bs  caemies.    Thus  it  may  be  ob- 
Krred  that  the  frequent  ioaurrectiona  in  Spain,  Gaul,  and  GrccXiO  against 
dicSoraaus  were  entirely  due  to  the  petty  chicis  inhabiting  those  coun- 
tries; but  that,  alter  they  hod  onee  been  put  to  death,  every  thing  went 
on  very  well.     Up  to  a  certain  point,  it«hould  be  the  grand  maxim  of 
a  Wise  govcriiim.'tit  to  content  the  jjcople  and  to  manage  the  nobles ;  but 
llMtanoe  hatred  isjuat  as  camlyinouiTtid  by  good  actions  as  by  bad  ones, 
there  will  occasionally  arise  the  oeoessity  of  being  wicked  in  order  to 
Duintain  power,  and,  in  such  a  case,  there  should  be  no  hesitation ;  for, 
tiioogh  it  is  useful  to  porsovero  iu  the  path  of  rectitude  while  there  is  no 
isooarenienoe,  we  should  deviate  from  it  at  once  if  circumBiances  indi- 
OAto.    A  prudent  prince  ought  not  to  keep  his  word  bo  his  own  injury; 
lie  ought  to  bear  in  mind  thai  one  who  always  endeavors  to  act  as  duty 
dictalei  noocssarily  insures  his  own  destruction;  that  new  obligations 
never  extinguish  the  memory  of  former  injuries  in  the  minds  of  thy  su- 
perior order  of  men ;  that  liberality,  In  the  end,  generally  insures  more 
enemies  than  friends ;  that  it  is  the  nature  of  mankind  to  become  aa 
mach  attached  to  one  by  the  benefits  they  render  as  by  the  favors  they 
receive;  that>  where  the  question  is  as  to  tbc  taking  of  life  or  the  coofis- 
eation  of  property,  it  is  useful  to  recollect  that  mcu  forget  tho  death  of 
ibeir  rektives,  but  not  tho  loss  of  their  patrimony;  that,  if  cruelties 
eboald  become  expeiUent,  tbey  should  be  committed  thoroughly  and  but 
ODCO — it  is  very  impolitic  to  resort  to  them  a  second  time;  that  tlicrc 
an  Uireo  ways  of  deciding  any  contest — by  fraud,  by  force,  or  by  law, 
and  a  wise  man  will  make  the  most  suitable  choice;  that  (here  arc  also 
three  ways  of  maintaining  control  in  iiewiy-eonqucred  states  that  have 
ernes  been  free — by  ruining  them,  by  inhabiting  them,  or  by  permitting 
them  to  keep  their  own  laws  and  to  pay  tribute.     Of  these  the  first  will 
often  be  found  the  best,  as  we  may  boo  from  the  history  of  the  Komans, 
wbo  were  experienced  judges  of  such  cases,    That,  as  respects  tho  liuni- 
ly  of  a  rival  but  conquered  sovereign,  the  greatest  pains  should  bo  taken 
10  extinguish  it  completely ;  for  history  proves,  what  many  fabulous  tni- 
ditioDi  relate,  that  dangerous  political  consequences  have  ori^nated  in 
Cbe  escape  of  some  obscure  or  insignificant  member;  that  men  of  the 
bighesi  order,  who  arc,  therefore,  of  sound  judgment — who  seek  for  ac- 
hul  looial  truths  for  their  guidance  rather  than  visionary  models  which 
never  existed — will  conform  to  the  decisions  of  reason,  and  never  bo  in- 
fiiwuL'i-d  by  feelings  of  sentiment,  unless  it  is  apparent  that  some  collal- 
enl  advantage  will  arise  from  the  temporary  exhibition  thereof;  and 
that  they  will  put  a  just  oatimatu  on  tho  delusions  in  which  the  vulgar 
indulge,  easting  asido  the  BO^salled  interventions  of  Diviuo  Providence 
which  arc,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than^tbc  concatenation  of  certain  cir- 
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camstanoes  followirig  the  ordinary  law  ofcauM  and  eflect,  but  wlucli,b^ 
iaurfcriog  witli  thu  action  of  each  other,  hftvo  osBUmed  ft  (liroctioD  irtdefa 
Uie  judgment  of  the  wucst  could  doI  hare  forcaecn. 

Kuropc  has  visiiod  with  its  mtilflciictions  the  gr  -vi  writer  by 

whom  those  atiocioua  masims  huve  been  njcomint:..-,  ,,  ...i^iciiing  thsi 
liU  oflento  cotniflta  not  in  iaventing,  but  in  divulging  them.  His  worln 
tlins  oScr  ihc  {lurvsl  cxiunpl*  vte  posaesa  of  phjaicfd  BtatceaiODiluib 
Thnj  arc  altogether  im|»a&divc.  Ua  vieva  the  inaoageaiSDt  of  a  stall 
pnaiMly  as  be  mighl  do  the  oonstTtiction  of  a  machine,  reoommcodiof 
tlint  RUch  a  vrhotil  ur  such  a  lever  should  he  intioducuJ,  his  uuly  mqmif 
boing  whether  it  will  accomplish  his  ioteotioD.  As  to  any  LappiiiMiar 
mUerjr  it  may  work,  he  gives  himself  no  ooDceni,onic3a,  indeed,  cheyer* 
idcDtly  ought  to  enter  into  the  calcolatton.  IIo  had  suflcred  the  ndC 
himeclf  under  a  charge  of  cooBpiraey,  and  bomo  it  withoat  flincluDg. 
Bat,  before  Machinvclli  wrote,  his  prindplfis  hod  all  been  carried  iota 
praetioc;  indewl,  it  wouhl  not  bu  difficult  to  give  abuodaot  oxattif^  ta 
proof  of  the  nsacnion  that  they  had  been  for  agoa  R^anl*:d  in  lialj  m 
roJes  of  conduct. 

Such  waa  the  morality  which  Europe  detected  is  eatistir  r  ■-  ^-.1t, 
carried  out  with  inconceivable  wickedneaa  in  public  and  [  tui 

and  thus  the  two  causes  we  have  been  conaidcring — contact  wiin  Um 
Saracens  in  Syria  and  a  knowledge  of  the  real  stalo  of  things  in  Itomo— 
conspired  together  to  produce  what  ihay  be  dentgnatcd  aa  the  moral  in- 
poise,  which,  in  ita  tuni,  conspired  with  the  intellectual.    Their  amaa^ 

anlhority  ha<]  been  in  abwtlute  oppoKiUoa  to  tbt>  inielliM^ 
ual  nH>vcnient,)t  might,  doubtless,  for  a  much  longer  time  have  satxtm' 
fully  tnMntained  its  conflict  therewith  had  the  oonditiona  romaiiMd  bb- 
ohangecL  Up  to  tbk  Umc  its  chief  streuglh  reposed  upon  its  moral  m- 
hitroDS.  It  coutd  point,  and  did  point  the  attention  of  these  whoM  tBC»> 
tal  oultars  enabled  them  to  nndcntand  the  tmu  positioo  of  afliiin,  lo 
Eiiropr,  brought  out  of  barbarifiin,  and  tieginning  a  PT'i  ~    '       lu 

oivilisation.    That  achicT«mont  was  claimed  by  tho  CL"  .    .;at 

tnic  that  she  had  tbua  brought  it  to  pa8B,ic  had  been  altogether  wmoghl 
by  the  »gency  of  her  moral  power,  intellectual  influcnco  in  no  mannn 
aiding  thnmin,  but  being  uniformly,  from  the  time  of  Cunfilantina  tke 
6reat  to  that  of  the  Itrronnatioa,iiustinelivrly  rrpul»!(L  When,  now,  Uts 
moral  power  Hiilforftd  ao  great  n  shook,  and  wm  tj--  - '"  ready  to  ga 
over  lo,  but  bad  actually  allUfl  itself  wiUi  the  intelU:  :"  wr*  preal 

danger  to  eccleetaxtical  authority.    And  benoe  we  need  -  ■  ■^ 

that  an  impression  huf^an  to  prevail  among  the  dcar-tum:.  <tf 

the  time  tiai  the  real  functions  of  that  autliority  were  txnnpl  .o- 

doeing  the  partumy<ivilizcd  ooaditian  lo  whioh  Buropo  had  attniafld. 


OKdait»4«flM  ^O'^  foreboded  evil  to  ecelesutsttcal  authority,  Ui< 
BiSutauiiM.  gyg^^  diaadvantago.     Tboogh,  from  its  very  bii 
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icoureo  of  events  tending  evidently  to  au  elimination  of  that  millior- 
i^  as  an  active  elemeat  in  the  appi-oacliing  Europoau  system.    To  suci. 
tbeCbarch  might  emphatically  addn-jts  bcrsdf,  pointing  out  the  ugnal 
udbnlliojit  results  to  which  shu  bud  given  rue;,  und  display-  -n,.  -mr^  nf 
iog  the  maniffisl  evils  which  must  inevitably  ensue  if  Imr  re-  '^"'»'"«*™^ 
htiotia,  OS  then  existing,  should  be  touched.    For  it  roust  have  been 
plain  lliut  the  firat  etPmit  aritiiiig  from  the  Cluiliiinn  of  tlie  iuU>lk-uLiuil 
*ttb  the  moral  elcint-ul  would  be  au  aii^ertiou  of  llio  right  of  private 
jadgmeoi  in  the  individual — a  condition  utterly  iucon^tent  with  the 
^minating  influence  of  authority.    It  was  actually  upon  that  very  prin- 
ciple that  the  battlo  of  the  licfonoaUon  was  eventually  fought.    She 
■Ught  point  out — for  it  needed,  no  prophetic  inspiration — that,  if  onoe 
ifais  principle  was  yielded,  there  could  be  no  other  issue  in  Christendom 
^ian  a  total  decomposition  ;  that  though,  for  a  little  wiiilc,  the  Bcparation 
i&ight  be  limited  to  a  few  great  conf('ssions,thcsc,  under  the  very  Horrmtia 
i&ilueDOC  of  the  piinciple  that  hud  brought  tliemaclvcs  into  ex-  f*^"""* 
Bteace,inU8t,iD  their  turn,  undergo  disintegration,  and  the  end  of  it  be  a 
oomplete  anarchy  of  Hects.    In  one  sciiso  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  in 
wisdom  that  the  Church  took  her  stand  upon  this  point,  determining  to 
make  it  her  base  of  resistance ;  unwisely  in  another,  for  it  vraa  evident 
that  she  bad  already  lost  tho  initiative  of  action,  and  tlmt  her  very  reaiut* 
anod  woald  constitute  ths  first  stage  in  the  process  of  decomposition. 

Earope  had  made  a  vast  step  during  its  Age  of  Faith.  Spontancoua- 
ly  it  had  grown  tbiough  its  youth;  and  the  Italians,  who  bod  Ci>DU>i»tM|^ 
fiimiahed  it  with  many  of  its  ideas,  had  furnished  it  also  many  Knmpe 
of  iu  forms  of  life.  In  that  resixx:t  J  uxtieo  haa  stilt  to  be  done  tbcm. 
Whea  Rome  broke  away  from  her  ooiuieclions  with  ConBtantinopIe,  a 
cloud  of  more  than  Cimmerian  darkntes  overshadowed  Europe.  It  was 
occapied  by  wandering  savages.  Six  hundred  years  organized  it  into 
families,  neighborhoods,  cities.  Those  ceiiluries  found  it  full  of  boiid- 
taen ;  they  left  it  without  a  slave.  They  found  it  a  scene  of  violence, 
rapine,  lust;  they  left  it  the  abode  of  God-fearing  men.  '  Where  there 
had  been  trackless  furc-^ta,  there  were  innumcnible  steeples  glittering  in 
the  sun ;  where  there  had  been  bloody  chieftains,  drinking  out  of  their 
•noiniea'  skulls,  there  were  grave  eoclesinstics,  fathoming  the  depths  of 
Aee-will,  predestination,  el<!Ction.  Investing  the  clergy  with  a  mystori* 
Ods  superiority,  the  Church  aisscrted  tkc  cqualit^  of  the  laity  before  God 
iiom  the  king  to  tho  beggar.  It  disregarded  wealth  and  birth,  and  open- 
ed  a  career  for  all.  Its  influence  over  the  family  and  domestic  KlatioQS 
■waa  felt  through  all  classes.  It  ascertained  a  father  by  a  previous  wwnio- 
ny ;  itenforced  tho  rule  that  a  wife  passes  into  the  family  of  her  huitband, 
and  licnce  it  followed  that  legitimate  children  belong  to  the  father,  ille* 
^timate  to  the  mother.  It  compelled  women  to  domestic  life,  shut  them 
oat  6rx)m  the  pricntltood,  and  tried  to  exclude  them  from  governmeaL 
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In  a  worldly  sense,  tbe  mistake  that  Rotoe  comroitteil  wan  thl«:  fhe  ol- 
Ictnpivd  to  maintain  ati  inlcUcctnal  immoliUity  in  tbo  roidn  of  uu  ad- 
vancing social  state.  She  saw  Dot  that  socicLy  could  no  more  hn  rtnpprf 
in  itji  career  through  ber  mere  assertion  that  it  coiil'  ^ 

move,  than  that  the  earth  could  be  checked  in  its  iv  .  -...;.>. ^.,  vc- 

eauae  she  protcslvd  that  it  was  at  rest.  SUo  tried,  6rst  by  pcrsnittioii  md 
ihca  by  force,  to  arrest  the  onward  movetnent,  but  she  was  oTerbotne, 
notwitbstanding  her  frantic  rc8islanoc,by  the  impetnous  OHirent.  V»-» 
different  would  it  bavo  been  hod  the  Italian  utatesmeA  boklly  pu: 
selves  in  the  van  of  progTcsa,  and,  instead  of  averting  an  immuiahility 
and  infallibility,  changed  thdr  dogmas  and  maxims  as  the  progrrai  ijt 
oventa  required.  Europe  need  not  to  have  waited  for  Arab*  and  Jp«i. 
In  describing  these  varioua  facta,  I  have  cndi-aTorcd  to  point  oat  ha- 
prcsBively  how  tbo  Church,  so  full  of  vigor  iit  Grrt,  contained  wilhia  it 
self  the  aeeda  of  inevitable  decay.  From  the  period  wb«n  it  cam<?  tato 
collision  with  the  intellectual  and  moral  ("lomoiiin,  ibo  origin  of  which  we 
have  traced,  and  which  oonepired  togeiber  for  its  overtbrow,  it  exhibited 
latairant  %  gradual  decline:  first  ta<tine  its  influooce  upon  nationa,  u4 
■MiMiiuM.  ccAiimg  to  be  in  them  a  pnnciplo  of  publiO  action ;  nttxl,  wil- 
nening  the  alienation  of  tbe  higher  and  educated  elflS9e8,lhc  |>fo«s5  de- 
tMxnding  dnwnward  through  the  social  scale,  tben^in  irtTnoin  rm 

of  its  advance.     When  ecclesiosticiam  Ix-caine  «o  wtak  as  !■' :i!!i,ile 

10  regulate  inlemalional  ai&ira,  and  was  supplantetl  b}-  diplomacy,  m 
the  castle  tbe  physician  was 'mora  than  a  rival  for  tlie  oonfoesar,  in  the 
t<:iwn  the  mayor  was  a  greater  man  than  the  abbot.  There  Temaioed  % 
lingering  influenco  over  indiridiuils,  who  bad  not  yet  risen  abore  a  h^ 
lioflb-tt  it  coolil  control  their  state  aftrr  dtaith.  ThiH  tlccliini  of  its  so* 
cicnt  iiidocncc  should  be  a  cause 'of  rejoicing  1«  nil  intt^lligent  men,  tr 
an  eooleiuaslicol  organization  allying  itself  to  political  j>owercaa  omr 
now  bo  ft  source  of  any  good.  In  Amorica  we  have  seen  tb?  bond  Hm 
held  the  Church  and  State  together  abmptly  enappvd.  It  is  thorHmv 
well  that,  fdnce  tbe  dooe  of  the  Age  of  Faith,  things  have  been  fjomiirg 
n«>ini<>fu>iiisi  bncfc,  with  an  aocelerotcd  pace,  to  the  stal'^   '  ■  "  '-t 

cirtuuunw.  irero  in  tbo  early  Cbrutiaii  tunes, before  tbe  i  :> 

siantinople  beguiled  the  devotional  spirit  to  bis  pergonal  ntiH  :  »^ 

ellt — to  the  state  in  which  titty  were  before  ambitious  men  soa|g:ii  ]•>*• 
littcnl  tulvanccment  and  wealth  by  organizing  hypocrisy — when  tnatimr 
of  morality,  charity,  benevolence,  w«re  rnlcB  of  life  for  indivi<lua]  t-  — 
when  the  monitions  of  consdonoo  were  obeyed  without  tho  waggeuuom 
of  nn  outward,  often  an  interested  and  ftftftil  prompter— irbm' (he  Itwff- 
vidaul  lived  not  under  tho  aleqileu  gize,  the  cnMhinfj  '  -a 

oyerwh'-!"'-"' -  V-'  —  r-hical  organimtion,  lnirTOnndir  -  '  a, 

doing  t<i  him, directing  him  in  hb  oct^,  <« 

aniomaioR,  bui  in  simplicity,  hamitily,  ud  trutkf\lljic88  gatdmg  btiMlf 
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aooording  to  tbe  ligbt  given  him,  and  discharging  the  datice  of  this 

troublesome  and  transitory  life  "  aa  ever  in  his  great  Taskmaster's  eye." 

For  the  progrcssivo  degrada^ons  exhibited  by  the  Boraiin  Church 

danag  the  Age  of  Faitli,  something  may  be  offered  as  at  once  aa  ex* 

plaaation  and  an  excuse.    MachiavcUi  rclatcs,in  his  " ttistoiy  of  Flor- 

once"  —  a  work  which,  if  inferior  in  philosophical  poaetralioii  to  hia 

**  Trinoe,'*  is  of  the  most  singular  merit  as  a  literary  composition — that 

Osporco,  a  Itoraan,  having  become  pojjc,  exchanged  his  unseemly  name 

*or  the  more  classical  one  Scrgius,  and  that  his  successors  (%„in«.ri«r.-rfi». 

liavc  ever  KJucc  observed  the  practice  ofa-Siumiiig  a  new  luiT^iiMiSii. 

name.    This  incident  profoundly  illustrntcs  the  psychical  ""o'"^- 

pm^rem  of  that  Church.    During  the  fifteen  centuries  that  we  have  had 

Under  oonsidnration — counting  from  a  little  Ijofora  the  Christian  era — the 

l»opuIauon  of  Italy  bad  bcvii  constantly  changing.     The  old  Roman  elh* 

aioal  element  had  become  eliminated  parUy  through  the  republican  and 

imperial  wars,  and  partly  through  the  slave  system.    The  degeaerated 

lialf-brecdfl,  of  whom  the  Peninsula  -was  full  through  repeated  northom 

immigrations,  degenerated,  as  time  went  on,  stilt  more  and  more.    After 

that  blood  admijctarc  had  for  the  most  part  ceased,  it  took  a  long  time 

for  the  base  ethnical  chiment  which  -wns  its  product  to  come  into  phyai- 

ologicid  correapondenoc  with  the  country,  for  the  adaptation  of  man  to  a 

L  new  climatfl  is  a  slow,  a  secular  change. 

m  But  blood-degeneration  implies  thougbt-dcgcncration.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  might  be  expected* that,  in  this  mongrel  race,  customs,  nod 
language,  and  even  names  should  change — that  rivers,  and  towns,  and 
mea.  should  receive  new  appellations.  As  the  great  statesman  to  whom 
I  have  referred  observes,  Ciesar  and  Pompey  had  disappeared;  John, 
Matthew,  and  Peter  had  come  in  their  stead.  Barbarized  names  are  the 
outward  and  visible  aigna  of  barbarized  ideas.  Those  early  bishops  of 
Bonw,  whose  dignified  acta  have  commanded  our  respect,  were  men  of 
SoDwn  blood, and  animated  with  sentiments  that  were  truly  liatin ;  but 
^the  succeeding  pontifls,  whoso  lives  were  so  infamous  and  thoughts  no 
>iae,wcrc  engendered  of  half-brccds.  Nor  was  it  until  the  ludian  pop- 
psktion  had  rc-fstablished  itself  in  a  physiological  relation  with  the  conn- 
[tf^ — not  until  it  hoil  passed  through  the  earlier  stages  of  national  lif» — 
[lIuU  manly  thoughts  and  true  eoneeplions  could  bo  regained. 

Ideas  and  dogmas  tliat  would  not  have  been  tolerated  for  an  instsnt 
ilfae  old,  pure,  homogeneous BomaTi  race,  found  acceptance  in  this  adub 
ed,  filtering  mass.    This  was  the  true  cause  of  the  incrcMing  de- 
tent of  Latin  Christianity.     He  who  takes  the  trouble  sn-xwho  •hpi 
to  construet  a  chart  of  the  religious  conceptions  as  they  sue-  uaiiiic. 
oessively  struggled  into  light,  will  sec  how  dose  was  their  conmKtion 
with  the  physiological  state  o(  the  Italian  ethnical  element  at  tlio  mo* 
ttent.    It  is  A  sad  and  humiliating  suoceasion.    Mariolatry ;  the  iuvoca- 
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tion  of  utiintB;  the  supremo  valae  of  virginity .  "  iimci* 

by  relics;  tlie  salisfaciion  uf  moral  crimc-a  by  i^;  ;        ^  .-odB  W 

iheutergy;  the  worship  of  images;  Purgatory;  cbe^de  of  bcneOeei; 
tnutsabelantiatioD,  or  tbo  making  of  tiod  by  tbo  pricat ;  ibe  niatem]ii» 
tioD  of  Qod — that  be  boa  eyes,  fcot,  haoda,  toes;  tbu  virtnu  of  pilLtitn' 
ages;  vicanotu  TeligioD,lbc  siiuier  paying  the  priest  to  pray  U-: 
tliecorporMiIity  ofBj)irit8;  the  forbiddiDg  oftU©  Biblo  to  tbo  l4ity  ;  U:e 
d«Keent  to  ahriue-irorship  aud  ieticbimu ;  tiio  doctrine  thai  mim  cult  d« 
more  tbau  bia  duty,  aud  beoce  have  &  claim  upou  God ;  the  sale  by  tli« 
priest  of  iadidgcnocs  in  ein  for  money. 

But  tbcrc  is  auoibcr,  a  very  different  aspect  under  wUidi  wo  murt  ffr 
gard  tliis  Cbureli.  EnTelo{)cd  as  it  was  with  tbo  m&oy  ovilaof  the  tim^ 
the  tnily  ChriHtiiui  principle  which  was  at  its  basis  pcrpeloalljr  Tiodt 
catcd  its  power,  giviug  nae  to  numbcrlesB  bleasioga  in  spite  of  tbo  degtfr 
dation  and  wickeducsa  of  uiun.  An  I  bavo  cliscwbcro  (I'bysiologj,  page 
Ciii)  rcmorkc-d,  "Tbo  civil  law  exerted  an  ej^tvriur  t^wi-r  to  baman  i» 
lationa;  Christianity  produced  an  interior  and  moral  chance.  Thoiiitft 
■MHMi(4>iut  of  on  ullimate  aaxJUDtabtlity  fur  jmr-  -sof  which 

timaj<kiou.  tb«  old  Eurojieons  bad  an  iiidiaiitiet  {'i..^. ,  ..^^.Ixconjo  ta- 
tonao  and  precise.  The  seutiraent  of  universal  cbaiity  was  oxcmpIiOed 
not  only  in  individual  acta, the  remembrance  of  whiuh  eooopaaecs  awa^, 
bat  in  the  more  pormancot  institution  of  cstablishmcQta  for  tbo  rcbaf 
of  affliction,  the  spread  of  knowledge,  the  propagation'of  truth.  Of  tlie 
great  ecclesiastics,  many  bad  rucn  from^ba  homblect  ranks  of  socictv, 
and  ibceu  men,  true  to  ibeir  democmtic  instineta,  were  oAcn  fuuud  to  bs 
tb«  inflexible  aapporters  of  right  againat  rnigbL  Eventually  coming  (o 
bo  the  depositanes  of  the  knowledge  that  then  existed, they  oppoaod  la- 
tellcoi  to  brute  force,  iu  many  iiistances  successfully,  and  by  the  exan- 
ploof  the  organization  of  the  Church,  which  was  essentially  rrpabltean^ 
Ibey  showed  how  representative  nystcms  may  bo  iutrodac-i  '  I14 

state.    Nor  was  it  over  communities  and  nations  that  Uie  <  .  .^ 

played  her  chief  power.  Never  in  the  world  boToro  vras  tbem  audi  a 
ayiitem.  Frooi  her  central  seat  at  Rome,  bcr  all-eeciiig  eye,  like  that  of 
Providf^noe  itself,  oonld  equally  take  in  a  hcmispbcro  at  a  glaace,  or  ex- 
amine tbo  private  life  of  any  individual.  Ilcr  bonndlcan  influcooe^  en- 
veloped kings  in  their  palaces,  and  relieved  the  beggar  at  the  monnsiery 
guc  In  all  Kuropc  Uiero  was  not  a  man  too  obecuiv,lor>  inM(,Mullcanl, 
or  too  desolate  for  her.  Surroondyd  by  bar  solein 
ceived  bifl  Dunio  at  her  altar ;  her  bells  i^imed  at  hi&  ;....  II 

tolled  at  hiti  Hinund.    She  extorted  iVoni  him  the  Becrol«  -r 

Gonfcasi'  '  pntiishcd  hi»  faulta  by  her  poDoncea     iu  •<  f 

■iekncn .  :;-  itto  bcr  iwrvarf*  =<-.nri,t  1,;-,,  ^mt,  teacht' ■■  ■  .  f 

exquiiuie  litanica  and  praycra,  I"  <ivaeoo'>  u 

eniDghiaifocibe  trialioftifcby  tiki  ujLAinpWoftbeboly  utdjtwt.    iltt 
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ayers  hwl  nn  eflicucy  to  give  re])osc  to  ihc  hou!  of  his  dead.     When, 
to  his  iricnds,  bis  lifeless  body  Lad  become  na  oficusi.-,  m  the  name 
she  received  it  into  iier  consecrated  ground,  and  under  her  shad- 
bo  rested  UU  tbo  great  reckoning-day.    Fix)iii  Httlg  better  than  a 
fave  she  raised  Lis  vife  to  be  his  equal,  and,  forbidding  him  to  have 
noie  Uion  one,  met  ber  reoompenae  for  tboao  noble  deeds  in  a  llrm  friend 
•lOTBiy  finaitle.    Discouotenanciag  all  impure  love,  she  put  round  that 
flnsidc  the  children  of  one  mother,  and  made  that  mother  little  less  than 
acred  la  their  oyca.    In  ages  of  lawlessness  and  rapiue,  amonp;  people 
but  a  step  above  savages,  she  vindieated  the  inviolability  of  her  pre- 
ooctB  against  the  hand  of  powerj  and  m-ide  her  temples  a  rc(\ige  and 
aiacUuiry  for  the  despairing  and  oppressed.    Truly  she  was  the  sh:tdow 
of  ft  great  rode  iu  many  a  weary  !ancl !" 

This  being  the  point  which  I  consider  the  end  of  the  Italian  system 
^  ^  n  living  force  in  Kurojienn  prngreiiB,  its  subsequent  operation  being 
H  dirfcted  to  the  seniiea  and  not  to  the  understanding,  it  will  not  be  amiss 
H  U  tor  a  monieut  we  extend  our  view  to  later  times  and  to  cireumstances 
H  bejrond  the  strict  compass  of  this  book,  endeavoring  to  ascei^  A>»ifh<.r 
H  Ino  Ihere&om  the  condition  of  the  Church,  especially  as  to  u.-  S^.^ 
H  auiy  devout  persons  it  may  doubtless  appear  that  sho  bss  lost  none  of 
H  her  power. 

H  Ou  four  oocasious  there  bavo  been  revolts  against  the  Italian  Church 
■  flystein:  1st,  iu  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Albigcnsian;  2d,  Fsortrr^u 
in  the  fourteenth,  thuWicliiitc;  8d,  in  the  sixteenth, the  ICcl*-  iuUu«r>Mak 
ortnatioD;  4th,  in  tbo  eighteenth,  at  the  French  Bevolutioo.  On  each 
of  ibeed  oocttsioDs  eoclesiastical  authority  has  exerted  whatever  oflensivo 
or  dofensiTe  power  it  possessed.  Its  action  is  a  true  indication  of  its 
oondidon  at  tbo  lima.  Astroaomcn  can  determine  the  orbit  of  a  comet 
or  other  ct:lcstiftl  irietcor  by  three  observationa  of  its  poation  seen  from 
,  tbo  eartli,  and  taken  at  intervals  apart, 

lit.  Of  tlie  Albigensian  revolt.    Wo  have  ascertained  that  the  origin 

rtJuB  is  distinctly  traceable  to  the  Mohammedan  influences  of  y^,  uvitn. 

I  through  the  sciiools  of  Cordova  and  Granada,  pervading  •**"  "*^ 

IJugoedoc  and  Provence.    Had  these  agencies  produced  only  the  gay 

scenes  of  chivalry  and  courtesy  ea  their  mateiul  resultd,''and,  as  their 

iateUectoal,  war-balladiS  -"^atire?,  and  amoroua  songs,  they  had  been  ex- 

cosed ;  but,  along  with  such  elegant  frivolities,  there  was  something  of 

a  more  serious  kind.    A  (wpular  proverb  will  oflcn  betray  national  be- 

II     Itef^  and  there  was  a  proverb  iu  Provence, "  Viler  than  a  priest."    The 

Hoflbtuivo  aoctarics  also  quoted,  for  the  ediScation  of  the  monks,  curtain 

^texts,  to  the  effect  *'  that,  if  a  man  will  not  work,  ncitlier  let  him  cat" 

The  event,  in  the  hands  of  Simon  do  Montfort,  taught  them  that  there 

is  such  a  thing  as  wresting  Scripture  to  one's  own  destnictiou. 
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How  did  tbe  Cburch  deal  vnl)x  Urn  Albigeoaut  h«reff^?  Aa 
do  who  have  an  absolutely  overwhelming  power.  Sho  did  not 
it — th^t  would  Imvc  been  too  indiilgeot ;  sbo  absolatelj  annihilated  it, 
Awake  to  wbat  must  nece.-«saxily  ensue  from  tbe  imperceptible  spread  of 
such  opinions,  sho  rcmoniclesely  <xiii<tuin(;d  its  birtb-plaoe  with  fire  and.^ 
Bword ;  and,  fearful  that  some  fugitivta  might  have  escaped  her  vigilsBl 
eye,  or  thnit  heresy  might  go  wherever  a  balo  of  goods  might  be  ood 
veycd,  she  orgnaizcd  the  Iii4]uisiiiun,  with  i(^  troops  of  &nulianB  uc 
spies.  Six  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  theso  events,  and  the  soott 
of  France  has  never  recovered  from  the  blow. 

That  was  a  perscculion  worthy  of  a  sovereign — a  pcrBOCation  cot>d«at 
cd  on  sound  llaUau  principles  of  policy — to  consider  clearly  the  end 
bo  attained,  and  adopt  the  means  thereto  without  any  kihd  of  ooiMtttv 
as  to  their  nature.  But  it  was  a  pcreeculion  that  imj)lied  the  pnwcaioui 
of  unlimited  and  irresponsible  power. 

2d.  Of  the  revolt  of  Wiclif.  "Wc  have  also  conaidered  the  state  of  irf 
Tt*  rcv»i»  1^^^  which  aroused  the  resistance  of  Wiclif.  It  is  manifestal  bf 
orwidit  [pg^j^  cnactmcnta  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  such  as  tbl 
eoclcsiaatics  shall  not  go  armed,  nor  join  themselves  with  thieves,  dv 
frequent  taverns,  nor  chambers  of  atriimpots,  nor  visit  nnn«,  nor  plar  ii 
dice,  nor  keep  concubines — by  the  Parliamentary  bill  of  1376,  settiag 
forth  that  the  t;ix  p:ud  in  Enghind  to  tlio  pojic  for  ecclesiastical  <ligiutili 
is  fourfold  as  much  as  that  comiug  to  the  king  from  the  whole  rodn; 
that  alien  clergy,  who  have  never  seen  nor  care  to  see  their  flocka,  eeo* 
vey  away  the  treasure  of  tbe  country — ^by  the  bomely  preaching  of  JofaD 
Ball,  that  all  men  aro  equal  in  tho  eight  of  God.  Wiclif'a  oppontiaa 
was  not  only  directed  iigainst  corruptions  of  discipline  in  the  Chuich, 
but  equally  against  doctrinal  crrorB.  Ilis  dogma  tltat  "  God  bindeth  not 
men  to  believe  any  thing  they  can  not  understand"  is  a  distinct  imbodr 
imcnt  of  the  rights  of  reason,  and  the  noble  purpose  he  canied  into  ex- 
ecution of  translating  the  Bible  from  the  Yulgate  shows  in  what  diret 
tion  he  intended  the  application  of  that  doctrine  to  be  made.  ThiDUgh 
tho  influence  of  the  queen  of  Kichard  the  Second,  who  was  a  native  of 
that  country,  liis  doctrines  found  an  echo  in  Bohemia — Husa  not  OiAj 
earnestly  adopting  his  theological  views,  but  also  joining  in  his  itns^ 
onco  to  the  utspotism  of  tho  court  of  Home  nnd  his  c^qxisures  oftheoo^ 
inption-i  of  the  clergy.  The  political  point  of  this  revolt  in  Jiugland  oc- 
curs in  tbe  refusal  of  Tldward  111^  at  the  instigation  of  Wiclif,  to  do 
homago  to  the  pope ;  the  religious,  in  the  translation  of  the  Bibla 

Though  a  bull  was  scut  to  London  rvquiring  the  arch-bcretio  to  bo 
Bciiicd  and  pat  in  irons,  yet  Wiclif  died  in  his  bed,  and  his  bones  nsled 
quietly  in  tliG  grave  for  forty-four  years.  Ecclesiastical  Toigeance  buiB' 
ed  them  at  lost  and  scattered  them  to  the  winds. 

There  was  no  rcmisaness  in  the  eocleaastical  authority,  but  then 
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[i«e  victoiiea  won  by  the  blind  hero,  John  Zisca.    .After  the  dealli  of 

I  tbu great  aoldier — vrhoso  body  was  left  by  tlie  roiul-side  to  the  wolves 

vdciuvrs,  and  his  skiu  dried  and  made  into  a  driuii — in  voia  was  all 

that  perddy  could  suggest  and  all  that  bratolity  could  c:cecute  n.-3ortcd 

K— in  vain  tbe  sword  and  fire  wero  passed  over  Bohemia,  aud  the  last 

4fii>rt  of  impoknt  vcDgcancc  tried  la  England — the  heretics  could  not  be 

eitcrmin&icd  nor  the  detested  tTiinaiaiion  of  the  Bible  destroyed.  * 

id.  Of  the  revolt  of  Luther.    As  we  shall  have,  in  a  subsequent  ehap- 

ter,  lo  consider  the  causes  lliat  led  to  the  lie  formation,  it  is  not  Tburemii 

iry  to  anticipate  ihcm  in  any  detail  here.    The  ncocssitiea  ''"*''^- 

'tbe  Boman  trca^ur)',  which  suggested  the  doctrine  of  supererogation 

•od  the  Bale  of  indulgences  as  a  ready  means  of  relief,  merely  brotigbt 

MO  a  crisis  which  otherwise  could  not  have  been  long  postponed,  tbe  real 

point  at  issue  being  the  right  of  interpretatiou  of  the  Scriptures  by  pri- 

i"*!*  jadgmcnt. 

The  Chorcb  did  not  restrict  her  resistance  to  the  use  of  cccleKastical 
Weapons — those  of  a  carnal  kind  sho  also  employed.    Yet  we  look  in 
ptin  for  the  concentrated  energy  with  which  she  annihilated  the  AJbi- 
or  the  atrocious  policy  with  which  the  Hussites  were  met.    The 
no  longer  permitted  of  those  things.    But  the  struggle  was  main- 
,  with  unflinching  constancy  tin  rough  the  di&astcrs  and  succesaca  of 
16 hundred  and  thirty  years.    Then  caiae  the  peace  of  W"e8tplialia,mid 
ibe  result  of  the  contest  woa  ascertained.    The  Church  bad  lost  the 
whole  of  northern  Europe. 

-ttb.  Of  tho  revolt  of  tbe  pbilosophers.  Beaded  the  actual  loss  of  the 
naUons  who  openly  fell  away  to  Protestantism,  a  serious  detri-  Th»r««i« 
meat  was  soon  found  to  have  befallen  those  atill  remaining  nom-  luMpiw*. 
iiudly  iaithfol  to  tho  Church.  The  foot  of  seoessioa  or  tulbercDce,  de- 
pmidiog,  in  a  monarchy,  oq  tho  personal  caprice  or  policy  of  tho  sover- 
dgOjia  by  no  mcana  a  true  index  of  tho  opinions  or  relations  of  the  sub- 
joets ;  and  thus  it  happened  that  in  several  countries  in  which  there  was 
u  OQtwanl  appearance  of  agreement  with  the  Church  because  of  tho  at- 
titude of  the  government,  there  was,  in  reality,  a  total  disniption,  so  iar 
as  the  educated  aud  thinking  classes  wore  concerned.  This  was  espe- 
cially the  cose  in  Franoe. 

When  the  voyage  of  circumnavigation  of  the  world  by  Magellan  had 
ftncver  settled  all  such  questions  as  those  of  the  figure  of  tbe  earth  and 
tbe  existence  of  tbe  antipodes,  the  principles  upon  which  the  contest  was 
coropoaed  between  the  conflicting  parties  aro  obvious  from  Iho  mast  su- 
perficial perusal  of  the  history  of  physics.  Free  thought  was  cxtortod 
Ibr  Kience,  and,  as  its  equivalent,  an  unmolested  state  for  theology.  It 
was  an  armed  truce. 

It  was  not  through  cither  of  the  partiee  to  that  conflict  that  new 
mniblea  aroe^bat  through  tho  action  of  a  claas  &et  rising  into  import> 
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ance — liwrary  meu.    From  tbo  bcginuing  lo  ilie  nudni  .>jfrn 

tary  these  jihilosophers  bectma  more  antl  raore  aiitt.  ja- 

tacks.    Unlike  tlie  scientific,  whose  tlieological  ociion  was  by  uaf4io*j 
Uoa  rather  tlian  in  a  direct  ^7aJ,  thtiw  boldly  aasaalted  tbd  inleUectaBl 
bnsis  of  tjutb.    The  opportanc  occurrcoco  of  the  Araoriuui  Bortda&K^ 
by  bringing  forward,  iu  a  promiacnt  manner,  soctid  eviU  and  poUiiol 
methods  for  their  cure,  gave  a  practical  aiipUcalion  to  the  move- 
Boropc,  and  the  Church  vaa  found  uaablc  to  oQcr  any  kind  '- : 
ancc. 

From  these  obserrotions  of  the  st4t«  of  the  Church  at  four  diifiatM  | 
wmwMiiirifihi  epochs  of  hcT  career,  we  are  able  to  determine  her  wnfr 
luMtatrtam.    nig„t_    There  18  a  lime  of  aboumiing  sln'iigth, a  tinus  offi* 
blenesa,  a  time  ofntinouf!  loss,  a  time  of  utter  exhaustion.    What  adi^' 
forencc  between  the  eleventh  and  tbe  eighteenth  centoricaf    It  u  llu 
noontide  and  the  ovcning  of  a  day  of  empire. 


CEAPTEB  SIX. 

AFPSOACQ  OF  TBE  AGE  OP  REASON  IN  EUBOPB. 

n  ta  raxOBRKD  BT  lUIRlMB  tXaCOYUTT. 

Contidtralicn  o/lit  drjittite  f^ftda  o/Soeiat  lift. 
EtptrmiMitl  fhilttiplgf  rinrr?g«ay  la  lit  Ayt  ofFi^lh. 

Tib  A^  e/^Kia»MiiMkirtJimtfMfiinliiot  tXtmimf  imJ IIm  ritt  «/ Rimfeim  P  IlltUm 
Htxnuiit  DucoT-sMv.—  T^<  iAtm  ymtl  yoynftn. 

OOLOVBrs  diMvcwn  AfKrica.—liit  (iana  (JM/u  (Ac  Q^  timd  mvcAu  tuJLi. — Vf.LLLii 
riremMaen^BlCi  tkt  Emlli.—-T>t  *uurU«iii(  inttlhtmai  fimit*  o^>  > 

OUWIMUK  <HI  im  SOCtAl.  CoXDmolt  OP  AnnucA.— 7lt  imtiaUd  Am^ 

tattimtifliicatwtdimiodkittltrmiatktermmauluiticutiimt, —  71U  »f*it  i>f  ifriirm  ;rmd  frrm 
pnnt  the  inJUmu  oflMf  ■•  tit  denkpmnt  ^Mit. 

X  HAVB  arrived  at  the  lastdirision  of  ray  work,  the  period  in  nntieroa) 
Ufio  answering  to  maturity  in  individual  The  otjccte  to  b--  -  ■■  '  -rwl 
differ  altogether  from  tbcee  which  have  hitherto  occupif^d  < '  -.-m. 

ismturttia  "Wo  have  now  to  find  human  authority  i)roniotiuj: 
■m>«^     advancement,  and  ncocpting  as  it«  maxim  ikai  thu  i  .. 
will  bo  anioliomtnl,  and  bis  power  anrl  dignity  incraiKrl,  in  proporttoG 
ki  hc!  is  able  to  comprcliotid  the  meohanism  of  tlic  world,  lUc  ftcLMm  of 
natural  Iawf),ai)d  to  apply  physical  forces  to  his  uae. 

Tbo  dato  nt  which  tfa»  traositioD  iu  European  lil'o  waa  mAdd  wSi 
doubtless  be  difr  :  '  \-eu  aeoordtng  aa  the  in^-eiitigalor  ohar 

point  of  mw.     1  .  iliereis  not  iiijuttioiial  lifeanv  r-^nl  n 

auj^apBiri.  caiuc  there  is  nothing  in  reality  sbropL 
MoSar.   ***  great  or  auddcn,  aro  ooaostquaiccs  of  pn^HuuiuM  u,i^ 
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made.  In  tliia  thero  is  a  perfect  pant^  between  the  coarse  of  national 
aod  tluvt  of  indivitlual  life.    In  liic  individual,  one  state  mur^  by  im- 

Iporceptibie  degrees  into  Another,  each  in  lis  banning  and  end  being  ol* 
logciher  indistinct.  No  one  can  tcli  at  vbat  moment  be  ceiuicd  to  bo  & 
child  and  became  a  bo> — ot  what  moment  he  oeoaed  to  be  a  yonth  and 
bocuDO  a  man.  Each  conditiOD,  examined  at  o.  suitable  Intcn-al,  c:diib- 
its  chanictemtjcs  perfectly  diatioclive.bnt,  ai  ibeir  cummon  point  of  con- 
tact, tbc  two  so  overlap  and  blond  tbat^  like  the  intermingliug  of  shadow 
and  light,  the  beginning  of  one  and  end  of  the  other  may  be  very  van- 
oiuty  estimated. 

lu  individual  life,  bIdcc  do  precise  natural  epoch  exists^  society  haa 
jontid  it  expedient  to  cBtablish  an  nrtiflcial  one,  as,  for  example,  xmua 
fihe  tweuly-tirstyear.  Theoiigenciesof  history  may  be  satiaBetl  "^^^ 
Ijy  fiimilar  fictions.  A  cla.ssical  critic  would  probably  be  justiBed  in  so- 
[  looting  for  bis  purpose  the  foundation  of  Constantinople  aa  the  cpot^  of 
liocommoncomcnt  of  theAgeof  Faith,  and  its  capture  by  tbuTurka  ns 
olose.  It  mast  be  admitted  that  a  very  large  ntimbor  of  bi.itoricaI 
[events  stand  iit  liarmony  witli  that  arrangement  A  political  writer 
Ivrould  perhaps  be  di5|waed  to  postpone  the  date  of  the  latter  ayauia^ 
ch  to  that  of  tiio  treaty  of  Westphalia,  for  from  that  time  ruut. 
loologicol  olcmCQta  ocascd  to  have  a  recognized  force,  Protestant,  Catb- 
[olic,  Mohammedan  consorting  promiscuously  together  in  alliance  or  fl( 
l-wnr,  ocoording  as  teinpomT^'  nuoessitics  might  indicate.  Besides  those, 
[other  arlJiicial  epochs  might  be  signed,  each  doubtless  having  advan^ 
"  ngfs  to  recommend  it  to  oar  notice.  But,  after  all,  the  chief  peculiarity 
I  u  obvioufl  enough.  It  is  tbu  gradual  decline  of  a  system  that  had  bvou 
■in  activity  for  many  agea,  and  its  gradual  replacement  by  another. 
^     As  witli  iho  Age  of  Reason  in  Greece,  so  with  the  Ago  of  Reason  in 

i Europe,  there  in  a  prelude  markwl  by  the  gradual  emergence  Tnim^>  m  a* 
of  a  sound  philosophy ;  a  true  logic  displaces  the  Bupcmatu-  ■*••'*'•*«■ 
nl ;  cx|>crimcnt  aupeisedca  spcculatioQ.  It  is  very  interesting  to  traoo 
the  fueble  beginnings  of  modem  science  in  alohemy  and  natural  mag^ 
in  oouDtries  where  uo  one  could  undeistand  the  writings  of  Alha:ten  or 
tile  Arabian  philosophers.  Oat  of  many  names  that  might  be  mcntion- 
«1  of  those  who  took  part  in  this  movement,  there  arc  some  that  deaarve 
rooollection. 
Albcrtoa  Magnos  was  bom  A  J).  1193.  It  was  said  of  him  that  "he 
was  great  in  magic,  greater  in  philosophy,  greatest  in  theol-  Aibutu  uopm, 
ogy."  By  religious  profession  he  was  a  Bominican.  De-  ""*  """"^^ 
dining  the  temptntions  of  eocleeiastical  preferment,  ho  voluntarily  re- 
signed his  bishopric,  that  he  might  lead  in  privacy  a  porcr  life.  As  was 
not  nnoommon  in  those  days,  bo  was  accused  of  illicit  eommcree  with 
Satan,  and  many  idle  stories  were  told  of  the  miracles  ho  wrought.  At 
a  great  banquet  on  a  winter's  day,  he  produced  all  the  bcaudea  of  ^ring 
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—trees  in  fuU  foliage,  floven  in  peilhme,  me&dovs  covered  with  gna^  • 
bat,  at  a  word^  tho  phnntotn  pageant  "was  (lUsoIved,  and  8accc«d«il  b^ 
oj^ropriate  wastes  of  snovr.    This  was  an  exaggeration  of  an  entertai^. 
tnenL  he  gave,  January  6th,  1259,  in  the  hot-house  of  tbo  convent  gar 
den.     He  intcrcsUMl  himself  in  the  functions  of  plant^  was  well  acqtiiioN 
ed  with  what  a  called  the  steep  of  flowers,  studied  tht-ir  opening  mi 
closing.    He  nudcrslood  that  the  sap  is  diminished  in  volume  1>j  cm- 
onttion  frDRL  the  lea%'ea.    IIu  vas  the  firai  to  use  the  word  "ti^initr' 
in  its  modern  acceptation.    His  chemical  studies  present  us  vriih  ecov 
interesting  details.    He  knew  that  the  whitening  of  copiierbjraraeniefa 
not  a  transmutation,  but  only  the  production  of  an  alloy,  since  the  aneaie 
can  be  expcUcd  by  heat.    Ilfl  speaks  of  potash  as  an  alkali;  describe* 
scrcral  acetates;  nnd  alludes  to  the  blackening  of  the  skiu  with  nitnK 
of  silver. 

Contemporary  witli  him  was  Hoger  Bacon, bom  A.X).  1214.  His  n»- 
nose tiann,  tivc  country  has  never  yet  done  hiin  juatioe,  though  his  coo- 
dtow«.i»..f.  tcmporarica  truly  apoke  of  him  as  "the  AdtniraUc  DoctoK? 
The  great  friar  of  the  thirteenth  century  has  been  eclipsed  by  an  unww- 
thy  nauitMaJjo.  His  claims  on  poetcrity  arc  enforced  by  bis  sofferinp 
and  ten  years'  imprisonment  for  the  cauBc  of  troth- 

Ilia  history,  bo  far  as  is  known,  mny  be  briefly  tnld.    He  was  bom 
at  Xlcbcstcr,  in  Sumcrsctehirr,  and  studied  at  the  Uiiivcrsity  of  OxfonL 
Prom  thence  he  went  to  the  University  of  Paris,  where  ho  took  lb«  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  theology.    He  wa-s  fiimiliar  with  Latin,  Greek,  HcbrGv, 
and  Arabic.    Of  mathemalica  he  truly  saya  that  "  it  i&  the  first  of  all  Um 
adenoes;  indccd,itprecede8aUotbers,  anddispasesus  tothem."    Tnad* 
vance  of  his  age,  he  denied  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  and  tcUs  us  tint 
we  must  substitute  that  of  experiment  for  it    Of  bis  astronomical  sc- 
quiremcnts  wo  need  no  better  proof  than  his  iccommendation  to  Pope 
Clement  IV.  to  rectify  the  Calendar  in  the  mnnncr  actually  done  subae- 
quently.    If  to  him  is  rightly  attributed  the  invention  of  Epeetaclcs,t^ 
human  race  is  his  debtor.    ITo  desiribcd  the  true  theory  of  telcacopea 
and  mioxwcopes,  saying  that  lenses  may  be  ground  nnd  arranged  in  sodi 
nway  as  to  render  it  possible  to  read  at  incredible  distaneea  the  smallest 
letters,  and  to  count  ^aius  of  sand  and  dust,bcciU8C  of  the  magnitads 
of  the  angle  under  which  wc  may  perceive  such  objects.     Ho  forciaw 
the  gitaitcst  of  all  inventions  in  praciical  astronomy — the  application  of 
Cfdcal  menus  to  instruments  for  the  measurement  of  angles.     He  pn> 
goed  the  pmpul&ion  of  ships  through  the  water  nnd  of  carriageA  upon 
aadi  iritb  great  Telocity,  without  any  animal  power,  by  merely  meclian- 
wA  SKsns,  nnd  spcirulntcd  upon  the  possibility  of  making  n  flying  nut 
daac;    Admitting  the  truth  of  alchemy,  he  advised  the  experimenter  to 
-aiBaBtthe  method  by  v'  're  mokes  metals  and  then  to  imitate 

a,   BeksewiW'   '  kindsofaJr,  nnd  tella  as  that  then 
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MUM  which  will  extinguish  a  ilarac.    These  art  very  clear  views  for  an 
ifD  which  mistook  the  gases  fur  leallier-uarcd  ghosts.     He  wanied  us  to 
le  c&iiLioaa  bow  we  cunulude  thai  we  have  nccomplished  the  iransmuta- 
6m  of  mctahi,  qwiiiiiUy  observing  that  the  tlUlaQCc  between  whitened 
00f>pcr  and  pure  eilvcr  is  very  grcuL     lio  chowcd  that  air  is  ncccssurj 
for  the  support  of  fire,  &iid  was  the  author  of  the  well-kuown  cxpcriin&nt 
iUastntiDg  that  point  by  putting  a  lighted  lamp  uodez  &  bell-jar  and 
tibsetring  the  extiuutiou  whioh  takes  place, 
k    There  is  no  little  significance  iu  the  expression  of  Prior  Bacon  that 
'ibe  ignoraot  mind  can  uol  suslaiu  the  truth.    He  vtoa  ac*  i.  ,wn*«iMiBaa 
0Q.9ed  of  magical  practices  and  of  a  commerce  with  Satan,  ■"'i"^'™'^ 
though,  during  tho  lifo  of  Clement  IV..  who  was  his  friend,  ho  escaped 
vitKout  public  penalties.    This  pope  had  written  to  him  a  request  that 
h«  woaLd  furnish  him  an  accoant  of  bia  various  inventions.     la  com- 
plioniX!  tlierewith, Bacon  sent  him  the  "Opus  Majus"  and  other  works, 
together  with  several  mathcimitical  instrumciit»  which  he  bad  made, 
aa  NcwtoD  did,  with  his  own  hands.    But,  under  the  pontificate  of  Nico- 
las IIL,  the  accusatioo  of  magic,  astrology,  and  selling  iiimsctf  to  the 
Devil  was  agaiu  pressed,  otic  point  being  that  bu  had  projiosed  to  con- 
struct astronomical  tables  for  tho  puT|>o3c  of  predicting  future  events. 
Apprehending  the  woret,  be  tried  to  defend  himself  by  his  compoeition 
"I>6  KuUitato  Magia;."     "  necauae  theac  things  arc  beyond  your  com- 
proheostoD,  you  call  ihcm  the  works  of  the  Devil ;  your  theologians  and 
Canooists  abhor  them  as  the  productions  of  magic,  regarding  thc^m  as 
unworthy  of  a  Ciiri&tian."    But  it  wjis  in  vain.    His  writiugs  weru  con- 
desuied  as  containing  dangerous  and  suspected  novelties,  and  himself 
committed  to  priaon.     Thure  he  remained  for  ten  years,  until,  broken 
in  health,  he  was  released  from  his  punishment  by  tho  intercession  of 
aOBM  powerful  and  commiserating  personages.    He  died  at  the  age  of 
oeventy-cight  yc^irs.    On  his  doath-bod  he  uttered  the  melancholy  com- 
plaioi,  "I  repent  now  that  T  have  given  myself  so  much  trouble  for  the 
lovo  of  science."    If  there  be  found  in  his  works  »catimenls  that  arc 
more  agreeable  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived  than  to  cum,  let  ua  rccoh 
loot  what  he  says  in  his  third  letter  to  Fope  Clement:  "II  is  on  account 
of  the  igooranee  of  those  with  whom  I  have  had  to  deal  that  X  have 
not  been  able  to  accompliBh  more." 

A  number  of  less  oonspicuous  though  not  unknown  names  succeed 
to  BacoD.  There  is  Eaymond  Lully,  who  was  said  to  Miuor^Kiiirmtoour 
have  becD  shut  np  in  the  Tower  of  London  and  com-  •nduor^j'. 
pellod  to  make  gold  for  Edward  JI. ;  Guidon  do  Montanor,  the  inventor 
of  the  philosopher's  balm ;  Clopincl,  the  author  of  tbc  romance  of  the 
Soec ;  Hichard  the  Englishman,  who  makes  the  sensible  remark  that  he 
vbo  does  not  Join  theory'  to  pmctice  is  like  an  ass  eating  hay  and  not 
xellecting  on  what  he  is  doing;  Master  Ortholan,  who  describes  very 
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prettily  the  making  ofnitrie  acid,  and  approaches  to  the  preparation  of 
alMoIulo  alooUol  uudcr  ihc  title  of  the  quintessence  of  wine;  Bomaid 
do  Treves,  who  obtained  much  reputation  for  the  love-philtcnt  he  pre- 
pared for  Charles  V.  of  Ji'mncc,  their  efficacy  having  bwn  asccrtoiBed 
by  cxperimcntt)  made  on  (>crvaiit-girl&;  Bortbolomow,  the  EngUshiaaa 
vho  Srst  described  the  method  of  cTjstAlIiziDg  ftnd  pahfying  sugar; 
£ck  do  Sulzbnoh,  who  tenches  hovr  mctnllio  crystal lizatioDS,  sach  as  the 
tree  of  Diana,  a  beautiful  silvery  vegetation,  may  be  produced.  lb 
proved  ex perimeu tally  thai  metalB,  wht-n  they  oxidiice,  increase  in  wci^t; 
and  Bays  that  in  tbo  inonlh  of  November,  A.D.  1489,  he  found  thai  aii 
poundii  of  an  amalgam  of  ^Ivcr  heated  for  eight  days  augmented  u 
weight  ihr^'c  pouiida  His  number  is,  of  course,  erroneous,  but  his  ea* 
planation  is  very  surprising.  "This  aogmcnlation  of  weight  coma 
from  tliis,  that  a  spirit  Is  united  with  the  melal;  and  what  proves  it  il 
that  thia  artificial  ciiiuabnr,  submitted  to  distillatiun,  diKngagca  Hat 
Bpirit,"  Ho  was  witLin  a  hairVbreadth  of  aQticipaling  Priestley  ud 
Lavoi^er  by  three  huudred  ycnra. 

The  alchotuifils  of  ib<i  (ilteonth  century  not  only  oocapied  themsc^vCt 
AnvuniiL  um  r*-  ^'^^^  experiment ;  some  of  them,  as  Augurelli,  o^irod  to 
«iiMi<i>iKwuL  pociry.  llo  undertook  to  describe  in  Latin  verses  the  ait 
of  rankinggold.  His  l»ook,  entitled  "Chrj'soproia,"  wasdcchVatt-d  to  Leo 
X.,  a  fact  which  shows  the  cxistcnno  of  a  grcotcr  public  liberality  of 
sentiment  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  o<»itiuy  than  hereto- 
fore. It  is  said  that  the  author  expected  the  holy  father  to  make  bin 
a  handsome  recompense.,  biit  the  good-nalurcd  pope  merely  seal  him  a 
laige  empty  sack,  Baying  timt  ho  who  knew  how  to  make  gold  so  adml- 
lably  only  needed  a  purse  to  pat  it  in. 

The  celebrated  work  of  Basil  Valentine,  entitled  "Curros  triumpha- 
itatn  T«iciitinin  In.  ^'^  Antjmonii,"  introduced  the  metal  antimony  into  the 
•t.dn«..niim™)r.  pradjce  of  mcdiciuc.  The  attention  of  this  author  wsa 
first  directed  to  llic  thcraiieulical  relations  of  the  metal  by  observing 
that  some  swine,  to  which  a  portion  of  it  bad  been  given,  grew  fat  villi 
surprising  rapidity.  There  wcro  certain  monks  in  his  vicinity  wIa 
during  the  season  of  Lent,  bml  reduced  thcmselvca  to  tbo  last  dcgteo  (tf 
attenuation  hy  fasting  and  other  corporeal  mortifications.  On  these 
Bo^l  was  induced  to  try  the  powers  of  the  metal.  To  bis  sutprise,  in- 
stead of  recovering  tlicir  flesh  and  fatness,  they  were  all  killed;  hence 
the  name  popularly  given  to  the  metal,  antimoine,  because  it  docs  not 
agree  with  the  conHtitution  of  a  monk.  Up  to  this  tinio  it  bod  pAfiSfid 
under  the  name  of  stibium.  With  a  result  not  very  different  was  the 
application  of  antimony  in  the  composition  of  printer's  typc-mei.il. 
Administered  internally  or  thus  xnechanically  used,  this  motul  proved 
equally  noxious  to  ecclesiastics. 

It  is  scarcely  necesaory  to  continue  tho  relation  of  these  aeiaot 
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tiflea  Enongh  has  been  said  to  illustrate  the  quick ty-sprc&ding  taste 
fcr  experimental  inqviiry.  I  now  hasten  to  the  Jescriprioo  TtuM-ovw*. 
of  more  iraporttnt  things. 

Ill  the  limited  apace  of  tliis  book  I  maifc  treat  tJicso  subjects,  not  a3 
(hey  should  be  dealt  with  philosophically,  but  in  the  manner  nifflmwi  rf 
liutteircamstai)cc3  pennit.  Kvcn  vith  this  imperfection,  their  •dosiiBMiijr, 
description  Rpontaneously  assumes  an  almost  dramatic  form,  the  fuels 
airing  themselves  to  all  reflecting  men  with  an  air  of  eurjiasaiitg  dig- 
niqr.  On  one  hand  it  la  connected  with  topics  the  most  sublime,  on  the 
other  it  liescenda  to  incidenta  the  most  familiar  and  useful ;  on  one  hand 
it  elevates  our  minds  to  the  rclationa  of  suns  and  myriads  of  worlds,  oa 
the  other  it  foils  to  the  cvery-day  nets  of  our  domestic  nnd  individual 
lile  ]  on  one  hand  it  turns  our  thoughts  to  a  vista  of  ages  bo  infinite 
ifaal  tlio  vanishing  point  is  in  eternity,  on  the  other  it  magnifies  into 
bopoftanoe  the  transitory  occupation  of  a  |iassing  hour.'  Knowing 
how  great  are  the  roquiremeuta  for  the  right  treatment  of  sticli  topici, 
I  might  shrink  from  this  portion  of  my  bcx>k  with  a  conviction  of  iuca- 
paoity.  I  enter  upon  it  witli  hesitation,  trusting  rather  to  the  cousidcr- 
Bts  iadalgence  of  the  reader  than  to  any  worthiness  In  tlie  ejcecution  of 
the  work. 

In  the  history  of  the  philosophical  life  of  Greece,  wo  have  seen  (Chap 
ter  n.)  bow  important  were  the  inflnenccs  of  maritime  discovery  and 
ib«  xiBC  of  criticism.  Conjointly  they  closed  the  Greek  Age  of  Faith. 
In  ihe  life  of  Europe,  at  the  point  we  have  now  reached,  they  cam©  into 
action  again.  As  on  this  occasion  the  circumstanooa  connected  with 
are  nnmerous  and  important,!  shall  consider  them  separately  in 
this  and  the  following  chapter.  ARd,first,of  maritime  enter-  Appr«.rhf/ii.o 
pnae,  which  was  the  harbinger  of  ilic  Ago  of  ItcaHon  in  Eu-  AK^^riw^d.. 
rope.  It  gave  rise  to  three  gretit  voyages— the  discovery  of  America, 
tbo  doubting  of  the  Cape,  and  the  circumjiavigution  of  the  earth. 

B  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  R]iejdcing,  the  commcroa  of  the  Mediter* 
Bmiaaa  was  chiefly  in  two  directions.  The  porta  of  tho  swteDtvtiim- 
I^BIack  Sea  funiiflhcd  suitable  depots  for  produce  brought  "— »»»^ 
down  the  Tanaia  nnd  other  rivers,  and  for  a  large  portion  of  the  India 
tndo  that  had  eome  across  the  Caspian.  The  sent  of  this  eommcree  was 
N     Genoa. 

^b  'Tbo  otltcr  direction  was  the  soathcast.  Tho  shortest  course  to  India 
Hms  along  the  Euphraka  ami  the  Persian  Gulf,  hut  the  Kod  and  Arabian 
Hseas  offered  a  olieaper  and  safer  route.  la  tho  ports  of  Syria  and  Egypt 
wera  thorefoie  found  the  larger  part  of  the  commodities  of  India.  This 
trade  centred  in  Venice.  A  vnat  development  had  been  given  to  it 
tbroogh  the  Crusades,  ihaTenetiaos  probably  finding  in  the  transport 
service  of  the  Uoly  Wars  as  great  a  source  ofproilbas  in  tliclndia  trade. 
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Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  fourtccaith  centorj-  it  became 
B!™iry8fa«.ft*  that  tbc  comraeroial  rivalry  between  Vciuco  and 
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would  terminate  to  the  tiisadvartage  of  the  latter.  The  ir- 
ruption of  the  Tartars  and  invasion  of  the  Turks  had  oompletcly  dialfr- 
catcd  her  Asiatic  lines  of  trade.  Li  the  ware  between  the  two  republicB 
Genoa  had  suH'crcd  severely.  Partly  for  this  reason,  and  partly  throagh 
Uic  adviiiitagcoua  treaties  Uiat  Vcuice  had  made  with  the  saltsDS,  giring 
bcr  tiiu  privihsgc  of  consulates  at  Akxaodria  and  Damaacus,  thia  rqHib- 
lio  had  at  lost  attained  a  supremacy  over  oU  compctiton.  The  Gcaoctt 
establish mente  on  thu  Bhiek  Sea  had  becomo  worthless. 

"With  ruin  before  them,  and  unwilling  to  yield  their  Eastern  ooqm& 
tions,  the  mercliauta  of  Genoa  had  tried  to  retrieve  their  afiaim  by  wu; 
her  practical  eailors  saw  that  she  might  be  re-established  in  another  way. 
Atwtnpt  tn  nwn  Tbeic  wcTc  amoog  them,  some  who  were  well  acquaiuied 
b>dkbr(b««»(.  ^ijji  tj,^  globular  form  of  the  earth,  and  with  wbMluil 
been  done  fay  tbc  Mnhammednn  astronomers  for  determining  its  oifvaa- 
ferenoe  by  ibe  meiuturement  of  a  degree  on  the  shore  of  the  Bed  Sot. 
These  men  originated  the  attempt  to  reach  India  by  sailing  to  the 

By  two  parties,  the  nieruUauts  and  the  clergy,  their  suggcattoos 
opt«-infln  M  received  with  little  fcivor.  Tbc  former  gave  no  cncou;  _ 
tbiiKimaa  ment,  ])erhap3  btcausa  such  sehomeB  were  unsuitcd  to  their 
existing  arrangements;  tho  latter  disliked  tbera  because  of  tbcir  sofr 
pected  irreligious  nature.  The  glcbalar  form  bad  been  condemned  by 
sueli  fathciB  as  LacUtntins  and  Augustine.  In  the  Patristic  Qeognpby 
the  earth  is  a  flat  surface  l>ordcrcd  by  the  waters  of  the  sea,  on  the  yktld- 
ing  support  of  which  rests  the  crystalline  dome  of  the  aky.  Tbcao  doft- 
trincB  were  for  the  most  pnrt  supported  by  passages  from  tlio  Holy 
Scriptures,  perversely  wrested  from  their  proper  meaning.  Thus  Cl» 
mas  Indic(^Ieustes,  whoete  Patristic  Geography  bad  been  an  authority 
for  nearly  eight  hundred  ycara,  unan.'iweralily  di.spoacd  of  the  ^herunty 
of  the  earlh  by  demanding  of  its  advocatcrihow,  in  theday  of  judgmcol^ 
men  on  the  other  side  of  &  globe  could  Bee  the  Lord  descending  tfaroo^ 
the  air! 

Among  the  Genoese  sailors  seeking  the  vel&re  of  their  city  wiu  ooe 
destined  for  immortality— ■Christopher  Columbua 

His  ihtbcr  waa  a  wool-oombcr,  yet  not  a  man  of  the  OGmmon  Bortv  ibr 
c«ianibDi,  b*}  procured  for  his  son  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  dnkwiofi 
•irtxiiftuf.  painting;  and  Columbus  is  said  to  have  written  a  singtUarlj 
beautiful  hand.  For  a  short  time  he  waa  at  the  TJniversity  of  PaTia, 
but  be  went  to  sea  at  fourteen.  AAer  being  engaged  in  the  Syrian 
trade  for  many  years,  he  had  made  several  voyages  to  Guinci,  occopy 
ing  his  time  when  not  at  sea  in  the  construction  of  charts  for  (sale,  their- 
by  supporting  not  only  himself,  hat  also  his  aged  father,  and  findiug 
means  for  the  education  of  his  brotheta.    Under  these  oinconistaoces  be 
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iad  obtained  a  competent  knowledge  of  geography,  and,  though  the 
state  of  public  opinion  at  the  time  did  not  permit  sach  doctrines  to  be 
i^mily  avowed,  he  believed  that  the  sea  is  every  where  navigable,  that 
ibo  cartJi  is  round  and  not  flat,  that  there  arc  uiitipodofl,  that  the  tonid 
zoDC  is  habitable,  and  that  there  is  a  proportionable  distribution  of  land 
in  the  northern  and  southern  henuBpheres.  Adopting  the  Patristic  logio 
wbcn  it  suited  his  purpose,  he  ruasoned  that  einco  the  earth  iii,,rKii!m,oBirur 
ia  made  for  man,  it  iii  not  likely  that  ila  surface  is  too  large*  """i""""— <- 
Ijr  covered  with  water,  and  that,  if  there  are  knds,  they  must  be  iidiab* 
ited,  since  the  command  w.i.s  renewed  at  the  flood  that  man  ahonld  re- 
plenish the  earth.  He  ssked,  ''Is  it  likely  that  the  stm  shines  upon 
nothing,  and  that  the  nightly  watches  of  the  stars  aro  wcistcd  on  track- 
loBB  teas  and  desert  lands?"  But  to  this  reasoning  ho  added  facts  that 
mre  more  subslanlial.  One  Martin  Vincent,  who  had  sailed  many 
inileB  to  the  west  of  the  Azores,  related  to  him  that  he  had  found,  float- 
iog  on  the  m-Ji,  a  picco  of  timWr  carved  evidently  without  ii-on.  An- 
other sailor,  Pedro  Corrcai,his  brother-in-law,  had  met  with  enormous 
canes.  On  the  coast  of  Flores  the  sea,  had  cast  up  two  dead  men  with 
laigo  iaces,  of  a  strange  aspect.  Columbus  appears  to  have  fonued  his 
theoty  that  the  Host  Indies  could  he  reached  by  sailing  to  the  west 
about  A.D.  1474.  He  was  at  that  time  in  correspondence  with  Tosca- 
nelli,  the  Florentine  astronomer,  who  hold  tho  same  doctrine,  and  who 
sent  him  a  map  or  chart  constructed  on  tho  travels  of  Marco  Polo.  Ho 
offered  hia  services  first  to  his  native  city,  then  lo  Portugal,  then  to 
Spun,  and,  through  his  brother,  to  England ;  his  chief  inducement  in 
esah  ioManoe  being  that  tlio  riches  of  India  might  be  thus  secured.  In 
Xisbon  he  had  married.  Wliile  he  lay  sick  near  Belcna  on  unknown 
VOLoe  whispered  to  him  m  a  dream,  "God  will  cause  thy  name  to  be 

t  voaderfulty  resounded  through  the  earth,  and  will  givo  thee  the  kc3rs 
of  the  galea  of  the  ocean,  which  ore  closed  with  strong  chains."  The 
death  of  bis  wife  appears  to  liave  broken  the  last  link  which  held  him 
to  Portugal,  where  he  had  been  since  1470.  One  evening,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1485,  a  man  of  majestic  presence,  pale,  carc-wora,  and,  though 
in  tho  mciidian  of  life,  with  silver  hiiir,  leading  a  little  boy  by  the  hand, 
ukcd  alms  at  the  gate  of  the  Prnnciscan  convent  near  Pules — not  for 
himself,  but  only  a  little  bread  and  water  for  his  child.  This  was  tliat 
Columbu.s  dwtiucd  to  give  to  Europe  a  now  world. 

I  In  cxtrorac  poverty,  ho  was  making  hia  way  to  the  Spanish  court. 
AfVr  iiianv  wcariaomo  delavs  his  suit  was  referred  to  a  conn-  '■  wafui"!  t? 
eil  at  Salamanca,  before  whom,  however,  his  doctrines  were  h«u»uj>m. 
oonfiitod  from  the  Pentateuch,  the  Paalma,  the  Prophecies,  the  Gospels, 
the  Epistles,  and  the  wntinga  of  the  fathers  —  St.  Chrj'soslom,  St.  An- 
gostinc,  St  Jerome,  Sl  Gregory,  St  Basil,  St  Ambrose.  Moreover,  they 
were  demonstrably  inoonflistcnt  with  reason ;  since,  if  even  he  shoold 
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depnrt  from  Spain,  "  the  rotumlity  of  the  earth  woaM  present  a  kbd 
of  mouDtoin  U]>  which  it  vtas  impoitsible  for  him  to  eaii,  even  with  tliB 
iairest  wind ;"  und  00  ho  could  never  get  back.  The  Gnnd  CurdiiuU 
of  Spain  had  also  indicated  tholr  irreligious  iiaturo,  and  Culumbiu  be* 
gan  to  foar  that,  inetcad  of  receiving  aid  as  a  discoverer,  he  sliould  ftU 
goBwi-M;  into  trouble  as  a  heretic.  However,  after  many  jcars  of 
tivn  mortiScation  and  procrastinatioDr  he  at  length  prevailed  with 

Queen  Isabella;  and  on  April  17,  U92,  in  the  field  brforo  GraiuHla, 
then  just  wrenched  from  the  Mohammedans  by  the  anns  of  Fcrdinaod 
and  Tfm.belln,  he  received  liis  commission.  With  a  nobleness  of  pur- 
pose, ho  desired  uo  reward  unless  he  should  micoeed;  but,  in  that  cam, 
stipulated  tlial  he  should  have  tlie  title  of  Admiral  and  Viceroy,  and 
that  his  perquisite  should  be  one  tenth  of  all  he  should  discover — OOO' 
ditions  which  show  what  manner  of  man  this  great  sailor  was.  Be 
had  bound  himself  to  contribute  one  eighth  to  the  expenses  of  the  ex- 
pedition: this  he  accomplished  through  the  Pinzons  of  Polos,  an  old 
TbeoTBaniou  iind  wealthy  Keafaring family.  These  nrrangcmcnts once nO- 
pnpuvd.  jjjj^^  jjp  Jqj^  jjpj  ^  moment  in  completing  the  preparatkmi 
for  Lis  expedition.  The  rojal  authority  enabled  him  to  t^Ucc — forcibly, 
if  neceesary— both  ships  and  men.  But  even  with  that  advantage  be 
would  hnrdly  have  succeeded  if  the  Pinzons  bad  not  joined  beortily 
with  him,  pereonally  sharing  in  the  dangers  of  the  voyage. 

The  sun,  by  journeying  to  the  west,  rises  on  India  at  last  On  Fri- 
■Vu«7iiff.»ore«  day,  August  3,  1492,  the  wcoiy  struggles  and  hcart-aick- 
""*"""*  ness  of  eighteen  years  of  supplication  were  over,  and,  as 
tliQ  daj  was  breaking,  Columbus  sailed  with  three  lltllo  ships  from  Pa- 
I08,  carrying  with  hira  charts  construeted  on  the  basis  of  that  which 
Toscanelli  bad  formerly  sent,  and  also  a  letter  to  the  Grand  Khan  of 
Tartary.  On  the  9th  he  kiw  the  Canaries,  being  detained  arooag  tbon 
tha-c  weeks  by  the  prorisioniug  and  ri'pairing  of  hLs  shipi  Tic  left 
them  September  6tli,  escapng  the  pursuit  of  some  camvels  sent  out  by 
the  Portuguese  government  to  intercept  him.  He  now  steered  dae 
vcsU  Nothing  of  iiilerosl,  occurred  until  nightfall  on  September  13ti, 
when  he  remarked  with  surprise  that  the  needle,  which  the  day  before 
liad  pointed  due  north,  was  vaiying  half  a  point  to  the  west^  the  eflbet 
becoming  more  and  more  marked  as  the  expedition  advanced.  He  was 
now  beyond  the  track  of  any  former  navigator,  and  with  no  sure  guide 
but  the  stars ;  the  heaven  was  every  where,  and  every  where  the  sot. 
On  Sunday,  16tb,  he  encountered  many  Hosting  weeds,  and  picked  up 
what  was  mistaken  for  a  live  grasshopper.  For  some  days  the  weeds 
increased  in  quantity,  and  retarded  the  sailing  of  the  ships.  On  the 
19th  two  ]>elican8  flew  on  board.  Thus  far  he  had  had  an  easterly 
wind ;  but  on  September  SOtfa  it  changed  to  southwest,  and  many  litUo 
bbxls,  such  as  those  that  s<  shards,  were  seem    His  men  now  be- 
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mntinous,  and  reproached  th©  king  and  qneen  for  tnurting  to  "  this 

lid  ludian,  who  waiited  to  make  a  great  iurd  of  Liniijuir  uL  tliu  price 
of  their  lives." 

On  September  25th  Pinzon  reported  to  him  that  he  thought  he  saw 
land;  but  it  proved  to  bo  only  clouds.  Witlj  great  difHcuIty  ho  kept 
dowD  his  mminoua  crew.  On  October  2d  he  observed  tlic  soa-wccds 
drifting  from  east  to  west,  Pinzon  hnving  soon  in  the  Pintn.  a.  flight  of 
parrots  going  to  the  southwest,  the  course  was  altered  on  October  7th, 
and  he  steered  after  them  wcst-southwcst ;  he  had  hitherto  been  on  the 
parallel  26°  N.  On  the  eveniug  of  October  lltU  the  signs  of  land  Lad 
become  so  unmistakable  that,  afier  vesper  h^'mn  to  the  Vii'gin,  he  made 
an.  address  of  cougratulation  to  his  crow,  and  commended  watchfulness 
to  ihcm.  His  course  was  now  due  west.  A  little  before  mid-  nhawwref 
night,  Columbus,  on  the  forecastle  of  his  ship,  saw  a  moving  ■*""'*• 
light  at  a  distance ;  and  two  hours  after  a  signal-giin  was  fired  from  the 
Pinta.  A.  sailor,  Kodrigo  do  Triana,  hat!  descried  land.  The  ships  were 
laid  to.  Jia  soon  as  day  dawned  they  made  it  out  to  be  &  verdant  isl- 
and. Tliere  were  naked  Indians  upon  the  bcaeb  watching  their  move- 
ments. At  suari&C',  Oetobur  12, 1492,  the  boats  were  manned  and  arm- 
ed, and  Columbus  was  the  first  European  to  set  foot  on  the  new  trop- 
ical world. 

The  chief  events  of  the  voyage  of  Columbus  were,  let.  The  discovery 
of  Uid  line  of  no  magnetic  variation,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  (.>,«„  of ni* 
;«Tenlaally  led  to  the  circumnavigation  of  the  earth.    2d.  The  ''t**^ 

ivigability  of  the  sea  to  the  remote  west,  the  weeds  not  oUenng  any 
insaperabte  obstruction.  Wbeo  the  ships  Ici't  Palos  it  was  universally 
believod  that  the  final  bonier  or  verge  of  tLc  earth  is  where  the  wc&tcm 
tiky  rests  upon  the  sea,  and  the  air  atid  clouds,  fogs  and  water  arc  com- 
sningled.  Indeed,  that  boundary  could  not  actually  bo  attained;  for, 
Jong  before  it  was  possible  to  reach  it,  the  sea  was  confused  with  inex- 
tricable weeds,  through  which  a  ship  could  not  pass.  This  legend  was 
perhaps  derived  from  tho  stories  of  adventurous  sailors,  who  bad  been 
driven  by  stress  of  weather  toward  tho  Sargasso  Sea,  and  seen  an  island 
of  weeds  many  hundreds  of  square  miles  in  extent — green  meadows 
floatiDg  in  the  ocean.  3d.  As  to  the  new  continent,  Columbus  never 
knew  the  nature  of  his  own  discover^'.  lie  died  in  the  belief  that  it 
was  actually  some  part  of  Asia,  and  Amcricus  Vespucius  entertained  the 
some  misconception.  Tlioir  immediate  succcaBors  suppfwi^d  that  Mex- 
ico was  the  Quinsay,  in  China,  of  Marco  Polo.  For  this  reason  I  do  not 
think  that  tho  severe  remark  that  the  "  name  of  America  is  a  monu- 
ment of  human  injustice"  is  altogether  merited.  Ilad  the  true  stato  of 
things  been  known,  doubtless  the  event  would  have  been  different 
The  name  of  America  finit  occurs  in  aa  editioa  of  Ptolemy's  Geogra- 
phy, on  a  map  by  Uylacomylus. 
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Two  other  incidcate  of  do  liulo  interest  followed  tliis  BaoooBftil  vof- 
tDdori>iiiHiik  age:  the  first  was  iho  destruction  of  Patriatio  Geography; 
^^'v^r-  tho  second  was  the  consequcQco  of  tho  flight  of  Pinzoa'a  pai^ 
TOts.  Though,  as  wo  now  know,  tho  coQclusiou  that  India  had  been 
reached  was  not  wormnled  by  the  facts,  it  was  on  all  sides  admlUed 
that  tho  old  doctrine  vma  oTerthrown,  nnd  that  the  admiral  had  reached 
Asia  by  sailing  to  the  west.  This  necessarily  implied  the  globoUr 
form  of  tho  earth.  As  to  tho  socond,  ncvor  wait  an  angary  more  mo- 
montouB  than  that  fliglit  of  parrots.  It  has  been  well  said  that  thia 
event  dctcrrainwl  the  diijtribation  of  liaiin  and  German  Chriatianity  in 
the  New  World. 

The  discovery  of  America  by  Leif,  ilm  son  of  Kric  tho  Red,  A.D. 
ri**i<Hu  stmaiu  1000,  can  not  diminieh  the  claims  of  Colnmbua.  The  wan- 
uitui  ««o»wy.  deling  Scandinavians  had  reached  the  ehorea  of  Amerifli 
firat  in  tho  vicinity  of  Nantucket,  and  had  given  the  name  of  Vinhud 
to  the  region  cstcuding  from  hoyond  Bosion  u>  the  south  of  New  York. 
But  the  memory  of  thcso  voyages  seems  totally  to  have  passed  away,  or 
the  land.s  were  Cfmfoundcd  with  Greenland,  to  which  Nicolas  V.  bad 
appointed  a  bishop  A.D.  M4S.  H-id  these  traditions  been  known  tool 
respected  by  Columbus,  he  would  undoubtedly  bavo  steered  hia  Mf» 
more  to  the  north. 

Immediately  on  the  return  of  Columbus,  ifarch  15, 14ftS,  the  King 
nwp«Msrwt  ^^'^  Queen  of  Spain  dispatched  an  embassador  to  Pope  At 
u«fKn.  cxandor  VI.  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  their  righta  to  tbi 

new  territories,  on  the  eamo  principle  that  Martin  V.  had  already  ^nn 
to  the  King  of  Portugal  possession  of  all  lands  he  might  discover  be- 
tween Cajjc  Bojador  and  the  Easi  Indies,  with  plenary  indnlcence  ftr 
the  souls  of  those  who  perished  in  the  conquest  The  poniif;<\i|  action 
was  essentially  Kised  on  the  principle  that  imgana  and  iiifidt-ls  hove  no 
lawful  property  in  their  lands  and  good?,  hut  that  the  children  of  Qod 
may  rightfully  take  them  away.  The  bull  that  was  ianied  bears  data 
Hay,  1403.  Its  principle  is,  that  all  countries  under  tho  sun  are  eiiV 
joct  of  right  to  papal  disposal.  It  gives  to  Spain,  in  the  fullness  of 
apofitoHe  power,  nil  lands  west  and  south  of  a  line  dmwn  from  the  Ar& 
tic  to  the  Antarctic  pole,  one  hundred  leagues  west  of  the  A  zoks.  Tha 
donation  includes,  by  the  authority  of  Almighty  God,  whatever  thcit 
is  toward  India,  but  saves  tlie  existing  rights  of  any  Christian  prinooi 
It  forbids,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  any  one  trading  in  that  di- 
rection, threatening  the  indignation  of  Almighty  God  and  his  holy  apa» 
ties  Peter  and  Paul.  It  directs  the  barbarous  nations  to  be  subdueil, 
and  no  pains  to  be  cparol  for  reducing  the  Indians  lo  Christianity. 

This  so^estion  of  the  o  magnetic  variation  was  due  to  Co 

lumbua.  *'"^  rror  of  snppoang  it  to  be  immorar 

ble.  pontiff  not  extending  to  mallen 
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of  Bcienoe,  he  oommitted  the  same  mistake.  In  a  few  yeara  it  nas  din- 
coveted  that  the  lino  of  no  variation  was  alowly  moving  to  ihe  e&nL  It 
ooiocidod  with  thti  muridian  of  London  in  16S2. 

Tho  obstacles  that  Patristio  Geography  had  throwu  in  the  way  of 
maritime  adventure  were  thus  finally  i-emoved,  hnt  Patristic  Kthnology 
led  to  a  fearfal  tragedy.  With  a  critical  innocence  that  seems  r»tii.iioijiii. 
BO-have  overlooked  physical  imposaibilities  and  social  difficu!-  ""^  '*'"*■ 
ties,  it  hud  been  the  praclioe  to  refer  the  peopling  of  nations  to  legend- 
ary hflfoes  or  to  the  patriarchs  of  Scripture.  The  French  were  dcacccd- 
ed  from  Franeus,  the  son  of  Hector;  the  Britons  from  Bnilus,  the  eon 
of  jEneaa;  tJie  genealogy  of  tlic  Saxon  kings  could  ho  given  up  to 
Adam ;  but  it  may  excito  our  mirthfnl  surprise  that  tho  conscientioas 
Spanish  chronicles  conld  rise  no  higher  than  to  Tnbal.  the  grandson  of 
Koah.  The  divisions  of  tJio  Old  "World,  A.ti.i,  Africa,  and  Europe,  were 
aasigDcd  to  the  tiirce  sons  of  Noah,  Shorn,  Ilam,  and  Japheth  ;  and  tho 
p&rcntago  of  those  continents  was  given  to  thoso  pntriarehs  respective- 
ly. Irt  tliis  manner  all  mankind  were  brought  into  a  family  relation- 
ship, alt  equally  the  dmcendant-t  of  Adatn,  erjually  participators  io  his 
■in  and  fall.  As  long  as  it  was  supposed  that  the  lands  of  Coluftibus 
were  a  part  of  Asia  there  was  no  difficnlty ;  but  when  the  true  [xiaition 
and  iclations  of  the  American  continent  were  discovered,  that  it  was 
separated  from  Asia  by  an  imprtssablo  wnsto  of  waters  of  many  thou- 
sand miles,  bow  did  tho  matter  stand  with  tho  new-comors  (^i,,  ,^t  ^,0 
thus  suddenly  obtruded  on  the  scene?  The  voice  of  the  '"J'"""'"""- 
fcthers  was  altogether  agninst  the  possibility  of  ihcir  Adamio  descent 
St  Aagnstine  had  dcnicrl  the  globuhu-  form  nnd  tho  existence  of  An- 
tipodes ;  for  it  was  impossible  that  there  should  be  people  on  what  was 
thas  vainly  asserted  to  bo  the  other  side  of  the  earth,  since  none  such 
are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  The  lust  of  gold  w.as  only  too  ready 
t&  find  its  j iistitication  in  the  obvious  conclusion;  and  tho  S[)aniard8, 
with  an  appalling  atrocity,  proceeded  to  act  toward  these  imfortunatcs 
as  though  they  did  not  belong  bo  the  human  race.  Already  their  lan& 
and  goods  liud  been  taken  from  them  by  apostolic  authority.  Tbetr 
persona  were  next  Heized,  under  the  text  that  the  heathen  are  given  as 
Ban  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  ibo  earth  for  a.  possession. 
It  was  one  unsjicakable  outrage,  one  unutterable  tjjin,  with-  7^,  AmoHaw 
oat  discriminatJon  of  age  or  sex.  They  who  died  not  under  "s^'- 
the  lash  in  a  tropical  sun  die<l  in  tho  darkness  of  the  mine.  From  SC- 
qoQstcrcd  sand-banks,  where  the  red  flamingo  fishes  in  tho  gray  of  the 
moTning ;  from  fevcr-T*trickcn  mangrove  thickets,  and  the  gloom  of  im- 
peoebable  forests;  from  hiding-places  in  the  clefls  of  rocks,  and  the  sol- 
hade  of  invisible  caves;  from  tho  eternal  snows  of  the  Andes,  when; 
there  was  no  witncsa  but  tho  all-scdng  sun,  there  went  np  to  God  a  cry 
of  human  despair.    By  millions  upon  miUioua,  whole  races  and  na- 
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liorai  were  remorselessly  cut  ofl^  The  Bishop  of  Chiapa  affirms  that 
more  tliaii  fitlecn  millions  were  exterminated  in  hia  time  I  Yrota  Mex- 
ico and  Peru  a  ci%'iUzation  that  might  have  instrucicd  Europe  wu 
TtontsM  cruahcd  out.  Is  it  for  nothing  that  Spain  has  been  made  a  hid- 
•fsptio.  ggyg  skeleton  among  living  iiatioua,  a  wuniing  spectacle  to  tlio 
world  ?  Ilail  not  her  pmiiahmcat  overtaken  her,  men  would  huvc  sare- 
3y  said,  "There  is  no  retribution,  there  ia  no  Godl"  It  has  been  Ltar 
cril  destiny  to  ruin  two  ciTilizatioDS,  Oriental  and  Occident«l,  and  u>  U 
rained  thereby  herself.  With  circumstauocs  of  dreadful  barbarity  ehe 
expelled  the  Hours,  who  had  become  children  of  her  Eoil  by  as  long  a 
re^enoo  as  tlis  Kormans  have  bad  in  England  from  William  tbB  Ooa* 
queror  to  our  lime.  In  America  abe  destroyed  racea  more  civilized 
thaji  herself.  Expulsion  and  emigration  have  deprived  her  of  her  bcil 
blood,  her  great  cities  have  sank  into  in^ignidcance,  and  towns  that  ooob 
bad  more  tlwn  a  miUion  of  inhabitants  con  now  only  show  a  few  woa* 
ty  thousands. 

Tbc  discovery  of  America  agitated  Europe  to  its  deepest  foundatioiUL 
All  clasaea  of  men  were  affecwd.  The  pojiiilace  went  wild  at  once  with 
a  lust  of  gold  and  a  lovo  of  adventure.  Well  might  Pornix>uiu»  I.ii:tiui, 
tmder  process  for  his  philosophical  opinions  in  Home,  sbcd  tears  of  jof 
when  tidings  of  Lho  great  event  roached  him ;  well  might  Leo  X^  a  few 
years  later,  sit  up  till  far  in  the  night  reading  to  his  sister  and  his  cardt- 
nala  the  "Oceanica"  of  Anghiei^ 

If  Columbus  failed  in  his  attempt  to  reach  India  by  sailing  to  Un 
nM^aOMu.  wc3t,  Vasco  dc  Gama  succeeded  by  saihng  to  tho  south.  He 
Tcgncw  doubled  tlie  Ca{)e  uf  Good  Hope,  and  retraced  tho  track  of 

the  shipt  of  Thnraoh  Nccbo,  which  had  accomplished  the  same  under' 
taking  two  thousand  years  previously.  The  Portuguese  had  Ijeen  fbc 
long  cbgaged  ia  an  cxaminatiou  of  tho  coast  of  Africa  under  the  bull  of 
Uartin  Y.,  which  recognized  the  possibility  of  reaching  ludiu  by  pa«og 
round  that  continent.  It  ia  an  aniufiing  instance  of  making  scicntifie 
discoveries  by  contract,  that  King  Alphonso  made  a  bargain  with  Fet* 
dinand  Gomez,  of  Lisbon,  for  the  exploration  of  the  A£ncan  coast,  thfl 
stipulation  botng  that  ho  should  discover  not  less  than  three  hundred 
miles  every  year,  and  that  the  starting-point  should  be  Sierra  Lcooa 

We  have  soca  that  a  belief  in  the  immobility  of  the  lino  of  no  nag* 
PuUcmAdm  netio  variation  had  led  Pope  Alexander  TI.  to  cstablisli  It 
taSili.  perpetual  boundaty  between  the  SpanLsh  and  Portuguese  pQ»> 
seauons  and  Qelds  of  adventure.  That  line  lie  considered  to  be  the  nat- 
Qral  boDndaiy  between  the  eastern  and  western  hemispherc&  Aa  ac- 
curate determination  of  longitude  waa  therefore  a  national  aa  well  as  t 
nautical  quoetion.  Columbus  had  relied  on  astrwiomical  methods;  Gil- 
bort  at  a  subscquetit  period  proposed  to  determine  it  by  magnetica]  ob- 
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•ervalaons.  The  variation  itself  could  not  be  accounted  for  on  the  doo- 
trine  vulgarly  received,  that  niaguetism  itt  mi  trilluvium  induing  forth 
ftom  the  root  of  the  tail  of  llie  Little  Bt^r,  but  was  suicntiGcoIly,  though 
ennooeoiiEl7,  explained  by  Gilbert's  hypothesis  th&t  earthy  substanoe  ie 
aUnctivo— that  a  needle  approaching  a  cutittnent  will  iiiuUne  toward  it; 
and  hence  that  ia  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic,  being  equally  disturbed  by 
Barope  and  America,  it  will  point  evenly  between  both. 

Pedro  de  Covilho  baxl  Bent  word  to  King  John  II.,  from  Cairo,  by  two 
Jews,  Kabbi  Abraham  and  li&bbi  Joseph,  that  there  was  a  N<»iho«Afr 
aoatfa  cape  of  Africa  which  could  be  doubled.  They  brought  <toiiu«j. 
with  them  an  Ambio  map  of  tlie  African  coast.  Tiiis  was  about  the 
time  that  Bartholomew  Diax  had  reached  the  Cape  in  two  little  pintiacea 
of  fifly  toii£  apiece.  He  tuiilud  August,  I486,  aud  returned  Bciccmber, 
1487,  with  oa  oooouot  ot  his  discovery.  Covilho  had  learned  Oom  th« 
At*^*"  caariners,  who  were  perfectly  familiar  with  the  o&st  coast,  that 
they  bad  frequently  been  at  the  south  of  Africa,  and  that  there  waB  no 
dilUculty  ia  passing  round  the  couiincut  that  way. 

A  voyage  to  the  south  is  cveu  more  fhll  of  portents  than  one  to  the 
wwt.  This  acco-stomcd  heavens  seem  to  sink  away,  and  new  D«fl»m.'.  rac 
■tan  aro  niglitly  approached.  Vaaco  doOaraa  set  sailJuly  '•"^"•'"JMi^ 
9, 1-197,  with  three  ships  and  160  men,  having  with  him  the  Arab  map. 
King  John  had  employed  his  Jewish  physicians,  Rodcrigo  and  Joaepb, 
to  devise  what  help  they  could  from  the  stars.  They  applied  the  astro- 
labe to  marine  use,  and  constructed  tabloid  Thcjie  were  the  same  doc- 
ton  who  bod  told  him  thut  Columbus  would  certainly  succeed  in  reach- 
ii^  India,  aud  odvieed  him  to  send  out  a  secret  ospcdiiion  in  anticipa- 
tion, which  was  actually  done,  thoagU  it  failed  through  want  of  resolu- 
ttOQ  in  its  captain.  Kucouutering  the  usual  difEcultiea,  tompestuous 
weather  and  a  mutinous  crew,  who  conspired  to  put  him  to  death,  De 
Gama  gaoceeded,  November  20,  in  doubling  the  Cape.  On  March  1  he 
met  seven  email  Amb  vr£f>clit,  and  wa^  tsurpri^cd  to  find  that  they  used 
the  compua,  quadrants,  8ca-charts,  and  *'  hiid  divers  mjuitimo  m)-!iteries 
Dot  Bhort  of  the  PortugnK'"  With  joy  he  aoon  after  recovered  sight  of 
the  northern  xtant,  for  no  long  unseen.  Ho  now  bore  away  to  rlie  north- 
«Mt,andon  May  19, 1498,  leacbed  CaJicut,  on  the  Malabar  iietMchatoiu 

(Xtfut 

The  oonaeqnenota  of  thia  voyage  were  to  the  last  degree  important. 
•Hm  oominercial  arrangements  of  Karopc  were  completely  dia-  a  »™m«etai 

,  IT--  V        ■        1      *•>  .-1  wn-lHUon  ih» 

loealed;  Venieo  waa  dopnvcu  oi  her  mercantile  supremscy;  nnit 
tho  halroil  of  Genoa  wa>*  gratified ;  profiperiiy  left  the  Italian  towns; 
Bgypt^  hitherto  suppaicd  to  pomeas  a  preeminent  advantage  as  offering 
the  best  avenue  to  India,  suddenly  lost  her  position;  tJic  commerdal 
monopolies  bo  long  in  the  hands  of  the  European  Jews  were  broken 
down.    The  disoovcry  of  America  siid  |>asRage  of  the  Cape  were  the 
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flnt  steps  of  tb&t  prodigious  maritime  dcvclopmont  soon  exhibited  Isj 
Weslern  Europe.  And  UDoe  oommercial  prosperity  is  fonliNrilb  Ibl- 
lowed  by  the  production  of  men  and  concentration  of  wealili,  and,  moie- 
over,  implies  an  enclitic  intcltcctmd  coodition.  it  appeared  before  toog 
that  tbi3  tlircc  ccutrcti  of  population,  of  wealth,  of  intellect,  were  i^h 
westwardly.    The  front  of  Earopo  was  suddenly  changed;  the  liq 

Jnnds,  liitlierto  in  a  sctiUHstea-d  and  ecceulriu  position,  were  oU  At 

It  in  the  van  of  the  new  muvtiiiicut. 

Commcrgial  rivalry  bad  thus  posted  from  Vcnioo  aod  Genoft  to  Spain 
nnd  Piirtugal.  The  circumnavigation  of  the  earth  originated  in  a  dis- 
p\ite  between  thcso  kingdoms  rt^pccting  the  MoIu<wa  iHlands,  fron 
ro^uii  M.ip.i-  which  nuiniegs,  cloves,  and  mace  were  obtained.  Ferdi- 
spiiiub  HrrtcL  nand  Magellan  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  POT' 
tugnl ;  but  nn  applicjition  he  bad  matlc  fur  an  increase  of  hall'  a  ducit 
a  month  in  hU  etigjcnd  having  been  refui^rd,  he  passed  into  the  service 
of  the  King  of  Spain  along  with  one  Buy  Falero,  a  friend  of  bia,  who, 
among  the  vulgar,  bore  tlie  reputation  of  a  oonjurer  or  magician,  hut 
who  reiiUy  pcsseHHid  considenible  astronomical  attainments,  devoting 
hiinseirto  the  discovery  of  improved  means  for  finding  the  place  uEi 
ahip  at  ^a.  Magellan  persuaded  the  Spanish  govcrumcDt  that  (he 
Spice  Islands  could  be  reached  by  sailing  to  the  west,  the  PortuguniB 
having  previously  reached  them  by  sailing  to  the  east,  and, if  this  wen 
accomplished,  Spain  would  have  a^  good  a  title  to  them,  under  l!io  bull 
au  trtmx -njag,  C(f  Alexander  TI.,  as  Portugal,  Flvo  shii>s,  cunyuig  2S7 
ntnnwMi.  ^^  ^^^  accordingly  equipped,  and  on  August  10, 151V, 
Magellan  sailed  from  Seville.  Tl^^  THuitic  was  the  admiral's  ship,  but 
tlie  San  Viltoria  was  di-atin-d  for  immortality.  lie  struck  boldly  for 
the  southwest,  not  crossing  the  trough  of  the  Atlantic  as  Columboa  bail 
done,'but  passing  down  the  length  of  it,  his  aim  being  to  find  somacIcA 
or  passage  in  the  American  continent  through  whicli  he  might  sail  inio 
the  0  reat  South  Sca.  For  seventy  days  he  was  becalmed  under  the  line. 
He  then  lost  sight  of  the  north  star,  but  courageously  held  on  toward 
the  "  pole  antartike."  He  nearly  foundered  in  a  etonn,  "  which  did  wii 
abate  till  the  three  fires  called  St  Helen,  St.  KichoUw,  and  SUCIurc  ap- 
peared playing  iu  the  rigging  of  the  ships."  In  a  new  land,  to  which 
be  gave  the  name  of  Patagoni,  he  found  giants  "  of  good  corporatara* 
clad  in  skins ;  one  of  them,  a  very  pleasant  and  tractable  giant,  was  le^ 
rifled  at  his  own  visage  in  a  looking-glass.  Among  the  sailors,  shunned 
at  the  disuiQce  they  had  come,  mutiny  broke  out,  requiring  the  tuM 
unflinching  resolution  in  the  commimdcr  for  its  suppression.  In  spiw 
of  \m  watch fVilnoas,  one  ship  deserted  him  and  stole  bock  to  Spa^ 
ii«*ninni«  His  perseversnoe  and  resolution  were  at  lust  rewarded  by  lbs 
MUMDi.      discovery  of  thn  strait  natned  by  bun  Sun  Vittona  in  awx' 
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tionate  honor  of  his  ehip,  but  which,  witb  a  wortliy  Bentimont,  other 
^  lailots  ssoOQ  changed  to  "  the  Strait  of  Magellan."     On  November  28, 
B 1620,  after  a  year  and  a  quarter  of  struggling,  be  issued  forth  i[„ai,.dHp». 
■irom  its  western  portals  aud  eutered  the  Greut  South  Hva,  f^""^ 
Plodding  tears  of  joy,  as  Pigafetti,  an  eye-witne£3,  relates,  when  he  rec- 
ognized its  infiiiito  expanse — t«ara  of  etem  joy  that  it  had  pleased  God 
CO  bring  him  at  length  where  he  might  grapple  with  ita  unknown  dan- 
gers.    Admiring  its  illimitable  but  placid  surfiuw,  and  exulting  in  the 
meditatian  of  its  secret  perils  soon  to  be  tried,  he  courteously  iiujiosed 
on  it  the  name  it  is  Ibruvcr  to  bear,  "the  Pacific  Ocean."     While  baf- 
fling for  an  entry  into  it,  he  observed  with  surprise  that  in  the  month 
of  October  the  nights  are  only  four  honrs  long,  and  "considered,  in  this 
lin  navigation,  that  the  pole  anlanike  hatli  no  notable  star  like  the  pole 
anikc,  but  that  lliere  bu  two  clouds  of  little  stars  somewhat  dark  in  the 
Dnddeat,  aleo  a  cross  of  flue  clear  stars,  but  that  here  the  needle  becomes 
eo  sluggish  that  it  needs  must  be  moved  with  a  hit  of  lDAd:itonu  before 
,     it  will  rightly  point.'' 

K     And  DOW  the  great  sailor,  tiaving  burst  through  the  barrier  of  the 
BAroerican  coutineui,  steered  for  the  northwest,  atiwmpling  to  Thsr„jfc 
Biegain  the  etiuntor.     For  three  months  and  twenty  days  he  *»•«""***■ 
sailed  on  the  I'acitic,  and  never  saw  inhabited  laml.    Tie  wad  compelled 
by  femito  to  strip  oflF  the  pieces  of  skin  and  leather  wherewith  hia  rig- 
ring  was  here  and  there  bound,  to  soak  them  in  the  sea  and  then  soften 
tfaem  with  warm  water,  so  as  to  make  a  wretched  food  ;  to  eat  the  swoep- 
tngs  of  the  ship  and  other  loathsome  matter;  to  drink  water  gone  pu* 
.     irid  by  keeping;  and  yet  he  resolutely  held  on  his  course,  though  his 
fcmcn  were  dying  daily.     As  is  quaintly  observed,  ihrir  gums  grew  over 
Ktbeir  teeth,  and  so  they  could  not  eat.    IIo  climated  that  he  sailed 
Borer  tbLt  unfathomable  sea  not  less  than  12,000  milea 
~     Tn  the  wholo  history  of  human  undertakings  there  is  nothing  that  ox- 
eaeds,  if  indeed  there  i.s  any  thing  that  equals,  this  voyage  of  Magel- 
lan'a    That  of  Columbus  dwindles  away  in  comparison.    It  is  a  dis- 
plfty  of  superhuman  courage,  superhuman  perseverance — a  display  of 
resolution  not  to  be  diverted  from  its  purpose  by  any  motive  or  any 
soi&ring,  but  inflexibly  persisting  to  its  end.    Well  might  his  despair- 
ing sailors  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  entered  on  a  traekless 
waste  of  waters,  endless  before  them  and  hoiK.'Ic»s.in  a  return.     "But, 
though  the  Church  hath  evermore  from  Holy  Writ  aflGnneJ  that  the 
earth  should  he  a  wide-spread  plain  bordered  by  the  waters,  yet  be  com- 
forted himself  when  he  considered  that  in  the  eclipses  of  the  moon  the 
shadovr  caRl  of  the  earth  ia  round;  and  as  is  the  shadow,  such,  in  tike 
manner,  is  the  substance."     It  was  a  stout  heart— a  heart  of  triple  brass 
—  which  could  thus,  against  such  authori^,  extract  unyielding  Mth 
from  a  shadow. 
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Tbis  aaparalteied  reeolution  met  its  rcirard  at  Inst  MBgeUm  tetiAf 
ed  a  group  of  islutujs  nurtit  ut'  tlm  uquutur — tlic  Ladrones.  In  a.  few 
auoHii  Id  da^-8  more  ha  hucaxae  aware  that  bis  labors  had  beeo  BUoooar 
utiiim.  ful ;  he  m«t  'vitb  adventurers  from  Sumatra.  But,  tbouglt  be 
bad  tliiis  grandly  accomplUhcd  his  object,  it  vas  not  given  to  bun  to 
complcto  the  circmiiunvigatioa  of  tho  globe.  At  an  island  called  Zebu, 
or  Mutan,  he  was  killed,  cither,  as  has  been  vaitouiily  related,  in  a  mo* 
tiny  of  hiii  mca,  or — as  they  declared — in  a  conliict  with  the  Bnvagea^or 
insidioufily  by  [luison.  "The  general,"  tbcy  «aid,  "was  a  very  fanm 
man,  oud  received  bis  death-nound  in  bis  front;  nor  would  th«  aara^ 
yield  up  his  body  for  any  ranaom."  Through  treason  and  rcTengo  itil 
not  unlikely  that  be  fell,  fur  hd  wua  a  steru  man;  none  but  a  very  stem 
man  could  have  accomplished  £o  dariug  a  deed.  IlaidJy  waa  he  gooa 
wlien  hia  crow  learned  that  they  wero  actually  in  the  vicinity  oftlia 
Moluccas,  and  that  tho  object  of  their  voyiigo  was  fulfilled.  On  till 
morning  of  November  8, 1^21,  having  been  at  sea  two  years  and  thiM 
months,  as  the  Hun  was  rising  they  entered  Tidore,  the  chief  port  of  lbs 
Spice  THiuiida.  Tha  King  of  Tidoro  awore  upon  th«  Konia  aUianoe  to 
the  Kiug  of  Spain. 

I  need  not  allude  to  the  wonderful  objects — destined  soon  to  beooma 
oommon  to  voyagers  in.  the  Indian  j^rchipclago — that  greeted  th«ir 
ojcs:  elephants  in  trappings;  vanes,  and  vceecIs  of  porceliun  ;  birds  of 
Paradise,  "that  Qy  not,  but  be  blown  by  the  wind;"  exhauatleari  stoia 
of  the  coveted  spices,  nutmegs,  mace,  cloves.  And  now  ibey  prepand 
to  bring  the  newH  of  their  suceefu  ba^k  to  Spain.  KagcUan's  lieutcnaid, 
Sebastian  do  Elcano,  directed  his  course  for  the  Capo  of  Good  Ilopc^ 
again  encountering  the  most  fearful  hard.thip»  Out  of  bia  slender  cnv 
<ntciriuiuTi.  he  lost  twcnty-ono  men.  Uo  doubled  the  Cape  at  Inst;  and. 
Mth.  on  September  7, 1522,  in  the  j)ort  of  St.  Lucar,  near  Sevilk^ 
under  bis  orders,  tlie  good  ship  San  Viltoiia  cauie  safcly  to  an  ancbot 
She  bad  accompliobcd  tho  greatest  achievement  in  the  hiatory  of  tha 
human  raoc.    Sdc  had  circumnavigated  the  earth. 

Magellan  thus  lost  his  life  in  his  cnterprLse,  and  yet  he  made  an  en- 
viable exchange.  Doubly  immortal,  and  thrico  hajipy  I  for  ho  impn» 
ed  his  name  indelibly  on  the  earth  and  the  aky,  on  the  strait  that  oon- 
necta  the  two  great  oceans,  and  on  those  clouds  of  starry  worlds  aaen  in 
tbo  southern  heavens.  Qe  also  imposed  a  dcaignation  on  tlm  largHl 
St^tobild  1^^°^^  °^  *^°  snrfacc  of  tha  globe.  His  Uoalenant,  Seba»- 
iM.  tiau  do  Elcano,  received  such  honors  as  kings  can  give.    Of 

all  armorial  bearings  ever  graut<ed  for  the  accompU&hment  of  a  great 
and  daring  deed,  his  were  the  proudest  and  noblest — the  globo  of  tbt 
world  belted  with  the  in«;ription,  "  Primus  circumdcdisti  mo  I" 

If  the  cirvumnavigation  of  tho  earth  by  Magellan  did  not  lead  to  sodi 
splendid  material  rce  discovery  of  America  and  tho  doubling 


of  tlie  Cape,  its  moral  cITcctt  ^cro  far  more  important.    Co-  n->iti.  -n  un 
larnbu*  had  been  opposed  in  obtaining  iucbds  for  his  cxpedi-  ti^"™" 
lion  because  it  was  suHpei'led  to  be  of  an  irreligious  nature.     Unfor- 
tunately, thd  Cburvfa,  sutistjp'iiig  iustincts  inipn«i<e<I  Hpon  her  as  far 
back  as  the  lime  of  Constatitinc,  had  a^scrtc^d  hcrsutf  to  be  the  Soal  ar- 
bttroiB  in  all  pbilo^phioal  questions,  and  especially  in  ihie  of  tbu  ligare 
of  the  earth  had  comniitted  herRclf  against  ita  being  globalar.    Infalli- 
i^  bility  can  never  correct  iiaolf — indeed,  it  cati  never  be  wrong.    Rome 
Hbever  retracts  any  thing ;  and,  no  mnttor  what  the  consequences,  never 
^■voedcii.     It  was  thus  that  a  theological  dogma — infallibility— came  to 
l^be  mised  up  with  a  geographical  problem,  and  that  problem  liable  at 
■ny  moment  to  receive  a  decisive  solution.     So  long  as  it  rested  in  a 
apMulativc  position,  or  could  be  hedged  round  with  mysliScatioD,  tbe 
Teal  sute  of  the  case  might  be  concealed  from  all  except  the  more  intel- 
ttgent  class  of  men ;  hut  nfler  the  circumnavigation  had  actually  been 
accomplished,  and  was  known  to  cviTy  one,  there  was,  of  course,  noth- 
L  ing  more  to  be  eaid.     It  had  now  become  altogether  useless  to  bring 
■forward  the  authority  of  Laclantius,  of  St.  Augustine,  or  of  other  fo- 
BtheiB,  that  the  globular  form  is  impious  and  heretical.    Henceforth  the 
Hnst  was  strong  enough  to  overpower  all  authority,  an  exercise  of  which 
could  have  no  other  result  than  to  injure  itself.    It  remained  only  to 
permit  the  disputa  to  pass  into  oblivion ;  but  even  this  could  not  occur 
without  those  who  were  observant  being  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
physical  science  was  beginning  to  display  a  fearful  advantage  over  Pa- 
tristictsm,  and  presenting  unmistakable  tokens  that  ers  long  she  would 
m     destroy  her  ancient  antagonial. 

K  In  the  midst  of  these  immortal  works  it  is  hardly  worth  speaking  of 
^ttinor  things.  Two  centuries  had  wrought  a  mighty  change  in  the  ge- 
ographical ideas  of  Wi«tern  Europe.  The  trnvels  of  Marco  iiiB«»eym«w 
PV<Ao,  about  A.D.  1296,  had  first  given  some  glimmering  of  "^w**^ 
the  remote  Kast,  the  interest  in  which  was  doublkes  enhanced  by  the  ip- 
mption  of  the  Moguls.  Sir  John  Mandevillo  had  spent  many  years  in 
ibe  interior  of  Asia  before  the  middle  of  the  next  century.  Ccnti  bad 
traveled  in  Persia  and  India  between  I4I9  and  1444.  Cadamosto,  a 
Venetian,  in  1465  bad  explored  the  west  coaRt  of  Africa.  Sebastian 
Cabot  had  rediscovered  Newfoundland,  and,  persisting  in  the  attempt  to 
find  ti  northwest  passage  to  China,  had  forced  his  way  into  the  ico  to 
6T"  30^  N.  By  1525  the  American  cocLit-line  had  been  determined  from 
Term  del  Fuego  to  Labrador.  New  Guinea  and  part  of  Australia  had 
been  discovered.  The  fleet  of  Cahral,  attempting  to  double  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hopo  in  1500,  was  driven  to  Brazil.  A  ship  was  sent  back  to 
Poitagal  with  the  news.  lienco,  had  not  Columbus  sailed  when  he  did, 
tbe  disoovery  of  America  eould  not  have  been  long  pofitjxtnod.  Dalbon 
fsv  the  Oreat  South  Sea  September  25th,  1513.     Widing  up  to  his 
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knees  in  the  water,  with  his  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  Spanish  flag  io 
the  other,  he  claimed  that  vast  ocaxn  fur  Castile.  Nothing  could  now 
prevent  the  geography  of  the  world  from,  being  completed. 

I  can  not  close  these  descriptions  of  inaritinie  odveuturo  withont  o1>- 
aerriiig  that  they  are  given  from  the  European  point  of  view.  The 
Fanidpaiioa  of  Western  DUtioim  huvc  comphiccDtly  supposed  that  «ba& 
uuwimBta.  ever  was  uuknowu  to  them  was  thercfurc  ultogctlicr  uu> 
known.  TVo  have  seen  that  the  Arabs  were  jjracliailly  and  purfuctly 
£amiliar  with  Iho  fact  that  Africa  might  be  circumnuvigated;  tbo  £ut 
Indian  geography  was  thoroughly  undei^tood  by  tlio  Buddhist  priest 
hood,  who  had,  on  an  extensive  scale,  carried  forward  their  propcigBS* 
dism  for  twenty-five  hundnid  years  in  those  regions.  But  doubtiem 
the  most  perfect  geogmpbicul  knowledge  existed  among  the  Jews,  tbow 
ooemopolitc  traders  who  conducted  mercantile  tmn^^nctioDs  frora  Um 
Azores  to  tlie  interior  uf  China,  from  the  Baltic  lo  tlie  coast  of  U< 
biqne.  It  was  actually  through  them  that  the  existence  of  the  Capa 
Good  Hope  was  Qist  made  known  in  Euro^ie.  Five  hundred  yean  be- 
fore Columbus,  the  Scandinavian  adventurers  Imd  di^ovcrcd  America 
but  so  low  was  the  state  of  intelligence  in  Kurope  that  the  very  ntcm- 
ory  of  theae  voyages  had  been  altogether  lost  The  circonuiavigatioii 
of  the  earth  is,  however,  stiictly  the  ochievemeat  of  the  West  J  btn 
been  ted  to  make  the  remarks  in  this  paragraph,  since  they  apply  igaiii 
on  another  occaeion — the  introduction  of  what  is  called  the  Bocooiu 
philosophy,  the  principles  of  which  were  rot  only  undereiood,  but  car* 
lied  into  practice  in  the  East  eighteen  hundred  yeans  bofore  Bacon  wai 
bora. 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  that  I  should  offer  any  excoee  for  devotiag  a 
few  pages  to  a  digression  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  ^[exieo  and  Peru. 
Few  things  iUustrato  more  strikingly  the  doctiiuc  which  it  is  the  object 
of  this  book  to  teach. 

The  social  condition  of  iVmerica  at  its  discovery  demonstrates  that 
FMiKM  uf  m«ii  (similar  ideu-i  and  luniiliir  uiaigeH  make  tlieir  oppeani^^fl 
iba''ii^Hb'tta  BiiDiiumeoutily  in  the  progress  of  civilization  of  dtilfari^^l 
'"'■  countries,  showing  how  httle  they  depend  on  accident^  bow 

closely  they  arc  connected  with  the  organization,  and,  therefore,  with  the 
necessities  of  man.  From  important  ideas  and  great  institutions  down 
to  the  most  trilling  incidents  of  domestic  life,  so  striking  is  tbo  ponliel 
between  the  American  aborigines  and  Europeans  that  with  difficulty  do 
we  divest  oureclves  of  tlie  impression  that  there  must  have  been  some 
interoommunicatioD.  Each  was,  however,  pursuing  an  isolated  and 
spontaneous  progress;  and  yet  how  closuly  dous  the  picture  of  life  in 
MniceMUDc  the  Now  WoHd  answcr  to  that  in  the  Old.  The  monaroh 
aua,i  >7>uin.  ^^  Mexico  lived  in  barbaric  pomp,  woro  a  golden  crown  ro; 
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rplftndent  Tcith  gems;  was  aided  iu  liis  duties  by  a  privy  council;  ibe 
great  lords  held  ibeir  lands  of  hioi  by  the  obligation  of  military  service. 
In  him  icsided  the  legislative  power,  yet  he  was  subject  to  the  laws  of 
Ihc  realm.  The  judgca  held  tlioir  oflicjc  independently  of  him,  and  werd 
not  liable  to  removal  by  bim.  The  laws  were  rcduocd  to  writing, 
which,  though  only  a  Bystem  of  hieroglyphics,  nerved  its  purpose  so 
well  that  the  Spaniards  vere  obliged  to  admit  its  validity  in  their 
oourls,  and  to  found  a  professoiship  for  perpetuating  n  kiiuwlcdgt;  of  it. 
Marriage  was  regarded  as  an  importout  social  engugcment.  Divorcea 
were  granted  widi  difficulty.  Slavery  was  recognized  in  the  case  of 
pnaODors  of  war,  debtoni,  and  criminals,  but  no  man  could  be  bom  a 
alare  in  Mexico.  No  disiincUon  of  castes  was  permitted.  Tbo  govero* 
xoeat  mandates  and  public  intelligence  were  transmitted  by  a  weI1-or- 
ganiaod  postal  service  of  couriers  able  to  make  two  hundred  miles  a 
day.  The  profession  of  arms  was  tho  recognized  avocation  of  the  no- 
bility, the  military  establishments,  whether  in,  active  service  in  the  field, 
or  as  garriaons  in  large  towns,  lieing  supported  by  taxation  on  produce 
or  nuinufactures.  The  armies  were  divided  into  corps  of  lO,000,  and 
these  again  into  n^iments  of  400.  Standards  and  banners  were  used; 
tlie  troops  e:£ocutcd  their  ovolutions  to  military  music,  and  were  pro* 
Tided  with  hospitals,  army  surgeons,  and  a  medical  staff.  In  the  ba- 
nmo  hives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Amenco,  tho  bees  were  marshaled  in 
the  same  way,  and  were  instinctively  building  their  combs  alike. 

The  religious  stole  is  a  rcfiectioa  of  that  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Their 
worship  was  an  imposing  ceremonial.  The  common  peo*  Te*raticinn.pit'«i* 
plo  bad  a  mythology  of  many  gods,  but  the  higher  classes  t>i«.' 
were  strictly  Unitarian,  acknowledging  one  almighty,  invifiible  Creator. 
Of  the  popular  doitii.'s,  tho  god  of  war  was  tho  chief,  lie  was  born  of  a 
TJi^in,  and  conceived  by  immaculate  conception  of  a  ball  of  bright-col- 
onxl  feathers  floating  on  the  air.  The  priests  adminiBtered  a  rite  of 
bapUam  to  infimts  for  the  purpose  of  washing  away  their  sins,  and 
taught  that  there  are  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  life  to  come — a  pa^ 
adise  for  tbo  good,  a  bclL  of  darkness  for  the  wicked.  Tbo  hiemrehy 
desoended  by  duo  dcgrt'cs  from  the  chief  priests,  who  were  almost  eqnal 
to  the  sovereign  in  authority,  down  to  the  humble  ecclcsifistical  scrrl- 
tora.'  Marriage  was  permitted  to  the  clergy.  They  had  mon.i.stic  insli* 
tutions,  the  inmates  praying  thrice  a  day  and  once  at  night.  O'liry  [tqc- 
tioed  ablutions,  vigils,  penance  by  flogellatioa  or  pricking  with  aloe 
thorns.  They  compelled  the  people  to  auricular  confession,  rpquire4  of 
them  penance,  gave  absulutton.  Their  ecclesiastical  system  had  reached 
a  strcngiU  which  was  never  attaiued  in  Euro|>e,  since  absolution  by  the 
priest  for  civil  offenses  was  an  acquittal  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  It  was 
tbo  received  doctrine  that  men  do  not  sin  of  their  own  free  will,  but  be- 
caiuo  they  are  impelled  thereto  by  planetary  iollacQoes.    With  scdu- 
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kma  seal,  the  cleigj  engrossed  tlio  dat3r  of  pnblic  edacatioii,  th^traby 
itoiiMMT  ^c^ping  society  in  iheir  gnwp.  Their  writing  was  on  ootton 
MBdKka.  ^^^|j  pf  skins,  or  on  pajiyrua  made  of  the  aloe.  At  the  con* 
quest  immcnsti  coUcctions  of  liiia  kind  of  liteiatuic  were  jn  tsxixlenoE^ 
but  the  JiTut  ArdibisLup  of  Mexico  burnt,  us  Jiaa  affirmed,  a  moontaui 
of  sucb  uiauuscripta  lu  the  nuirket-pUce,  stigmatizing  them  as  magio 
BOoUs.  About  the  eamc  time,  and  under  similar  drcamstanoes,  Cwdi- 
ftal  Ximenee  burnt  a  vast  nuinb«r  of  Arabic  manuscripts  in  Granada. 

Tlie  condition  of  astronomy  in  Mexico  is  illustrated  as  it  is  in  Egypt 
iMTtaioEMoftitiM^  by  the  calcudar.  The  year  vas  of  eighteen  mootha,  each 
jM^  '  month  of  tircnty  daya,  6ve  complemeDtaiy  ones  betog  «dd> 

ed  to  inako  np  tlic  tbreo  hundred  and  sixty-five.  •  The  month  had  fi>ur 
Tccks,  the  week  five  days;  the  last  day,  instead  of  being  for  Teligioui 
purposes,  was  mnrket-dny.  To  provide  for  the  sis:  additional  boms  of 
the  year,  tliey  intercalatfid  twelve  and  a  half  days  eveiy  fiftj-'tteo  yean. 
At  tlic  conqucftt  the  Mexican  calendar  was  in  a  better  condition  ihao 
the  Spaniab.  As  in  ttomc  other  countritx,  the  clergy  hud  for  cccleaiiB> 
ticol  purposes  a  lunar  division  of  time.  The  day  had  sixteen  boun, 
comincncing  at  sunrise.  They  bad  Hun-dials  for  determining  the  hottr, 
and  also  instruments  for  the  solstices  and  equinoxes.  They  had  asoer- 
tained  the  globular  form  of  the  earth  and  the  obliquity  of  the  eclipiJt 
The  cloee  of  the  fifly-acoond  year  was  celebrated  with  grand  Tcli^jioaa 
ceremonials ;  all  the  fires  were  suffered  to  go  out,  and  new  ones  kindled 
w«i«ufc,  by  the  friction  of  sticks.  .Their  agricuUure  was  superior  to 
■tu,it>d*  that  of  Europe;  tliere  was  nothing  in  the  Old  World  to  ewa- 
pare  with  the  menageries  and  botanical  gardens  of  Huaxtepeo,  Cbnpul- 
tcpcc,  Islapaliiprin,  and  Tezcoco.  They  practiced  with  no  iuconaideit' 
bie  skill  the  more  delicate  mechanical  arts,  such  as  those  of  the  jewder 
and  cnameler.  From  the  aloe  Ibey  obtained  pins  and  ocalles,  thitad, 
cold,  paper,  food,  and  an  iDtoxieatin^  drink.  Tbey  made  caitbcn-watcv 
knew  how  to  Lnequcr  wood,  cmpluyed  cocbincal  as  asearlei  dye.  Tfacy 
were  skillful  weavers  of  fltie  cloth,  and  excelled  in  the  production  flif 
feather-work,  their  gorgeous  hummiug-birdsfumisUiug  material  for  thai 
pttrpose.  In  metallurgy  they  were  behind  the  Old  World,  not  harfag 
the  use  of  iron;  but,  as  the  Old  World  had  fonncrly  done,  they  Oft- 
ployed  bronze  in  its  stead,  Tbey  knew  how  to  move  immenee  mat- 
es of  rock ;  their  great  calendar  .stone,  of  porphyry,  weighed  more  ihaa 
fifty  tons,  and  was  brought  a  distanoe  of  many  miles.  Tbcir  trade  WM 
carried  on,  not  in  shops,  but  by  markets  or  fairs  held  on  the  fifUi  day. 
They  employed  a  currency  of  gold  dust^  pieces  of  tin,  and  bags  of  cacaa 
In  their  domestic  economy,  though  polygamy  was  permitted,  it  was  in 
pmclioc  oontined  to  tlic  wealtliy.  The  women  did  not  work  abroad, 
irat  occupied  themselves  in  spinning,  ombroideriog,  feather- work,  music. 
Ablution  was  naoTted  to  both  bcf«>re  and  after  meals;  perftimes  vera 
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at  the  toilet.     TKc  Mcxlcana  gavo  to  Europe  tobocoo,  iniaff,  the 
irkey,  chocolate,  cochineal.     Lite  ug,  they  hud  in  their  un-  i,„„,jaiu„ 
terLainmcnts  solid  dishea,with  suitable  condiments,  gravies,  '"a'wi*'*^ 
6300:8,  and  dusscrts  of  pastrica,  cunfi;ctian5,  fruits,  both  fresh  nnd  pre- 
AjTved.    They  hod  choSng-difihes  of  silver  or  gold.    Like  uf,  they  knew 
the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks;  like  us,  they  not  unfrequcntty  took  them 
^Jt>  excesn;  tike  us,  they  hcigbtenud  their  festivities  with  danoing  and 
^BDUHic    They  ha<l  thealricjU  and  pantomimic  sbowrs.    At  Tezcuco  there 
Hiras  a  council  of  music,  which,  moreover,  exercised  a  censorship  on  phil- 
^OBOpbicol  works,  aa  those  of  aaironomy  and  history.    In  that  city  ^orlJi 
AmcricaD  civilization  i«achcd  its  height.    Tlic  king's  palace  was  a  won- 
derful work  of  art    It  waa  said  that  200,000  men  were  employed  in  its 
construction.     Its  harem  was  adorned  with  magnificent  tapestries  of 
iemther-work ;  in  its  garden  were  fountains,  cascades,  baths,  Htatucs,  aia- 
battunit,  codar  groves,  forests,  and  a  wildcmcsi  of  (lowenL     In  conspicu- 
ous retirement  in  one  part  of  tlic  city  wiis  a  temple,  with  a  dome  of  pol- 
kbed  black  marble,  studded  with  stars  of  gold,  in  imitation  of  the  sky. 
It  vas  dedicated  to  the  omnipotent,  inviRililt;  G^kI.    In  this  no  sacriSces 
were  offered,  but  only  sweel-scuiited  flowers  arid  guins.    The  tt^.„  ^^rtiM. 
prevailing  religious  feeling  is  expressed  by  the  sentiments  of  J^mJ^J  JJ^. 
H  one  of  the  kings,  many  of  whom  had  prided  themselves  in  "^"^ 
W  tb«ir  poetical  ekill :  "  Let  us,"  he  eays,  "  aspire  to  that  heaven  wbera  all 
is  eternal,  and  where  corruption  never  comes.'*    Be  tanght  bis  children 
Dot  to  confide  in  idols,  but  only  to  conform  to  the  outward  woiehip  of 
them  ill  deference  to  public  opinion. 
^     To  the  preceding  duscription  of  the  social  ctmdition  of  Mexico  I  shall 
ndd  a  similar  brief  account  of  that  of  Peru,  for  tho  conchi-  p,.n,  ani^oowa 
eions  to  bo  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  the  spoqlaueous  '»*'**'™- 
H|)roocss  of  civilization  in  these  two  countries  with  the  process  in  £)a- 
^lopo  is  of  importance  to  the  attainment  of  a  just  idea  of  the  develop- 
Dent  of  mankind.     Tho  most  competent  authorities  declare  that  tlie 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians  rrcre  ignorant  of  each  other's  existence. 

In  one  particular  especially  is  the  position  of  Peru  interesting.  It 
presents  an  analogy  to  Upper  Egypt,  that  cradle  of  the  civ-  ,„  omsmphi^ 
ilizatioii  of  the  Old  "World,  in  this,  that  its  sandy  coast  is  a  )—"-""-■ 
niidess  district  This  sandy -coast  region  is  about  sixty  miles  in  width, 
hemmed  in  on  the  east  by  grand  mountain  ranges,  which  dimitiisb  in 
axe  on  approaching  tho  Isthmus  of  Panama,  tho  entire  length  of  the  IV 
nriaQ  empire  ha\'ing  been  nearly  2400  miles,  it  reached  from  tho  north 
of  the  cqnator  to  what  h  now  known  as  Chili.  Ip  brcydth  it  vnrird  at 
ditferent  points.  The  enHt  wind,  which  has  enwte-d  the  Atlnntie,  apd  is 
then-fore  chnrged  with  humidity,  being  forced  by  the  devalion  of  tlio 
South  American  oontinent,  and  especially  by  tbo  range  of  the  Andes, 
tipwud,  ia  compelled  to  smrendoT  moet  of  its  moisture,  which  finds  ita 
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vray  bock  to  the  Atlantic  in  those  prodigious  rivere  thatmake  the  coun- 
try cast  of  the  Andes  the  bcAt  watered  region  of  tho  world ;  but  aa  eoon 
Awwimwnm-  A3  that  wiQd  hus  CKHsed  the  mountaiD  ridge  and  deaccndt 
MruinQmrt.  on  the  western  slope,  it  becomes  a  dry  and  rainless  wiod^ 
and  hence  the  district  intervemiig  to  the  Pacific  has  but  few  iDBigmS- 
cant  streams.  The  aides  of  this  grcut  mountain  range  might  seem  aho- 
tt>>T<«o«'  g^t^ci*  iinadapted  to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  but  the  state 
Kitauiiui*.  of  i»cruvian  civilization  is  at  once  demonstrated  when  it  is  wad 
that  these  raountain  slopes  had  become  a  garden,  iinmonae  terraces  bn- 
iug  been  constructed  wherever  required,  and  irrigauou  on  a  giaoder 
Boale  than  that  of  Egypt  earned  on  by  gigantic  canals  and  aqaedoela. 
Advantage  was  kikeii  of  the  diffcrcDt  mcaxi  minual  tcmpcratnivs  at  dif> 
fcrcnt  altitudes  to  pursue  the  cultivation  of  varioas  product^  for  diflOT> 
enoe  in  height  topographically  answers  to  difference  in  latitude  geo- 
graphically, and  thus,  in  a  narrow  space,  the  Peruviana  had  cverf  fa- 
riety  of  temperature,  from  that  corresponding  to  the  hottest  portion 
of  Soatbem  Kurope  to  that  of  Lapland.  In  the  mountains  of  Pcm^ 
as  has  Ijccn  graphically  said,  man  sees  '* all  the  stats  of  tho  heavens  and 
all  the  families  of  plants."  On  plateaus  at  a  great  elevation  above  the 
sen  there  were  villages  and  even  cities.  Thus  the  plain  upon  wbi<i 
Quito  stands,  under  the  equator,  is  neariy  ten  thousand  feet  high.  So 
great  was  tbclr  industry  that  the  Peruvians  had  gardens  and  orchanb 
above  the  clouds,  nud  on  ranges  still  higher  ilocks  of  lamas,  in  rc^oas 
bonlcriug  on  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow. 

Through  tbs  entire  IciiglU  of  the  empire  two  f^rcat  military  roada 
luroinuii  wcro  built,  one  on  tho  plateau,  the  other  on  the  shore.  Tlse 
Hi."  ''^'  former,  for  nearly  2000  miles,  crossed  sierras  covered  with 
snow,  was  thrown  ^vcr  ravines,  or  went  through  tunnels  in  the  rocks; 
it  scaled  the  more  difficult  precipices  by  means  of  stairways.  Where 
it  was  possible,  it  was  carried  over  the  moimtoin  clefts  by  fdling  then 
with  masonry,  or,  where  that  could  not  be  done,  suspension  bri'^ts 
wure  used,  the  cables  being  made  of  osiers  or  roafniey  fibr(«.  Some  of 
these  cables  arc  said  to  have  been  as  thick  as  a  niaii,  and  two  humlred 
feet  long.  Where  such  bridges  could  not  be  thrown  across,  and  a  stieata 
flowed  in  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  valley,  tbo  passage  was  made  Iff 
ferry-boats  or  raft*.  As  to  the  road  itself,  it  was  about  twenty  fe<A  in 
breadth,  deed  with  ilaga  covered  with  bitumen,  and  had  milo-utoneft 
Our  admimtion  at  this  splendid  engineering  is  enhanced  when  we  r^ 
member  that  it  was  aceompli-shcd  without  iron  and  gunix>w<icr,  TW 
shore  road  was  built  on  an  cmliankment,  with  a  clay  parapet  on  each 
side,  and  sbadc-trc^es.  VThere  circumstancea  called  for  it,  piles  wert 
,nrt ,  jfTotm  afied.  Kve"*  «■•«  milen  there  was  a  poet-houae.  The  pubUs 
h,^*^^.     oouriers.  o,  could  make,  if  necessary,  two  hundred 

miloa  a  da  unboldt  says  that  they  were  among  ik» 
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most  Qsefal  and  most  stupendous  over  executed  by  the  hand  of  man. 
The  reader  Ducd  iscarculy  bu  told  that  theru  were  no  Huch  triumphs  of 
skill  in  Spaiii.  From  the  circumstance  that  there  were  no  swiil  auimala 
w  tbo  horse  or  dromedary,  the  width  of  those  roads  was  suflicicnt,  einco 

^they  were  necessarily  used  fur  fuul  iiassage  alone. 

K  hi  Guzoo,  the  melropolis,  was  the  imperial  residence  of  the  Inca  and 
the  Temple  of  ibe  Sun.  It  contained  edifices  which  ex-  cu«ro_ti»  mii. 
cited  the  amazement  of  the  Spanish  filibuatcra  themselves  i^fy '«""'■ 
— Btreets,  squares,  bridges,  fortresses  surrounded  by  turretcd  walls,  sab- 
tBrraiHan  ^dlcrics  by  which  the  garrison  could  reach  importajit  parts 
of  the  town.  Indeed,  the  great  roads  wa  bavo  spoken  of  might  be  re- 
garded as  portions  of  an  immense  system  of  military  vorks  spread  all 
over  the  country,  and  having  their  centre  at  Ciizco. 

The  imperial  dignity  waa  hereditary,  descending  from  father  to  son. 

kAs  in  Egypt,  the  monarch  not  tinfrequently  bad  bis  sisters  tm  iD«-iti. 
for  irivta.  Ilis  uiadera  consisted  of  a  acaiiot  tasseled  fringe  pi"' 
round  Uis  brow,  adorned  with  two  feaihera.  He  wore  e&r'rings  of  great 
weight.  His  dress  of  lama-wool  waa  dyed  scarlet,  inwoven  with  gold 
and  Htudded  with  genu.  Whoever  approached  bim  boro  a.  light  bui^ 
den  on  the  shoulder  as  a  badge  of  servitude,  and  was  barefoot.  Tlic 
Inea  was  not  only  tbo  representative  of  the  ttmporal,  but  also  of  the 
jpiritual  pover.  He  was  more  than  supreme  poniiil',  for  he  was  a  dc* 
■nendant  of  the  Sun,  the  god  of  ttie  nation.  He  made  laws,  imposed 
taiea,  raiaed  armies,  appointed  or  removed  judges  at  his  pleasure.  He 
traveled  in  a  sedan  ornamented  with  gold  and  emeralds ;  the  roads  were 
swept  before  him,  strewn  with  flowers,  and  perfumed.  His  Ttumiiian- 
palaoe  at  Yucay  wiw  described  by  the  Spaniards  as  a  fairy  •'i»'~^ 
acene.     It  was  Ulted  with  works  of  Indinn  art;  images  of  animals  and 

■  plants  decorated  the  niches'  of  its  walls ;  it  had  an  endless  labyrinth  of 

■  gorgeous  chambers,  and  here  and  there  shady  crypta  for  quiet  retirtf 
HmeoL    Its  baths  were  great  golden  bowls.    It  was  imbosomcd  in  arti- 
ficial forests.    The  imperial  ladies  and  concubines  spent  their  time  in 
beaQtifUlIy  furnished  chambers,  or  in  gardens,  with  cascades  and  fount- 
ains, grottoes  and  bowers.    It  waa  in  what  few  countries  caa  boast  of, 

■  a  temporatc  region  in  the  torrid  zone. 

The  Peruvian  religion  ostensibly  consl'^ted  of  a  worship  of  tbo  Sun, 
but  the  higher  clasaea  had  already  becomo  emancipated  from  k./o^xo  <.!  pwt.. 
flach  a  material  association,  and  reoognized  the  existence  of  ud  tMBMiu. 
one  almighty,  invisiblo  God.  They  expected  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  and  the  continuance  of  the  soul  in  a  future  life.  It  was  their  be- 
lief that  in  the  world  to  come  our  occupations  will  resemble  those  we 
bavo  followed  here.  Like  the  Egyptians,  who  had  arrived  at  similar 
ideas,  tbc  Pemvians  practiced  embalming,  the  mummies  of  their  Incns 
being  placed  in  the  Templo  of  the  Sun  at  Cuzoo,  the  kings  on  tlio  right, 
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ibe  qaeenfl  on  the  left,  clad  in  their  robes  of  state,  and  with  tfa^  baodi 
crossed  on  their  bosoniR,  seated  in  golden  chairs,  waiting  for  the  dajr 
when  the  soul  will  return  to  reanimate  the  bodj.  Tbo  mummies  cf 
diatingnished  personages  were  baried  in  a  sitting  poetare  under  tuiuith 
of  eartb.  To  the  Sapreme  Being  but  one  t«nipte  was  dedicated.  It  vm 
in  a  sacred  volley  to  which  pilgrimages  weru  made.  In  the  PeruviAn 
mythology,  heaven  was  above  the  sky,  hell  in  the  interior  of  the  rarth— 
it  was  the  realm  of  an  evil  spirit  colled  Cupay.  The  general  rcacHh 
bianco  of  these  to  Egyptian  doctrines  may  forcibly  impieaa  upon  ua  ibu 
tbcy  arc  ideas  with  which  the  human  mind  rtoGessarily  ocoapica  itself  in 
its  prooGss  of  intellectual  development  As  in  all  other  countries,  ths 
educated  classes  were  grrady  in  advance  of  the  common  people,  who 
were  only  juat  emerging  from  fciichiiun,  and  engrossed  in  the  foUics  of 
idolatry  and  man-worabip.  Kevertbclcss,  the  government  found  H  es- 
pedieat  to  oountenanco  the  vulgar  delusion ;  indeed,  the  poUtioal  systen 
was  actually  founded  upon  iL  But  the  Peruvians  were  in  odraifte  of 
the  Europeans  in  thU  respect,  that  they  practioed  no  persecntions  upon 
those  who  had  become  mentally  emancipated.  Besides  the  sun,  tlie  to* 
ible  god,  other  celestial  hotlica  wrro  worshipcil  in  a  Bul>ordinate  waff. 
U  was  supposed  ibat  there  were  spirits  in  the  wind,  lightning,  thnnder; 
genii  in  the  mountains,  rivers,  springs,  and  grottoes.  In  the  great  Toa- 
plo  of  the  Sun  at  Cuxco  an  imago  of  that  deity  was  placed  so  as  to  re- 
ceive the  rays  of  the  luminary  at  his  rising;  a  like  artifice  had  beta 
pntcticcd  in  the  Sctnpion  at  Alexandria.  There  vas  nlno  a  eatianary 
dedicated  to  the  Suu  in  the  island  of  Titicnca,  and,  it  is  Kai<l,  between 
three  and  four  hundred  temples  of  a  subordinate  kind  in  Cnzco,  To  tbe 
great  temple  were  attached  not  loss  than  four  thousand  priests  a.ni  flf 
teen  hundred  vestal  virgins,  the  latter  being  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
tbe  sacred  &re,  and  from  them  the  most  beautiful  were  chosen  to  pas 
into  tbe  Inca's  seraglio.  The  popuhir  faith  had  a  ritual  and  a  spleadltl 
Ceiemonial,  Uio  great  national  festival  being  at  the  cummer  solstioe. 
The  rny8  of  the  sun  were  then  colloeted  by  a  concave  mirror,  and  fin 
Kindled  tliereby,  or  by  the  frietion  of  wooil. 

As  to  their  social  system,  polygamy  was  permitted,  but  pmcticnily  it 
BMifti  mum-  was  conGned  to  the  higher  cinsaes.  Social  sutiordinatioB 
PMpta.  "  was  tboroLiglily  understood.  The  Inca  Tupac  Y'upantjui 
Mys,  "Kaowlcdgc  was  never  intended  for  the  people,  but  only  for  thoee 
of  geooroufl  blood."  The  nobility  were  of  two  orders,  the  polygamic  de- 
scendants of  tbe  Incas,  who  were  the  main  Riipport  of  the  state,  and  the 
adopted  nobles  of  nations  that  had  been  conquered.  As  to  the  people, 
nowhere  else  in  the  wholo  world  was  auch  an  extraordinary  jxjHcj  of 
supervision  practiced.  They  were  dividend  into  groups  of  t^n,  fifty,  one 
hundred,  five  bundred,  one  tbousand,  ten  thousand,  and  over  the  last  ao 
Inea  noble  was  placed.^_Th|gg  *    '  s  system  a  rigid  oentrallntion  ins 
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iBBored,  the  Inca  being  the  pirot  upon  which  &11  the  national  afiairs 
tamed.  It  was  an  absululism  worthy  of  the  fldmirdtioii  of  many  exist- 
ing Eurojwan  natioiia.  The  enliro  territory  was  divided  into  iHujoiMUon 
ihice  parts ;  one  belonged  to  llie  Sun,  one  to  ilic  Inca,  one  to  "'  '*'*** 
the  poople.  As  a  matter  of  form,  tho  subdivision  was  annually  nmde; 
iu  practice,  however,  as  perhaps  most  always  be  the  reaull  of  euuU  agm- 
nanism,  the  ailotmonis  vcrc  continually  renewed.  All  the  land  waa 
cultivated  bj  the  people,  and  in  the  following  order:  first,  tbat  of  iha 
I  Sun,  then  tliat  of  the  destitute  and  infinn,  then  tbat  of  tbe  people,  and, 
laitly,  that  of  the  Inca.  The  Sun  and  the  Inca  owned  nil  tho  sheep, 
which  were  shirarcd,  and  their  wool  distributt-d  to  the  pwjjlc,  or  cotton 
fornisbcd  in  its  stead.  The  Inca's  officers  saw  that  it  was  oil  voven, 
and  tbat  no  one  was  idle.  An  annual  aurvey  of  the  counlry,  its  form- 
ing and  mineral  products,  vas  made,  tho  inventory  being  Iransniitted  to 
tbe  government.  A  register  was  kept  of  birthssod  deaths;  periodical- 
ly a  general  census  was  taken.  The  Inca,  at  once  emperor  and  pope, 
vras  enabled,  in  that  double  capacity,  to  exert  il  rigorous  patriarchal  rule 
OTBT  bis  people,  wbo  wore  treated  like  mere  cbildrea — not  suffered  to  bo 
Oppressed,  but  compelled  to  be  occupied;  for,  with  a  worldly  wisdom 
which  no  other  nation  presenta,  labor  wan  here  acknowledged  not  only 
as  ft  means,  but  also  as  an  cud.  In  Peru  a  man  could  nut  improve  hw 
sooutl  atate;  by  these  refinementa  of  legislation  he  was  brought  into  an 
absolutely  stationary  condition.  He  could  neither  bucomc  richer  nor 
poorer ;  but  it  was  the  boost  of  tbe  system  that  every  one  lived  osempt 
from  social  suffering — that  all  enjoyed  compctcnoe. 

Tbe  army  consisted  of  200,000  men.  Their  weapons  were  bowa, 
lances,  slings,  battle-a^tea,  swords;  their  mcnna  of  defense,  MHUiMyrrrtMo: 
sliieldfl,  bucklers,  helmets,  and  coats  of  quilted  cotton.  EacU  ^"^''  f™"^* 
rcfpmont  had  its  own  banner,  but  tho  imperial  standard,  the  DAtiotniL 
emblem,  vra.^  a  rainbow,  the  oflspring  of  the  Sun.  The  swords  and  many 
of  the  dom<Bitie  implements  were  of  bronze;  tlie  arrows  were  tipped' 
with  quartz  or  bone,  or  points  of  gold  and  silver.  A  strict  diHcipline 
was  maintained  on  marching,  gmnnrics  and  depots  being  cstabli.thed  at 
euilAble  distances  on  the  roada.  With  a  policy  inflexibly  perei»U»l  in, 
tho  gods  of  conquered  countries  were  transported  to  Cuzco,  and  the 
Tuqaiahod  compelled  to  worebip  tho  Sun;  their  children  were  obliged 
to  learn  tbe  Peruvian  language,  the  government  providing  them  tejich- 
era  for  tbat  purpose.  As  an  incitement,  thia  knowledge  was  absolutely 
reqairtMl  as  a  condition  for  public  office.  To  amalgamate  the  conquered 
diirtricta  thoroughly,  their  inhabitants  wore  taken  aw&y  by  ten  thousand, 
tnmaported  to  distant  parts  of  tho  empire,  not,  as  in  tho  Old  "World,  to 
be  worked  to  death  as  slaves,  but  to  be  made  into  Pcru'vians;  an  equal 
number  of  natives  were  sent  in  tbeir  stead,  to  whom,  as  a  reoompeDae 
for  their  disloculiou,  cxtraordinaiy  privileges  were  given.    Il  was  an 
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iinmumoriAl  policy  ortb«  empire  to  maiDtain  a  profound  trabqailli^  in 
the  interior  and  porpotual  war  on  the  frontiers. 

Tbe  ]ihilosophicRl  advancement  of  the  PeruviKiis  was  mQch  retarded 
p»ni»un  men*,  bv  thcir  imperfect  method  of  ■writing — a  method  greadj  in- 
f^  "^"^  fcricr  to  that  of  Egypt.  A  cord  of  colored  tlirt-ads,  called 
quipua,  yraa  only  iudificrently  suited  to  the  purposes  of  enumciatmi, 
and  by  no  means  equal  to  bioroglyphica  aa  a  nacthod  of  expressing  geo- 
oral  fkcls.  But  it  was  their  only  system.  NoCirithstandiog  this  dnv 
back,  they  had  a  literature  consisting  of  poetry,  dramatic  coroposil 
and  the  like.  Their  scicnti^c  attainments  were  inferior  to  the  Hi 
Their  year  was  divided  into  months,  their  months  into  weeks, 
had  gnomoaa  to  indicate  the  soUticcs.  One,  in.  the  form  of  an  ol 
in  the  center  of  a  circle,  on  which  was  marketl  an  east  and  west  tilH^' 
dioat«d  the  equinox.  These  gnomonH  were  dtstruyed  by  the  SpaoJai^ 
in  the  belief  that  they  were  for  idolatrous  purposes,  for  on  the  uatiooal 
fcativaJB  it  was  customary  to  decorate  them  with  leaves  and  ilowerai 
the  national  religion  consisted  in  the  worship  of  tho  Sun,  it  was  not 
out  reason  thnt  Quito  was  regarded  ns  a  holy  place,  from  its  poritko 
upon  the  cqimtor. 

In  their  extntordinary  provimnnR  for  agriculture,  the  national  punok, 

tatatt  the  skill  of  the  Fcntviaii»  is  wlU  bu-u.  A  rapid  elevation  fron 
the  MA'levcl  to  the  heighu  of  the  mountains  gave  them,  in  • 
small  compass,  every  variety  of  climate,  and  they  availed  tbeinaclvat  of 
it.  They  terraced  the  mountain  sidL'K,  filling  the  terraccH  with  liob  rarth. 
They  excavated  pits  in  the  sand,  surrounded  them  with  adobe  waU% 
and  filled  them  with  manured  soil.  On  tho  low  level  they  cnltivsMd 
bananas  and  casaara;  on  the  terraces  above,  maize  and  qoinoa;  BtiQ 
higher,  tobacco;  and  above  that,  the  pot:tto.  Frum  a  comparatiTefy 
limited  surface,  they  raised  great  crops  by  judiciously  using  manura, 
employing  for  that  purpose  li?b,  nnd  especially  guano.  Their  cxamplv 
has  led  to  the  use  of  the  latter  subKtance  for  a  like  purpose  in  our  owd 
times  in  Europe.  The  whole  civilixctl  world  has  followed  tbeni  in  tha 
onltivation  of  tho  potato.  The  Peruvian  bark  is  one  of  tho  most  inval- 
vable  remedies.  Large  tracts  of  North  America  would  be  almost  uiUB- 
habitable  without  the  use  of  its  active  alkaloid  quinine,  which  actually, 
in  no  insignificant  manner,  reduces  the  peroentage  mortality  througboM 
the  United  iSiates. 

Indispensably  necessary  lo  their  agricultural  system  were  their  great 
water-works.  In  Spain  there  was  nothing  worthy  of  being  compared 
Th«tMMM|iM.  with  them.  The  aqueduct  of  Condesuva  was  nearly  600 
nrt.  mnes  Jong.     Its  engineers  nnd  ovcroomo  dimculues  to  a 

manner  thnt  might  well  strike  modem  times  with  admiration.  Its, wa- 
ter wns  distributed  as  prescribed  by  law ;  there  were  oilioen  to  aoe  10 
its  proper  use.    From  these  great  waterworks  and  &om  their  loads  it 
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Ay  be  judged  that  tlio  architectural  skill  of  the  Peruvians  was  fnr  from 
'inaignifi*auit,  They  coiwtructtrd  edifices  of  porpliYry,  granite,  brick; 
but  their  bmldiiig»  were  Ibr  the  most  pArt  low,  aad  euitAblc  to  an  cartb- 
qnaJie  country'. 

1  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  domestic  hiBtory  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  because  it  is  intimately  connected  with  one  of  the  philosophical 
principIcM  which  it  is  the  ohiLtt  of  ilii*  book  lo  teach,  viz.,  n.*  m«»<<rhu- 
that  huiaoQ  progress  Ukcs  jilaoe  uitder  an  unvarying  law,  >iinr>)>>ei>ma. 
ud  therefore  in  a.  delinito  way.  The  tnviaL  incidents  mentioned  in  the 
preoeding  paragraphs  may  perhaps  have  BCGmcd  InFignificant  or  wcari- 
some,  but  it  is  their  very  commonness,  iheir  very  familiarity,  that  gives 
them,  when  rightly  considered,  n  wurprising  interest.  There  is  nothing 
in  thceo  miniite  details  but  what  we  find  to  be  perfectly  natural  from 
tbo  Earopetn  point  of  view.  They  might  be,  for  thnt  matter,  instead  of 
reminiscenoea  of  tJie  spontancoua  evolution  of  ft  people  Rhut  out  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  impaKsablfl  oceans,  a  relation  of  the  progress  of 
some  European  or  A&iatic  nation.  The  man  of  America  proceeded  for- 
vaid  in  his  course  of  civilization  as  did  tbo  man  of  the  Old  World,  dc- 
Tinng  the  same  institutions,  gnidct.1  by  the  sarac  intentions,  constrained 
by  the  same  dcairea.  From  the  great  features  of  his  9oeiaI  system  down 
to  the  little  details  of  his  domestic  life,  there  is  a  sameness  with  what 
was  done  in  Asia,  Africa,  Europe.  But  siraiUr  results  imply  a  similar 
cause.  What,  then,  is  there  possessed  in  common  by  the  Chinese,  the 
Ilindix),  the  Kgyptian,  the  Kumpran,  thn  American?  Surely  not  cli- 
mate, nor  equal  necessities,  nor  equal  opportunity.  Simply  nothing  but 
this — oorporeal  organization  I  As  automntona  constructed  in  the  same 
way  will  do  the  .lamo  things,  so,  in  organio  forms,  sameness  of  structure 
will  give  rise  to  identity  of  function  and  similarity  of  acts.  The  same 
oomroon  sense  guides  men  all  over  the  world.  Common  sense  is  a  ftinc- 
tion  of  common  organisation.  All  natural  history  is  full  of  illustrations. 
It  may  be  offensive  to  our  pride,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true,  that  in  his 
social  progress,  the  (Vec-will  of  which  man  so  boasts  himself  in  his  indi- 
rjdanl  capacity  disappears  as  an  active  influence,  and  the  domination  of 
goneral  and  inflexible  laws  becomes  manifest  The  free-will  of  the  in- 
dividaal  is  supplanted  by  instinct  and  automatism  in  the  ahUw  botnm 
nac  To  each  individual  bee  the  career  is  open ;  he  may  ISJlfe^iTrf 
taste  of  this  flower  and  avoid  that;  he  may  be  industrious  •"''"'^ 
in  tfaa  garden,  or  idle  away  his  time  in  Jjie  air;  but  the  history  of  one 
liive  is  the  history  of  another  hive ;  there  will  be  a  predestine*!  organi- 
aation — the  queen,  the  drones,  the  workers.  In  the  midst  of  a  thonsand 
onforeseen,  uncalculated,  variable  acts,  a  definite  result,  with  unerring 
certainty,  emerges :  the  combs  are  built  in  a  preordained  way,  and  filled 
with  honey  at  last  From  beea,  and  wiwjb,  and  ants,  and  birds — from 
all  that  low  animal  life  on  which  he  looks  with  such  supercilious  con- 
tempt, man  is  dcstiioL-d  one  day  to  learn  what  in  truth  ho  really  is. 
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For  a  secoDcI  reason,  aleo,  I  bavc  dn-clt  on  tbcao  details.  The  enor- 
Tiw  trint  of  mous  cruuc  of  Spain  Id  destroviniz  this  civilization  has  nuver 
ink  yet  Dcvn  appreciated  in  buiopc    Aucr  an  attentiTO  conaid- 

eratiou  of  tlic  facta  of  tliu  cusu,  I  agree  in  the  conclusion  of  Carli  Uiat  at 
ihe  time  of  the  conqaest  the  moral  man  in  Peru  was  superior  to  the  Eu- 
ropean,  and  I  will  add,  tbe  inteilecLual  man  aiao.  In  Spain,  or  even  in 
a]l  Europe,  was  tliore  to  be  found  a  politioal  system  carried  out  into  ilw 
practical  details  of  actual  lift?,  and  expressed  in  great  public  works  n»  iff 
outward  visiblo  and  enduring  sign,  which  could  at  all  compare  with  that 
of  Peru  ?  Its  only  competitor  was  tbc  Italian  system,  but  that  for  loag 
had  b«ea  ootirely  used  to  repress  the  intellectual  odraoocment  of  man. 
Tiu  siM^j^  In  vain  tlia  Si>aniards  excuse  their  atrocities  on  the  plea  tbst 
u»a-  a  uatiou  likb!  the  Mexican,  wbicb  permitted  cannib^tsnif 

should  not  he  regarded  aa  liariug  emerged  from  the  barbarous  state,  and 
tbat  one  which,  like  Peru,  Bncrillced  human  becotombe  at  the  funeral  «> 
Icmuitics  of  great  men,  must  have  been  savaj^  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  there  is  no  civilized  nation  whoso  popular  practices  do  not  lag  b»- 
hind  its  intelligence ;  let  it  be  remembered  that  in  this  respect  Spaia 
hcrutilf  also  was  guilty.  In  America,  human  sacrifice  waa  part  of  a  ifr 
tigiouB  Bolcnmity,  unstained  by  passion.  Tbe  auto  da  (6  of  Europe  ni 
a  dreadtul  cruelly ;  not  an  offering  to  heaven,  hut  a  giatiQcation  of  epitc^ 
hatred,  fear,  vengeance — the  most  inaliguant  passions  of  earth.  Then 
Tras  no  speotnele  on  tbe  American  continout  at  which  a  Just  man  might 
so  deeply  blush  for  bis  race  aa  that  presented  in  Western  Europe  when 
the  heretic  from  whom  confcsRion  bad  been  wrung  by  torture  pawed  to 
bia  atako  in  a  slocvclcss  garment,  with  llumcs  of  fire  and  effigies  of  an 
abominable  import  depicted  upon  it.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  by  tfae 
cnr«pMn  mi  Inqnisitlon,  from  14?ll  to  1808,  340,000  persons  had  been  puo- 
Di*^!^'^  ished,  and  of  these  nearly  32,000  burnt  Let  what  was  done 
iu  the  south  of  France  be  lemembcred.  Let  it  be  also  remembered  thll^ 
oouBtduring  tbe  -n-orthleesness  of  the  body  of  man,  and  that,  at  the  beatf 
it  is  at  last  food  for  the  worm^onsidcring  the  intioit©  value  of  his  im- 
mortal soul,  for  the  redemption  of  which  the  agony  and  death  of  tbe  Son 
of  God  was  not  too  great  a  price  to  pay — indignitios  offeied  to  tbe  body 
are  less  wit-ked  than  indignities  oiTcrcd  to  the  aoul.  It  would  be  well 
for  him  who  comes  forward  as  an  accuser  of  Mexico  and  Peru  in  their 
BIO  to  dispose  of  the  fact  that  at  that  peiiod  the  eulire  authority  of  Eu- 
rope was  directed  to  tbe  pervemon,  and  even  tomi  repreesion  of  thought 
— to  aa  enslaving  of  the  miau,  and  making  that  noblest  creation  of 
Heaven  a  worthless  machine.  To  tast«  of  human  flejsh  is  leas  criminal 
in  the  eye  of  God  than  to  rtific  human  Uiought, 

linstly,  there  is  another  point  to  which  I  will  with  brevity  allude  It 
AiHtanrrfAtur.  l^**  *>^*c°  widcly  awftrted  that  Mexican  and  Perurian  cir- 
lon  eiTtbMUitt.     iijgatioD  wa8  altogether  a  lecent  aftair,  dating  at  most  oo^ 
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or  three  cenwriea  before  the  conquest.  It  would  be  jost  as  well  to 
Ljr  that  there  wo^i  no  civilization  in  India  bcibrc  thu  time  of  the  Maoc- 
donijui  mvosioti  because  there  exist  no  historic  documents  in  that  ooud- 
Iry  anterior  to  that  event.  The  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  were  not  he- 
roes of  a  romanco  to  whom  wonderful  eveiita  were  of  common  ocsour- 
icDcc,  whose  lives  were  regulated  by  laws  Dot  appl^riog  to  the  rest  of 
tho  haman  race,  who  could  produce  results  in  a.  d.iy  for  which  elsewhere 
a  tboasand  years  are  required.  They  were  men  and  women  like  ou^ 
aelT«s,  slowly  atid  p&infiUly,  and  with  matiy  failures,  working  out  their 
civilization.  The  summary  maimer  in  which  they  have  been  disposed 
of  reminds  us  of  the  onmsiiig  way  in  which  the  popular  chronology 
dc*b  with  tho  boary  annals  of  Kgypt  and  Cbinn.  Putting  aside  the  im- 
pcHcct  methods  of  recording  cvcnte  practiced  by  the  autochthons  of 
.the  Western  world,  ho  who  estimates  rightly  tho  slowness  with  which 
man  passes  forward  in  his  ppocew  of  civilization,  and  collates  therewith 
tbe  prodigious  works  of  art  left  by  thcie  two  tialions — an  enduring  evi- 
ikaoe  of  the  point  to  which  they  had  attained— will  find  himself  con- 
strained to  cast  aside  such  idle  assertions  as  altogether  unworthy  of  con- 
fntation,  or  even,  of  attention. 
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APPROACH  OF  TUE  AGE  OF  REASON  IN  ECBOPE. 
n  IS  rKusDxo  Bt  TUB  us>  or  cuncisu. 


^f  AffimMiAR  e/  l7rMJ[-  TSltr^nr*  end  PhUottphg  in  Italy.— littftlojmetit  o/ifo^Tn  Laaguaga 
^*       *irf  Km  of  Cnfifitm. — hittninrnt  JXmfffr  lo  Latin  I<kai. 

Jwtfa*  «/  I*rinti'^. — /(  rtro/HtiQiiitr*  tlu  CamjramiaMtiau  of  Knowleifyt,  tipMiaBf  act*  M 

PfASc  Warikip,  and  mtJer*  lit  Ihil/iit  aeaindary. 
Tax  UttwnKXxnov.—TKtorj/  ^  ^yxffwjwliiin  onj  L'te  of  Indultjmix». —  Thr.  Right  ^  JtM. 
m4»t(  Jwiymatt  amrttd.—PotillnJ  tlUUtn/  »/  lit  Oiiyia,  Cuiminalioit,  ani/  CSitat  */  Ml 

IC^iHM  tflit  Amtt  »ftka  Hffbrmaliim. — 7iUenta(  Caotu  in  rntatamtism.^EjUnui  fa  At 
/Wwj  qfSom. — T5U  Ounter-Ri/oriiuUum. — Tnjmnlion.—JtMn/t. — .SmuMan  o/tUgftat 
Cfilie*. — Oilniaalioit  ^  tht  Rtfimaotion  in  Amtrioj. — Enurtjtnc*  of  Individ^  UAtrly  ^' 
Ik  estimating  the  influences  of  literature  on  tho  approach  of  the  Age 
of  fieoaoQ  in  Europe,  the  chief  incideuts  to  be  considered  are  Th.^vsr 
the  disuso  of  I^tin  ai  a  learned  langusge,  the  formation  of  mod-  '="«'"«^ 
■  era  tongues  from  tho  vulgar  dialects,  the  invention  of  printing,  the  de* 
clinc  of  tho  jwwcr  of  the  pulpit,  and  its  displacement  by  that  of  tho 
press.  These,  joined  to  tho  moral  and  inccllvctual  influcuecti  at  that 
time  predoDunatiug,  led  to  tho  great  moTcmcDt  known  oa  the  Rcfur- 
nution. 

Ga 
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As  if  to  mark  out  to  the  world  the  real  cfttUK  of  its  bitelle<^afl3  ^eg* 
K|Hthi>(iiM  rAdation,  tLo  rcccucrntioQ  of  Itnly  oommenoed  with  Uio  oxila 
novMuni.  of  the  popes  to  Avignon.  iJtinng  thetr  absence,  bo  rapid  -wu 
tlie  progress  that  it  had  become  altogether  impossible  to  mokis  smj  ■&» 
ceaafal  resistance,  or  to  restore  tho  old  condition  of  tJungs  od  tliutr  re- 
turn to  Rome.  Tho  moment  that  the  leaden  cloud  which  they  had  kepi 
suspended  over  the  country  was  ivithdxawn,  the  light  from  heavon  shoe 
in,  and  the  ready  peninsula  become  instinct  with  life. 

The  unity  of  the  Church,  and,  therefore,  its  power,  required  the  osa 
c«o(uitg  of  Latin  an  asacrcd  language.  Through  this  Somn  hiul  stood 
in|BM»  in  an  attitude  Btrictly  European,  and  was  enabled  to  maintain 
a  general  international  relation.  It  gave  her  for  more  power  ttuio  her 
assertol  celestial  authority,  and,  mack  as  she  claims  to  have  done,  she 
is  open  to  condemnation  that,  with  such  a  signal  advantage  in  her  buods, 
never  again  to  be  eujoycd  by  any  succcBsor,  she  did  not  accompli^ 
much  more.  Had  not  the  sovereign  pontine  been  fio  completely  ooco* 
pied  with  maintaining  their  tcmpomlitica  in  It&ly,  t^cy  might  bare  nutds 
the  whole  Continent  advance  like  one  m.in.  Their  officials  could  paflB 
without  difficulty  into  every  nation,  and  communicate  without  ombu' 
raasment  with  each  other,  from  Ireland  to  Bohemia,  from  Italy  to  Scot- 
land. The  poKscssioii  of  a  common  tongue  gave  them  the  adminisofr 
tioQ  of  international  aSkira,  with  inteliigeot  allies  epcaktog  tho 
laogoagc  in  all  directions.  * 

Not,  ihcrcfure,  wtlhoiit  canae  was  tho  hatred  manifested  by  Bomttj 
ojjgjjrfrto  the  restoration  of  Greek  and  introduction  of  Hebrew,  and  I 
MUwOfMtt.  alarm  with  which  she  perceived  the  modern  languages  fono- 
ing  oat  of  the  aboriginal  and  vulgar  dialects.  The  prevalence  of  Latin 
was  the  coudition  of  her  power,  Its  deterioration  tho  measure  of  brr  de- 
cay, its  disuse  the  signal  of  her  limitation  to  &  little  prindpality  in  ludy. 
In  fact,  the  development  of  Europcjin  Inngunges  was  the  instrument  of 
her  overthrow.  Besides  their  forming  an  eifectual  commuoicatioQ  bfr 
twecu  the  low,  dissatisfied  ecclesiastics  oud,  ilie  illiterate  populace,  thoe 
was  not  one  of  them  that  did  not  display  in  its  earliest  productiow  a 
eoTCrcign  contempt  for  her.  ^N'  o  have  seen  how  it  was  with  the  poetry 
of  Langnodoc. 

The  rise  of  the  many-toagued  European  Utoratnro  was  thcreforo  oo- 

Kuropean  lit* 
A  grand,  and 
solemn,  and  imposing  religious  unity  cnforct-d  the  literary  unitv  whicTi 
is  implied  in  the  use  of  a  single  language,  Ko  more  can  a  living  thought 
be  embodied  in  a  dead  language  than  activity  be  imparted  to  a  corpse. 
»*'"'' ^'^'"ji  ThW  principle  of  stability  which  Italy  hoped  to  give  to  Eo* 
WW".  rope  essentially  rested  on  the  compnlgorj  uss  of  a  dead 

tongue.    The  first  token  of  intellectual  emancipation  was  the  movement 


m«  ouwcr    incident  with  the  decline  of  papal  Christianity, 
cmtupe  was  iin[K)ssible  under  irictyathonc  rule. 
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!ie  great  Italian  pocis,  led  by  Dante^  tIio  oAen,  not  without  irrev- 

,  broke  ihe  spell.    Unity  in  religion  implies  uuily  through  a.  aar 

lu^aage,  and  hence  tho  non-cxisbcncc  of  particular  national  lib* 

Wilarea. 

Eren  after  Home  had  suffered  her  great  dieoomfiture  on  the  scioQtifio 

respecting  the  motion  of  the  earth,  the  conquering  ^^^  ^  „j^. 

Pplity  was  not  unwilling  to  veil  its  thoughts  in  tlie  Latin  •"''•''8»«» 

itongQe,  partJy  because  il  thereby  insured  a  more  numerous  class  of  in* 

ent  itailcni,  and  partly  because  fccleeiuatical  authority  was  now 

^dii^nsed  to  overlook  what  mast  otherwiao  be  treated  as  oflcasiTe,  sluco 

y>  write  in  Lntin  wiw  obvionHly  a  jiledge  of  abstaining  from  an  appeal 

llo  tie  Talgnr.    The  eftect  of  the  iutruduction  of  modem  langaagf:^  wu 

I  £mhiish  interoommunicaiioii  among  the  learned. 

Tbo  movement  of  human  aflhirs,  for  so  many  years  silent  and  impcr* 

Kptible,  waa  at  kngth  coming  to  a  crisis.     An  appeal  to  Ap]m»ri.nf,«i. 

the  ooootiona  and  moral  sentiments  at  tho  basis  of  the  ays-  *'"  f"  **"i«- 

fcm,  the  history  of  which  has  occupied  ua  bo  long,  bad  bcenfuUy  made, 

and  found  ineS^^ctual.    It  was  now  the  time  for  a  like  appeal  to  the  un* 

derstanding.     Fjich  age  of  life  boa  it:t  own  logic.    The  lo^ic  of  ilio 

tenses  is  in  duo  season  succeeded  by  tbat  of  the  iatellecL    Of  faith  there 

are  two  kinds,  one  of  acquiescence,  one  of  conviction ;  and  a  time  loeT- 

hably  arrives  when  emotional  fiiith  is  supplanted  by  intellectual. 

As  if  to  prove  that  the  impending  crisis  was  not  (he  oCEspring  of  hu- 
inan  intentions,  and  not  occasioned  by  any  one  man,  though  that  man 
might  bo  the  sovereign  pontiff,  Nicolas  \.  found  in  his  pat-  comwd^M**- 
ronage  of  letters  and  art  a  rival  and  friend  in  Cosmo  de'  Mod-  *"■  f"«w»- 
id.  An  instructive  incident  shows  hew  great  a  change  had  taken  placo 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  higher  classes :  Cosmo,  the  richest  of  Italians, 
who  had  lavished  bis  wealth  on  palaces,  churches,  hospitals,  libraries, 
was  oomfortwl  on  his  death-hedj  not,  as  in  furtner  days  would  hare  been 
tho  caac,  by  ministers  of  religion,  but  by  ilarsUius  Fidnus,  the  Platoniatv 
who  set  before  him  the  arguments  for  a  future  life,  and  consoled  his  pasa- 
ii^  spirit  with  the  examples  and  precepts  of  Greek  philosophy,  teaching 
him  thereby  to  excbangc  (ailh  fur  hope,  forgetting  that  too  often  hopes 
are  only  tho  day-dreams  of  men,  not  loss  unsubstantial  and  vain  ibsn 
their  kindred  of  the  night.  Ficinus  had  perhaps  come  to  the  conviction 
that  philosophy  is  only  a  higher  stage  of  theology,  tho  philosopher  a 
very  etilightcncd  theologian.  lie  was  the  rcprcscRl&tive  of  Plaionism, 
which  for  80  many  centuries  lisd  been  hidden  from  the  sight  "oji^m^m* 
of  men  in  fZx'tem  monasteries  since  its  overthrow  in  .-Vle-tan-  luw. 
drio,  and  which  was  now  emerging  into  existence  in  the  fiivoring  atmcs- 
phcre  of  Italy.  His  school  looked  hack  with  delight,  and  even  with  de- 
votion, to  tlic  UlustnouB  pagan  times,  commemoraLing  by  a  symposium 
on  November  13th  the  birthday  of  Phito.    Tho  Academy  of  Ath«is 
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•was  revived  again  ia  the  Medicean  gardens  of  Florence.  Not  thai  Fid' 
una  is  to  be  rcgurdcd  as  a  ecrvilc  ibllowcr  ol'  itic  great  philoeopber.  Ho 
p«w»..rf Mm.  alJojcd  the  doctrines  of  Plato  with  others  derived  from  a 
rtiiiii  iifiaui.  j^^pQ  BiQisteraouroe— the  theory  of  the  Mobammcdaii  Ar(;^ 
rhoes,  of  which  it  was  an  esaeatial  condilioa  that  there  is  a  soul  of  hu- 
manity, through  their  relations  with  which  individual  eouU  are  capable 
of  forming  unf  iversal  ideas,  for  such ,  Averrhocs  asserted,  is  the  Doovaaa^ 
conacqucacc  of  the  emanation  theory. 

Under  &uch  auspices,  and  at  this  critical  moment,  occiirred  the  nrrnl 
R.vi*«i  9f  Gr«.k  "^f  Orook  litoraturo  in  Italy.  It  had  been  neglected  forinore 
i«roii.Kiiiiii.i7.  ^[jjjjj  seven  hundred  years.  In  the  solitary  instaDcesof  io' 
dividuals  to  whom  here  and  there  a  knowledge  of  that  language  was  ttn* 
putcd,  there  seem  satisfactory  reasons  for  supposing  tliat  their  ao^attf 
mcnte  amounted  to  little  more  than  the  ability  of  Inuialaliugsome  "pettjr 
patristic  treatise."  The  lirst  glimmerings  of  this  revival  appear  iq  Ibe 
thirteenth  century;  Ibey  are  somewhat  more  distinct  in  the  funrteeoth. 
The  capture  of  Constantinople  hy  the  Latin  CruBadere  had  dcMic  Hltls 
more  than  diffu-sc  a  few  miuiu<>cript.s  and  works  of  art  oJoDg  with  ibo 
more  highly  prized  monkisli  reli&i  in  the  West.  It  was  the  Turimh 
prexsurc,  which  all  r^dectiag  Greeks  foresaw  could  have  no  other  rantt 
than  the  fall  of  the  Byzantine  power,  that  induced  some  peTBODS  of 
ary  tastes  to  seek  a  livelihood  and  sitfety  in  Italy. 

In  the  time  of  Petrarch,  1304—1374,  llie  improvement  did  not  atQooot 
a»4iUjw  to  much.  That  illustrioua  poet  says  that  iIictb  were  not  mocB 
iMuim.  than  ten  persons  in  Italy  who  could  appreciate  Homer.  DoUt 
Petrarch  and  Uoceacc  eparcd  no  pains  to  acquaint  themselves  wilb  iho 
lost  tongue.  The  latter  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  Leontios  Pilitu 
the  Calabrinn,  a  Greek  professorship  nt  Florence.  He  describe!  tliii 
Greek  teacher  as  clad  in  the  mantle  of  a  philoeopber,  his  ooiuitenium 
hideous,  hia  face  over»hadowed  with  black  hair,  his  beard  long  and  uo- 
combed,  bis  deportment  rustic,  his  temper  gloomy  and  iticonstaut^  bal 
his  mind  was  stored  with  the  treasures  of  learning.  Leontios  left  Itiljr 
in  dt>;gust,  but,  rcturuiug  a^ain,  was  struck  dead  by  lightning  in  a  Btoro 
while  lied  to  the  mast  of  the  ship.  The  author  from  whom  1  am  quel- 
iog  significantly  adds  that  Petrarch  lamenta  his  fate,  but  nervously  aab 
whether  "  some  copy  of  Euripides  or  Sophocles  might  not  bo  reoovcnd 
from  the  mariners." 

The  restoration  of  Greek  to  Italy  may  be  dated  A.D.  1896,  at  whid 
time  ChryaoloroK  commenced  teaching  it.  A  few  years  after  Aui^it 
brought  into  Italy  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  Greek  manuscripU; 
among  them  were  Plato  and  Pindar.  The  first  endeavor  was  to  tiw» 
late  such  manuscripts  into  Latin.  To  a  considerable  extent,  the  re% 
ioiw  scruples  ngainBt  Greek  literature  were  giving  way ;  the  study  foosd 
a  patroo  in  the  pope  himself,  Eugenius  IV.     As  the  intention  of  the 
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Turks  to  seize  Constantinople  became  more  obvious,  tbc  emigration  of 
learned  Orucka  into  Ituly  became  more  frequent  And  yet,  witb  tbc 
exception  of  Petrurcb,  and  lie  vras  scarcely  au  exception,  not  ODc  of  the 
Italian  Bcholara  v»  an  eodeaastic. 

Iiorenzo  de'  Medici,  the  grandson  of  Cosmo,  used  every  exertion  to  in- 
the  risipg  Usw,  generously  permitting  his  manuscripts  i«„,^dtf 

be  copied.  Kor  was  it  alone  to  literature  tliat  be  extend-  w^Ji-J""^' 
biB  patronage.  In  his  beautiful  villa  at  Ficfiolc  tbu  phi-  «3pi">»«i*t- 
loAophy  of  the  old  times  vras  revived ;  bis  botanic  garden  at  Coreggt 
WM  fiUed  with  Oricnul  exotica.  From  1470  to  14^2,  the  year  of  his 
deatb,  his  happy  iniluenee  eoutinuud.  He  lived  to  witness  the  ancient 
PUtoniim  overconaing  the  Pktonism  of  Alexandria,  and  the  pure  doc* 
trine  of  Aristotle  expelling  the  base  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  achooU, 

The  last  half  of  the  filWutb  century  revealed  to  Wcatem  Europe  two 
worlds,  a  new  one  and  an  old ;  the  former  by  the  voyage  of  v*-^  i«t«.Hy 
Colambua,  tbo  latter  by  the  cnpture  of  Constantinople;  one  umk  lupitc)!. 
destined  to  revolutionize  the  industnnl,  tlie  other  the  religious  condi- 
two.  Greek  literature,  forced  into  Italy  by  the  Turkish  arrn?,  worked 
wondcnf;  for  Latin  Kuropo  found  with  ainn^cment  that  the  ancient 
lialf  of  Chriatendom  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  doctrine  or  of  the 
•ainta  of  Ih©  West.  Now  wnu  divulged  the  secret  reneon  of  that  bitter 
batred  disjilayed  by  the  Catholic  clergy  to  Grecian  learning.  It  bad 
loiiwtimes  been  supposed  that  the  Ill-concealed  dislike  they  had  so  often 
shown  to  the  writings  of  Aristotle  woa  because  of  tbc  Arab  drtaa  in 
which  his  Saracen  commenlatora  had  presented  tim;  now  it  appeared 
that  there  was  Etometbing  more  important,  more  profound.  It  Cmuo  «f  a- 
waa  a  terror  of  the  Greek  itself.  Very  soon  the  direction  to-  fiUufoS**.' 
ward  which  things  must  inovitJibly  tend  becnmc  manifest ;  the  modem 
langiiBgea,"bst  developing,  were  making  fjatin  an  obsolete  tongue,  and 
potitica]  ovcnia  wcrp  giving  it  a  riviil — Onvk — capable  of  asserting  over 
it  a  auprenmcy ;  and  not  n  solitary  rival,  for  to  Greek  it  was  clear  that 
Ucbrevr  would  soon  be  added,  bringing  with  it  the  charms  of  a  hoary 
antiquity  and  the  cini^tcr  learning  of  the  Jew.  Witb  a  quick,  a  jealooa 
luspidoQ,  the  ecclesinstie  soon  learned  to  detect  a  heretic  from  his  knowl- 
edge of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  just  as  is  done  in  our  day  from  a  knowledge 
of  physical  science.  The  authority  of  the  Vulgate,  that  comcr-.itono  of 
the  Italian  system,  was,  in  the  expectation  of  Rome,  inevitably  certain  to 
bo  depmciatcd;  and,  in  tnilh,  judging  from  the  honors  of  which  that 
great  translation  wnn  soon  despoiled  by  the  incoming  of  Greek  and  He* 
brew,  it  was  declared,  not  with  more  emphasis  tlian  truth,  yet  not,  per- 
haps, without  irreverence,  that  there  was  a  second  enici6xion  between 
two  thieves.  Long  after  the  timefi  of  which  we  are  epcaking,  the  Uni- 
vepsity  of  Paris  rcsiatcd  the  introdoction  of  Greek  into  its  conrse  of 
itudiee,  not  boeauso  nf  any  dislike  to  lettem,  but  because  of  its  antici' 
pated  obnoxious  bearing  on  Lntln  theology. 
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We  can  soocot^y  look  in  any  direction  without  obserring  instaiMa 
TMiwcr  (("Tu  of  tliQ  woodcrAil  chaug«  inking  [ilaco  in  tku  opiDionaof 
luuMtnefouvt,-  ^^^  fj^  ^[^^^  ^gposition  to  Ican  on  a  priTileged  medls' 
ting  order,  once  the  titriking  charactcnsbic  of  all  claaaca  of  the  laity  in  Eu- 
ropCt  Uic»)  had  emwceded  a  sentinicDt  of  sclTrdiiuioc.  Of  this  peiluie 
no.better  proof  can  be  furnished  than  the  popularity  of  the  work  reputed 
10  bavc  bcou  wrilUu  by  Thomas  a  Ecmpis,  and  entitltxl  "The  Irniti* 
tion  of  Christ."    It  is  said  to  bavc  had  probably  more  rcadera  tlian  airy 

aer  book  except  the  Bible.    Its  quick  celebrity  is  a  proof  how  pn> 
>und]j  cccto^ostical  influence  had  been  aOected,  for  its  cfiKiniial  iDloi' 
tion  was  to  onablc  the  pious  to  cultivate  their  dcTotioQal  feeling  vilk- 
out  iho  iutervention  of  tlio  clergy.    Such  a  work,  if  written  in  tho  pes- 
ent  day,  would  have  found  an  apt  and  popular  title  iu  "  Evety  Man  ia 
own  Priest."    There  i^  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  coniliaoab 
wliich  men  had  at  that>  timo  been  brought,  as  the  general  result  of  lul- 
ian  Christianity,  was  one  of  iutcnac  selfiahn  ess,  aa  baa  been,  anertcd;  tho 
celebrity  of  this  book  was  rather  dependent  on  aprofbund  distmst  enrr 
where  felt  in  the  clui^,  both  as  regards  morals  and  intellect.    Aail  wbf 
Khould  we  l>e  sur^iri^cd  that  such  should  be  the  caac  with  the  laknr,  vlmi 
in  all  directioHs  the  clergy  themeelvcs  were  giving  proof  that  they  coaU 
not  trust  their  own  strength  ?    They  could  not  conceal  their  drEid  tt 
the  incoming  of  the  Greek;  tbej  could  not  speak  without  horror  of  tk 
inQueuco  of  the  Hebrew  j  they  were  loud  in  their  protestations  agunt 
the  study  of  pagan  philosophy,  and  held  up  to  the  doriaion  andoDB* 
dcmiialioii  of  the  world  science  denounced  by  ihem  a»  profane. 
Dawrtatiw  foresaw  that  that  fictitious  unity  of  whicb  they  had 
chuNk         WAB  drawing  to  an  end ;  that  men  would  beoojne  acq' 
with  tho  esistcuoc  and  history  of  churches  more  ancient,  and,  thei 
moro  venerable  thnu  the  Itoman,  and,  like  it,  a.<9terting  an  afltlientia^ 
upon  unimpeachable  proofs,    lint  once  let  eecto  with  «uch  an  iraprwato 
•%■'  prestige  be  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  the  West,  oace  let  the  tf- 
pcarancc  of  inviolate  unity  be  taken  from  the  Latin  Church,  and  noli- 
log  could  prevent  a  Rponiannaus  decomposition  forthwith  occurring  ta 
XL    It  must  break  up  into  eects,  which,  in  their  turn,  must  break  np^ii 
process  of  time,  into  smaller  and  smaller  divisions,  and,  through  titii 
ni«ana,  the  Kuropeon  must  emerge  at  lai>'l  into  individual  liberty  o( 
thought.    The  compelling  band  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  must  ha  re- 
moved, and  univerKil  toleration  ensue.     Nor  were  fiuoh  autieipaiioni 
mere  idle  auspiciguH,  for  such  waa  the  course  that  events  actually  tooi. 
Scarcely  bad  tbo-Beformotion  occurred  when  sectarian  subdivifliaid 
made  their  appearance,  and  in  modem  times  we  see  that  an  anarchy  of 
sects  is  the  iuc^'itable  harbinger  of  individual  liberty  of  thought. 

As  we  have  just  said,  it  was  impossiblo  to  look  in  any  direction  oa 
the  Utter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  without  recognizing  tho  woader- 
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ful  chnnce.     It  had  become  obvioanly  useJesn  any  longsr  to  iiwwTfmiiiw. 

nacrt  an  iiQmobiiity  ul  uiuiitmilji'  wucn  tncn  were  stanuiiig  doM. 

face  to  lace  witli  tiie  new  hrms  into  wliicli  it  had  bccii  transposed. 

>'cw  ideas  hod  drl^'cn  out  old  ones,    ^'atural  pbeoomcna  could  not 

iffua  he  likeuiMl  tu  huumn  acta,  tiur  tbu  neoeasitics  of  inaa  regarded  as 

dotentiining  the  movemouu  of  the  universe.    A  better  ajipreointion  of 

the  nature  of  evidence  was  arising,  perhaps  io  part  through  tliu  influ- 

ffuoe  of  the  lawyers,  but  in  part  through  a  comraeDcing  tasto  fur  criti- 

ctsni.    Wo  see  it  in  aucb  facta  as  the  denial  that  &  miniolo  con  be  taken 

as  theproofofaoy  thing  else  tlian  the  Bpcciftl  circumstances  with  which 

it  is  cotineolc<l;  we  wo  il  in  the  av^crtion  tliat  the  martyrdom  of  mna 

Bin  lupport  of  a  dogma,  so  fur  from  proving  its  truth,  proves  rather  JtB 

^  doubtfulncas,  no  guomct«-T  bnving  evi-r  (bought  it  worth  his  while  to  die 

I      io  order  to  establish  any  uiatbetuaticiil  proposition,  truth  needing  do 

Hsacb  sacrifices,  which  are  actually  onaerviceable  and  imleflB  to  it,  sinoo 

^  it  is  able  fipOQtaneousJy  to  furue  its  own  way.    In  Italy,  where  i<i*b>urf«i- 

thu  popular  pecuniary  inien?sl8  were  obviously  identical  witli  a^^ 

Ibofio  of  the  Church,  a  diamal  disbelief  was  sileutly  engendering. 

^    And  now  oocurretl  an  evcut  tbo  rcsulta  of  which  it  is  impoasible  to       ^ 

B'faE4ggerabe.  ^^ 

B    About  A.D.  1-i-lO  the  art  of  printing  sccmB  to  have  been  inrcntcd  in  I 

B£tiropc    It  is  not  material  to  our  purpose  to  inquire  into  the  latutiMioi  ' 

»particularR  of  its  history,  whether  we  should  attribute  it  to  i!u?rX<«r. 

HUggter  of  Iluarliium  or  tiutvmljcrg  of  Mcntz,  or  whether,  in  reality,  it 

^^raB  introducud  by  the  Veiietiana  from  China,  wboro  it  had  been  prao* 

tiood  tor  nearly  two  Uiou^ud  years.    In  Venioe  a  decree  was  issn<.%t  in 

tl4Al  in  relation  to  printing,  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  had  been 
Jcnown  lUera  fur  some  yeara.  Colter  is  HuppoBcd  to  have  printed  the 
*\  Speoulum  Humanse  Salvationis"  abont  1440,  and  Gutemberg  and  Faust 
the  Mcutz  Dible  wiUiont  dnie,  14ou.  The  an  reached  perfcciion  at 
onoe;  their  Bible  is  still  admin.^  for  its  beautiful  typography.  Among 
btbo  earliest  specimens  of  printiDg  extant  is  an  cxbortatioa  to  take  np 
IffTDSagaiD^t  the  Turkn,  lli^'l;  there  »re  aim  two  lettetfi  of  indulgenco 
of  Miooliu)  V.  of  the  nnmu  date.  In  the  bL'ginning  each  page  was  on- 
grsvRd  on  a  block  of  w(xh1,  but  soon  movable  types  were  introduced. 
Impreasioua  of  the  former  kind  pass  under  the  uume  of  block  books ;  at 
fiift  they  were  sold  as  manassripta  Two  of  Faust's  workmen  com- 
inenoed  printing  in  Italy,  but  not  until  1465;  they  there  published  an 
edition  of  "  LflCtontius,"  one  of  "  Cicero  do  Officiis,"  and  one  of  "  Au- 
gnatino  dc  Civitatc  Dei."  The  art  was  carried  lo  Franco  1460,  and  in  a 
few  years  was  geDcrally  practiced  in  al  1  the  large  Guropcan  towns.  The 
jmntera  were  their  own  booksellora;  the  number  of  o^ee  in  ^T^^ 
eaob  edition  usually  about  three  hundred.     Polios  were  sac-  «n 
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soon  the  price  of  books  vras  reduced  by  four  fifths,  and  existing  intei^ 
csta  required  regulations  not  only  respecting  the  coet,  but  also  respeot* 
ing  the  contenu.  Thus  the  UDiversity  of  ytaia  established  a  tariff  for 
their  salo,  aiid  also  exercised  a  supenHsion  in  behalf  of  the  Church  and 
the  Slau!.  Prom  the  outset  it  wan  clear  thai  priming  woidd  iueviuUl 
influcuco  the  intellectual  movement  synchronously  oocnrring. 

Some  autliors  havo  cuUcavorcd  to  estimate  the  intellectual  condil 
titm«<v  "J  iiu.  of  diSercnt  countries  in  Kurope  at  the  close  of  the  QtUm^ 
^m^^T^'  century  by  the  literary  activity  they  displayed  in  the  prop- 
«»*»•.  aratlon  aud  ]>rintiug  of  editions  of  books.    Though  it  is 

plain  that  such  ealimatea  can  hardly  be  rigorously  correct,  since  to  priW 
ft  book  not  only  implies  literary  capacity,  but  also  the  connections  of 
business  and  trade,  and  hence  works  arc  more  likely  to  be  issued  a 
places  wlierc  there  is  a  mercantile  activiiv,  yet  such  estimates  are  pe^ 
liaps  the  most  exact  thiit  we  can  now  obtain  ;  they  also  lead  us  to  soma 
very  interesting  and  uncx|)ccb:d  result'^  of  lingular  value  in  their  cOQ- 
nection  with  that  important  epoch.  Thus  it  appears  tliat  in  all  Boiope, 
between  1470  and  loOO,  more  than  ten  tbotisand  editions  of  books  and 
pamphlets  wcni  priatud,  and  of  tbcm  a  majority  in  Italv,  demonstrating 
that  Italy  was  in  the  van  of  the  iutcliecUial  movement.  Oat  oftldfl 
large  number,  in  Venice  there  had  been  printed  2885;  Milan,  625;  B> 
logQa>  298;  Itorac,  625;  fitly  other  Italian  cities  had  presses;  Pans, 
761 1  Cologne,  630 ;  Nuremberg,  882 ;  Leipsic,  851 ;  BSIe,  S20 ;  Stnfr 
burg,  626;  Augsburg,  266 ;  Louvain,  116;  McQtz,184;  Deveuter,  ITO; 
London,  laO;  Oxford,!;  St.  Alban'e,  4. 

Venice,  therefore,  took  the  leaiL  England  was  in  a  very  backwarf 
hahaRnpuM  statc.  TUis  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  many  other  circum- 
Bonpc.  stances,  whicb  justify  Lbe  statement  that  Italy  was  as  lar  ad- 

vunoed  intellectually  in  1400  as  England  iu  1500.  Paris  exhibits  « 
superiority  axfold  over  London,  and  in  the  nest  ten  years  the 
portion  becomes  even  more  remarkable,  for  in  Paris  four  hundred 
thirty  editions  were  printed,  in  London  only  twenty-six.  Tho  light  ^ 
learning  became  enfeebled  by  distance  from  its  Italian  focus.  As  Ifltt 
as  15o0,  a  eomplcti;  century  afler  the  c-atabtislimcnt  of  the  art,  but  aerm 
works  bad  been  primed  in  Scothmd,  and  among  them  not  a,  single  claa^ 
It  is  on  amusing  proof  how  local  tastes  were  consulted  in  the  chafftctvr 
of  the  books  tlius  put  forth,  th.at  the  Orst  work  issued  in  Spain,  1474, 
was  on  llio  "Conception  of  the  Virgin." 

The  invention  of  printing  operated  in  two  modes  aitogelbcr  distinet? 
Eibct  «f  iTiDiUia  first,  in  the  raultiplying  and  cheapening  of  books,  and,  Bta- 
iteOir.li.        ond,  in  Rubstituting  reading  for  pulpit  mstmction. 

rirst,  as  to  the  nmUipliealion  and  cheapening  of  books,  there  is  oo 
chaipoatag  reason  to  suppose  that  the  supply  had  ever  been  inndequabei 
As,  under  the  Ptolemies,  book  maaufactnro  was  carried  forwaid 
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m  the  Hvaeam  at  Alexandria  to  an  ejttent  wliioh  fully  satiafietl  de- 
mands, so  in  aU  the  great  abbeys  there  vcos  an  aparlmetit — the  Scnpto- 
Hum— for  tho  copying  and  making  of  booka.    Such  a  sedentary  occupa- 
^ta  ooold  not  but  be  agreeable  to  persona  of  a  contoinplativc  or  quiet 
bUt  of  life.     But  Greece,  Home,  Egypt — indeed,  all  the  ancient  goveni- 
meiita  except  that  of  China,  were  founded  opon  elements  among  which 
.iA  not  appear  that  all-important  one  of  modem  times,  a  reading  class, 
itioii  passixl  from  mouth  to  mouth,  not  from  eye  to  eye.     With 
tllmitod  demand,  the  compensation  to  the  copier  yros  Kuifieicnt,  and  the 
'nato  the  purchftser  moderate.    It  u  nltogeiher  a  miatake  to  suppose 
tbattke  moth<xls  and  advantages  of  printing  were  unknown.     Modifies- 
^Saas  of  that  art  wero  used  wherever  occasion  called  for  tliem.    We  do 
.  need  the  Roman  stomjis  to  satisfy  ua  of  that  fact;  every  Babylonian 
and  eignct  ring  is  an  illustration.    Printing  processes  of  various 
fciiKb  were  well  enough  known.    The  real  difficulty  was  the  ti^.  «■.»  »rp.. 
^aat  of  piiper.    That  subetance  was  first  made  in  Europe  by  t*tat. 
the  Spanish  Moors  from  the  iiiie  flux  of  Valentia  and  Mercia.     Cotton 
paper,  sold  as  chart.i  I>amasccna,  had  been  previoujily  made  at  Daraas- 
cua,  and  acvcnil  diflerctit  varieties  had  long  been  manufactuicd  in  China. 
Hod  there  been  more  readers,  paper  would  have  been  more  abundant- 
ly produced,  and  there  would  have  been  more  copiere — nay,  even  there 
would  have  been  printers.    An  increasml  demand  would  have  been  nn- 
^werod  by  an  increatied  supply.     A»  soan  as  such  a  demand  arose  in 
Europe  the  press  was  inlrodaced,  as  it  bad  been  thousands  of  years  be- 
fore in  China. 

So  far  aa  the  public  is  concerned,  printing  hn.*i  been  an  unmixed  ad- 
vantage;  not  so,  however,  in  iia  bearing  on  outhors.  The  Ion-  t^odrriij.  of 
gevi^  of  books  is  greatly  impaired,  a  melanchoiy  conclusion  «■!. 
to  on  ambiiiouji  intellect.  ITie  duration  of  many  ancient  books  wIiicH 
have  escaped  the  chances  of  time  it  t«  be  hoijed  for  no  more.  In  this 
shortening  of  their  term  the  cxcesBivo  multiplication  of  works  greatly 
Bflosta.  A  rapid  saooossion  soon  makes  tboee  of  distinction  oteolcto, 
and  then  consigns  them  to  oblivion.  No  author  can  now  expect  im- 
mortnlity.  Ilis  nlmost  hojie  is  only  this,  that  his  book  may  live  a  little 
longer  than  himself. 

Bnf  it  was  with  printing  as  with  other  anhirs  of  the  market — an  in- 
creased denxand  gave  origin  to  an  increased  supply,  which,  in  jiuiti^icuon 
its  turn  reacting,  inereased  tho  demand.  Cheap  btxiks  bred  *'*"'** 
readers.  When  the  monks,  abandoning  their  useless  and  lary  life  of 
saying  their  prayers  a  dozen  times  a  day,  turned  to  the  copying  and  il- 
lastrating  of  manuscripts,  a  mental  elcvntion  of  the  whole  order  was  the 
zevnlt;  there  wero  more  monks  who  could  read.  And  so,  on  the  great- 
er Kale,  as  books  through  tho  press  bocorao  more  abundant,  there  were 
more  to  whom  tliey  beotme  a  neoeasity. 
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But,  secondly,  as  to  the  cboiigc  n-tuoli  onmeil  in  iLo  nude  of  MinaiQ' 
Th»  m»t«  •#  nicaliug  iofonaatiou' — Jk  cbonge  felt  iiisiaaLly  in  Ute  ecckau- 
^S2S^-  tical.  and,  at  a  later  period,  in  the  political  woilcL  Ibanich 
•*■•  "*««■  system  of  public  woiship  was  founded  on  the  condiiioo  of  i 
non-reading  people;  hcucctbo  rcaxliQgof  pi-aycroaudtbu&cnnoA.  VTbo- 
ever  will  attentively  compare  the  tbirteeoth  with  the  nineteeuth  caOaij 
can  not  Ihil  to  «ce  bow  essential  oral  instruction  was  to  the  fonDCu^kr 
tq>BT  b>  put-  eiibordinato  to  the  latter.  The  invention  of  the  printiug-pna 
idiiuiruci^.  g^yg  J^^  instADt,  a  formidable  rival  to  the  pulpit  It  tobk 
poseiblo  that  which  bod  been  impossible  bcfoix;  in  Christun  Eonpe— 
direct  communication  between  the  goyemment  aud  the  people  wiiliort 
any  religious  intermedium,  and  was  the  first  utcp  iu  that  imporaot 
change  subsequently  carrit^d  out  in  Amuriai,  the  Buparataon  ofCbani 
and  State.  Though  in  this  particular  the  effect  was  dceimblc,  in  a- 
other  its  advantages  are  doubtful,  for  the  Church  adhered  to  ber  aatkA 
method  wlion  it  bad  lost  v^r)'  much  of  its  real  force,  aod  this  even  it 
the  risk  of  ialHDg  iuto  a  lifeless  and  impassive  conditioo. 

And  yet  we  must  not  undervalue  the  power  once  exenciBedon  a  m* 
iafl.i«i»  o(  reading  community  by  oral  and  scenic  toacfainga    What  OEnU 
^^vTSt  buttcr-iustruct  it  than  a  fortiiol  congrcgatbg  of  iiuighbi>rhc«di 
***"•        together  each  Sabbath-day  to  listen  in  sileoce  and  withcfll 
questioning?     In  those  great  churches,  the  architectural  grandeur  of 
which  is  slill  the  admiration  f>f  our  material  age,  nothing  was  waDUag 
to  impress  thd  worshiper.     The  vJist  pile,  with  its  turrets  or  Bpire  pMBl- 
ingtobcQvcu;  its  ateep  inclining  roof;  its  wuJls,  with  niches  and  statnia; 
itfi  echoing  bcUiy ;  ita  windows  of  exquisite  hues  and  of  every*  form,  lan- 
cet, or  wheel,  or  rose,  through  which  aiolo  i»  the  many-colored  light; 
its  chapels,  with  their  pictured  walk;  its  rows  of  slender,  clustering  ool- 
umns,  and  arches  tier  upon  tier ;  its  many  tap^ringpendants;  tbepiwA 
emerging  from  his  scenic  retreat;   hi»  chalice  and  Ibrbiddea  wioe;  llie 
covering  paten,  the  cibory,  and  the  ptx.     Amid  clouds  of  incense  fita 
smokiDg  censers^  the  blaze  of  tamps,  and  tapers,  and  branchiiig  candlfr 
sticlcs,  the  tinkling  of  silver  bell.t,  t!ie  play  of  jeweled  vessels  and  got- 
geous  dresses  of  violet,  green,  and  gold,  Imnuera  and  croseea  vere  botoe 
alofl  through  lines  of  kneeling  worshipers  in  pn^scsaonal  serrices  along 
the  aisles.     The  chanting  of  litanies  and  p&aluis  gave  a  foretttsto  of  11» 
melodies  of  hcarcn,  and  the  voices  of  the  choristers  and  aouods  of  tlio 
organ  nmv  thundered  forth  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  now  vrbispend 
to  the  broken  in  S]>irit  pence. 

If  such  were  the  iDQucnees  in  the  cathedral,  not  less  irere  Uioko  tliat 
mii,!UM,«rfrti.  gathered  round  the  littlo  village  church.    To  the  peasant  it 
■^ '"""'"■     was  endeared  by  the  meet  toucliing  incidents  of  his  lifcw 
Al  its  font  his  parents  had  gi\-ca  Ujui  Iju  uamo;  at  its  altar  he  bad 
plighted  bis  matrim*  beneath  the  little  grass  mounds  in  iu 
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yanl  theie  awaited  the  resurreoUon  tboBC  irbo  bnd  Iwcii  ttntimclj  taken 
aw#y.  Conaected  thus  -with  the  protoundcal  and  huliiatt  flciiLiiutiuia  of 
hunaniiy,  the  puiptt  v/ob  fur  instruotioD  a  sole  and  sufficient  mefttis. 
Nothing  like  it  had  existed  iu  pagauism.  The  irregular,  ill-timud,  oc- 
owioual  el«iuence  of  the  Greek  republicaji  orators  can  not  for  an  iu- 
etaat  be  set  iu  comparison  with  such  a  steady  and  eodaiiog  ^stematic 
iuaiitutiuii.  In  a  Icmporal  as  well  as  in  x  spiriiaol  aoaac,  the  pubhc  aa- 
tbontiea  aj^pteciatud  il^  power.  Cjuccn  i-JlizabelJi  was  not  the  oaljr  soy- 
neigD  who  Juiew  bow  to  thunder  through  a  thousand  pulpit^ 

For  a  leiigtli  of  time,  as  might  have  been  expected,  consideritig  its 
power  and  favoring  ath'eutitioas  ciraumstanccB,  the  pulpit  nepnii>iiri*ua 
muntaiued  itself  succesafully  against  tlie  preas. .  Nevertbe-  "*  "*"  ""^ 
less,  its  eventual  subordiuatiou  wus  none  the  leas  sure.  If  there  are  dts- 
Advautages  iu  the  method  of  acquiring  knowledge  by  reading,  there  are 
«too  Kgn&l  advantages ;  f«r,  though  upon  tbo  printed  page  the  silent 
Jotters  are  mute  and  uusustoincd  by  any  aoonic  help,  yet  oFton — a  won- 
ful  contradiclion — they  pour  forth  eniphatioe]o<iueuce,  that  can  mako 

>hcart  leap  with  emotion,  or  kindle  ou  the  choek  ihc  blus)]  of  abame. 
might  of  tHirsuasiTUQCss  docs  oot  always  lie  in  articulolc  spuccb. 
Tbe  strong  arc  oficu  tho  silent.    Ood  never  speaks 

There  is  aoother  conditioD  which' gives  to  rending  a  great  advantage 
over  listening.-  In  tbe  afTaini  of  life,  how  wide  is  the  differ-  ijj^ii,^ 
eooe  between  having  a  thiug  done  for  us  and  doing  it  ouraelvcs !  "'*  "*■*»<■ 
hi  the  latter  case,  bow  great  is  the  iniercst  awakened,  bow  much  nioro 
ihorougb  the  cxamlQutiun,  how  much  more  perfect  the  acquaiDtance. 
To  listen  implies  merely  a  passLVO  b-aiue  of  mind;  to  read,  an  active. 
But  tho  latter  ia  mora  noble. 

From  these  and  other  such  considerations,  it  might  have  been  forc- 
aeen  that  the  prinliug- press  would  at  last  deprive  Uie  pulpit  rwcH«.rfn»i. 
of  its  snpremacy,  making  it  become  ineflectivc,  or  reducing  it  '^'  'nii"ni». 
to  an  ancillary  aid.  It  must  have  been  clear  that  tbe  time  would  ar- 
rive wbcu,  though  adorned  by  the  eloquence  of  great  and  good  men, 
the  Beimon  would  lose  its  power  for  moving  popular  masses  or- direct* 
ing  publiu  thought 

Cr]x>u  temporal  as  well  as  eoolesiastical  authority,  the  influence  of 
this  great  obange  was  also  felt^  During  the  Turkish  war  of  niitmtMt 
1&&3  newspapers  first  made  tUeir  appearance  In  Venice.  They  **^  "^^ 
were  in  manuscript.  Th«  '*  Gazette  de  f^noe"  oommeneod  in  1031. 
There  seems  to  be  doubt  as  to  the  autlit-ulicity  of  the  t-arly  Engli.-;li  pa- 
pQis  repQtcd  to  have  been  published  during  tho  excitement  of  the  Span- 
ish Annada,  and  of  which  copies  remain  in  the  British  Muscoid.'  It 
w«B  not  until  the  civil  wans  that,  ttnder  tbe  names  of  Mercuries,  Intclli- 
gencoa,  etc.,  newspapers  Ihirly  established  themselves  to  Kn^and. 

Whui  I  have  saiJ  respecting  the  influence  of  the  pnaa  upon  rehg- 
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u«um  If  pwar  ious  lifo  implies  substantt&Ur  to  civil  life  Also.  Ontory  lin 
uiuqimm  sunk  mto  a  secondary  position,  botng  every  dsy  more  ul 
more  thoroughly  aupplanted  by  jounialigm.  No  matter  Low  exc^ut,!! 
maybe  iu  its  sphere  of  action,  it  is  esseotdally  limited,  .and  altogether  bK 
coiDpetCDt  to  tlie  influcactngof  masses  of  men  in  tlie  manner  which  oor 
modem  social  mystcm  n:<niir«i.  "Without  a  newspaper,  vhat  would  be 
the  woTth  of  the  most  cloqucut  parliiuncntary  attcmpu?  It  is  Out 
which  really  mnkcs  them  instrnmcntii  of  power,  and  gives  to  tb«ra  p(v 
lilical  force,  which  tukes  them  oat  of  a  liltlo  circle  of  cultivated  nudilots, 
and  throws  them  broadcast  over  nations. 

Such,  was  the  literary  coudition  of  Wosbcm  Kiiro|)e,  such  tlie  new 
Dam  rf  ui«  l>owcr  that  bad  been  found  in  the  press.  Thcec  were  but  ini- 
''*™"*"^  tiatory  to  the  great  drama  now  commencing.  "Wo  have  al- 
ready Been  chat  aycchronously  with  this  intellectual  there  was  a  raonl 
impulse  coming  into  play.  The  two  were  in  harmony.  At  the  linM 
now  occupying  our  attention  there  was  a  passibility  for  the  moral  im- 
pulse to  act  under  sevcnd  different  forms.  The  special  moclo  in  which 
it  came  into  cfl'cct  was  determined  by  the  [)CGUDiary  nooeasitin)  of  Italy. 
It  very  soon,  however,  .i-tsumed  larger  proportiotis,  and  become  what  lis 
known  to  us  as  the  Reformation.  The  movement  against  iiome  that 
bad  been  abandoned  for  a  century  was  now  recommenued. 

The  variation  of  human  tbbught  proceeds  iu  a  continuous  msnnoT, 
v»rimian  cthu.  new  idcaa  epringing  out  of  old  onea  either  as  oonuctions  or 
lun  uiuii^iit.  developments,  but  never  spontajieously  originating.  Wilh 
them  as  with  organic  forms,  each  requires  a  genn,  a  »ced.  Tbo  intel- 
Eeetual  phaas  of  hurannity  observed  at  any  moment  is  therefore  an  em- 
bodiment of  many  different  things.  It  is  connected  with  the  past,  is  in 
unison  nitb  the  present,  and  contains  the  embryo  of  Ibe  future. 

Human  opinions  must  hence,  of  alisoluto  necessity,  undergo  transfonn- 
atioo.  >Vhat  has  been  received  by  one  generation  as  undoubted,  to  a 
Bubseqaent  one  becomes  so  conspicuously  foUaciouR  aa  to  exeitc  the  woo* 
der  of  those  who  do  not  distiiietly  a[)preciat«  the  law  of  psychical  ad- 
vance that  it  could  ever  have  been  reocived  as  true.  These  phases  of 
transformation  are  not  only  related  in  a  chronological  way,  so  aa  to  1)6 
obvious  when  wo  examine  the  idoas  of  society  at  epochs  of  a  few  years 
or  of  centuries  apart — they  exist  also  contcmporancoualy  in  different  na- 
tions or  in  different  social  grades  of  tbo  same  nation,  according  ds  lire 
claaa  of  persons  considered  has  made  a  greater  or  lens  intellectual  prog- 
ress. 

Notwithstanding  the  ttsscrtion  of  Rome,  tho  essential  ideas  of  the  Ilal* 
Tattoiioci.  In  i»n  system  had  uof*  ^  unavoidable  modifications.    An  il- 

"■^  ''**^  literate  peoola  i  mI  tipon,  had  accepted  as  true  the 

asseverniion  that  t  ge  oven  from  the  apostolic  times. 

But  tho  time  hat  ■  luld  no  longer  be  muo* 
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laincd,  the  divcrgenoo  no  longer  concealed.  In  the  new  state  of  things, 
it  ytaa  impossible  tlut  dogmus  in  absolute  opposition  to  reason,  nucU  115 
that  of  tnuisubstantiation,  could  any  longer  bold  their  ground.  The 
aobotastic  Ui«ology  and  scholastic  philosophy,  though  supported  by  the 
aniversilies,  bad  become  obsolete.  With  iha  revival  of  pure  Laiicity 
and  the  introduction  of  Greek,  ibe  foundations  of  a  more  correct  criti- 
cism were  laid.  An  age  of  erudition  was  unavoidable,  in  wbicb  what- 
erer  could  not  cfltablinh  its  claims  against  a  searching  examination  must 
Mceftsarily  be  overthrown. 

We  are  thii.s  brought  to  the  great  movement  known  as  tho  Refonna* 
tion.  The  term  ia  usually  applied  in  referenoc  to  the  Protest-  th*  B-farm*- 
not  tmlioas,  and  taereJore  u  not  sumoiently  comprehensive,  ktt- 
for  all  Eurojws  was  in  tmtli  iuvolved.  A  clear  unduretxinding  of  it^  on- 
^xt^  it5  proccsa,  it£  ciTects,  is  perliaps  best  obtained  by  an  examination  of 
tlia  condition  of  tbo  norther^  and  soatbeni  nations,  and  the  issue  of  the 
OTcnt  in  each  rospeeiivuly. 

Germany  bad  always  been  sincere,  and  iheroforo  always  devout.  Of 
her  disposition  she  bad  given  many  proofe  from  the  time  ■n.ffn^nu^ 
•when  the  Kmpcror  Olho  dtMccndcd  into  Italy,  his  espedition  ^."lYLi^^ 
luviiig  been,  as  was  said,  an  armed  proceKion  of  coclcsias-  "''**■ 
lioa  resolved  to  abate  the  scandals  of  the  Church,  The  Councils  of  Con* 
stance  and  Basle  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  embodiment  of  tbe  same 
sentiment.  The  rcsolntion  to  limit  tlic  pupal  authoiity  and  to  pnt  a  SU' 
poiior  over  tho  popo  arose  fmm  a  profound  conviction  of  the  necessity 
of  such  a  measure.  Those  councilg  were  precursors  of  the  coming  Bcf- 
omution.  In  other  countries  events  had  long  been  tending  in  the  same 
direction :  in  Sicily  and  Itnly  by  the  ads  of  Frederick  TI. ;  in  France 
tbrougb  those  of  Phili|i  tbe  Fair.  The  educaleil  had  been  estmn^^d  by 
the  Saracens  and  Jews ;  tho  enthusiastic  by  such  -works  as  tUo  Everlast- 
ing Goepel  i  the  devout  had  been  shocked  by  tbo  tote  of  the  Templars 
and  the  detected  immoralities  in  liomc ;  the  patriotic  hatl  been  alienated 
by  thti  asHumptions  of  the  papal  court  and  its  ince!<sant  intermeddling  in 
political  aftaire;  the  inferior,  unreflecting  orders  were  in  all  directions 
exasperated  by  its  importun.-iLc^  unceasing  cxnctiona  of  money-  In  En- 
gland, for  instunec,  tliough  less  udvanocd  iuteUectually  than  thu  soutbcm 
nationa,  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation  is  perhaps  justly  referred 
n  &r  bock  as  the  reign  of  Kdwnrd  11 1^  who,  under  the  suggefttion  of 
Wiolil^  refused  to  do  homage  to  tho  pope,  but  a  scries  of  weaker  princes 
soooeeding,  it  was  not  until  Henry  VII.  that  the  moi'ement  could  be  con> 
liaaed.  In  that  country  the  immediately  exciting  causes  were  no  doubt 
of  a  material  kind,  such  as  the  alleged  avarice  and  impurity  of  tho  der- 

•,  tbe  immense  amount  of  money  taken  from  the  realm,  the  intrusion 

foreign  ccclcsiiBtJcR.     In  the  South  of  Franco  and  in  Ttaly,  where  tho 

intellectual  condition  was  much  more  advanced,  thu  movement  was  oor 
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respondinglj  of  a  more  intellectaal  kind.    To  tliis  difference 
the  north  and  the  Houth  must  bo  irfcm^  not  otily  the  sthkiag 
icol  distribution  ot  belief  which  vras  aooa  apparent,  but  also  tbc 
and  abrapt  limitation  of  the  Reformation,  rcsthctcdly  so  called. 

Iti  recent  nges,  under  her  Iinoncinl  pressure,  Kome  h&d  osaerted  that 
o(n,.  the  inlinite  merits  of  car  Savior,  together  with  the  good 
works  of  KUpen^rDgation  of  many  boljr  men,  conNtitiited,  m 
it  iverc,  a  fund  Irom  which  might  be  diflcharged  |>enalties  of  ana  of  er* 
617  ^i^t^t  Tor  tlte  dead  as  well  aa  tbo  living,  and  tbereTora  a^iulable  for 
tboK  vrho  bad  passed  into  Purgatorj,  as  well  as  for  <u  who  rcmun. 
This  fjnd,  committed  to  the  caro  of  SLPetor  aud  his  suoeessors,  maj  be 
•BdMninof  disbursed,  under  the  form  of  indulgences,  bj  Bale  for  monajr. 
Mimvm.  ^  traffic  in  indulgence*  wns  thnii  carried  on  to  »  great  extoot 
^trough  tbe  medium  of  the  moulut,  who  received  a  commission  upon 
the  proQta.  Of  course,  it  is  plaio,  that  ihe«rdigious  coticeptioa  of  snck 
A  tmnsAction  is  liable  to  adverse  criticism — the  bartering  for  moaef  » 
l)o)y  a  thing  as  the  merit  of  our  Redeemer.  This  vait,  however,  onlj 
the  ostensible  explanation,  which  it  was  judged  necessary  to  presmt  to 
Binoerdj  pious  communities;  behind  it  there  lay  the  real  reason,  wbioli 
was  essentially  of  s  political  kind.  It  was  abaotutcly  noceSBBrr  thai  pa> 
pal  Rome  should  control  a  revenue  far  bc}'ond  that  arising  in  a  stndly 
legitimate  way.  As  all  the  world  bad  been  drained  of  money  by  Uie 
senate  and  Ciesars  for  the  Hup]>ort  of  republican  or  imperial  power,  to 
too  there  wan  a  need  of  a  like  sujijily  for  the  use  of  the  pontif!^  Tbo 
collcotion  of  funds  hod  uHcn  given  rise  to  cODtcntions  bctn'een  the  Ofr 
cksiastica]  and  temporal  antLoritics.  aud  in  eome  of  thu  more  stttrdr 
coontrios  had  been  resolutely  resisted.  To  collect  a  direct  tax  is  ofta 
n  troublesome  afiair;  but  such  ishuman  nature — a  man  from  whoa  it 
mi^t  bo  diiBcult  to  extort  the  payment  of  an  impost  kwfullv  hiid,  will 
often  cheerfully  find  means  to  purchase  for  himself  indulgence  for  sin. 
In  such  a  acmi-biLrbarian  but  yet  religious  population  as  that  with  which 
the  Church  was  dcahng,  it  was  <{^uitc  clear  that  this  manner  of  pmiciit- 
ing  thingB  po»j)e.«H!d  singular  advimtageit,  nn  obvious  equivalent  being 
given  fur  the  money  received.  The  indnlgenoe  implied  not  onlv  a  le- 
lease  from  celestial,  but  also,  in  many  cases,  &om  civil  penalties.  It  was 
on  abfloluto  guarantee  from  hclL 

It  is  eaid  that  the  attention  of  Martin  Luther,  formerly  an  Angnstani- 
Ktnki  In.  lU)  monk,  was  6mt  attracted  to  this  subject  by  tbo  traffic  having 
'^*'"  been  conferred  on  the  Dominicans  instead  of  upon  his  own  ot' 

der  at  the  time  when  Leo  X.  was  mising  funds  by  this  means  for  build- 
ing St«  Peter's  at  Jtome,  A.D.  1517.  That  was  probably  only  an  insinu- 
ation of  Luther's  adversaries,  and  is  tctv  far  from  being  borne  out  by 
his  subsequent  ^ucL  His  iiv*l  pubUo  movement  was  the  putting 
forth  of  nint  oa  against  the  practice.    He  posted  them  on  the 
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ifcior  of  the  cathedral  of  WittenbcT^,  and  enforced  them  in  his  sermoos, 

tbon^'h  at  this  timo  hu  ]>rufi;saed  obcdiuucc  to  tlio  papal  ftuttiority.    With 

a  nipitlitj  probably  uttcjipeotcd  by  biui,  hu  acts  excited  puUio  attention 

so  strongly,  that,  though  the  pope  was  at  Orst  diitpoficd  to  rcgnrd  the 

^vholu  allair  as  a  mere  monkish  squabble  fur  gaiutt,  it  soon  became  ob- 

riouB,  (torn  tho  uumier  in  which  tlio  commotion  was  spreading,  thnt 

ing  must  be  dono  to  check  it    Tho  popo  thcrcfoio  summoned 

:r  Lo  Some  to  tttttwer  for  him^f ;  but,  through  the  inOuenoA  of 

great  pcrsooagoi,  aud  Tecoinng  a  sabuissive  letter  from  tho  oc- 

Sttaed,  he,  on  reoouudoratiuii,  referred  the  matter  to  Cardinal  Cujt^tan,  his 

ittt  in  Germany.    Th«  cardiual,  on  looking  into  tho  affair,  onlitrtd 

itber  to  retract ;  and  nov  came  into  prominenco  the  mental  qnalitiee 

'this  great  roan.     Luther,  with  rcfptTctful  firmncas,  refused;  bat  re- 

ambcrbg  John  Uuss,  and  fearing  that  the  imporial  Eofe-conduct  which 

been  given  to  him  would  be  insufficient  for  his  proteeiion,  ho  secret- 

rctnmod  to  "Wittenberg,  hnving  first,  however,  solemnly  appealed 

3m  tho  pope,  ill  tufbrmi-d  at  tho  time,  to  tho  jyipti  whou  be  iiliould  have 

en  Irttcr  iastmcted.   Thereupon  ho  itaa  condemned  aa  a  heretic.    Un- 

Ryod,  ho  ooutiiiued  to  dofoud  his  opinions ;  bat,  finding  himself  id 

lent  danger,  he  fell  npoQ  tho  Buggestion  vhveh,  siiic>e  the  days  of 

'hihp  the  F^r,  had  been  recognized  as  the  true  method  of  dealing  with 

ibe  papncy,  and  appealed  lo  a  general  council  as  the  true  representative 

I  of  tho  Church,  and  thcrcforu  superior  to  tho  pope.  ttIio  i»  not  infiiUtbhl 
•ny  moro  than  St  Peter  himself  hod  boon.    To  this  denial  of  papal  au- 
Uiorily  he  soon  added  a  diawnt  from  the  doctrines  of  purgotoiy,  auricu- 
lar confiaadon,  absolution.    It  vnis  now  tliat  tho  grand  idea  vhich  hod 
tithcrto  silently  lain  at  tho  bottom  of  Uie  whole  roovcjnent  ]S'-Il''|'il"?*I: 
emerged  into  prominence — tho  right  of  individual  judgment  umiuX 
— ondor  tho  dogma  that  it  is  not  papal  anthority  which  should  bo  tho 
li'i  ■        '  "■  l)ut  th(!  Bible,  and  thiU  tho  Bibh>  hi  ti»  Ixi  iiiterpruted  by 
Jrivi  ■    .,  i  :  ■:i»mt.     Thus  fftr  it  had  been  nxxivcd  thai  tho  Bible  derivea 
aulbenticityaudauthority  from  tho  Church;  now  tt  was  asserted  that 
Church  deiives  her  atithenticity  and  authority  from  the  Bible,    At 
moment  tboro  was  but  one  oovirso  for  the  Italian  court  to  toko  with 
audacious  offender,  fbr  thia  now  doctrino  of  tho  right  of  exercising 
[»riTate  Judgment  in  mxtters  of  f:uih  was  dangerous  to  the  lastexQBme, 
td  not  to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment     Luther  was  therefore  oideied  to 
recant,  and  to  bam  his  own  works,  under  penalty,  if  disobe-  TMnmm«i^» 
L^cnt,  of  being  cxoommonieatcd,  and  delircred  over  tmlo  Sa-  "o"**"*"*- 
Hlnn.    11)0  bull  thus  isatied  directed  all  secular  princes  to  seize  his  por- 
•on  and  punish  his  Crimea. 

But  Luther  was  not  to  be  intimidated;  nxy,  more,  he  retah'ated.  Jla 
ftonoDnccd  the  popo,  as  FredericJc  and  tltc  I'VhtriccUi  hnd  for-  n*  tmint,  u4 
murly  drae,  oa  tho  Man  of  Silt,  tbo  Anti-Chrint.    Ho  colled  ti-ui. 
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upon  all  Chriatum  princes  to  sliake  off  bis  tyranny.  Iq  tbe  prescnoeiif 
a  great  concourso  of  applauding  upccUitors,  be  committed  the  voluaw 
of  tbo  canoo  law  and  tbe  bull  of  cxoommunicntioii  to  tbo  fiames^  Hie 
pope  DOW  issued  acotber  bull  cspcIUiig  bim  from  tbo  Cburch.  Hi 
was  in  Januuy,  1621.  Tbis  Reparation  openetl  to  Luther  na  unrectnu- 
od  career.  He  forthwith  proci^edetl  to  an  exnnunation  of  the  ItiliA 
syBtem  of  tbeology  and  iH>licy,  in  whicb  be  wan  joined  by  many  laknt' 
ed  men  wbo  participated  in  bis  views.  Tbe  Empvror  CborK-s  V.  favd 
it  ncccse&ry  to  use  all  bin  iufluenoe  to  cbcok  the  spreading  Hcfonoatia 
Bat  it  was  already  too  late,  for  Lutbcr  bad  obtained  tbe  firm  iopfcA 
of  many  personages  of  inHucnoe,  and  bis  doctrines  were  finding  detei- 
er9  among  Komc  of  tbe  ableet  men  in  Eorope. 

An  imperial  diet  was  therefore  beld  at  Worms,  before  wbicb  Lutli^ 
being  summoned,  appeared.  But  notbtng  could  induce  liim  to  retncl 
bis  opinions.  An  edict  was  published  putting  bim  undor  tbe  ban  oTtM 
empire  i  but  the  Elector  of  Saxouy  concealed  bim  in  tbe  castk  of  Wait 
mndihoTDnii  buig.  While  be  was  in  this  retireraent  hU  doctriDes  wen 
■prakda.  rapidly  extending,  the  Augu-iitinians  of  Wittenberg  not  bio- 
Gating  to  change  tbo  usages  of  ihu  Chutx^b,  abolishing  private  miaia, 
aod  giviDg  tbo  cup  as  well  as  the  bread  to  the  laity. 

"Wbilc  Germany  was  agitated  to  bcr  centre,  a  like  rerolt  Agaioab  Itii- 
Tb«Bwti.Rtf.  iou  eupreuiaey  broke  out  in  Switzerland.  It  too  oonuneDtei 
tiwHeu.  '  on  tbe  question  of  indulgencce,  and  found  a  leader  in  Znis- 
glius. 

Even  t<t  this  early  period  the  inevitable  course  of  events  was  be^ 
ning  to  be  plainly  dispbycd  in  w^ctarian  decomposition ;  for,  while  ifae 
German  and  Swi-ss  Beformera  agreed  in  tbeir  relation  toward  tbe  pafil 
authority,  they  differed  widely  from  each  other  on  some  importa&l  d» 
trinal  jKPints,  more  especially  as  to  the  n-iture  of  tbe  Eoeharist  Tba 
Germans  supposed  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  acUuOly  pt» 
ent  in  the  bread  and  wine  in  some  mysterious  way;  tbe  Swiss  belicveii 
that  those  substances  arc  only  emblems  or  symboLs.  fiotb  lotallv  re* 
jcctcd  the  Italian  doctrine  of  transubstantlation.  Tbe  old  ideas  of  B6 
rengar  were  iboreforo  again  formcuting  among  men.  An  attempt  was 
matle,  under  tbe  auspices  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  ocnnpose  tbe  di» 
aenaon  in  a  confcrcDcc  at  Marburg;  but  it  was  found,  aAer  r  long 
putation,  that  neither  party  would  give  up  its  vicw^  and  tbey 
separated,  as  it  was  paid,  in  Chrii^tian  charity,  but  not  in  brotberj 

At  the  6rst  Diet  of  Spires,  bold  in  1526.  it  was  tried  to  procure  ite 
execution  of  tbe  sentence  passed  upon  Luther,  but  the  parly  of  tbcBcf' 
ormation  proved  to  be  'ong  for  the  Catholics.    At  a  aeeond  din, 

beld  at  the  same  ploi  n  subaequently,  it  was  rcaolred  tbal  no 

change  ahou)'"  ablisbcd  religion  before  the  actioQ  of 

n  general  o  **^    -amended  by  botb  diets,  should 
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known.     On  tliU  occasion  the  Catholic  interpstprejKindpnited  Kuffi- 

iQtly  lo  procure  a  revocation  of  ibe  jiower  which  had  been  coiiawlcd 

<  the  princes  of  the  empire  of  managing  for  a  time  the  eoclcaiastical 

Iters  of  their  ovni  doniioions.    Agninat  this  fiction  several  ■n*'""*^ 

the  princes  and  cities  protested,  this  being  the  origin  of  the  »« uioaaM, 

lignation  Protestants  subsequenlly  given  to  the  Reformers.    At  a  diet 

10  following  year  nt  Augsburg,  a  Ktatement,  composed  by  Luther 

sJancthon,  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Beformcra  wna  presented ;  it  also 

to  some  extent  of  the  errors  and  superstittoDS  of  the  Catholics. 

I  is  vhai  is  known  lu*  the  Confession  of  Augsbiug.    But  the  diet  not 

if  rejected  it,  but  condemned  most  of  its  doctrines.    Tho  onrmiutioo  « 

Its,  therefore,  in  (in  nsscmblyat  Smalcslde,  contract-  ••»"•'•*«••*** 

k  treaty  for  the.ir  common  defense,  and  this  may  be  looked  upon  as 

qioch  of  organization  of  the  Reformation.      Tliis  league  did  not, 

?er,  include  the  Reformers  of  Stvitiscrlaad,  who  could  not  conscien- 

>asly  adopt  the  Confeasion  of  Augsburg,  which  was  its  essential  basis. 

Sacramentarians,  as  they  were  called,  became  thus  politically  dl- 

from  the  Loiherans.    Moreover,  in  Switzerland  the  process  of  de- 

gitioii  went  on,  CaKnn  establishing  a  new  sect,  characterized  by 

imsDncr  io  which  it  insisted  on  tho  Angustiman  doctrines  of  prcdes* 

ion  and  olecUon,  by  tho  abolition  of  all  festivals,  and  the  discotitin- 

loe  of  Chareh  ceremonies.    At  a  later  period  the  followers  of  Zuin- 

and  Calrin  coalesced. 
The  poliiicnl  combinations  which  had  thns  occurred  as  Protoslaatism 
ijy  acquired  tjjmporal  jwwer  gave  rise,  as  might  have  in  cmminjupn. 
m  anticipated,  to  wars.     The  pence  of  Augsburg,  1555,  ui-iu. 

the  Keformers  tho  substantial  advantages  they  sought — iJre€- 
ttom  Italian  ecclesiastical  authority,  tho  right  of  all  Germans  to 
for  themselves  in  matters  of  rcli^on,  cqiudity  in  civil  privileges 
and  the  Catholics.     A  second  time,  siity-four  3'ears  subse- 
f,  war  broke  out — the  Thirty  Years'  War — and  finally  the  dijqsute 
>tnposcd  by  iho  treaty  of  Westphalia.    This  may  be  regarded  as 
lUoQ  of  the  Reformation.    Peace  was  made  in  spite  of  all  the 
I  atHl  opposition  of  llome. 
Tho  doctrines  of  tho  Rcformatiou  were  adopted  with  singohur  avidity 
ighout  the  north  of  Europe,  and  established  themselves  k,mm  «tiita 
it  a  time  in  Kranoe  and  in  Italy.     Plven  as  early  as  1658  "»■**■*"- 
i  nport  of  the  Venetian  embassador  estimates  the  Catholics  of  tho  Gc^ 
empire  at  only  one  teeth  of  the  popnlation.   For  twenty  years  not 
ident  of  tho  Univeisity  of  Vienna  had  beconw  a  priest 
Such  was  thtj  Hefonnation  among  the  Germati  naticHia.    It  is  not  p09> 
"aJblc,  howevrr,  to  comprehend  comxtly  that  great  movement  -nwrffmiita 
without  understanding  the  oonrse  of  events  iu  Italy,  for  that  "^''■ 

lula  was  involved,  though  in  a  very  dilFcrent  way.    In  its  intel- 
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lectual  condition  it  was  far  in  advance  of  therest  of  Etnope,  as  iBproTr;! 
by  such  fiicta  as  tbosu  to  which  wc  have  alluded  respecting  the  prinung 
of  books;  BetwecQ  it  oud  the  nationti  of  which  ve  huTC  been  spealoDg 
there  was  also  a  wide  difT^reiice  in  material  interests.  What  waau- 
tortcd  from  them  was  cujoycd  by  it  Tho  moutal  and  tnatcriul  ocnli* 
tion  of  Italy  soon  set  a  limit  to  the  progress  of  the  Keformation. 

The  Italians  had  long  looked  upon  tho  transalpine  nations  with  cent- 
,^,,«„^,h,  tempt.    On  the  principle  that  the  intellectually  strtHig  waj 
iMiuw.         lawflilly  prey  on  the  intellectually  weak,  they  bad  systemat- 
ically drained  them  of  their  wealth.    As  we  exchange  with  aavageB 
beads,  and  looking-glasses,  and  nails,  for  gold,  they  had  driven  a  pttrflt 
able  barter  with  the  valiant  but  illiterate  barbarians,  exchangieg  p» 
sessions  in  heaven  for  the  wealth  of  the  earth,  and  selling  for  mcnwy 
iinmumtics  or  indulgences  for  sin.     But  in  another  rcspcet  they  baid 
looked  upon  Ihem  with  dread — they  had  felt  the  edge  of  the  Krcsdi 
and  German  sword.     Tho  educated  clauses,  though  seeking  the  widcffl 
liberty  of  thought  for  tbemsplves,  were  not  disposed  to  more  than  n  tot 
select  propngandism  of  opinions,  which  plainly  could  only  be  dctrimta* 
tol  to  tlie  [lecuniary  interests  of  their  country.    Their  faiih  had  long  igo 
oesaed  to  be  that  of  conviction ;  it  had  become  a  mere  outward  patriotiB 
acquiescence.    Even  tho&e  who  were  willing  enough  to  indulge  thefi- 
wives  in  the  utmost  latitude  of  personal  free-thinking  never  mode  aa 
objection  when  some  indiscreet  zealot  of  their  own  kind  wna  oompeOoi 
by  ecclesiastical  pressure  to  fly  beyond  the  Alps.     No  part  of  Eoiopa 
was  H)  full  of  irrcligion  as  It.ily.     It  amounted  to  a  philosophical  ilDS* 
dclity  among  the  higher  classes ;  to  Ariauijun  among  the  middio  and  Xtm 
inattiictcd;  to  an  utter  carelessness,  not  even  giving  itself  the  trouble  rf 
MKMafihdt  diflbeUef,  among  tho  low.     Tlia  universities  and  learned  aetd- 
uoinniua.    ejj,jgg  ^gj^j  jjot-beds  of  hcrcsy ;  thua  the  University  of  PaiJai 
was  accused  of  having  been  for  long  a  focus  of  atheism,  and  again  and 
again  learned  aeadcmicR,  as  thoso  of  \ro(iena  and  Venice,  had  been  sup- 
8toi.»r(t»    pressed  for  heresy.    The  dcrico  of  the  Acadcmj  of  tho  Ly»- 
<mii>.        "  cei  indicated  only  too  plainly  the  spirit  of  these  infititntWM; 
it  was  a  lyn.x,  ivitli  its  eyes  turned  upwanl  l*>  heaven,  tearing  the  iriplt> 
headed  Cerberus  with  its  claws.    Nor  was  this  alarming  condition  n- 
strictcd  to  Italy ;  France  had  long  participated  in  it     From  the  Ui«- 
vcrsity  of  Paxis,  that  watch-lower  of  tho  Church,  the  aJaim  hikd  oftOB 
been  sounded ;  now  it  was  against  men,  now  against  books.    Once,  tui* 
der  its  suggesljons,  the  reading  of  the  physics  and  melapliTsieJi  of  An*- 
totlo  had  hven  prohibited,  and  works  of  philosophy  int(]rdicl«i  until 
they  should  have  been  corrected  by  the  theologians  of  the  Charoh. 
The  physical  hcrcsic/'  '"^  'ileo,  the  pantheism  of  CpcsalpiniiSjhad  friend- 
ly counterparts  in  -en  the  head  of  tho  Church,  Leo  X,  at  tho 
inception  o'  ?sld  not  escape  obloquy,  and  stories  wen 
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mrenlat«d  toochinj?  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate  at  once  prejudiciil 
bis  morals  urid  to  \m  ti■ti<^f. 

In  sach  an  ominous  condition,  the  ncocssity  of  carrying  out  the  pol- 
U>  which  Italy  had  bo  long  boon  ocnnmittcd  peqtetoaUy  j^^  ymHiw 
)n»d  the  popal  government  to  acts  Agaitiet  vrluch  the  in-  <"*»'»r"^- 
structcd  judgment  of  its  own  otHcioIs  revolted.  It  wta  a  continual 
^Krtniggle  between  their  duty  ami  their  dLiposition.  "Why  should  they' 
^rbave  thoufjht  it  expedient  to  nuppresa  iha  Koran  when  it  was  prinfed 
in  Vcnioe,  IfiSO?  why,  when  Paul  FV^  1559,  promulgated  the  Index 
Expurgatorius  of  prohibited  books,  was  it  found  necessary  that  not  leffl 
H  than  forty-eight  editions  of  the  Bible  sbould  be  included  in  it,  eixty-one 
JHprintcrs  put  under  the  ban,  and  alt  their  publications  forbidden,  at  first 
^1  the  interdict  being  against  all  prohibited  books,  nnd.  on  this  being  found 
^ftinKufHcient,  even  thofic  tliat  had  not  been  permitted  being  prohibited? 
^VWhy  waa  it  that  Galileo  waa  dealt  with  no  coiiflidoratciy  and  yet  bo  ma- 
^Htgnantly  ?  It  wiw  plain  Uiat  toleration,  t-ithcr  of  mun  or  book«,  was  al> 
B'togetber  irreconciUble  with  the  principles  of  the  Holy  See,  and  that  tui- 
~  dor  ita  stern  cxigtincies  the  farmer  must  be  disposed  of,  and  the  latter 
iuppressed  or  burnt,  no  matter  what  personal  inclinations  or  fiiToring 
sDttinents  miglit  bo  in  Ibe  way.  If  any  fnliering  took  placD  in  the  car- 
oat  of  this  determination,  the  control  of  llomc  over  tbo  huraan 
would  be  put  into  the  most  imminent  jco]>ardy. 
So  stood  aflairs  in  Italy  at  the  beginning  iind  during  the  active  pe* 
rioil  of  the  Ilcformation,  the  ancient  system  inexorably  press-  rKtittft>» 

;g  ui>on  tUo  leading  men,  and  iuipelliug  them  to  acts  againflt  bi  imj. 
which  their  belter  judgment  revolted.    They  were  bound  down  to  the 
interests  of  their  country,  those  intcrcats  being  interwoven  with  condi- 
tions wliich  they  oould  no  longer  iutell<x!tijnl)y  accept.     For  men  of 
^ts  cla-ss  the  German  and  SwisH  reformations  did  not  go  far  enough. 
lTht?y  affinnudthat  things  were  left  juat  as  inconsistent  with  reason,  joat 
as  indefensible  as  before.    Doubtless  they  considered  that  the  paring 
[mmy  of  the  worship  of  saints,  of  absolution  for  money,  penances,  in* 
lulgenoes,  freedom  from  papal  taxation,  the  repadialion  of  intrusive  foi^ 
coclcsiastics,  -vsis  all  to  the  detriment  of  the  pecuniary  intcrmta  of 
iiy.     They  affirmed  that  the  doctrines  put  forth  by  the  Reformers 
^made  good  their  ground,  not  throu^  the  force  of  reason,  bat  through 
appeals  to  the  ignorant,  and  even  to  women ;  not  through  an  improved 
and  sounder  criticism,  but,  ns  il  was  declared,  throogh  I^e  inwanl  light 
of  the  Spirit ;  that  nothing  had  been  done  to  alleviate  the  ancient  intol- 
erant dognialtstn,  the  forcible  suppression  of  freedom  of  thought.    Loo 
H  X,  it  13  well  known,  at  first  alto^thcr  mistook  the  nature  of  i„  x.;  m 
H  the  ]teformalJon.     lie  waa  a  inan  of  refined  tastes  and  pleas-  «'«~***- 
Knrc,  delighting  In  sumptuous  fcanw,  and  too  often  scandalizing  the  de- 
^vont  by  his  indecent  convcrsalion  and  Iwcnlious  conduct.    He  gloried 
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in  Ijeing  the  patron  of  tho  leaniod,  devoting  nil  hla  atlcntion  to  tiie  prog- 

reaaof  UteratQK  &nd  the  fine  axis^a  cooooissearinantiquea.  Tbe  amen- 
ities of  tlie  life  of  an  occomplii^bed  gentlemau  vera  not  to  be  disturbed. 
He  little  (Iruomt  that  in  the  coarse  German  monlc  there  waa  an  antago 
niBt  woiiby  of  the  papacy.  The  gay  Italians  looked  upon  Luther  widi 
iocCGihlc  coutcmpt,  as  introducing  i<lca3  evca  moro  absurd  than  thoH 
he  vaa  trying  to  difrplacc,  and,  vbat  naa  perhaps  a  stiU  greater  oOesim^ 
upholding  his  bad  doctrines  in  ivorse  I^ntin.  Thej  aifcctcd  to  beliere 
that  tbcy  disccToed  a  tAinl  of  insnoity  in  the  Reformer's  nccoont  of  hit 
confliclfl  witU  ttio  Devil,  yet  were  willing  to  concede  that  there  vna  a 
method  in  hia  madness,  since  he  was  bent  on  having  a  wife.  In  thdir 
opinion,  tho  result  of  the  Gcnniui  movement  must  be  exceedingly  detn- 
mental  to  learning,  and  neccssarUy  lead  to  tbe  prodaction  of  vcrj  viU- 
gar  resolts,  exciting  among  tlio  common  people  a  revolutionary  and  de- 
structive spirit.  Nor  was  this  personal  distaeto  for  Lather  altogether 
ondeecrvod.  The  caricatures  wbich  that  great  man  permitted  himself 
to  put  forth  were  too  indelicate  to  be  described  to  a  modem  reader. 
They  would  be  worthy  of  our  disgust  and  indignation  did  we  ttol  fUnd 
some  palliation  in  the  coarseness  of  the  communities  and  timca  in  wluch 
ho  lived.  Leo  awoke  to  his  blunder  when  it  was  too  late,  and  founi 
that  he  had  been  .tuperdliously  sneering  at  what  he  sboold  have  com- 
bstrd  witW  nil  his  might 

It  is  now  more  than  three  centuries  since  the  Reformation  commenced, 
ctedt^rtw  and  we  are  able,  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  to  ascertain  its 
b  BttKff*  influence.  Founded  as  it  was  on  tbe  right  of  private  interpreV 
ation  of  the  Scripuircs,  it  introduced  a  belter  rule  of  life,  and  made  i 
great  advance  toward  intellectual  liberty.  It  compelled  men  to  be  more 
moral,  and  permitted  them  to  be  more  learned.  For  the  traditioaa  of 
superstition  it  substituted  the  dictator  of  common  sense ;  it  put  on  e»d 
to  the  disgraceful  miracles  that  for  so  many  ages  had  been  the  scaadd 
of  Europe.  The  assertion  of  the  Italians  that  it  was  n  great  injury  h) 
letters  is  untrue.  Though  not  to  be  roganied  in  nny  nwpcet  as  a  learn* 
ed  man,  Luther  approved  of  tbe  study  of  Greek  and  Jlfbrew,  recognized 
by  all  parties  to  be  dangerous  to  tho  Latin  system.  And  even  if  lh« 
aoougation  is  admitted  that  he  approved  of  their  cultivation,  not  from 
any  love  to  tbem,  but  from  hatred  to  it,  tho  world  waa  equally  a  glUDCr. 
Toward  tbe  close  of  his  life  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  no  other  prospect 
for  papal  power  than  total  ruin ;  yet  at  this  day,  out  of  three  hnndicd 
millions  of  Christians,  more  than  half  owe  allegiance  to  Itomc.  Aliaost 
as  if  by  enchantment  tlie  Reformation  suddenly  ceased  to  advance. 
Home  was  not  only  able  to  check  its  spread,  but  even  to  gain  back  n 
■HMoaam*  portion  of  what  aliB  had  l^t  The  cause  of  this,  which  may 
ttL  seem  at  first  an  extraordinary  result,  is  not  to  be  attributed 

to  nny  supernatural  indr  me  have  supposed.    When  natural 
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Thoagli  tbere  miglit  be  sovereigns  wlio,  like  Henry  VIIL,  had  pcr- 
jnal  leasona  for  discontent  with  the  Italian  court ;  though  tbere  were 
le  who  sought  to  usurp  the  power  and  pi-crogaiivcs  of  the  popee; 
though  there  might  be  nobles  who,  as  the  Prinoe  of  Wales'  tutor  wrote 
to  Sir  W.  Paget,  were  "  importunate  wolves,  as  are  able  to  devour  chao- 
trice^ cathedral  churches,  uniTersities,  and  a  thousand  times  as  much;" 
some  who  desired  the  plunder  of  cBtablishracnts  endowed  by  the  piety 
of  ages,  and  who  therefore  lent  all  their  influcDcc  in  behalf  of  this  groat 
icvolotion ;  there  was  among  such  and  above  such  that  Email  i«fl"rn,»  ..t 
but  nil-important  body  of  men  who  nee  human  affairs  from  pMiM<vb*nL 
tiio  most  general  point  of  view.  To  these,  whatever  might  be  the  na- 
tioa  to  which  they  happened  to  belong,  it  waa  jicrfecUy  evident  that 
the  dccomjwsition  of  faith  which  had  act  in,  if  permitted  to  go  on  ■un- 
checked, coald  not  possibly  end  in  any  other  way  than  in  producing  on 
anarchy  of  secta  Tn  their  opinion  the  German  Hcformntion  did  not  go 
far  enough.  It  siill  practicaJly  left  untouched  tho  dependency  of  tlio 
Church  upon  the  Slate.  In  the  Bouthem  nations  of  the  Continent  it  bad 
merely  irritated  tho  great  European  ulcer,  whereas  what  was  required 
VIS  the  completo  amputation  of  the  rotten  mass.  In  their  judgment  it 
wa«  better  to  leave  things  as  they  were  wntil  a  thorough  eradication 
could  be  accomplished,  and  this,  at  tlie  time,  was  obviously  impossible. 
Not  underetinding,  perhaps,  linw  much  human  affnire  are  develojjed  ao- 
conling  to  law,  and  how  little  by  the  volition  of  individuals,  they  lib- 
erally conceded  that  Catholicism  had  been  the  civilizing  agency  of  En- 
rope,  and  bad  become  inwoven  with  the  social  fabric  for  good  or  for 
evil.  It  could  not  now  be  withdrawn  without  pulling  the  whole  tex- 
ture to  pieces.  Moreover,  the  curtain  of  papal  authority,  which  at  one 
time  enveloped  all  Europe  in  its  ample  folds,  had,  in  the  course  of  thcae 
Ule  events,  been  contracted  and  stretched  across  the  Continent,  dividing 
the  northern  and  southern  nations  from  each  other.  The  people  oflho 
sooth  saw  on  its  embroidered  surface  nothing  but  forms  of  nscfulncw 
and  bciulj',  they  on  the  north  a  confusion  of  meaningless  thrends.  Bat 
the  few  who  considered  it  as  a  whole,  and  understood  the  relations  of 
both  sidcB,  knew  well  enough  that  the  one  b  the  nccemar^'  inei<lent  of 
llio  other,  and  that  it  Is  quite  an  uselcsa  to  eot^k  for  exphumtions  aa  to 
B  justify  appearances.  To  them  it  was  }K:rfecUy  clear  that  the  tranquil- 
Bli^  and  happiness  of  Christendom  wore  best  subserved  by  giving  no 
BnuDurageincnt  to  opinions  which  had  already  occasioned  bo  much 
"ironble,  and  which  seemed  to  contain  in  their  very  constitution  princi- 
ples of  social  disorganization. 

A  second  reason  for  the  sudden  loan  of  expansive  force  in  the  Refor^ 
nution  is  fotmd  in  its  own.  intrinsic  nature.    The  principle  ii««>h'«»»  «rfa» 
of  deoom position  which  it  represented,  nnd  with  which  it  wa.i  K«a,nMiim. 
tnextrioably  entangled,  Doceasarilj  implied  oppugnancy.    For  a  abort 
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aetaoa  the  attention  of  Protestantism  was  altogether  diircteil  1o  the  pi- 
pal  authority  from  which  it  had  so  recentJjr  aeparatod  mi^f;  but,  with 
ito  growing  struugth  aud  ascertained  ludepeDdeDce,  that  object  c«aaodtB 
occupy  it,  boooming,  as  it  were,  more  distant  and  more  obswure.  Vjxn 
the  subordinate  divisions  which  were  springing  from  it,  or  which  were 
of  collateral  descent  from  the  original  (^iholic  atock,  the  whole  view  d 
each  denomination  was  conccntratetl.  Tbc  bitterness  once  diredd 
against  tlio  )>apacy  lu;^t  none  of  its  intensity  when  pointed  at  rivabor 
enemies  nearer  home.  Nor  was  it  oloue  disaeastoos  among  tb«  gnu^ 
sects,  oppositions  RUch  ail  ihose  between  the  Church  of  England,  itsd  th 
Church  of  Scotluad,  w^Uose  discordx  were  founded  on  poiuifi  admittodlijr 
all  to  be  great  aud  essential ;  the  same  principle  ran  down  through  ^ 
the  modes  of  sectarian  combination  as  they  emerged  into  life,  pTodncisg 
among  those  of  equal  power  strngglcs,  and  in  the  strong  toward  U( 
Eftrtornru.  wcok  pcrsecution.  Very  soon  tbc  procesw  of  decomposilioR 
rtudbrBtH.  ]jg,j  ft^yanced  to  such  nn  citent  that  minor  eocta  came  iato 
existence  on  very  unessential  points.  Vet  even  among  these  little  hol- 
ies there  was  jusb  as  much  acrimony,  just  as  much  hatred  as  among  the 
grcsaL  Thcac  differences  were  corned  into  the  aflairs  of  civil  life,  cscb 
sect  forming  a  society  within  itself,  and  abstaining,  a«  iJitr  nt;  might  bt^ 
from  aaaodations  with  its  rivals.  Of  such  a  state  of  things  the  Bcceauj 
resalt  was  weakness,  and,  bad  there  been  no  other  reason,  this  in  itsrif 
would  have  been  quite  eufQcieut  in  the  end  to  deprive  Proteetaotin 
of  its  aggressive  power.  An  array  divided,  against  itself  is  in  do  condl- 
tioQ  to  make  wariarc  against  a  watchful  and  vigorous  enemy. 

Bat  ibis  was  not  all.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  Protestantism  fiom  itf 
WMdattooon-  outset  that  it  was  not  conBtniclive,  Unhkc  its  great  IK^ 
tnMpaMt  tagonist,  it  contained  no  fundiimenlal  principle  that  ooilW 
combine  distant  communities  and  foreign  countries  togeUier.  It  ori^- 
natcd  in  dissent,  and  was  embodied  by  separation.  It  contd  not  pooM 
a  ootKCQtrated  power,  nor  recc^lze  one  apostolic  man  who  might  eon' 
press  its  disputes,  harmoiuze  its  powere,  wield  it  as  a  mosB.  For  the  li> 
tainnicut  of  his  nims  the  ProtcstaDt  bad  only  wishes,  the  Cntholio  had  a 
will.  The  Church  of  England,  of  Scotland,  or  of  any  other  Protestau 
nation,  undoubtedly  did  discharge  its  du^  excellently  wcU  for  the  com- 
mtmity  in  which  it  was  placed,  but,  at  the  most,  it  was  only  a  purdy 
loca]  institution,  altogether  insignificant  in  comparison  with  that  great 
old  Chureb,  hoary  and  Tcnerable  with  age,  which  hod  seen  cTory  gov- 
ernment and  every  iastitution  in  Europe  come  into  existence,  many  of 
them  at  its  bidding,  which  had  extirpated  paganism  from  the  Roman 
empire,  compelled  the  Cveeurs  to  obey  its  mandates,  precipitated  the 
whole  while  race  upon  the  Holy  Land ;  that  great  old  Church,  oiioe  Uk 
mora  than  im'  'reign  of  Christendom,  and  of  which  the  oiqA 

respectable  n  was  only  a  Iragment  of  a  fragment 
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Very  different  mm  it  tvitli  Cutlioliciam.    It  pussicsscc]  an  organization 

ich,  conoentraled  ia  the  baud  of  one  man,  irresistible  pow-  c;«auuio( 

fj  ftod  included  £tU  tbe  soullieru  countriea  of  Europe  not  Mo-  '-■''"''•°*" 

ledaii.  It  could  enforw  its  policy  bv  the  armies  and  fleets  of  obo-t 
lant  kings.  It  is  uot  surprisiDg,  wbcD  tbia  alato  of  iLings  in  consider- 
,  that  tho  spread  of  the  Iteformation  viss  limited  to  iu  first  fervor — 
the  men  who  Haw  iut  origin  aaw  also  its  cuhninution.  It  is  not  to 
jTundcrvd  at  tbat,  with  tUu  political  weakening  urising  from  a  tcnd- 
BubdiviaioQ  and  disintegrabon  on  one  side,  nnd  the  preparing 
oompletc  and  eilentive  organization  against  the  danger  tbiit  was 
3g  on  the  other,  th«  issue  should  have  luniL-d  out  as  it  did. 
le,  awaking  at  last  to  ber  danger,  met  the  Refonnatioa  with  four 
counter-reformation,  an  increased  vigor  in  tbe  TiwiB«»-rfw. 
lUOD,  tbo  institution  of  the  Jesuits,  and  a  greater  cm-  t»  i.y  rus*. 
beltishtncnt  of  worship.  The  disposition  of  the  iionbcrn  nations  was 
a  idniplification  of  worship,  thnt  of  the  south  to  adorn  it  with  what- 
could  captivate  tlie  ReuRes.  liunkc  asserts  that  the  composition 
mass  of  Marcellus  by  Polcstrinu,  16C0,  bad  a  wonderful  efiect  in 
rival  of  religion;  tbei'O  can  bo  no  doubt  tbat  it  constituted  an 
in  devotioD.  But  of  all  these,  the  first  and  best  was  A«wi»»r.™r. 
change  which  she  instantly  imposed  upon  herself.  "™'"°"- 
afortb  it  was  her  intention  tbat  in  tbe  chair  of  St.  Peter  should 
'  again  be  seen  atheists,  poisoners,  thieves,  murderers,  blasphemers^ 
iBltcTcrH,  but  men,  who,  if  they  were  sometimcj  found,  as  must  be  the 
s,  considering  the  iulirmitivs  of  humanity,  incompetent  to  deal  with 
grcflt  trials  which  often  befell  them,  were  yet  of  such  peraonal  pu- 
Vty,  holiness  of  life,  and  uprightness  of  intention  as  to  command  pro* 
found  respect.  Those  scandals  that  hilhorto  had  every  where  disgi-aced 
her  began  to  disoppear,  a  true  reformntion,  but  not  a  schism,  occurring 
mgb  all  eccle»tn»ttcal  grades.  Had  Protestantism  produced  no  other 
It  than  tills,  it  would  have  been  on  unspeakable  blessing  to  the  world. 
t.By  another  very  different  means  the  Italian  power  sought  to  iiisare 
■  domination — ^br  an  increa.'ied  activity  of  llie  Inquisition.  TwtagnwikB 
.  u  otuicuU  to  understand  bow  men  of  capacity  could  have  u*Hr. 
tiHcd  this  iniquitous  institution.  Certainly  it  could  not  have  been 
,  any  principles  of  Christian  morality,  nor  even  upon  those  of  high 
lahip.  For  tbe  Int^uifulion  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  it  must 
rbe  aa  all-socing  as  Providence,  as  inexorable  as  iho  grave ;  not  in- 
punishments  which  the  sufferer  could  remember,  but  remorse' 
killing  outright;  not  troubling  itself  to  ascertain  the  merits  of  A 
Uid  giving  the  accused  tbe  benefits  of  a  doubt,  but  regarding  aus- 
icion  and  certainly  as  the  same  thing.  If  worked  with  the  unBcnipn- 
OTIS,  impassive  resolution  of  MacbisveUianism,  this  great  engine  for  tbe 
:ion  of  the  human  mind  oould  be  made  to  acoomplisb  its  purpose. 
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It  thoroughly  extinguished  Protestantism  ia  Spoin  and  Italy,  ud  ia 
those  couutries  m&iiitamcd  a  baxrier  agaiast  the  progreBsive  kbsoo  of 
man. 

But  the  most  cffectivo  weapon  to  which  the  papacy  resorted  iras  tht 
iufititutiou  oftUo  order  of  the  Jesmu.    It  vu  cstabluhtdbf 
a  bull  of  Paul  III.,  1540,  the  rules  being  thnt  tbc  geaeal 
diosen  for  life  Khould  be  obeyed  an  GoJ ;  that  they  idiould  vow  pow- 
ty,  chaiitity,  obedit-uce,  and  go  wherever  they  were  commanded;  tbtir 
obedience  waa  to  the  pope,  not  to  the  Church — a  most  politic  distioctkn, 
for  thereby  an  uumistakablo  rospoDsibility  was  secured.    They  hodito 
regolar  hours  of  prayer ;  their  duties  were  preaching,  tho  direction  of 
oonscienoca,  educntion.     By  the  Jesuits  Iteme  pcnctroicd  iuio  the  n- 
nwtest  comers  of  the  earth,  estubliedied  links  of  communication  villi 
her  childrcu  who  remained  true  to  her  In  the  heart  of  Protcstaot  ooon- 
tries,  and,  with  a  lar-seeiug  policy  for  the  futuiY;,  silently  cngroaicd  tlte 
edacatioQ  of  the  young.    At  the  confessional  eho  extorted  from  wociia 
(he  hidden  secrets  of  their  lives  and  Uioho  of  their  families,  took  tfaektd 
in  devotion  wherever  Ihorc  werc  pious  men,  and  was  equally  to 
TMrb>B<i«M«a  i'l  '^^^  world  of  f;ishion  and  di-ssipation.     There 
onruiamxid.      gujso  under  whicli  the  Jesuit  might  not  bo  found— « bait 
foot  beggar,  clothed  in  rags;  a  lennied  j)rofcsaor,  lecturing  gratuitooaljr 
to  scicntiiio  audiences ;  a  man  of  the  world,  living  in  profosion  ii^ 
princely  estravagance ;  there  have  been  Jesuite  the  wearers  of  crowBL 
There  were  no  places  into  which  they  did  not  find  their  way :  a  viaiw 
to  one  of  the  loyal  old  faniilit-s  of  England  could  never  be  sure  bat  ifall 
there  was  a  Jesuit  hidden  in  the  garret  or  secreted  behind  Ibe 
of  the  bedroom.     They  were  the  advisers  of  the  leading  men  of  ^ 
age,  sftt  in  the  cabinets  of  kings,  and  were  their  conlicesom.    Thny  boMt- 
cd  that  they  were  the  link  between  religious  opinion  and  litentwi. 
With  implicit  and  unquestioning  obedience  to  his  superior,  like  a  goad 
aoldic)-,  it  was  the  paramount  duty  of  the  Jesuit  to  ol>cy  his  orders  irfitf- 
ercr  thoeo  ordora  might  be.    It  wn^  for  him  to  go,  at  Ihc  sumcDOlu 
ntoment,  with  his  life  in  hia  hand,  to  the  very  centre  of  pagau  or 
formed  and  revolted  countrien,  where  hia  presence  wna  death  by  lair, 
and  execute  the  mission  intrusted  to  him.    If  hu  succeeded,  it  was  mil; 
if  he  siiould  foil,  it  was  also  well.     To  him  oil  things  were  proper  fiir 
tbo  soke  of  the  Church.    It  was  his  boHiaess  to  consider  how  tho  affidr 
he  had  in  hand  was  to  be  most  surely  accomplishetl — ^to  resort  to  juflli- 
fiable  ineauH  if  they  should  appear  suihcicnt,  if  cot,  to  ODJustifiable;  to 
the  spirit-ual  weapon, but  also  to  be  prepared  with  the  carnal;  to  afttn- 
fice  candor  if  the  ocenstou  should  retjuire,  if  oecessary  even  tiuth,  ifr 
mcmbering  that  tho  end  justifies  tho  means,  if  that  end  ia  tlte  good  «f 
the  Ctiurch. 

While  some  religious  orders  wcro  founded  on.  retiKSDcnt,  aud  oimod 
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:  personal  improrenient  by  solitude,  llio  Jesuits  were  insttncted  to  mix 

the  aJltuni  of  men,  and  gather  cspcricnco  in  the  witys  of  worldly 

lom.    And  eiacc  it  i^  the  iufirmity  of  humunity,  nhi^vcr  may  be 

I  Tigor  of  its  first  intentioLs,  too  often  to  weary  in  weU-doinc':,  proW- 

was  made  to  ro-cnforce  tho  zeal  of  those  bsoommg  lukewarni,  to 

joish  the  delinquent,  by  making  each  a  spy  on  all  tha  others,  under 

to  reveal  every  thing  to  bis  superior.     In  that  nmnncr  a  control 

exercised  over  tbe  brotherhood  in  all  parts  of  the  world.    In  Ea- 

I  they  had,  in  a  very  short  time,  eteolthily  but  largely  ciDgitw»c<L  pub- 

►  «do<aition ;  had  mixed  themselves  up  witli  every  public  affair ;  wore 

t  liw  bottom  of  every  intrigue,  making  xhcir  power  felt  through  tho 

>Dtrol  lliey  exerted  over  Hovereigrui,  mlnuiUini  oftibite,  and  great  court 

lies,  inilueucidg  the  Inst  through  the  spiritual  meaii^  of  tho  confe»- 

1,  or  by  the  more  uatunU  but  equally  elTcetual  ciitauglcmente  of  ro- 

|ait«d  love.    Already  they  bad  recognized  the  agency  of  commerce  in 

IHomoting  and  diffusing  religious  belief,  ami  heneo  simultaiieouBly  be- 

grent  misaionaries  and  great  merchants.     Wilh  the  Indies,  East 

i  West,  tbcy  carried  forward  cxttinHiyo  commercial  undertakings,  nod 

depOtji  in  various  parts  of  Eurajvc.     In  these  operations  Uiey  were 

rily  absolved  from  their  vows  of  poverty  and  became  immenacly 

In  South  America  they  obtained  a  footing  in  Paraguay,  and  eom- 

their  noble  attempt  at  the  civilizution  of  the  Indianw,  bringing 

into  oommuuitics,  teaching  them  social  usagei^  agricultural  arts, 

id  ihu  benefltfl  arising  to  themselves  and  tho  community  from  labor. 

ey  gave  tliem  a  mihtaiy  organization,  subdivided,  according  lo  the 

system,  into  the  customary  arms — infantry,  cavalry,  artillery; 

ey  Bupplied  tbem  with  niuiiitiona  of  war.    It  waa  their  l|p[>e  that 

this  basis  they  Bhould  be  able  to  spread  iho  rule  of  tho  Chureh 

ivtx  America,  as  hud  been  done  in  preceding  ages  over  Europe. 

As  intolerable  appreUeogion  of  their  invisible  presence  and  uniwrupii- 

agottoy  made  all  Kurope  put  tliem  down  at  last.    The  vta»»an\*it 

itiea  of  exquisiio  oouitcousneaB,  the  artifices  of  inSnUo  ""i^™**' 

rimulntion,  can  not  forever  deceive.     Men  found,  by  bitter  eiperionoe, 

under  the  silken  glove  there  was  an  iron  band.     Fi-om  their  gen* 

in  Borne,  who  was  absolute  commander  of  their  persons  and  on- 

libAlIcntreablo  administrator  of  their  prodigious  wealth,  down  to  tlkc  hum- 

>le8t  missionary  who  was  wearing  away  bis  life  among  the  Andes,  or 

10  banks  of  the  Ilonng-ho,  or  in  tho  solitary  pmiries  of  Mieaouri,  or 

the  blazing  sun  of  Abyssinia;  whether  ho  waa  confessing  the  but- 

3y  ladies  of  Paris,  whispering  devilish  8ugge«lioiia  into  the  ear  of  the 

of  8pain,  consoling  Uio  dirnitg  peasant  in  an  Irish  cabin,  aiding 

mandarins  in  the  palace  of  tho  Emperor  of  China,  stealing  away 

le  hearts  of  tho  rising  generation  in  tho  lower  schools  and  academies, 

jrting  the  admiration  of  learned,  societies  by  tlie  profun<)ity  of  his 
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philosophj  and  tho  brilliwicy  of  his  acientific  discoverica ;  wbjtlier  h 
was  to  be  seen  in  iho  excliauges  aud  marts  uf  the  great  capitals,  eajxt- 
-vising  comni<M-cial  operationa  ou  a  soale  which  up  to  that  time  had  Wb 
attempted  hy  oone  but  the  Jews ;  whether  he  was  held  in  on  Goglish  ja3 
ns  a,  suspected  vagabond,  or  eitting  oa  the  throno  of  Fraooe  ;  whclbe 
he  appeared  as  a  great  landed  proprietor,  the  owner  of  countJeaa  leagos 
in  the  Jcmot9  pnrts  of  India  or  South  America ;  whether  he  was  nux- 
ing  with  (ut)wds  in  the  streets  of  Tjoiidoii,  and  insinaatiiig  in  I*rutestau 
ears  the  rights  of  stibjecis  to  oppose  aud  eren  d^xwe  their  monaida, 
or  in  the  villages  of  CaatJle  and.  Jjcoq,  preaching  before  Catholic  pett- 
ants  tho  paramount  duty  of  a  good  Cbrietian  impUciUj  to  obej  the  tnao- 
dates  of  his  king;  wherever  the  Jesuit  was,  or  whutever  he  was  ^oil^H 
xaen  universally  felt  that  the  thing  he  had  in  hand  was  only  auxiluuTVV 
some  higher,  some  hidden  design.  The  stealth,  aud  silence,  and  povet 
became  at  lost  bo  intolerabto  that  they  were  banished  from  France, 
^MUQ,  Portugal,  aud  other  Catholic  countries.  But  such  was  their  vi- 
tality that,  though  tho  order  was  abolished  by  a  pnpal  bull  in  1773,  they 
have  been  again  leatoi-ed. 

Though  it  is  sometimes  said  that  Kome  in  this  manner,  by  her  odnn- 
BAci*  ifciuDGii  rabic  combinations  and  irresistible  movement,  aucxxeded  al 
tfauiiuiiHL  last  in  chL'cking  the  llvformation,  a  full  consideration  ofUiB 
state  of  affaira  would  lead  us  to  receive  that  assertion  with  very  couad- 
erablo  icstriclion.  She  came  out  of  the  conflict  much  lc«s  powarful  than 
she  had  entered  it.  If  we  attribute  to  hi^r  policy  all  that  it  am  JosUy 
claim,  we  must  also  attribute  to  causes  over  which  she  had  no  kind  of 
control  their  rightful  influence.  The  Iteformation  had  been,  to  no  small 
oxteut,  ^o  to  the  rise  of  criticism,  whioh  still  contiaued  its  dovcli^ 
raeat,  and  was  still  fruitful  of  residts.  Latin  had  fallen  jrom  its  high 
estate ;  tho  modem  languages  were  in  alt  directions  expanding  and  in- 
pFOviug ;  the  prinUng-preas  was  not  only  giving  Greek  learning  to  the 
world,  but  countless  tmnslatious  and  commeDtazicai  The  doctnoe  stu> 
ecesfully  cMtabllshixl  hy  Luther  and  his  colleagues,  the  right  of  private 
ioteiprelation  and  judgment,  was  the  practical  canjring  out  of  the  w^ 
gauio  law  of  eritictsm  to  the  highest  alTairs  with  which  man  can  be  cm- 
oemed — affairs  of  religion.  The  Reformation  itself  pUilosophically  oon- 
sidered,  really  meant  the  casting  oQ*  of  authority,  tho  installaiioa  of  Indi* 
vidual  inquiry  and  pcrsonid  opinion.  If  criticism,  thus  standing  apoa 
tho  basis  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  had  not  hcatated  to  apply  itself  to  an 
examination  of  public  faith,  and,  as  tho  conaequenoe  thereof,  had  laid 
lAnixifniii.  down  new  ruleit  for  morality  and  the  guidance  of  life,  it  WM 
■friHMmux*.  not  to  be  expected  that  it  would  hesitate  to  deal  with  minor 
things — that  it  would  spare  the  philosophy,  the  policy,  the  literature  of 
antiquity.  And  so,  indeed,  it  went  on,  comparing  claasicol  authors  with 
classical  authois,  the  fathexa  with  the  fhtheiB,  often  the  sftmo  writer  with 
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btmseli!  Contntdictioiis  'n-urc  ]K)iutcd  out,  errors  exposed,  weakness  cle- 
teotod,  aod  uew  viovs  offered  of  almost  every  tUing  within  the  range  of 
literature. 

yrom  tbis  baraiog  ordoal  ooo  book  alone  camo  oat  nnsc&tbed.  It 
WM  the  Bible.  It  spontaneously  vindicated  for  itself  whatWie-  Tb«  ««• 
lif  in  the  fonncr  times,  and  Luther  more  lately,  had  claimed  for  il.  And 
not  only  did  it  hold  its  ground,  but  it  truly  became  incniciilablv  more 
powerful  than  ever  it  had  bcon  b«ft>rc.  The  press  multipli«l  it  in  ov- 
07  laaguage  without  end,  until  there  was  scarcely  a  cottage  in  reform- 
ed Europe  that  did  nut  poRsefs  a  copy. 

Cut  if  criticism  was  thuH  the  stimulating  principle  that  had  given  life 
to  the  Beformation,  it  had  no  littlu  to  do  with  ila  pause ;  and  this  la  the 
infloenoe  over  which  Rome  had  no  kind  of  control,  and  to  which  I  have 
mode  allusion.  The  phases  througb  which  the  Reformation  passed 
were  dependent  on  the  coincident  advances  of  learning.  First  it  relied 
OD  the  Scriptures,  which  were  to  the  last  its  surest  support;  then  it  in- 
cluded the  fathers.  But,  from  a  more  intitnale  Ftudy  of  the  i>«(iiiwnftka 
latter,  many  erudite  Protestaiit^s  were  gradually  brought  back  ucumjob. 
to  the  ancient  fold.  Among  such  may  be  mentioned  Erasmus,  who  by 
degrees  became  alienated  from  the  Reformer?,  and  subsequently  Grotius, 
the  pablicalion  of  whoso  trcatis*?,  "  Do  jure  balli  ct  paeis,"  1626,  really 

M~  Btitutedan  epoch  in  the  political  system  of  Europe.  This  great  man 
I  gradually  become  averse  to  the  Reformation,  belieying  thai,  all 
ng»  coondorod,  it  had  done  more  haira  than  good ;  he  had  concluded 
that  it  was  better  to  throw  dilTerenccs  into  oblivion  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  and  to  enforce  silence  on  one's  own  opinions,  rather  than  to  ex- 
pect  that  the  Church  shonld  be  compelled  to  accomraodato  herself  to 
them.  If  such  men  as  Erasmus,  Casaubon,  and  Grotius  had  been 
brought  to  this  dUemm&  by  their  profound  philosophical  meditations, 
their  conclusion  vias  wnfirme*!  among  the  less  reflecting  by  the  unhap- 
py intolerance  of  the  new  aa  well  as  the  old  Church.  Men  asked  what 
was  tlie  difference  between  the  vindictiveneas  with  which  ucniiArkar 
Borne  dealt  with  Antonio  dt*  Dominis,  at  once  an  ecclesiaBtic  '"'*''*"**■ 
md  a  natural  philosopher,  who,  having  gone  over  to  Protestantism  aod 
then  seceded,  imprudently  visited  Rome,  was  there  arrested,  and,  dying,- 
liifl  body  was  dug  up  and  burnt,  and  the  rigor  of  Calvin,  who  seized 
ScrvetiB,  the  author  of  the  "  Christlanisroi  Restitutio,"  and  in  part  the 
disDorerer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  when  he  happened  to  pass 
through  Geneva,  and  committed  him  to  the  flames. 

Ciittcism  had  thus,  in  ita  earlier  stage,  produced  well-marked  results. 

it  developed  it  lost  none  of  its  power.    It  had  enthroned  j^  ^  ^m,. 

ie  theology;  now  it  wrenched  from  its  hand  the  seep-  "'*" 

tre.    In  the  works  of  Daillij  it  showed  that  the  fathers  are  of  no  kind 

of  use— tbey  are  too  ocmtiadictoiy  of  one  another;  even  Jeremy  Tay- 
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lor  epeolra  of  thrar  anthority  and  reputation  as  clean  gone  forever,    la 
a  few  years  they  bad  sunk  into  desuetude,  a  neglect  Fbared  by  maoj 
classical  authors,  whose  opinions  were  now  only  quoted  with  a  iw^wct- 
fill  smila     The  admiration  for  antic^uity  was  dimiiiieliiug  uudt-r  tbc  ef- 
fect of  searching  c:taminatioQ.    Books  were  beginning  to  appear,  ton- 
ing the  old  histomns  into  ridicule  for  their  credulity.     The  death  cf 
TiMinniD*  Servetus  wail  not  witliout  advantage  to  the  world.    Then 
kfodtin.    -was  not  a  pious  or  thoughtful  man  in  all  reformed  Eon^ 
who  was  not  shocked  when  the  circumstances  under  which  that  onhap- 
py  physician  had  bocn  brought  to  the  stake  at  Geneva  by  John  CalTin 
were  made  known.    For  two  hours  be  was  roosud  in  ^c  fiamcs  of  & 
alow  fire,  begging  for  the  love  of  God  that  they  would  put  on  n»on 
wood,  or  do  Homething  to  end  his  torture.    Men  aaketl,  with  amazenWDl 
and  indignation,  if  the  atrocities  of  the  Inijuiaition  were  again  to  be  re- 
vived.   On  all  sides  they  began  trf>  inquire  how  far  it  is  lawful  to  inflict 
the  punishment  of  death  for  difference  of  opinion.    It  opened  Uidr  eyet 
to  tho  fact  that,  iifter  all  they  had  done,  the  state  of  ciriUzalion  in  wliidi 
they  were  living  was  still  eliaractcrizcd  by  its  iniolcwmec.    In  1M6  llw 
Venetian  embassador  at  the  court  of  Charles  V-  reported  to  his  goren- 
mcnt  that  in  Holland  and  Pricslaiid  more  than  thirty  thoosand  pervnia 
had  suffered  dcAth  at  the  hands  of  justice  for  Anabaptist  errora.    From 
Bach  an  unpromising  stnto  of  things  toleration  could  only  emerge  wiUi 
difiioulty.     ft  was  the  ofl'spring,  not  of  a  philosophical  charity,  but  of 
iJm  chopked  animosities  of  ever-multiplying  sects,  and  their  detected 
impowbility  of  coercing  one  another. 

The  history  of  the  Reformation  does  not  close,  where  many  Eurc^Km 
Tfc»  fcjwmij  authors  have  imagined,  in  a  balanced  and  final  distriiutiott 
inAmeric-.  of  tho  Horth  aud  Bouth  between  the  Protestant  and  the  Ca&- 
olic.  Tho  predestined  issue  of  sectarian  difierencos  and  dissensions  is 
individual  liberty  of  thought.  So  long  as  there  was  one  vast  overshad- 
owing, intolerant  corporation,  every  man  must  bring  his  understanding 
to  ijs  mcnsnro,  and  think  only  ati  it  instructed  him  to  do.  As  soon  as 
dissenting  confessions  gathered  sufficient  military  power  to  maintaia 
their  right  of  existence — as  soon  as  from  them,  in  turn,  inoessant  off- 
shoots were  put  fortli,  toleration  became  not  only  possible,  but  inevita- 
ble, and  that  is  perhaps  as  far  as  the  movement  has  at  this  time  advanced 
in  Eurapo.  Hut  Macaulay  and  others  who  have  treated  of  the  Bcforma* 
tion  have  tnken  too  limited  a  view  of  it,  suppo-sing  that  this  was  its  point 
of  arrest  It  made  another  cnoimoiia  stride  when,  at  the  American  Rer- 
SffsnH'in  olution,  the  State  and  the  Church  were  solemnly  and  openly 
uiiMtc.  dissevered  from  one  anolherr.  Now  might  the  vnticsnntionB  of 
the  prophets  of  evil  cx[yc  I  credit ;  a  great  people  Iwd  irmvoca- 

biy  broken  off  theology,  and  it  might  surely  bavo 

been  expecle<  fOBte,  and  instinotfl,  and  paasioBS  of 

-  \ 


men  woald  have  dragged  every  thiug  iDto  the  ahyss  of  aimroliy.  Yet 
trbat  do  we,  who  are  living  nearly  a  century  after  that  timL',  tiud  the 
ereat  to  be?  Scclarian  decomposition,  passing  forward  to  its  last  ex- 
trcmc,  ia  the  process  by  which  individual  mcQtal  liborty  is  engendered 
and  maintained,  A  grand  and  impoaiug  religiotts  unity  implies  tyranny 
to  tbc  individual;  the  increasing  emergence  of  sects  gives  him  increas- 
ing l&liludo  of  thought — with  thuir  utmost  multiplication  he  gaitis  his 
utmost  liberty.  In  tliia  respect^  unity  and  liberty  are  in  opjiosition ;  as 
the  one  dimioishcs,  the  other  increases.  Tlie  Beformation  broke  down 
unity ;  it  gave  liberty  to  masses  of  men  grouped  together  in  &>,«k™« 
saiHcicut  numbers  to  insure  tlieir  position ;  it  is  now  invisibly,  uuneht. 
bat  irresistibly  making  stejjs,  never  to  be  stayed  until  there  is  au  abso* 
late  mental  emancipation  for  man. 

Oreat  rcvolutiona  are  not  often  accomplit^hcd  without  much  suffisring 
and  many  crimes.  U  might  have  been  supposed  before  tbc  event,  per- 
Impa  it  is  supposed  by  many  who  arc  not  privileged  to  live  among  the 
last  rceulls,  that  this  decomposition  of  religious  faith  must  be  to  the  dct- 
rimoDt  of  personal  and  pracucal  piety.  Yet  America,  in  which,  -ntAmM. 
(rf  all  countries,  tlie  Refonnalion  at  the  preseot  moment  has  far-  ""  *'™"'- 
^cst  advanced,  should  oflur  to  thoughtful  men  much  encouragement 
lis  cities  arc  filled  with  churches  built  by  voluntary  ^fb ;  its  oLcrgy  is 
Tolaotarily  sustained,  and  is,  in  all  directions,  engaged  iu  enterprises  of 
pie^,  education,  mercy.  What  a  diOerence  betweea  ilA  private  life  and 
that  of  eocleaiastics  bcforo  the  Befoim&liou  I  Not,  as  in  the  old^timce, 
doM  the  layman  look  upon  them  ss  the  cormorants  and  curse  of  socte* 
^;  they  ore  his  faithful  advisers,  bis  honored  friends,  under  whoso  sug* 
gicstion  and  supervision  are  instituted  educational  cstublisbmcula,  ool- 
legMf  hoepitftls,  whatever  can  bo  of  bcneSt  to  men  in  this  life,  or  secure 
ibg  them  happiness  lu  the  lilo  to  come. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

mORESSION  ON  Tire  CONDITION  OF  EXGLAND  AT  THE  END  OF  THl 

AGE  OF  FAITH, 

BKIUm  tnODIXXD  ST  TSK  AOR  OT  7UTB. 

CanJitiiM  pf  En^ltmd  at  tie  Supprttioa  e/  Ote  Mmuutttin, 

Vom&tkm  ^t-AijftMdat  tie  CtuM  qfiitt  seceniandi  Ctnhay.^Leoometiem,  lAttntwn,  Dk^ 
riet.^—Soeial  aadprieau  Lije  a/  lAt  IMly  imd  Chrify. — Srula&g  fit  tilt  Admimt»vli»  tf 
I^».—Pr«figaty  of  IjUfatitrt.—  Jht  JUotr4t  iU  tkrft  i'Aofw.— Jfinicfe,  i/brW^  a^  M 

E$iimau  ^tieAdeamoi  mode  n  lie  Agt  4if  FmtK-~C('inparUoH  mVA  thatainadf  Madiiillt 
Ay*  of&oKM. 

AiiRiVEi)  at  the  commonccmcDt  of  the  Age  of  Keason,  wo  might  prof- 
itably examine  the  social  condition  of  those  countries  dcstinixl  to  beooiae 
conspicuous  in  tlic  new  order  of  tilings.  I  have  not  space  to  present 
Rnaittofiha  "'^'^^  1"!  cxominaUon  as  cxtcnsirdjr  as  it  deserves,  and  mut 
Ac*  otftWu  jjj^jj  j^y  remarks  to  tlmt  niition  which,  of  all  otbcre,  is  iraC 
interesting  to  the  Axncncan  Tcoidcr— that  Koglnnd,  which  wc  piclnn  10 
ourselves  ns  foivmost  in  civilization,  her  universities  dating  back  Jbr 
many  centuries ;  her  obRiters  and  Iilwh,  on  which  individual,  and  thsn- 
fore  social  liberty  rests,  spoken  of  as  the  ancient  ]>rivik>ges  of  the  realm; 
her  people  a  clear-headed  hice,  lovers  and  stout  defenders  of  freedom. 
During  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  past  period  she  had  been  Collioli^ 
Tho»:«i»i»«,d!.  but  she  had  also  been  reformed — ever,  asslieiirillalwaTBbe. 

ODQ  i-nHutel  In,.,  i-t  ■         i         y  -     \-    ■-, 

rjMdud.  religious,     A  correct  estimate  of  her  UDtional  and  muividii- 

al  life  will  point  out  to  us  nil  that  had  been  done  in  the  Ago  of  Futb. 
From  her  condition  wc  may  gather  what  Is  the  progress  made  by  dud 
when  guided  by  such  tboologictil  ideas  as  thoec  which  bud  been  bcr  ink 
of  life. 

The  fbllowiug  paragrapha  convey  an  insimetivc  Iceson.  They  dtaai- 
pale  some  romiLntic  errors ;  they  arc  a  verdict  ou  a  political  system  from 
its  practical  result:^.  Whub  a  coiitnuit  with  the  prodigious  sdvaDfcmeot 
within  a  few  years  when  the  Age  of  Reason  bad  set  in  I  How  striking- 
ly are  we  remiaded  of  the  ioconsequeniial,  tlie  fruitless  actioos  of  youtb, 
and  the  deliberate,  the  durable  undertakings  of  manhood  I 

For  many  of  the  facts  I  have  now  to  mention  the  reader  will  flod  au- 
thorities in  the  works  of  Lord  Macaulay  and  Af  r.  Froudo  on  English  hi* 
tory.  My  own  reniling  in  other  directions  satisfies  me  that  the  pictun 
here  offered  represents  the  Actual  condition  of  thiugs. 

At  the  time  of  Tession  of  the  monasteries  in  England  the  in- 
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ences  wbich  had  been  in  operation  for  so  many  centuries  c«o«uon  «t  am 
bad  oome  to  an  end.  Had  they  endured  for  a  thousand  mcilurria. 
yc&n  longer  they  could  Imvo  accomplished  nothing  more.  Tho  condi- 
tion of  human  life  shows  whnt  their  uses  and  what  their  ihiliircs  bad 
been.  There  were  forests  extending  over  great  (Ustricts;  fens  forty  or 
fifty  miles  in  length,  reeking  with  miasm  and  fever,  though  round  the 
waUfl  of  the  abbeys  there  might  be  bt-autiful  gardens,  gretai  lawns,  shiidy 
wftlks,  and  many  murmuring  streamB.  In  trackless  woods  Tifherc  men 
aboald  bare  been,  herds  of  deer  \<ero  straying ;  the  sandy  hills  were 
oUtq  with  eoniea,  the  downs  with  flocks  of  bustard.  The  peasant's  cab- 
in WAS  made  of  reeds  or  sticks  plastered  over  with  mud.  llis  fire  was 
chimneylcss — often  it  was  made  of  peat.  In  the  objects  and  manner  of 
his  existence  lie  was  but  n  Mcp  above  the  industrious  beaver  who  was 
building  his  dam  in  the  adjacent  stream.  There  were  highwa.ymea  on 
tbe  roads,  pirates  on  the  rivers,  vermin  in  abundance  in  the  clothing  nnd 
beds.  The  eomraon  food  was  peas,  vctehes,  fern  roots,  and  even  the  bark 
of  trees.  There  was  no  commerce  to  put  off  famine.  Man  was  alto- 
gether at  the  mercy  of  the  sen-sons.  I^he  population,  spai'se  as  it  was, 
vas  perpetually  thinned  by  pestilence  luid  want.  Nor  was  the  slate  of 
the  townsman  better  than  that  of  tlie  rustic ;  liis  bed  was  a  bfig  of  straw, 
with  ft  fair  round  log  for  his  pillow.  H  ho  was  in  easy  circumstanoes, 
bis  clothing  was  of  leather ;  if  poor,  a  wisp  of  straw  wrapped  round  bis 
limbs  kept  off  the  cold.  It  was  a  melancholy  social  condition  when 
nothing  intervened  between  reed  cabins  in  Uie  fen,  the  misL-rablo  wig- 
mms  of  villages,  and  the  conspicuous  walls  of  the  castle  and  monastery. 
Well  might  they  who  lived  iji  those  times  bewail  the  lot  of  the  ague- 
atrickcn  peasant,  and  point,  not  without  indignation,  to  tbe  troops  of  pil- 
grims, mendicants,  pardoners,  and  ecclesiastics  of  every  grade  who  burg 
TDond  the  Church,  to  the  nightly  waa&ail  nud  rioting  drunkcuni-»i  in  tlie 
CasUc-ball,  secure  in  ite  moais,  its  hattlemcntfi,  and  its  warders.  The  lo- 
cal pivot*  round  which  society  revolved  wero  the  red-handed  baron,  fa- 
miliar with  scenes  of  outrage  and  deeds  of  blood,  and  the  abbot,  indulg- 
ing in  the  extreme  of  luxury,  magnificent  in  drcM,  exulting  in  his  am- 
bling piUfrey,  bis  hawk,  liis  hounds,  liural  life  had  but  little  improved 
Bnce  the  time  of  Cit-sar ;  in  its  physical  u^iect  it  was  altogether  neglect- 
ed. As  to  the  mechanic,  how  was  it  possible  that  he  could  exist  whore 
there  were  no  windows  made  of  glass,  no,  not  of  oiled  paper,  no  work- 
shop warmed  by  a  fire.  For  the  poor  there  was  no  physician,  for  the 
dying  the  monk  and  his  crucifix.  The  aim  was  to  smooth  the  sufTerer's 
poBsage  to  the  next  world,  nob  to  save  him  for  this.  Sanitary  provis- 
ions there  wero  none  except  the  paternoster  and  the  are.  In  the  cities 
the  pc»tilcn<9;]  walked  unstayed,  its  triampbs  numbered  by  the  sounds 
of  tbe  death*cricr  in  the  sirccia  or  the  knell  for  the  soul  that  was  pass- 
ing away. 
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Our  entimato  of  Uie  inflaetice  of  the  system  under  Trhtch  m«Q  wen 
thus  living  aa  a  regulator  of  their  passions  may  &t  this  point  <lcriTc  muoh 
exactness  &om  incidents  sucli  as  those  otfcred  by  tbe  histoiy  of  gyphilii « 
anil  tlie  usages  of  war.    For  tliis  purpose  we  may  for  a  momimL  glaaei 
at  tlie  Contineot 

The  attcDtipn  of  all  Europe  was  suddenly  arrested  fay  a  diaeaso  wlikk 
KtniibtoiDrtiu.  broke  out  ooou  after  the  discovery  of  Arnehca.  It  ragei 
of.rpi.>ii>°  \ni)x  particular  violence  in  the  I'leneh  anny  commanM 
by  Cliarlea  VJH.  at  the  lUGge  of  Naples,  A.D.  1495,  and  spread  alnuM 
like  an  epidimiife.  It  was  syphilis.  Though  there  have  been  mciJioil 
authors  who  supposed  that  it  was  only  an  exacerbation  of  a  mahidf 
known  from  antiquity,  that  opinion  can  not  be  maintained  aflcr  the 
Icnmed  rcscarubcs  of  Astriic  That  it  was  something  zeoogniBod  at  tlio 
time  03  altogether  new  seems  to  be  dcmonstmtcd  by  the  aocuaatioiu  td 
diflerorit  natiauB  against  each  other  of  having  given  orii^n  to  JL  Very 
«oon,  however,  the  truth  appearciL  It  had  been  brought  by  the  aukn 
of  Columbus  from  the  West  ludics.  Its  true  character,  and  the  ood£- 
tiona  of  ils  propagation,  were  fully  established  by  Fcmel. 

]S*ow,  giving  fiUl  weight  to  the  fact  that  tha  virulcnc«  of  a  diseus 
may  he  greatest  at  its  iirst  invasion,  but  rcmcmbcnng  that  there  is  noth* 
iog  in  the  history  of  syphilis  that  would  lead  us  to  suppose  it  ever  wu, 
or  indeed  could  bo  infectious,  but  only  contogiou-s,  or  communicated 
by  direct  contact  from  penion  to  person;  remembering  also  the  spedil 
circumstances  under  which,  in  this  dises«.\  that  contagion  is  imparted, 
the  rapidity  of  its  spread  all  over  Europe  is  o  significant  illustratioa  of 
the  fearful  immorality  of  the  times.  If  contemporory  authoia  are  to  be 
trusted,  there  was  not  a  class,  married  or  uiunanied,  clergy  or  Ini^, 
tmm  the  holy  father,  Leo  X.,  to  the  beggar  by  the  wayside,  Qm  &om  it 
It  swept  over  Kuropc,  not  oa  Asiatic  cholera  did,  running  along  ibe 
great  lines  of  trade,  and  leaving  extensive  tracta  untouched,  setili:^ 
upon  and  devastating  great  cities  here  and  there,  while  others  had  an 
immunity.  The  march  of  gy])hiIiB  wna  equable,  unbroken,  universal, 
making  good  its  ground  from  its  point  of  appearanoo  iu  the  sontbwoBt, 
steadily  and  swiftly  taking  possession  of  the  entire  Continent,  anil  d^ 
fering  au  open  manifestation  and  meajitirc  of  Iho  secret  wickcdnuas  of 
society. 

If  thus  the  sins  man  practices  in  privacy  became  Boddenly  and  aed- 
dentally  exposed,  that  exposure  showing  how  weak  is  the  control  that 
any  system  can  exercise  over  human  paauoos,  we  are  bn>u^';ht  to  the 
same  melancholy  conclusion  when  we  turn  to  those  crimes  that  may  ba 
•ndiiyiheiiaM  l^crpctTfttcd  in  thc  laca  of  day.  The  usages  of  war  in  the 
**""■  civil  contests  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  in  the  religious 

conflicts  of  the  axteenth  ond  seventeenth,  arc  perfectly  appalling;  the 
annals  of  those  evil  days  if  wanton  oiid  objectless  barbaritiai^ 
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t&al  of  quarter,  murder  in  co!d  blood,  killing  of  peawinte.     Invading 

uc«  burnt  and  dcstruycd  every  thing  in  their  way;  tlie  taking  of  (jltin- 

and  nuiaom  of  prisoners  were  recognized  isounx-s  of  wealth.     Pro6- 

juacouQtrios  were  made  "aaeaof  fire;"  the  horrible  atrocities  of  the 

Ha  in  Amtiriiai  were  rivuleU  by  those  praotioetl  in  Europe;  de- 

srale  directions  were  given  to  make  whole  tracts  "a  desert."    A^ 

itptsliad  been  made  lo  introduce  some  amelioration  into  warfare  again 

again,  either  by  forbidding  hostilities  at  certain  tinifs,  aa  was  the 

ject  of  tho  "  trnoca  of  God,"  repeatedly  enforced  by  eccleeittstioU  au* 

rit^,  or  by  establishing  between  the  combatants  themselves  those 

which  ore  at  once  the  chief  grace  and  glory  of  chivalry ;  but, 

I  judge  by  the  result  as  offered,  even  so  late  as  the  cightccntb  century, 

attempts  must  be  regarded  as  having  proved  altogether  abortive. 

England,  at  the  close  of  the  Age  of  Faiih,  hud  for  long  been  a  chief 

Biiniaiy  tributary  to  Italy,  the  source  from  which  large  h,ci«»m  mmm. 

svenoea  had  been  drawn,  tho  fruitful  fidd  in  which  herds  *'«"**^»«'~* 

pf  Italiau  ecclesiastics  had  been  ]iaKtured.    A  wonderful  change  was  im- 

ling.     At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  island  was  far 

■ore  backward  intellectually  and  politically  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

population  hardly  reached  live  millions,  and  was  stationary  at  that 

not  BO  much  bccvuse  of  tho  effects  of  civil  and  foreign  war  as 

}y  through  the  operation  of  ordinary  economical  causes.     There 

I  nami  to  call  more  men  into  existence.    It  was  reg&nled  as  good 

taimaiiship  to  maint-uii  the  population  at  a  constant  standard.     The 

lunicipal  policy  corresponded  to  the  national ;  it  was  not  so  much  ad- 

ronoed  as  that  contempornncously  existing  in  Peru.    Swarms  of  idle 

sties  had  set  uueh  a  pernicious  cxamplo  that  the  indisposition 

pg  oommon  people  to  work  had  becorao  qutio  a  fonuidable  diffi- 

f.     In  every  village  there  were  stocks  for  the  punish-  ji™,„tae*M 

t  of  "valiant  brggars,"  as  they  were  termed.     By  tho  '''«P™i»^r- 

fcof  I5SI,  vagrants  "  whole  ami  mighty  in  body"  caught  bcjrging  for 

first  time  might  be  whipped  nt  the  car^tail;  the  second  time  ^eir 

were  to  be  slit;  by  the  act  of  1.">S0,  if  caught  the  third  timt?,  they 

reze  to  be  put  to  d«ath.    lu  all  directions  large  towns  were  falling  into 

Vf^  a  misforiunc  popularly  attributed  to  the  laziness  of  the  lower 

,  hot  in  reality  duo  to  causrH  of  a  very  different  kind.     Hitherto 

ad  had  been  the  representative  of  authority  and  the  source  of  power. 

eiety  bad  been  organized  upon  that  imperfect  boBis;  a  dc^ccoding 

le  of  landed  propric^m  had  been  established,  and  in  that  system 

rery  man  had  a  place  assigned  to  him,  just  as  in  Peru,  though  less 

erfcctly.    It  was  a  system  of  organized  labor,  tho  posscseion  of  land 

i«g  a  trust,  not  a  property.    But  now  oommcrco  was  beginning  to 

tifiturb  tho  foundations  on  which  all  these  arrangements  had  been  soft- 

led,  and  to  compel  a  new  distribution  of  population  |  trading  oompB- 
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nies  were  being  establiBlied ;  men  vrcre  onsctUod  by  tbe  ramoTB  or  red- 
itiee  of  tmracnae  fortao<a  rapidly  gained  Id  foreign  ftdrcnture.  Uui- 
time  enterprise  was  thus  not  only  dislocating  society,  but  even  destroy 
ing  its  spirtt,  gubslituting  self-iiitorcst  for  loyalty.  A  nation  bo  illilenft 
tbftt  many  of  its  peers  in  Parliament  could  neither  read  nor  write^  wb 
bardly  able  to  traco  the  troubles  befalling  it  to  their  proper  aouroe; 
u  b  trxpuiei  vitb  one  voice  it  imputed  them  to  tlic  bod  cxAmpla  and  flfaoifr 
i»u«ci«w.  comings  of  the  clei^gy.  Long  before  Heniy  VIIL,  Eoglsad 
was  ready  for  tbe  suppression  of  the  moiioitteTies.  Sbe  rogaided  tit«a 
ta  the  very  bot-bedfl  of  her  evilg.  There  were  iDceasant  complaina 
against  the  clergy  for  their  scandalous  lusts,  for  personal  iropurisiH 
Buch  as  in  modern  tiroes  we  do  not  allude  to,  for  their  holding  of  Urin^) 
in  plurality,  for  their  extortion  of  exorbitant  profits,  and  neglect  in  fit 
OMQiofintMibn  discharge  of  their  duty.  In  the  public  opinion,  to  so  gRit 
Otnitgr.  on  extent  bad  these  immoralities  gone  that  it  was  openly 

asBertecl  that  there  were  one  hundred  thousand  women  in  England  madi 
dissolate  by  the  clergy.  U  was  well  known  that  brothels  were  kept  la 
Ix>ndon  for  their  use.  It  woh  aflirmtKl  that  the  confessional  waBabanw- 
Mly  abiiscd,  and,  through  it,  advaologe  taken  of  femiiJes ;  that  the  TJlg^ 
crime  in  an  eoele^astJo  might  be  cximmiitetl  for  money,  six  Bbilli^^| 
and  eightpenoe  being  sufllctL'nt  in  the  ciLse  of  inortnl  sin.  Besidea  Hitm 
general  causes  of  complaint^  there  were  some  which,  though  of  a  miaoi^ 
were  not  of  a  lees  irritaiUng  kind;  sach,  for  instance,  as  tbe  mortWHT', 
Boulshot,  or  corpse  present,  a  clium  for  the  last  dress  worn  by  pciBov 
brought  to  a  priest  for  burial,  or  some  exaggerated  commntation  thcnaC 
That  such  wjis  the  demoralized  condition  of  the  English  Charx^fa,  aad 
such  it3  iniquitous  relations  to  the  people,  we  have  the  most  unimpesdi* 
able  evidence,  under  circumstances  of  an  imposing  and  solemn  ohars^ 
iiniiiibn  .oinrt  tcr.  Thc  Houso  of  Commons  brought  an  BccuaaticD 
uatfJh«aaK«^  flgftitist  tbo  clcrgy  before  the  king.  When  ParlionMOt 
mot  A.D.  1529,  that  House,  as  its  very  first  act, declared  to  the  sovendgB 
that  sedition  and  heresy  were  pervading  the  land,  and  that  it  bad  be- 
como  absolutely  necessary  to  apply  a  oorreeliTe.  It  affirmed  that  the 
troubles  into  which  the  realm  had  fallen  were  attributable  to  the  clergy; 
that  the  chief  foundation,  occasion,  and  cause  thereof  was  the  ptwallel 
jurisdiction  of  thc  Church  and  State;  that  the  incompatible  tegialatm 
authority  of  eonvocniion  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief.  Among 
other  sjiecdflc  points  it  alleged  the  following:  That  the  houses  of  oonvfr- 
cation  made  laws  witliout  the  royal  aMent,  and  without  tbe  oonsent  or 
even  tbo  knowledge  of  the  people;  that  such  laws  were  never  published 
in  the  English  language,  and  that,  nevertheless,  men  were  daily  punish- 
ed under  them  withont  ever  having  had  an  opportunity  to  eschew  ibe 
penalties;  that  the  demorahzation  extonde<I  from  tbe  Arcbbisfaop  of 
Canterbury  down  to  tbo  * —    i  priest,  that  dignitary  having  tampand 


Tith  tbedispatcli  of  justice  in  his  Court  of  Arches;  that  parsons^  yicars, 
priests,  and  curates  were  in  the  habit  of  denying  the  administration  of 
tb«  BBcramcnu  save  upon  the  payment  of  money ;  that  poor  men  were 
banused  without  any  legal  eattse  in  the  t^pititual  courts  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  eilortioo,  and  exorbitant  foes  were  exacted  from  them  with- 
out cause;  that  the  probalc  of  wills  was  denied  except  on  the  gratif^ca* 
tion  of  the  appetite  of  prelates  and  ordioaries  for  money ;  that  the  high 
ecclesiastics  extorted  large  sums  for  the  induction  of  peisoua  into  hcrio- 
fioes,  aud  that  they  did  daily  confer  bouefioes  on  "  young  folk,"  their 
nephews  and  relatives,  being  minors,  for  the  puqioGe  of  detaining  the 
fruits  and  profits  in  tiicir  own  hands;  that  the  bishops  illegally  iin]>ris- 
otLcd,  sometimes  for  a  year  or  more,  peraons  in  their  jails,  wiihoui  in- 
forming them  of  the  catiso  of  their  impriaoamcnt  or  the  name  of  their 
Mctuer;  that  simple,  unlearned  men,  and  even  ''  well-witted"  ones,  vere 
entrapped  by  subtle  questions  into  heresy  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  puniflhment  procured  against  them. 

These  arc  serious  cfaurges;  they  imply  that  the  Church  had  degen- 
erated into  a  contrivance  for  the  extonion  of  money.  The  House  of 
Commons  petitioned  the  king  to  make  such  laws  as  should  furuieh  a 
jemedy.  The  king  submitted  the  petition  to  the  bLshops,  and  required 
oC  them  an  answer. 

Id  that  answer  the  ecclennstical  manner  of  thought  is  very  striking. 
The  biafaops  in5i<A  that  the  laws  of  the  realm  sltall  ^ve  way  R^iyoniMbuk 
Id  the  canon  law,  or,  if  incompatible,  shall  be  altered  so  us  mim. 
to  suit  it;  thcj  identify  Attacks  on  themselves  with  those  on  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  Chuieb,  a  time-honored  and  well-tried  device;  they  offiim 
ihat  they  have  no  kind  of  enmity  against  the  laymen,  "their  ghastly 
ofaiIdfen,''butonly  agaitut  the  pestilent  poison  of  heresy;  that  their  au- 
thority for  making  laws  is  grounded  on  lheBcripturcs,to  which  the  laws 
of  the  realm  must  bo  made  to  conform;  that  they  can  not  conscieatiooft- 
ly  permit  the  king's  consent  to  the  laws,  stnee  that  would  be  to  put  him 
in  the  stead  of  God,  under  whoso  inspiration  they  are  made ;  that,  as  to 
troubling  poor  men,  it  is  the  Holy  Ghost  who  inspireth  them  to  acta 
tending  to  the  wealth  of  his  elect  folk,  that,  if  any  ecclesiastic  bath  of- 
fended in  this  respect,  though  "  in  multia  offendimus  otunea,"  as  St. 
James  hath  it,  let  him  bear  his  own  fitult,  and  let  not  the  whole  Church 
be  blamed ;  that  the  Protestants,  their  antagonists,  are  lewd,  idle  fel- 
lows, who  have  embraced  the  abominable  opinions  recently  sprung  up 
in  Germany ;  that  there  are  many  advantages  in  commuting  Church 
penances  and  ocnAurrs  for  money;  that  Uthca  are  a  divine  institution, 
and  that  debts  of  money  owing  to  God  may  be  recovered  oiler  one  hund- 
red or  seven  hundred  ycara  of  non-payment,  since  God  can  never  lose 
his  rights  thereto;  that,  however,  it  is  not  well  Ui  cullect  a  tithe  twioo 
orer ;  that  priests  may  lawfully  engage  in  secular  occupations  of  a  cer- 
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tain  kind ;  tliat  xha  punistimeiita  inSictcd  on  tlie  lajraen  have  been  fit 
tbo  health  of  their  sould,  aud  that,  generally,  the  saiots  maj  claim  pov- 
«rs  to  which  common  men  are  not  entitlod. 

A  Hftrce  struggle  between  the  CommoDS  and  the  bishops  ensued;  bat 
twhdrmpmm  the  House  wns  firm,  and  passed  several  bills,  and  among 
»B(HiA*'  them  the  Clergy  Discipline  Act  The  effect  was  to  cot 
down  ecclesiaetical  incomes,  probate  and  legacy  duties  were  dcSntd, 
mortuaries  were  curtailed,  extortionate  fees  for  burial  tenniottted,  clw- 
gymcn  were  forbidden  to  engage  in  fanning,  tanning,  brewing,  or  tt 
buy  merchandise  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it  again.  It  was  made  uik 
lawful  any  longer  to  hold  eight  or  nine  benefices,  or  to  purchase  dia- 
pcnsations  for  not  doing  duty;  they  wore  compelled  to  reside  in  tha 
parishes  for  the  care  of  which  tboy  were  paid,  under  pcnal^  of  £10  a 
month;  and  it  w-oa  made  a  high  pcnnl  offense  to  obtain  dispciuatioai 
from  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  from  Rome. 

Nothing  could  be  more  signi&cnnt  of  the  position  of  the  parties  tbn 
the  high-toned,  the  con»orvativc  moderation  of  these  acts.  The  bk^io^ 
ntcbirrh  did  not  yield,  however,  without  a  stni^le.  In  all  directiow 
loM^i.  from  the  pulpita  arose  a  cry  of  "atheism,"  "lack  of  fiuth," 
"heresy."  But  the  House  resolutely  stood  to  its  ground.  Still  man, 
it  sent  its  speaker  to  the  king  with  a  complaint  against  the  Rishop  of 
Rochester,  who  had  dared  to  atigmatizo  it  as  "  infidel."  The  bifik^ 
was  compelled  to  equivocate  and  apologize. 

The  English  nation  and  their  king  were  thua  together  in  the  suppni> 
Tho  Man  i»  fiion  of  the  monnsteriea ;  they  were  together  in  the  cnfordng 
kbpcapu.  of  eccle^astical  reforms.  It  was  nothing  but  this  harmony 
which  so  quickly  brought  tho  clergy  to  reason,  and  induced  them,  in 
1532,  to  anticipate  both  Parliament  and  the  pcxjplo  in  actually  aflcring 
to  separate  themselves  &om  Rome.  In  the  next  year  tho  king  luui  di»- 
stroyed  the  vast  power  which  in  so  many  centuries  bad  gathered  roood 
oeclcsiastical  institutions,  and  had  forced  the  clorg))'  into  a  fitting  5ubo^ 
dinatioii.  Uonceforth  there  was  no  prospect  that  they  would  moaopo- 
lize  all  the  iufluential  and  lucrative  places  in  the  realm;  hencefonh, 
year  by  year,  with  many  vioissitudcs  and  changes,  their  power  c<»iCn- 
aed  to  decline.  Their  special  pursuit,  theology,  was  separated  mora  and 
more  perfectly  from  politics.  In  the  House  of  I/irda,  of  which  they  hod 
once  constituted  one  half,  they  sank  to  a  mere  shadow. 

Henr)'  VIII.  can  not^  therefore,  bo  properly  considered  as  the  author 
of  the  downfall  of  coclcaiajsticism  in  England,  though  he  was  the  instra* 
i&eQt  by  which  it  was  ostensibly  aooomplishcd.  The  derisive  insinua- 
tion tfaat  the  Qospel  light  had  flashed  upon  him  from  Anna  Ooleya^ 
eyes  was  &r  from  expressing  all  the  truth.  The  nullity  of  papal  disd- 
wJSX'b*  P''"*^  oioommunications,  interdicts,  penances,  proved  that 
iiNikuc!!L  tha  old  tone  \i  was  utteriy  decayed-    This  oblivion 
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of  old  emotions,  tliis  obsoIcieiiesH  of  old  things,  vaa  by  no  means  con- 
ftoed  to  Kugland.  On  the  CoDtioent  the  attaoka  of  Erasmus  on  ibc 
mooks  were  every  where  received  with  npplauae.  la  1527  one  printer 
icncd  an  edition  of  24,000  copies  of  the  Colloc|uie8  of  Emsmiis,  and 
actually  Kild  them  all.    He  understood  the  signs  of  ihe  titties. 

From  this  digression  on  parties  and  policy  in  Kngland,  let  ua  ngnin 
jjetam  to  special  details,  dcacendmg  for  that  purpose  to  the  close  of  the 
wventeeDth  century.  For  a  long  time  London  had  been  tut,<awa^aat 
the  most  populous  capital  in  Kuropc;  yet  it  was  dirty,  ill  ^^Smlh'JSf 
built,  without  sanitary  provisions.  The  deaths  wore  one  iii  "'^• 
twenty-three  each  year  ;  now,  in  a  much  more  crowded  population,  thoy 
ire  not  one  in  forty.  Much  of  the  country  was  Htill  heath,  swamp,  war- 
ren. Almost  within  eight  of  the  city  was  a  tract  twcntv-flve  miles 
round  nearly  in  a  atate  of  naiarc ;  there  were  but  thrve  houses  wnd  .uu<,r 
in  it.  Wild  animals  roamed  here  and  there,  very  much  as  '**«=»»«<'7- 
(hey  do  in  our  Western  tcrrilories.  It  is  ineidcntally  mentioned  that 
Qaeun  Anne,  on  a  journey  to  Porisraoulh,  saw  a  herd  of  five  hundred 
red  deer.  With  such  small  animala  as  the  marten  and  badger,  found 
every  where,  there  was  still  accn  occasionally  the  wild  bull. 

Nothing  more  stiikiagly  shows  the  social  condition  than  the  provis- 
ioos  for  locomotion.  In  the  rainy  seasons  the  roads  were  all  u«™oiu.: 
bat  impMeable,  justifying  the  epithet  often  applied  to  them  of  c<uTJi««i. 
b^Dg  in  a  horrible  state.  Through  such  gullies,  half  HUed  with  mud, 
cvriagui  were  dragged,  often  by  oxen,  or,  when  horses  were  used,  it 
was  an  much  a  matter  of  necessity  bs  in  the  city  a  matter  of  dii^play  tx> 
drive  half  a  dozen  of  them.  If  the  country  was  open  the  track  of  thft 
lo&d  was  ea-^ily  mistaken.  It  was  no  uucummon  thing  for  persons  to 
loK  their  way,  and  have  to  epend  the  night  out  in  the  air.  Bi-twe«D 
plaoeB  of  considerable  importance  the  roads  were  Bometimea  very  little 
known,  and  ench  was  the  diHiculty  for  wheeled  carriages  that  a  princi- 
pal mode  of  transport  was  by  pack-horses,  of  which  poflBengcrs  look  ad- 
vantage, stowing  themselves  away  between  the  packs.  We  shall  prob- 
ably not  dissent  from  their  complaint  that  this  method  of  traveling  wiS 
bot  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter.  The  usual  charge  for  freight  wag 
thirty  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  Toward  the  close  of  the  ceotuiy  what 
won  termed  "  Hying  coaches"  were  established ;  they  could  move  nt  the 
Fiito  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  in  a  day.  Many  persons  thought  ihe 
Tiik  80  great  that  it  was  a  tempting  of  Providenoo  to  go  in  them.  The 
mail-bag  was  carried  on  borsebaok  at  alxiut  five  miles  an  Thuirniii:  mb 
boar.  A  penny-post  had  been  established  in  the  city,  but  w-pi^^uto- 
wiLb  much  difliculty,  for  many  long-headed  men,  who  know  very  well 
what  they  were  saying,  had  donounced  it  as  an  insidious  "popish  cod- 
Irivance." 

Only  a  few  years  before  the  period  under  consideration  Parliament 
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had  reBoIvcd  that  "all  pictures  in  the  royal  collection  wliicli  coniained 
represeaUtlioDs  of  Jcsua  or  the  Virgin  Mother  should  be  burst  -,  Orcci 
kUtues  were  delivered  over  to  Puritan  Btonc<iTi8Socs  to  bo  made  deoenL' 
L«*hMaoi<M;  A  little  earlier,  Lewis  Muggkton  had  given  himself  <mt  h 

"•"■"' iho  Iwt  and  greatest  of  the  prophets,  hairing  power  to  an 

or  damn  wbom  he  pleased.  It  hod  been  revealed  to  bim  that  God  ii 
only  Rix  feet  high,  and  the  suu  only  four  rnUea  off.  The  coanuj  1» 
yon<l  the  Trent  -tras  still  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  near  the  sonrcea  of 
the  Tyne  there  were  people  flcaroely  less  saTage  than  American  Indiati^ 
their  "balf-n&ked  women  chanting  a  wild  mcasarc,  while  the  meD,iritb 
brandUbod  dirks,  danood  a  war-danoe." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cenlnry  there  were  tbirty-fom 
rHatiw-iirwMa  coiiiitics  without  a  printer.  The  only  press  in  Euglaod 
kradn.  north  of  the  Trent  was  at  York.    As  to  private  libnrio^ 

there  were  none  deserving  the  name.  '*  An  esquire  paaeed  for  a  gttai 
Bcbolar  if  Hudibras,  Baker's  Chronicle,  Tarleton'a  Jeats,  and  Iho  Serai 
Cbampiuna  of  Chrlitendom  lay  in*his  halI>window."  It  might  be  er- 
pected  that  the  women  were  ignorant  enough  when  very  few  men  knew 
how  to  write  correctly  or  even  intelligibly,  and  it  had  become  nnneMB- 
aary  for  clergymen  to  read  the  Scripture*  in  the  original  tongues. 

Social  discipline  wiib  very  far  from  being  of  that  kind  which  we  caQ 
flsH.]  diMiDiinB;  nioral.    Thc  master  whipped  hts  apprentice,  the 
toterUHt,.      jjjg  gohoiar^  thg  husband  his  wife.     Public  punii 

partook  of  the  general  brutality.  It  was  a  day  for  the  rabble  who 
■omc  culprit  waa  set  in  the  pillory  to  be  [wlted  with  brickbats,  rotten 
aggs, and  dead  catfi;  when  women  were  fastened  by  the  legs  in  theatocks 
at  the  market-place,  or  a  pilferer  flogged  throagh  the  town  at  the  cart- 
tail,  a  clauioT  not  unfrequtintly  arising  unless  the  lash  were  laid  on  hard 
enough  "  to  make  him  howl."  In  punishments  of  higher  oflcndors  Uisn 
whippings  were  perfectly  horrible;  thus  Titus  Oatejs  after  at 
twice  in  the  pillory,  waa  whipped,  and,  after  an  interval  of  two 
whipped  again.  A  virtuoso  in  these  matters  gives  us  thc  inci^ible  in- 
fomaiion  that  he  counted  as  many  as  seventeen  hundred  stripes  admin- 
istered. So  far  from  tlie  community  being  shocked  at  such  an  exhibi- 
tion, they  appeared  to  agree  in  the  sentiment  that,  "since  his  facx  oottM 
not  bo  made  to  blush,  il  was  well  enough  to  try  what  could  bo  dons 
with  his  back."  Such  a  hardening  of  heart  wna  in  no  little  degree  pro- 
moted by  the  atrocious  punishments  of  state  ofifcndcrs:  thus,  after  the 
decapitation  of  Montroao  and  Argj'le,  their  heads  decorated  the  top  of 
the  Tolbooth;  and  gentlemen,  a(\er  tlie  rising  of  Monmouth,  wow  ad- 
monished to  be  careful  of  their  ways,  by  hanging  iu  chains  to  their  park 
gale  thc  corp.sc  of  a  rebtrl  to  rot  in  the  air. 

To  a  debased  public  life  jirivatc  life  corresponded.  The  bouMS  of 
the  rural  popolatior  ^'Uts  covered  with  straw-thatch ;   their  in- 
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mates,  if  abTe  to  procure  fresh  meat  once  a  week,  were  ton*  piinu  m  n 
lidered  to  be  in  prospcrou<i  circumstances.  One  half  of  the  mtttetmr. 
fiunilics  in  England  could  Itardly  do  that  Cliildivn  of  ax  yeaia  old 
wwo  not  anfreqaentJy  set  to  labor.  The  lord  of  the  manor  spent  his 
tune  in  rustic  pursuits;  was  not  an  imwiUing  oasociate  of  pcddlorsand 
diovets;  knew  how  to  ring  a  pig  or  shoe  a  horse;  his  wife  and  daagh- 
tera  *'  stitched  and  spun,  brewed  gooseberry  wlue,  cured  marigolds,  and 
made  the  cruat  for  the  venison  paety,"  Iloapitality  was  displayed  in 
immoderate  eating,  and  drinking  of  beer,  the  guest  not  being  considered 
aa  having  done  justice  to  the  oocasion  unless  be  had  gone  under  the  ta* 
blc  The  dining-room  was  uncarpeted  \  bat  then  it  waa  tinted  with  a 
decoction  of  "soot  and  amall  beer."  The  chairs  were  nisb-bottomcd. 
In  licmdon  the  houses  were  mostly  of  wood  and  plaster,  the  streets  filthy 
beyond  expression.  After  nightMl  a  pnssrnger  went  at  his  peril,  for 
chamber  windows  were  opened  and  slop-pails  unceremoniously  emptied 
down.  There  were  no  lamps  in  the  streeta  until  Maatcr  Homing  estab- 
lished his  puljlic  lanterns.  As  a  necessnij-  consequenoc,  there  were 
plenty  of  shopliAers,  highwaymen,  and  burglars. 

As  to  ihe  moral  condition,  it  is  fearfully  expressed  in  the  statement 
that  men  not  unfrequentlr  were  willing  to  sacrifice  their  country  for 
their  religion.  Xlanily  any  personage  died  who  was  not  c«i»f.i  nduoru. 
popularly  suspected  to  have  been  made  away  with  by  poi-  "'  "^  w^i-uv- 
SOD,  an  indieation  of  the  morality  generally  supposed  to  prevail  among 
the  higher  clasaes.  If  such  was  the  state  of  society  in  its  serious  aspect, 
it  waa  no  better  in  its  lighter.  We  can  scarcely  credit  the  impunly  and 
■mmodeety  of  the  theatrical  cxhibitiona  What  is  said  about  them 
would  be  beyond  belief  if  wc  did  not  reraembcr  that  they  were  the 
amuscmcnu  of  acommunity  whose  ideas  of  female  modesty  and  female 
sentiment  were  altogether  dilTereut  from  oura.  Itideccnt  jests  were  put 
into  the  mouths  of  lively  actresses,  and  the  dancing  was  not  altoge^ier 
of  n  kind  to  meet  our  approval.  The  rural  clergy  could  do  but  litUe 
to  withstand  this  Qood  of  immorality.  Their  social  position  for  the  last 
bundred  years  had  been  rapidly  declining;  for,  though  the  Church  pos- 
sessed among  her  dignitaries  grent  writers  and  great  preachers,  her  low- 
er orders,  partly  through  the  polScal  troubles  that  had  be-  i'r«rwini  muu. 

All  i_     ^         t    ^     i_ ■   n      ■  r         .      ■        I.-.     Wwrfitwif'w 

blJcD  the  state,  bat  cnicily  m  cnnsequenco  ot  scctanan  bit*  eima. 
tsmess,  had  been  reduced  to  a  truly  menial  condition.  It  was  the  buai- 
of  the  rich  man's  chaplain  to  odd  dignity  to  the  dinner-table  by 
tjing  grace  *'  in  full  canonicals,"  but  be  was  also  intended  to  be  a  butt 
ir  the  mirth  of  the  company.  "The  young  IJevile,"8nch  was  the  phrase 
tben  in  uae,  "  might  flU  himself  with  the  corned  beef  and  the  carrots,  but 
m  soon  as  the  torts  and  cheese-cakes  made  their  appearance  he  qnittod 
his  seat,  and  stood  aloof  till  bo  was  summoned  to  rctam  thanks  for  the 
lepast,''  the  daintiest  part  of  wbiob  he  Lad  not  tasted.    If  need  arose,  lie 
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could  oiiny  a  liorse,  "  carry  a  paroe]  ten  nulca,"  or  "  cast  up  the  iknier^ 
bill."  Tlie  "  wages"  of  a  pansli  priesl  were  at  starvatioo-point.  Tb 
social  (IcgmdaUon  of  the  ecclesiastic  is  well  illustriLted  by  an  order  sf 
Queen  Elizabeth,  that  no  clergyman  should  presume  to  marry  a  serrut- 
girl  without  the  conaent  of  her  magtcr  or  mistress. 

The  clergy,  however,  had  not  fallen  into  this  condition  withoat  in  i 
measure  dcserWng  it.  Their  time  had  been  too  much  occupied  ia  pn> 
aecuting  Puritans  and  other  sectaries,  with  whom  they  would  have  ghis 
ly  dealt  in  the  eamo  manner  as  tbcy  liad  dealt  wttli  tite  Java,  who,  600 
the  thirteenth  century  till  Cromwell,  wcrti  altogether  interdicted  froa 
public  worship.  The  University  of  Oxford  hud  ordered  the  political 
umdagotiMfci  works  of  Buchanan,  MJtton,  and  Baxlcr  lo  be  publicly  buinl 
tf  pMutwn.  in  the  court  of  the  schools.  The  immortal  vagabond,  Bun- 
yan,  had  been  committed  to  jail  for  preaching  out  of  hia  head  the  way 
of  salvation  to  the  common  people,  and  had  remained  thero  tvelrt 
^x-ars,  the  stout  old  man  refusing  to  give  hia  promise  not  to  oSeod  ia 
that  manner  ngiiin.  The  great  doctrine  inculcated  from  the  pulpit  wat 
aubmi»»ion  tii  i^iniporal  |x)wcr.  Men  were  taught  that  rebellion  isaiia 
not  leas  deadly  than  witchcrafl.  On  a  community  thirsting  after  the 
waters  of  life  were  still  iaiiictcd  wearisome  sermons  respecting  "ihd 
wearing  of  surplices,  position  at  the  Eucharist,  or  the  sign  oftbccroflBrt 
nn  iiinun'i  baptism,"  things  that  were  n  stench  in  the  noRtrits  of  the  lank* 
uiedMT-  haired  Puritan,  who,  with  bis  liauds  clii^>ed  on  bis  bosom,  fail 
face  corrugated  with  religionn  a-itringency,  the  whites  of  bis  eyes  turned 
upward  to  heaven,  rocking  himself  alternately  on  his  heels  and  the  tips 
of  his  toes,  delivered,  in  a  savory  prayer  uttered  through  hiis  noeo^  all 
BQch  abominations  of  the  Babylonish  harlot  to  the  Peril,  whose  of&drs 
they  were. 

In  udminiatering  the  law,  whether  in  relation  to  political  or  rcli^ 
Dntoi  (dnin-  ious  offcnscs,  there  was  nn  incredible  atrocity.  In  London, 
iBv.  the  cntKy  old  bridge  over  the  Thames  waa  decorated  with 

grinning  and  mouldering  heads  of  criminals,  under  an  idea  that  tbeoB 
ghastly  spectacles  woul'l  fortify  the  common  people  in  their  resolves  t9 
act  according  to  law.  Thu  toleration  of  the  times  may  be  nnderstood 
from  a  taw  enacted  by  the  Scotch  Blrliament,  May  8, 1685,  that  who- 
ever  preached  or  heanl  in  a  conrcnticle  should  be  jiuniahcd  with  death 
and  Ute  conQscation  of  his  goods.  That  such  an  infiuoous  Bpirit  did  not 
content  itself  with  mere  dond-lettcr  lows  there  is  too  much  practical  ev- 
idence to  permit  any  one  to  doubt.  A  silly  laboring  man,  who  had 
taken  it  into  his  bead  that  ho  could  not  conscientiously  attend  the  Epia* 
copal  wonOiip,  was  seized  by  a  troop  of  soldiers,  "rapidly  cxaminedj^ 
convicted  of  non-conformitv.  and  eentonccd  to  death  in  the  pnxeooa  of 
his  wife,  who  led  one  litt*  the  hand,  and  it  was  easy  to  wo  wat 

about  to  give  bi  vaa  shot  before  her  face,  tha  wid* 
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orring  oot  in  her  agony, '  Well,  sir,  wc)!,  the  day  of  reckoning  will 
rcoiue.' "  Sliricking  Scotch  Covonantcis  were  mibmiucd  to  tortujc  by 
crushing  their  kivx»  flat  in  the  boot;  women  were  tied  to  stakes  on  the 
sea-fiiuid«  nnd  drowned  by  the  slowly  advancing  tide  because  they  would 
not  attend  li^Iiicopal  worship,  or  branded  on  their  chvt-ks  and  then  fbip- 
to  America;  gallant  but  wounded  aoldieis  were  bung  in  Soutland 
for  fear  llicy  ahould  die  before  they  could  be  got  to  £ngliuid,  In  the 
troubles  oonnectud  with  Monmouth's  rlaing,  in  one  county  alone,  Suiuer- 
sotshire,  two  liundred  and  tbirty*threo  peisona  were  Iianged,  drawn,  and 
quartered,  to  say  nothing  of  military  executions,  for  the  soldiers  amused 
themselves  by  hanging  a  culprit  for  each  toast  they  drank,  and  making 
the  drums  and  fifes  play,  as  they  said,  to  hU  dancing.  It  is  noedl^M  to 
recall  such  incidcota  as  the  ferocity  of  Kirk's  Iambs,  for  such  was  the 
name  popularly  given  to  the  Roldiers  of  tkit  colonel,  in  allusion  to  the 
Pasoh.'d  lamb  they  bore  on  tbeir  flag ;  or  the  story  of  Tom  Uoilmon, 
ao  nicknamed  frum  having  been  comiwlled  by  those  veterans  to  tioctho 
Aie  nimiuos  of  his  quartered  friends  in  melted  pitch.  Women,  for  such 
idla  words  as  women  arc  always  luiing,  were  sentenced  to  be  whipped  at 

tthe  cait'B*tail  tbreugb  every  market  town  in  Dorset;  a  lad  named  Tuteh- 
ug  ootkdemned  to  be  Bogged  once  a  fortnight  for  seveo  yi'are.  Kigbt 
hundred  and  furty-onc  human  beings  judicially  condemned  to  transport- 
ation to  the  West  India  islands,  and  suflenng  all  the  horrible  pains  of  a 
sUvc-sbip  in  the  middle  pastago^  "  were  never  suScred  to  go  on  deck ;'' 
Jn  the  holds  below,  "all  was  darkness,  stench,  lamentation,  discaso,  nnd 
death."  One  fifth  of  them  were  thrown  overboard  to  the  sharks  be- 
fore tboy  reached  their  desti nation, #nd  the  rest  obliged  to  be  fattened 
before  they  ooiUd  be  ofiurcd  in  the  market  to  the  Jamaica  planters. 
The  oouit  ladies,  and  even  the  Queen  of  England  herself,  were  so  utter- 
ly forgetful  of  womanly  mercy  and  oomnion  humanity  oa  to  join  in  this 
infenml  tni^c.  That  princess  requested  tliut  a  hundrvd  of  the  convicts 
should  be  given  to  her.  "The  profit  which  she  cleared  on  the  cargo, 
«flcr  making  a  largo  allowaoco  for  those  who  died  of  bung«r  and  fever 
during  tho  passage,  can  not  be  estimated  at  less  than  a  thousand  guin- 
eas." 

It  remains  to  add  a  few  words  respecting  tbe  state  of  literature.  This, 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeoutb  century,  bad  become  indeecrib-  rn«cu* ««. 
obly  profligate,  and.  since  tlio  art  of  reading  vat  by  no  means  non. 
genenitly  cultivated,  the  most  ready  method  of  literary  commnDication 
WW  through  theatrical  ruprettentation.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  play- 
wriling  was  the  best  means  of  literary  remuneration,  if  we  except  the 
profit  derived  from  the  practice  which,  to  some  extent,  survives,  though 
_  ita  disgraceful  motive  has  ocascd,  of  dedicating  books  to  rich  men  for 
B  tbe  sake  of  the  fee  they  would  give,  it  is  said  that  booka  have  actual- 
\j  been  printed  in  consideration  of  the  profits  of  the  dedication.     £sp» 
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ciall J  in  Uic  composition  of  plays  was  it  judged  expedient  to  ministeT  to 
tbe  depraved  public  Caste  b^  indecent  oxprossiuiiB,  or  allusious  bmd 
and  sir.  Tlie  playwright  was  at  the  mercy  of  on  audience  who  wete 
oiitic&l  on  that  point,  and  in  a  position,  if  he  should  not  come  ap  to  llie 
required  standard,  to  damn  him  and  bis  work  in  an  instacL  Fran 
these  remarks  must  be  excepted  tbe  writings  of  Milton,  which  are  a» 
where  stained  by  such  a  blemish.  And  yet  posterity  will  perhaps  witk 
MjMoo'.  pm.  truth  assert  that  Poiadise  Lost  has  wrought  more  intell«ctiiil 
diMtoH.  cviUhiui  even  ita  base  oQntemporarie3,fliiioeithaaiamili{uwd 
educated  minds  with  images  which,  though  in  one  sense  eablimc^  in  u- 
other  aro  most  unworthy,  and  hds  taught  the  public  a  dreadful  maten* 
alizatioii  of  the  great  and  invisible  God.  A  Manichean  composition  b 
xealit^,  it  was  roistAkcn  for  a  Christian  poem. 

The  progress  of  English  literature  not  only  ofTcra  striking  proG&  of 
n*Bi^M  ^^  manner  in  which  it  was  affected  by  theatiicol  roprcMati- 
*'**'^  tions,  but  also  furnishes  on  interesting  illustration  of  thu  »»■ 
essary  course  thn)ugh  which  intellectual  developmeDt  most  paB&  Itii 
diHIcult  for  OS,  who  live  in  a  reading  community,  to  comprebeDd  theuK 
jlucnoe  once  exercised  by  the  pulpit  and  iho  stage  in  the  instraction  of 
a  Qon-readiug  people.  As  late  as  the  sixteenth  oentuiy  they  were  tlie 
only  means  of  mental  access  to  the  pubUc,  and  wc  should  find,  if  v* 
wore  to  enter  on  a  detailed  examination  of  either  one  or  tho  other,  ihflt 
they  fiimish  a  vivid  rcdoctiou  of  the  popular  inteUeotnal  eooditioi. 
ljea\'ing  to  others  such  interesting  researches  into  tho  comparatiTe  anat-. 
omy  of  the  English  pulpit,  I  may,  for  a  moment,  direct  attcntioti  to  tho* 
Atrical  exhibitions.  * 

There  are  three  obvious  phases  through  which  the  drama  bos  p«acdt 
MtMimMin  corrc^nding  to  ss  niany  phases  in  the  prooesa  of  inusUeo- 
••"•^  tual  development  These  are  respectively  the  miracle  play, 
corresponding  to  the  stage  of  childhood ;  the  moral,  corresponding  la 
that  of  youth;  the  real,  oorreaponding  to  that  of  manhood.  In  them  to- 
epcctivcly  the  supernatural,  the  theological,  the  jxieitaTO  predoouiuttift 
The  first  went  out  of  fashion  sooo  allcr  the  middle  of  tho  flAceotb  oeo- 
tiiry,  the  second  continued  for  about  one  hundred  and  BAy  yean,  the 
third  still  remains.  By  the  miracle  play  is  nndcrettx^l  a  ropreseniaiion 
(d*  Scripture  incidents,  enacted,  however,  without  any  rugaid  to  the  prob- 
abilities of  time,  place,  or  action;  such  subjects  as  the  Creation,  the  £>I1 
of  man,  the  Dclu^,  being  considered  as  suitable,  and  in  theee  sonusi 
without  any  concern  for  chronology,  other  personagss,  as  tbe  pope  or 
Mohammed,  being  introduced,  or  the  Virgin  Mary  wearing  a  French 
hood,  or  Virgil  worshiping  the  Sa\-ior.  Our  forefathers  were  not  at  all 
critieul  historians;  tht'j  indulged  without  stint  in  a  highly  pleasing 
credulity.    They  fou  culty  in  admitting  thai  Mohammed  wis 

originally  a  r  boretio  out  of  spite  because  ho  was  not 
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doct»?d  pope ;  tliat,  since  the  taking  of  the  true  cross  by  t3ie  Tarkg,  all 
Cbmtiau  children  have  twcnty-tvo  instead  of  tLirty'Cwo  Ureth,  as  wu 
the  cue  beforo  that  erent ;  ttnd  thnt  men  hnvc  one  rib  less  than  womun, 
inswcring  to  that  token  £rom  Admn.  The  moral  plaj  petsonifies  vlr- 
tacs,  v'kxs,  paBgions,  goodhcsa,  courage,  honesty,  lore.  The  real  play  in- 
tfodnces  humnn  actors,  with  a  plot  free  froin  the  euperoatiiml,  and  prob- 
ability in  outraged  ax  little  an  jKmsible.  ItA  excellency  consists  in  the 
perfect  manner  in  which  it  deliiieatca  hiunau  characti^r  and  action. 

Tbo  miracle  play  vraa  originally  introduced  by  the  Church,  the  first 
dmna.s  of  the  kind,  it  is  said,  having  been  composod  by  Grog-  mi^h.  liuj*. 
oiy  Nazianzcn.  They  were  brought  from  Constantinople  by  ""^  "''*^ 
the  CrTiBaders;  the  Byzantines  wore  always  infatuated  with  theatrical 
shows.  The  parts  of  these  plays  were  often  enacted  by  eoclesiastica, 
and  not  unfrcquently  tho  rcprveentatiore  took  place  at  the  abbey  gate. 
So  highly  did  the  Italian  authorities  prize  the  influence  of  these  cxhi- 
itHtionfl  on  the  vulgar,  that  the  pope  granted  a  thoosnnd  days  of  pardoD 
to  any  person  who  should  submit  to  the  pleasant  pennnoe  of  attending 
them.  All  tho  arguments  that  bad  been  used  in  behalf  of  picture-wor- 
ship Were  applicable  to  thcae  plays ;  ercn  the  Passion,  Resurrection,  and 
Aficension  were  represented.  Over  illiterate  ininda  a  coarse  but  conge- 
nial inSncooo  was  obtained ;  a  recollection,  though  not  an  iinderataDding 
of  sacred  things,  lu  tho  play  of  "  the  Fall  of  Lucifer,"  that  personage 
waa  introduced,  according  to  the  vulgar  acceptation,  with  horns,  and  tail, 
and  cloven  hoof;  his  beard,  however,  was  red,  our  forcfathcni  having 
^jparcntly  indulged  in  a  rtingular  antipathy  against  hair  of  that  color. 
fl%«re  still  remain  accounta  of  the  expenses  iacurrcd  on  somo  of  tlicsc 
ooeasions,  the  coar»o  quaintness  of  which  is  not  only  amusing,  but  also 
shows  the  debased  ideas  of  the  times.  For  iostauce,  in  "Mysteries," 
enaoled  at  Coventry,  are  sucU  entriea  as  "  paid  for  a  pair  of  gloves  (<tt 
God;"  "paid  for  gildiEg God's  coat;"  " dy vers  ncccmarica  (or  the  trim- 
myngo  of  the  Father  of  Heaven."  In  the  play  of  the  "Shepherds" 
there  is  provision  for  green  cheese  and  Halion  ale,  a  suitable  recroit- 
BQont  after  their  long  journey  to  the  birtbplooe  of  our  Savior.  "  Payd 
to  the  players  for  rehearsal:  imprimis,  to  God,  iia.  viad.;  to  Pilate  his 
Trifti,  ii«. ;  item,  for  keeping  fyer  at  hell's  mouth,  iiid."  A  strict  attention 
to  clin)noIogy  is  not  cxootcd;  Herod  swears  by  Mohammc*!,  and  prom- 
ises one  of  his  councilors  to  make  him  pope,  Koah's  wife,  who,  it  ap- 
pM»,  was  a  termagant,  swears  by  the  Tirgin  Maty  thnt  she  will  not  go 
into  the  ark,  and,  indeed,  is  onlv  constrained  so  to  do  by  a  .sound  cud- 
geling administered  by  the  patriarch,  the  ru.-rtic  justice  of  the  audicna* 
heing  paiticularly  directed  to  the  point  that  such  a  flogging  should  not 
be  given  with  a  stick  tliickcr  than  her  husband's  thumb.  The  senti- 
inent  of  modesty  seems  not  to  have  been  very  exacting,  since  in  the 
ptajflf  "the  FaU  of  Man"  Adam  and  Evo  appear  entirely  naked;  one 
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of  t]ie  chief  inddents  is  Uio  a^jiistmcnt  of  the  fig-leaves.    Muj  nd 
circumsUtQCca  might  bo  related,  impressing  us  peihnpe  with  on  idet  d 
the  obecenity  and  profanity  of  the  times.    But  this  would  scarcdy  b  1 
just  conclusion.     As  the  social  stat«  improved,  ire  begin  to  find  otiitt' 
tions  raised  by  tho  more  tUoughiful  ccclcsioMica,  who  rcfoatid  to  lend 
the  holy  vcstmonts  for  such  purposes,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  cxclnl- 
ing  ChcBO  exhibitions  from  consecrated  places.     AAcr  dwindling  don 
by  degrees,  these  plays  lingered  in  the  booths  at  fairs  or  ou  marketdiji^ 
the  Church  having  reaigncd  them  to  the  guilds  of  dilTcreDl  trades^  ud 
these,  iti  the  end,  giving  thorn  up  to  tbc  mountcbnnk.     And  so  tbcf 
died.    Their  history  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  a  popular  iot^ 
lectual  condition  in  process  of  pnssing  nwny. 

The  mystery  and  miracle  plays  were  succeeded  by  the  moral  play. 
Horaipiarii  '^  ^^  hxn  tliought  by  some,  who  have  studied  the  hisioiy 
"""•*"™-  of  the  English  tlicatre,  that  these  pbys  were  the  result  of  the 
Befonnation,  with  the  activity  of  which  movement  their  popolaii^ 
was  coincident.  But  perhaps  the  reader  who  is  impresacd  with  tfae 
principtu  uf  tlmt  definite  order  of  social  advancement  so  frequently  JtSw 
red  to  in  this  book  will  ogrv^e  with  me  that  this  relation  of  cause  Bud  b& 
feet  can  hardly  be  sustained,  and  that  devotional  exercises  and  populir 
recreations  arc  in  commi^n  alTccted  by  antecedent  oondiUons.  Of  ibe 
moral  play,  a  very  cbaractcrialic  example  still  remoiu  under  the  title  of 
"Bveryman."  It  often  delineates  personification  and  allegory  with  very 
coniademble  power.  This  short  pbnse  of  our  theatrical  career  deaervtB 
a  far  closer  attenliun  than  it  han  hitherto  obtained,  (or  it  has  left  an  in- 
delible impression  on  our  Hterature.  I  think  that  it  is  to  this,  in  its  dfr 
clioing  days,  that  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  machinery  of  Bua* 
yan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Whoever  will  compare  that  work  with  sodi 
plays  as  "  EverjTian"  and  "  Lusty  Jnvcntus,"  can  not  fiul  to  bo  strodE 
with  their  resemblances.  Such  personages  as  "  Good  Counael,''  "  A  bom- 
inablo  Living,"  '*  Ilypocrasic,"  in  the  play,  are  of  (be  same  family  aa 
thotH)  in  the  Progress.  The  stout  Probcsbintism  of  both  is  at  once  cdi* 
ffing  and  amusing.  An  utter  contempt  for  "  holy  stocks  and  holy 
stones,  holy  clouts  and  holy  bones,"  as  the  play  has  it,  aoimales  then 
all.  And  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  immortal  tinker,  in  the  C8^ 
oal  daja  wben  ho  played  at  tipcat  and  romped  with  the  girls  on  the  vil- 
lage green  at  Elstow,  indulged  himself  Jn  the  edification  of  witoeanog 
theae  dramatio  representations, 

As  to  the  passage  from  this  dramatic  phase  to  the  real,  in  whtdi  the 
bmi  |)i«r>.  character  and  actions  of  man  are  portrayed,  to  the  oxolusioa 
RiukipMn.  (jf  ^}je  snpernatural,  it  is  only  neoesaary  to  allude  with  biwviiy 
— indcod,.jt  is  only  nceotasary  to  recall  one  name,  and  that  one  name  il 
Sbakspcare.  He  stands,  in  his  relations  to  English  litomturc,  in  the 
same  pgntion  that  the  great  Oreck  sculptors  stood  with  re^Kwt  to  an- 


dent  art,  embodying  conceptions  of  humanity  in  its  various  attributes 
with  ind(»cribablc  skill,  und  with  an  cxquisitt^  ngrttimcnt  to  n&turtv 

Kol  without  significance  is  it  that  we  find  niysltTj  in  llic  pulpit  and 
Biyslery  on  the  stage.  They  appertain  to  social  infancy.  Tiiirpnir,it»nj 
Snch  dramaa  as  thoso  I  have  alluded  lo,  and  many  others  *""  '*"** 
that,  if  apace  had  permitted,  might  have  been  quoted,  were  in  aoison 
with  the  limes.  The  abbeys  were  boasting  of  such  treasures  as  the 
French  boodof  the  Virgin,  "her  smockc  orBliiftc,"  themanger  in  which 
Christ  wafl  laid,  the  spear  which  pierced  his  side,  the  crown  of  thorns. 
The  tnuisilion  from  this  to  the  following  stnge  i»  not  without  its  polit- 
ical attendants:,  tlie  prohibition  of  interludes  containing  any  thingngainst 
Uie  Church  of  Rome,  the  royal  proclamation  against  preaching  out  of 
ODe'a  own  brain,  the  appearance  of  the  Puritan  upon  the  national  stage, 
an  iocrcamng  acerbity  of  habil  and  KouctimoQioaBncsa  of  demrnnor. 

With  peculiar  facility  wo  may  therefore,  through  an  examination  of 
tiu  state  of  the  drama,  determine  national  niciital  condition.  The  Mime 
may  be  done  by  a  like  examination  of  the  state  of  the  pulpiL  Who- 
ever will  tako  tho  trouble  to  compare  the  results  together  can  not  fail 
to  obfiorve  how  nrmurkably  thuy  correspond. 

Such  vas  the  state  of  the  literatare  of  amusement;  as  to  political  lit 
erature,  even  at  the  close  of  the  period  wo  are  considering,  it  could  not 
be  expecscd  to  flourish  after  tho  judges  had  declared  that  no  man  could 
publish  i>oliLical  news  except  he  had  been  duly  authorized  by  tho  crown. 
Kewspapera  were,  however,  beginning  to  be  periodically  ia-  y„,p.p„,„j 
aoed,  and,  if  occasion  called  for  it,  broadsides,  aa  they  -were  *^«*h«i,«.. 
termed,  were  added.  In  addition,  newsletters  wcro  written  by  enter- 
prising  individuals  in  the  metropolis,  and  sent  to  rich  persons  who  sub- 
Bcribed  for  them  ;  they  then  circulated  from  family  to  fiimily,  and  doubt- 
less enjoyed  a  privilege  which  b:is  not  deacendcd  to  their  printed  con* 
temporarv,  the  news]»aper,  of  never  becoming  stale.  Thtir  authors  com- 
piled them  from  materials  picked  up  in  the  gossip  of  the  cofree-houacs. 
Tho  coffee-houses,  in  a  non-reading  community,  were  quite  an  important 
pCilitical  as  well  as  soeiol  iastitution.  Tliey  were  of  everj'  kind,  pre- 
lolical,  popish,  Puritan,  scientific,  literary,  Whig,  Toi^-..  Whatever  a 
'a  notions  might  be,  ho  could  6nd  in  London,  in  a  double  sense,  a 
coflTee-liouse  to  his  taste.  In  towns  of  considerablo  importance  the  lit- 
erary demand  was  iasigniflcunt;  thus  it  is  said  that  the  fothcr  of  l>r. 
Johnson,  the  lexicographer,  peddled  books  from  town  to  town,  and  was 
accustomed  to  open  a  stall  in  'Birmingham  on  market-days,  and  ii  is 
added  tliat  this  supply  of  literature  was  equal  to  the  demand. 

Tbo  liberty  of  the  press  has  been  of  slow  growth.    Scarcely  had 
Drintiae  been  invented  when  it  was  foimd  ncccssar\'  every  ui-iijoHit 
vhetA  to  plaoo  it  under  some  restraint,  as  was,  for  instance,  -K»ioi. 
done  by  Borne  in  her  Index  Kxpurgatorius  of  prohibited  books,  aud  the 
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puttiiig  of  printers  irho  had  oSeocl«d  under  the  ban ;  the  aetioo  of  tin 
Univtiisily  of  Paris,  ftlluded  to  (p.  472),  was  eaacntioll/  of  the  nine  kuti 
Id  Eogland,  at  first,  tho  press  was  subjected  to  the  conunoa  lair ;  Iha 
crown  judgcfl  themselves  determined  tha  offense,  and  could  putiiabib 
offender  vnth  fine,  imprison tnent,  or  evea  death.     Within  the  last  vat 
tury  this  power  of  detunniuatiou  has  been  taken  from  them,  and  ajm; 
must  decide,  nut  only  on  the  fact,  but  also  on  tlie  character  of  the  pifr 
II*  praMrt  licatioQ,  whether  libelous,  scditioufl^  or  otherwise  oOcnsiTC.   Tbi 
"*'*■       pma  thus  came  to  be  a  reftector  of  public  oinuion,  castini;  ligtit 
bock  wpoti  the  public;  yet,  as  with  other  rcHcotors,  a  portion  of  the  illu- 
minating power  is  lost.    The  re&trmnts  nnder  which  it  is  hud  an  ^ 
not  so  much  to  the  fear  that  liberty  would  degenerate  into  lioeBse,for 
public  opinion  would  sonn  correct  that ;  they  are  rather  coonecled  >iik 
the  necessities  of  the  social  state. 

'Whoercr  will  cjEaminc  the  condition  of  EugUad  at  snooessire  penodi 
cMimninHr«a  during  her  passage  through  tJie  Age  of  Faith  will  see  bnr 
ScSfoTnluh'uiii  '^''^^  ^'^  ^^^  pi^gr'^  ^^^  ^i'l>  |ierhap«^be  surprised  ID 
*~*°^  find  at  ita  close  bow  smalt  was  her  advance.    The  ideas  tbA 

had  served  her  for  so  many  centuries  as  a  gnide  had  rather  obetrootcd 
than  facilitatet^l  her  way.  But  vrbocvcr  will  consider  what  she  has 
since  she  fairly  entered  on  her  .Age  of  Bcsson  will  remark  a  woai 
contrast.  Tlicre  has  not  been  a  progresn  in  physical  conditionB  only— 
a  securing  of  better  food,  better  clothing,  better  shelter,  swifler  locomo 
tion,  the  procurement  of  iudtvidual  happiness,  an  extenaion  of  the  term 
of  life  There  has  been  a  great  monJ  udranccjncnL  Such  atrodtJeaM 
those  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  arc  now  impoeri 
80  unlike  our  own  manners  tliat  doubtleaa  wc  read  of  them  at  fint 
incredulity,  and  with  difficulty  are  brought  to  believe  that  these  ore  the 
things  our  ancestors  did.  What  a  difference  between  the  dilatorinas 
of  the  past,  its  objectless  exertions,  its  unsatisfactory  end,  and  the  e» 
ergy,  the  wcH-directttd  intentions  of  the  present  age,  which  have  Qlxeady 
jrieldod  results  bko  the  prodigies  of  rommice. 
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nnKTio*  or  Amtonrr  ard  nunTnov,  un*  Anomox  or  MiexTmo  rots.— stBcor- 
KHK  or  TUK  ntt'K  ruuTtw  or  tuk  kautu  ik  tiik  rsiTEKSE. 

Btettwiattical  Atttttpt  to  tn/oree  Mo  GeoCEinnro  Docnun  tiiat  tht  Earth  U  (Ac  C^ibt  «/ 

IjU  f 'MivrM,  UNi/  tit  uKUf  ■■7>wbii«r  JJffuly  iji  if.  w 

TV  Ilujot:KXTuc  l>iM:raiNti  (A<t(  tJu  S»n  U  tht  Ckntn  ofUtt  Sohr  Sj/ittm,  md  tJit  Earth  a 

UHoli  Jtaitet,  MMM  yrtidualhf  inl»  PrStinae*. 
Strm^fyh  f^tawM  tkt  Kfctimitttktit  and  AMtrtmamital  Partiti.—AOMty  t/  lA«  ImfdaJAim.— 

BmvM^  o/  lJrimo.~Jmpn*»mmtBl  if  Gaulso. 
hmanvM  or  tax,  TiiiJMi;orK.~ComjiiDie  Ozmhrtav  of  tht  EtdaiaMinil  /dta.^Jtim  of 

/ityMiml  Aitn}momy.~'iiKWT\»i.^Jiajiid  and  mtMiitu  Dsrtioimnt  (;f  ali  Dmatkm  yJKa- 

Am;  Eif^Amnt  of  lX«  /WfrnM  (*«*  iJle  UntrtrM  it  wkAst  tAa  Zbninwn  cf  malMfnatiecit, 

tmd,  (Amfbrt^  mtaatarf  Jjut-*. 
ftv^nu  »f  ItiU' J  nan  AntlirajKcentrk  Jdcat  to  tii*  DUeaxry  of  Hm  intt  Poatim  amd  Jntigm/^ 

ipomer  M  (A«  Viivertr. 

Tub  Age  of  Reason  in  Europe  was  ushered  in  bj  an  astroaomicol 
controversy. 

Is  the  earth  the  greatest  and  most  no'ble  body  in  the  oniveTse,  round 
vbicb,  as  aa  immorabic  centre,  the  sun.  .ind  the  various  plan-  ^  uirMnm- 
etas  and  slara  revolve,  ministering  by  their  light  and  other  "^f**"** 
qoalitics  to  the  wants  and  pleoiniTcs  of  man.  or  is  it  an  insignificant  orb 
— a  mere  point — ftubmifaivcly  revolving,  among  a  crowd  of  compocra 
and  imperiors,  arotmd  a  central  sun?  The  fonnor  of  tliese  views  was 
autbcmlativL-ly  asserted  by  the  Clmrch  ;  the  latter,  timidly  suggested  fcj " 
m  few  thoughtful  and  religious  men  at  Onst^  in  tlic  end  gatbered.  streogtb 
and  carried  the  day. 

Sehi&d  this  physical  qtication — a  mere  scientiflc  problem — lay  some- 
Ibing  of  the  utmost  importnnoe — the  position  of  man  in  the  j„  impnrtani 
nnirerBe,  The  conflict  broke  out  upon  an  ostensible  issue,  "'"•*"*'**•*■ 
but  every  one  saw  what  was  the  real  point  in  the  dispute. 

In  the  history  of  the  Ago  of  Rvuson  in  Europe,  which  is  to  till  the  re- 
nuuning  pages  of  this  book,  I  am  constrained  to  commence  with  thmmm 
this  astronomical  controversy,  and  have  therefore  been  led  by  ••it—mL 
that  circumstance  to  oomplclo  the  survey  of  the  entire  period  from  the 
aame,  that  is,  the  scientific  point  of  view.  Many  different  modes  of 
trealiDg  it  spontaneously  present  thcnwelvea ;  but  so  vast  arc  the  sob- 
jeota  to  be  brought  under  consideration,  so  numerous  their  connections, 
and  so  limited  the  space  ot  my  disposal,  that  I  must  give  the  preference 
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to  one  which,  with  sufficient  copiousness,  offers  also  precision.  Who- 
ever will  L'xamiuo  tlio  progrosa  of  European  intellectual  sdrknoemeU 
ihas  Cs.r  manifeated  will  iind  that  it  has  conocrncd  itAclf  nilh  three  gnl 
qnestJODS:  1.  Tbe  aecx;rtaininctit  of  the  position  oflhu  earth  in  the  tot- 
Tense ;  2.  The  historj  of  tbe  c4Uth  in  time ;  3.  Tbe  portion  of  man  uaam 
Uvbg  beings.  Under  this  laet  is  ranged  all  that  he  has  done  in  acun- 
tiSc  discovery,  and  nil  those  inventions  which  are  the  characturtslius  of 
the  present  industrial  age. 

Whcru  am  I?  What  ainl?  we  may  imagine  to  have  been  the  first  a- 
clamatioiia  of  the  first  man  awakening  to  conscious  cxistcnoc.  Here,  ia 
ou^^go  of  Season,  we  h^ve  been  doaliog  iriih  the  same  thoughts.  TL^ 
an^c  same  which,  as  wo  have  seen,  occupied  Greek  intellectual  life. 

'^Vhcn  Ilalley's  comet  appeared  in  ^(156,  it  was  described  by  than 
Mmn  Htra-  vtio  saw  It  as  an  object  of  **  unheard-of  magnitude  ;*'  its  laO, 
wMiuiidn..  yf]^\f.\^  shook  down  "diseases,  pcstilctKC,  and  war"  upon  earth, 
reached  over  a  third  part  of  tbe  hcAvcns.  It  was  considered  as  oooneolr 
ed  with  the  progress  of  Mohammed  IT.,  who  had  just  then  taken  Oon- 
Btaniinoplc*.  It  struck  terror  into  all  jM-^pW.  From  lus  seat,  invisiUt 
to  il,  in  Italy,  iho  sovereign  iwjiliff",  Calixtus  III.,  issraed  his  eocleEOMlt- 
cat  fulminations ;  but  tbe  comet;  in  the  bearcns,  like  the  sultan  on  iSt 
earth,  puraucd  its  course  undeterred.  In  vain  wens  all  the  bclb  in  Btt- 
rope  ordered  to  be  rung  to  score  it  away ;  in  rain  was  it  ODatfacmataed; 
in  vain  were  prayers  put  up  in  all  directiMis  to  stop  it  True  to  i» 
time,  it  punctually  returns  from  the  nbysscs  of  space,  uninflococod  bgr 
any  thing  m\e  agi^nciea  of  a  material  kind.  A  ngoal  lesson  for  Hm 
moditaUons  of  every  religious  man. 

Among  the  clei:gy  tliero  were,  however,  some  who  had  more  correct 
Moraromrt  cosmio  ideos  than  those  of  Calixtas.  A  century  before  Coper 
1^  ™S?  "'c"*i  Cardinal  de  Cusa  had  partially  adopted  the  helioeentrio 
<***>*''  theoiy,  as  taught  in  the  old  times  by  Pbilolnas,  Pytliagom^ 
and  Archimedes.  lie  ascribed  to  the  earth  a  globular  form,  rotation  tm 
its  axi.i,  and  a  movement  in  space ;  be  believed  (bat  it  inovcs  round  the 
Buo,  and  both  together  round  the  pole  of  the  tmirerae. 

By  geocentric  theory  is  meant  that  doctrine  wbieh  aaserttt  tbo  earth 
SfSiSS^  to  be  the  immovable  centrQ  of  tlio  universe ;  by  helioeentrio 
MattiMiw  theoiy  that  which  demonstrates  the  son  to  be  the  oentro  of 
our  planetary  aystem,  implying,  as  a  necessary  infcrenotv  that  tbe  earth 
is  a  very  small  and  suliordinatv  body  revolving  round  the  sun. 

I  have  already,  in  sufiicient  detoil,  describe*!  how  the  Boman  Choroh 
had  been  conntraiiied  by  her  position  to  uphold  tbe  geocentric  doctrioo. 
Tka  cMoraiiia  ^^^^  ^^^  comc  to  regard  it  as  absolutely  essential  to  ber  s^a. 
•r^S***-  tern,  tbe  mtell  '  'sis  of  which  she  held  wouldbe 
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eiirtti,  arid  bunce  tbo  surpassing  importance  of  tlie  sncwssftil  voynge  of 
MageUan's  ship.  Tlmt  indisputable  demonstratiou  of  tlic  globular  figure 
■■a  ever  a  solid  support  to  the  scJcntific  party  in  the  portentous  ap- 
pTDOcbing  conflict. 

Preparations  had  been  silently  making  for  ti  scientific  Tcvolation  is 
rious  direction!).     The  five  mumoira  of  Citrdinal  Allincns  I'mMinu  for 
[On  the  Concordance  of  Astronomy  -wilh  TheoJogj-,"  show  Avsunm. 

turn  that  thought  was  taking.  His  Imago  muudi  was  published  in 
160,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  favorite  work  -with  Columbus.  In  the 
TT  Cathedral  of  Florence,  Tosconclli  had  constructed  his  celebrated 
lomoii,  14tiS,  a  sun-ray,  aii-spit-ious  omen  I  being  ndmilled  through  a 
plate  of  brass  in  the  lantern  of  the  cupola.  John  Mailer,  better  known 
I  BcgiomonlaniLx,  had  ])ublished  an  abridgment  of  Ptolemy's  Almagest, 
i20.  Euclid  had  been  printed  'with  diagrams  on  copper  aa  long  be- 
:  as  1482,  and  again  in  Venice  twenty-three  years  subsequently.  The 
icsof  VitcHo  had  been  published  1588.  Fernel.phymcian  toHenij 
of  France,  had  even  ventured  bo  fiir,  supported  by  HagellanV  voy- 
age, as  to  measure,  1527,  the  size  of  the  enrth,  his  method  being  to  ob- 
MTVO  the  height  of  the  pole  at  Paris,  then  to  proccc<l  northward  until  its 
Pevation  -iroa  increased  exactly  one  degree,  and  to  ascertain  the  distance 
between  the  stations  by  the  number  of  revolutions  of  his  carriage  wheel. 
Ic  concluded  that  it  is  24,460  Italian  miles  round  the  globe.  '  The  last 
ipt  of  the  kind  had  been  that  of  the  Khnlif  AJraaimon  seven  hniid- 
prcviously  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  with  nearly  the 
result  The  mathematical  sciences  were  undei^oing  rapid  ad> 
ent.  nbeeticus  had  published  bis  trigonometrical  tables;  Car- 
»,  Tartaglia,  Scipio  Fcrreo,  and  .Stcfel  were  greatly  improving  algebra. 
The  (Iret  formal  assertion  of  the  heliocentric  theory  was  made  in  a 
lid  manner,  strikingly  lUustralive  of  the  expected  opposition.  It  was 
Copernicus,  a  Prussian,  speaking  of  the  revolutions  of  tbo  <:„pBtji!M,ita 
JtCAVenly  bodies;  the  year  was  about  1588.  In  his  prelace,  *"*•**■ 
Hdrcssed  to  Pope  Paul  III.,  whether  wiittco  by  himself,  or,  sa  some  hare 
MTirmed,  for  him  by  Andreas  Osiander,  be  complains  of  the  impcrfeo- 
iMMUi  of  the  existing  s^'stem,  states  that  he  has  sought  among  ancieot 
^Hpv  for  a  better  way,  and  so  had  learned  the  heliocentric  dnctriac. 
^^Wn  I  too  began  to  meditate  on  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and,  though 
U  appeared  an  absurd  opinion,  yet,  since  I  knew  that  in  previous  times 

r«t had  been  allowed  theprivilcgeof  feigning  wbat  circles  they  chose 
order  to  explain  the  phenomena,  I  conceived  that  I  might  take  the 
liberty  of  trying  whether,  on  the  supposition  of  the  earth's  motion,  it 
possible  to  find  better  explanations  tluui  tho  ancient  ones  of  the 
rfntions  of  the  celestial  orbs." 
"Uaving,  then,  assumed  the  motions  of  the  earth,  which  are  hereafter 
tplatnodfby  laborious  and  long  observadon  I  ut  length  found  that,  If 
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the  motionfl  of  the  oUicr  plmcts  be  compared  with  the  rBTt>lation  of  ^ 
earth,  not  only  their  phuuoukeua  follow  from  thu  suppositiooB,  Int  tin 
that  the  several  orbs  and  the  whole  system  are  so  conaected  in  onlcr 
aod  magnitude  that  no  one  poiui  cau  be  transposed  ndthout  dututaog  , 
the  rest,  and  introducing  coufusioa  into  the  whole  univcrae." 

The  apologetic  air  with  which  he  thus  introduoes  his  doctrine  is  agikt 
iniMd<i<4iiMot  remarked  in  his  statement  that  ho  had  kept  his  booit  bt 
uitjMoin.      thirty-six  years,  and  oaly  now  published  it  at  the  eatmtf 
of  Cardinal  Schombci^.    The  cardinn.1  had  begged  of  him  a  nuunueripl 
copy.    "  Though  I  know  that  the  tlioughts  of  a  philosopher  do  not  df 
pend  on  the  judgment  of  the  many,  his  siady  being  to  seek  out  tmA  in 
all  things  OB  far  as  is  pcrmibt«:d  by  Qod  to  human  reason,  yet,  wbet  1 
coaatdered  how  absurd  my  dootrino  would  appear,  I  long  beatAtei 
whether  I  should  publish  my  book,  or  whether  it  were  not  better  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  others,  who  delivered  thrir 
doctrine  only  by  trndition  and  to  ftiends."    He  coneludes :  "  If  there  bo 
tie  ftan  btiDE  vain  babblers,  who,  knowing  nothing  of  mathematics,  yet  ifr 
wj.  sumu  tlicj  right  of  judging  on  account  of  some  place  of  "  "^ 

ture  perversely  wrested  to  their  purpose,  and  who  blame  and  attack 
undertaking,  I  heed  them  not,  and  look  upon  thwr  judgments  as 
and  contemptible." 

Copernicus  clearly  recognized  not  only  the  relative  ponCJon  of  tin 
earth,  but  also  her  relative  magnitude.  lie  eays  the  magnitude  of  Urt 
world  is  so  great  that  the  diataace  of  the  earth  from  the  sua  hat  no  ap- 
parent magnitude  when  compared  with  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stMS. 

To  the  earth  Copernicus  attributed  a  triple  motion — a  daily  rotatiofi 
zmit  Rirrectkm  On  hcr  axis,  an  annual  motion  round  the  sun,  a.  molJoaof 
cuiiKcn-.  dcdiiiatioQ  of  the  axis.  Tho  latter  seemed  to  be  nooeauiy 
to  account  for  tho  constant  direction  of  tho  pole;  but  as  this  was  axm 
found  to  bo  a  misooQception,  the  theory  was  relieved  of  it.  With  lUi 
correciion,  the  doctrine  of  Copcniicus  presents  a  clear  and  great  advaneeh 
though  in  the  state  in  which  he  offered  it  he  was  obliged  to  retain  the 
mechauiani  of  epicycles  imd  eccentrics,  because  he  conadercd  the  plaih 
Clary  motioua  to  l>c  circular.  It  was  the  notion  that,  since  tho  ctrdoli 
the  mast  simple  of  all  geometrical  forms,  it  must  therefore  be  tho  mort 
natural,  which  led  to  this  imperfection.  His  work  waa  pablished  in 
1643.    He  died  a  few  days  after  bo  had  seen  a  copy. 

Agaiust  the  opposition  it  had  to  encounter,  the  helioccnmo  iheof^ 
made  its  way  slowly  at  first.  Among  those  who  did  adopt  it  were  some 
whose  connection  served  rather  to  retard  its  progreas,  be«auso  of  the  ol- 
traism  of  their  views  or  tho  doubtfulness  of  their  Bocial  poei  tion.  Sack 
obrdKnBnits  ""^  Bruno,  who  Contributed  largely  to  its  iutjodaotion  into 
"*'***■  England,  and  who  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  Plonditj 

of  Worldsi  an^  iccptjon  that  every  star  is  a  snn,  baring  c^iaqiiB 
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pIflDels  TerolviDg  round  it — a  conccptiou  to  which  the  Copemican  ftys- 
lem  suggealiTcly  leads.     Bruno  was  born  seven  years  after  the  death  of 
GopemicuB.    Ho  became  a  Dominican,  but,  Hke  so  many  other  thought- 
lui  men  of  tho  times,  was  lod  into  heresy  on  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
Blanliation.     Not  concealing  his  opinionn,  he  was  persecuted,  fl«d,  and 
ledaTagabondhfcin  foreign  countries,  testifying  that  whcravcr  ho  wont 
1m  iband  nkepticism  under  the  polish  of  hypoerisy,  and  that  he  fought' 
not  against  the  bcUcf  of  men,  but  against  their  protended  belief.    For 
teaching  tho  rotation  of  tho  earth  he  bad  to  Qy  to  Switzerland,  ii«  mmIi« 
and  thence  to  England,  where,  at  Oxford,  ha  gave  lecture*  on  wb  uwir."' 
coamology.     Driven  from  Kngland,  France,  and  Germany  in  succession, 
be  ventured  in  hia  extremity  to  return  to  Italy,  and  was  arrested  in  Ven- 
ice, wbcro  he  was  kept  in  prison  in  the  Piombi  for  six  yeare  without 
bcx)ks,or  paper,  or  friends.    Meantimo  the  Inquisition  demanded  him 
[as  bavhig  written  heretical  works.     He  waa  therefore  surrendered  to 
ic,  and,  after  a  farther  imprisonment  of  two  years,  tried,  cxcommu- 
lucated,  and  delivered  over  to  the  secular  autliorities,  to  be  puniBhed 
'ag  meictfully  as  ]>o»8ihle,  and  without  tho  shedding  of  his  blood,"  the 
able  fonimla  for  burning  a  man  idive.    He  had  collected  all  the 
robsarvatiouB  that  hnd  been  made  respecting  the  new  ttar  in  Cnsgiopeia, 
1672 ;  bo  had  taught  that  space  is  ioSnite,  and  that  it  is  filled  with 
eelf-luminoos  and  opaque  worlds,  many  of  them  inhabited — this  being 
his  capital  offense.     He  l>elieved  that  the  world  is  animated  by  en  intel* 
ligcnt  aoat,  the  cause  of  forms  but  not  of  matter;  that  it  lives  in  all 
things,  even  such  as  seem  not  lo  live ;  that  every  thing  is  ready  to  be- 
oorao  organized;   that  matter  is  the  mother  of  forms  and  then  their 
gTATC ;  that  matter  and  the  soul  of  the  world  together  constitute  God. 
Hia  ideas  were  therefore  panlhcisiic,  "Est  Dcus  in,  nobis,"     In  his 
"  Cona  do  lo  Cenere"  he  insists  tliat  the  Scripture  was  not  intended  to 
leach  science,  but  morals  only.    Tho  novcrity  with  which  he  was  treated 
was  provoked  by  his  asseverations  that  he  waa  fitru^ling  with  an  or- 
thodoxy that  had  neither  morality  nor  belief.    This  was  the  aim  of  his 
■work  entiticd  "Tho  triumphant  Beast."     He  was  burnt  at  »»^  ittrnw 
Rome,  Fehniary  16, 1600.    "With  both  a  present  and  prophetic  tun. 
mth,  he  nobly  responded,  when  the  atrocious  sentence  was  passed  upon 
him,  "Perhaps  it  is  with  greater  fear  that  ye  pass  this  scntenee  upon  mo 
dian  I  receive  it."     His  tormentors  jocosely  observed,  as  the  flames 
ahat  him  oat  forever  from  view,  that  ho  had  gone  to  tho  imaginary 
worlds  he  htul  so  wickedly  f^gned. 

This  vigorous  but  spasmodic  determination  of  the  Ghnrch  to  defend 
benelfwas  not  without  effect.  It  cnabtcd  her  to  hold  fast  tho  timid, 
the  time-flervers,  the  supt^rfici^.  Among  such  may  bf  mcntioDcd  Lord 
Bacon,  who  never  received  the  Copemican  sjrstcm.  "With  the  i-**  »««- 
audacity  of  ignorance,  be  presumed  to  criticise  what  he  did  not  under- 
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staodf  and,  with  a  superb  conceit,  disparaged  the  great  Coperaioaa.   Ik 
1I4MM  oa  says,  "  III  tlte  system  of  CoperDicoa  tliero  aru  many  aod  gnre 
SSlK"  difficulties;  for  the  threefold  motion  x\-ith  which  he  cncombeB 
tho  earth  is  a  serioim  iuoonvenience,  and  the  KeparatioD  of  the  sun  fens 
the  planets,  with  which  be  hns  bo  many  affections  in  coroaton,  is  liiu>' 
wise  a  harsh  step;  and  the  introduciioii  of  ko  maaj  immovable  bodia 
in  nature,  as  when  he  niakc»  the  buii  aud  stars  immovable,  the  bodia 
which  arc  peculiarly  lacid  aud  radiant,  and  Ms  tnaldDg  the  moon  ftdbm 
to  thd  earth  in  a  sort  of  epicycle,  and  aorao  other  things  wbieh  beis- 
BQiBOB,  are  prod^dings  which  mark  a  moii  who  thinks  nothiug  of  ialn> 
daoing  Hctioos  of  any  kind  into  nature,  provided  his  calculatioDa  torn 
out  well."    The  more  closely  wo  examine  the  writings  of  Lord  Bacon, 
the  mora  unworthy  docs  ho  seem  to  have  been  of  the  great  repolatioa 
whi«h.  has  been  awarded  to  him.    The  popular  delasioa  to  which  be 
owcR  so  much  originated  at  a  time  when  the  histoij  of  science  wis  mi- 
known.     They  who  first  brought  him  into  notice  knew  nothing  of  du 
old  school  of  Alexandria.    This  boasted  founder  of  a  new  pbilosc^fay 
could  not  comprehend,  and  wouUl  not  accept,  tho  grcate&t  of  all  acien^Sc 
doctrines  when  it  was  plainly  set  twfore  his  eyes. 

It  has  bocn  represented  that  the  invention  of  the  true  method  ot 
physical  science  was  an  amusement  of  Bacon's  hours  of  relaxation  froB 
the  mure  laborious  studies  of  law  and  duties  of  a  court.  Qia  chief  ad- 
mirers hare  been  persons  of  a  literary  turn,  who  Lave  on  idea  chat  ad- 
cotaSc  discovones  are  accomplished  by  a  mechanico-mcntal  openUiOL 
Tk<^wtfai  m*.  Bacon  never  produced  any  greiit  pmctical  result  hiiniQl( 
to«T*r-  "  no  great  phyBicist  hns  ever  made  any  use  of  his  method. 

He  has  had  the  same  to  do  with  the  development  of  moderu  adancs 
that  the  inventor  of  the  orrcrj  haa  had  to  do  with  the  discovery  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  world.  Of  all  the  important  physical  diacoveriee^  there 
is  not  one  which  shows  that  ita  author  made  it  by  the  Baconian  instn^ 
ment  Xcwtoii  ucvei  seems  lo  have  been  aware  that  he  was  under  any 
obligation  to  Bacon.  Archiraedea,  and  the  Alexandrians,  and  the  Ai» 
biaus,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  did  very  well  before  be  was  bora;  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Coiumbua  and  the  circumnavigation  by  Ma- 
gellan can  hardly  be  attributed  to  him,  yet  tliey  were  tfaa  conaeqaeucea 
of  a  truly  phitosuphical  r(.>asoning.  But  tbo  investigation  of  uatm  fa 
an  aflhir  of  genius,  not  of  ruk&  No  man  can  invent  on  orgaaoa  Ibr 
writing  tragedies  and  Epic  poems.  Bacon's  system  is,  in  its  own  temti^ 
an  idol  of  Ihc  theatre.  It  would  scaroely  guide  a  man  to  a  solution  of 
the  riddle  of  .ifiliaLiielia  Crispia,  or  to  that  of  the  charade  of  Sir  Hilary. 

Few  Ecipntific  pretenders  have  made  more  mistakes  than  Lord  Bacon, 
iui  Niniuu  II«  rejected  the  Copernicon  system,  and  spoke  insolently  of  its 
•™^  great  author;  he  undertook  to  criticise  adversely  Gilbert 
treatise  "Dc  Magnctc;"  ho  was  occupied  in  tho  condemnation  of  any 
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inrcstigation  of  final  causes,  while  llarvcy  was  deducing  tho  circula- 
tion of  the  bk>od  from  Aquapendentc's  di8cover7  of  the  valves  ia  tbo 
veins;  be  was  doubtful  wbetber  instnunects  were  of  any  advantage, 
nhUe  Galileo  was  investigating  the  heaveiiti  with  the  tel^ope.  Igno- 
rant himself  of  every  bninch  of  mathematics,  he  presumed  that  they 
trero  mdeas  in  ecicnoe,  but  a  few  years  before  Newton  ocbievcd  by  thoir 
bid  bis  immortal  discoveries.  It  is  time  that  tho  sacred  name  of  philos- 
o^y  should  be  severed  from  its  louf,'  connection  with  that  of  one  wbo 
wsa  a  pretender  in  science,  a  time-serving  politician,  an  insidioua  law- 
yer, a  corrupt  judge,  a  treacherous  friend,  a  bad  man. 

But  othore  wero  not  so  ohtuac  oh  Bacon.  Gilbert,  one  of  tho  best  of 
the  early  Bngliish  cxpcrimcDtolists,  aa  excellent  writer  on  AdopUmgroi* 
magnetism,  adopted  the  \-tew»  of  Copemious.  Hilton,  in  trio>. 
Pbiodiao  Lost,  set  forth  in  language  such  as  he  only  eould  xise  tlio  objec- 
dons  to  the  Ptolemaic,  and  the  probafailitiea  of  the  Copernican  system. 
Some  of  the  more  liberal  ccclesiosucs  gave  their  adhesion.  Bishop 
Wilkins  not  onlv  presented  it  in  a  very  popular  way,  but  also  made 
some  seoaiblo  euggcstiotta  explanatory  of  the  supposed  contiadictiona  of 
the  new  theory  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  was,  however,  among  gco- 
metricians,  aa  Napier,  BriggH,  Ilorrox,  that  it  met  with  ila  bent  support. 
tho  Continent  tho  doctrine  was  daily  making  converts,  and  nightly 
ing  Btjcngth  from  the  accordance  of  the  tables  of  tbo  motions  of 
heavenly  bodies  calculated  opon  its  principles  with  actual  obser- 

'  tt  is  by  no  mean;)  uninlereating  to  notice  the  dilferent  olaswa  of  men 

;  whom  this  great  theory  was  steadily  winning  ita  way.    Krperi- 

atal  philosophers,  Bcpublican  poets,  Episcopal  clergymen,  Scotch 

^West  of  England  schoolmasters,  Italian  pbysicista,  I'olish  pedants, 

iog  Gcnnans,  eoch  from  hi."!  own  special  point  of  view,  was 

Itully  reoctving  the  light,  and  doubtless,  from  such  varied  inftuenoe, 

Qtriae  would  have  vindicated  its  supremacy  at  last,  though  it 

ili&ve  taken  a  long  time.    On  a  sudden,  however,  there  oocurred 

itc  event,  which  led  forthwith  to  that  result  by  a  new  i„wb^  et 

evidence,  bringing  the  matter,  under  the  most  bril-  ""  "'*«•»* 

LDt  circumstances,  clearly  to  the  apprehension  of  every  one.     This 

.  and  fortunate  event  was  the  invention  of  the  telescope. 

I  It  is  needless  for  us  to  enter  on  any  examination  of  the  authorship 

'tlua  invention.    It  ia  enough  lor  our  purpose  to  know  that  Lipper- 

tj,  a  Dutchman,  hod  mode  one  toward  tbo  close  of  1606,  and  that 

,  bearing  of  the  circumstaacc,  but  without  knowing  the  guom  boo. 

julars  <rf  the  construction,  in  April  or  May  of  tho  follow-  •*"«■«>» 

;  year  invented  a  form  of  it  for  himself.    Not  content  with  admiring 

iw  dose  and  large  it  made  terrestrial  objects,  he  employed  it  for  ex- 

uiog  the  beaveus.    On  turning  it  to  the  moon,  ho  found  that  she  bos 
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moontaius  casdng  RhndowK,  aud  Talloys  like  those  of  the  cardi.  Tfi« 
ivtoMpig  titra-  discovery  of  iuQumerablc  flxcd  stars — nol  less  tliaii  (am 
MM.  '   were  coanted  by  him  Ja  the  well-known  group  of  ibc  PIcu- 

(Ics — up  to  tlift  time  unseen  by  man,  vas  fvlt  at  once  to  ofTor  aa ! 
enUilu  ai^oment  against  the  opinion  that  these  bodies  were  created  i 
to  illaminata  the  night-,  indeed,  it  mny  be  snid  tliAt  ibis  was  a  deitii- 
blow  to  the  time-honored  doctrine  of  llie  human  dasiiny  of  llic  mi- 
Already  Galileo  began  to  encounter  vulgar  indignation  wbiti 


verse. 


accused  bim  loudly  of  impiety.     On  January  7th,  1610,  he  discoTcnd 
three  of  Jupiter'a  satellites,  and  a  few  days  Uter  the  fourth.    To  ibot 
be  gave  the  designation  of  the  Mixlicean  stare,  and  in  his  "Si4eMl 
Messengor"  publij^od  sa  account  of  the  (acts  he  had  thus  {kr  obaervsl 
Am  it  was  peroeived  at  once  that  this  planet  offered  a  naiuiataie  nptt- 
sentation  of  the  ideas  of  Copernicus  respecting  the  solar  system,  this  &. 
covcry  was  received  by  the  attlrououiiud  party  with  tbo  liveliest  pleat 
urc,  by  the  ecclesiastical  with  the  most  bitter  opposition,  somo  decimt^ 
that  it  was  a  mere  optical  deception,  some  a  purposed  fraud,  eome  tint 
it  was  sheer  blas^ihuiny,  aud  some,  fairly  carrying  out  to  its  conaeqaaMH 
the  absurd  philosophy  of  the  day,  asserted  ihat^  since  the  pretended 
olUtes  were  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  they  must  he  uselixa,  and, 
useless,  they  could  not  exist    Continuing  his  obeervattons,  GoUlco 
that  Saturn  diflcis  in  an  extmordinary  manner  from  other  planets; 
the  telescope  he  used  not  being  sufficient  to  demonstrato  the  ring,  ha 
fell  into  the  mistake  thai  tht*  body  of  the  planet  is  triple.    This  was  soon 
followed  by  the  discovery  of  the  phoees  of  Vcnui^  which  indiai 
established  for  her  a  motion  round  the  sun,  and  actually  converted^ 
had  hitherto,  on  all  hands,  been  reganlcd  as  one  of  the  weightiest  objec- 
tions against  the  Copemican  theory,  into  a  most  solid  support.     "  If  the 
doctrine  of  Copernicus  be  true,  the  planet  Venus  ought  to  show  pham 
like  the  moon,  which  is  not  tho  case;"  so  said  tlic  ohjectont.     CopCTni* 
cua  himself  saw  the  dilTieulty,  and  tried,  to  remove  it  hy  su^esting  tb&t 
the  planet  might  be  transparent.    The  telescope  of  Galileo  forever  srV 
tied  the  question  by  showing  that  the  expected  pbHAOS  do  octiuDr 
exist. 

In  tho  pinlcn  of  Cardinal  Bandini  at  Rome,  A.D.  1611,  Galileo  poV 
licly  exhibited  the  (q>olfl  upon  the  sun.  He  had  observed  them  tba  pw- 
^tuHMiac  ceding  year.  Goaded  on  by  the  opposition  his  astronomical 
SSSIfc  discoveries  were  bringing  upon  faira,  he  addroaeed  a  leUco-  to 
1613  to  the  Abbe  Castelli,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  Scrip- 
tures were  not  intended  as  a  scientific  authority.  This  was  f^pHAv^ 
Bruno's  oSeose.  Hereupon  the  Dominicans,  taking  the  alarm,  oom* 
menced  to  attack  bim  from  their  pulpits.  It  shows  how  rdnctutlf, 
and  with  what  misgivings  th«  higher  ecclesiastics  entered  upon  tfce 
quarrel, that Hoiaffi, the  g'  'the  DominicAOS, apologizod  to  Oili- 
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Jco  for  what  had  taken  place.  1'lic  astronomer  now  puWiglied  another 
letter  natcniting  his  farmtir  opinioim;,  asserting  that  the  Scriptures  were 
only  intended  for  our  salvation,  aiid  othcrwiwj  defending  himaclf,  and 
iwaiUing  the  fact  that  Copernicus  had  dedicated  his  book  to  Pope 

pftoim. 

Through  the  soggeation  of  the  Dominicans,  GaIi5eo  was  now  eummon- 
«d  to  Komc  to  account  for  his  conduct  and  opiniona  before  n.....,.,..^,^. 
ihe  Inqoisition.  lie  waa  accused  of  having  taught  that  the  •*  ••  '*™* 
MTth  moTes;  that  tho  sun  is  stationary;  and  of  having  attempted  to 
reconcile  these  doctrines  with  the  Scriptures.  The  scntonoc  was  that 
he  must  renounce  these  heretical  cpinionB,  and  pledge  himself  that  ho 
would  neither  publUh  nor  defend  them  far  the  future.  In  the  )•  fntmat 
event  of  his  relVisal  be  waa  to  be  imprisoned.  "Wilh  the  fate  i^nao'  "^ 
of  Bruno  in  his  reooUection,  he  iisaeu  led  to  the  required  recantation,  and 
gave  tfk  promise  demanded.  The  Inquisition  then  prooccdcd  to  deal 
with  the  Copornican  Bystem,  condemning  it  as  hercUcjiI ;  the  letters  of 
Galilex),  which  had  given  rise  to  the  trouble,  were  prohibited  ;  also  Kep- 
ler's epitome  of  the  Copernican  theory,  and  also  the  work  of  Copernicus. 
In  thiiir  decree  prohibiting  this  work  "di;  Revolution ihus,"  the  Congre- 
gaiiou  of  the  Index,  March  5, 161<),  denounced  the  new  sya-  -W'l-  <™<™a. 
tern  of  the  universe  as  "that  false  Pythagorean  doctrine  ut-  ir*"*-'*™ 
lerly  conlrarylo  the  Holy  St'rijitures." 

Again  it  appeani  how  reluctant  tho  Homari  authorities  were  to  inter* 
fere,  and  how  ihcy  were  impelled  rather  by  the  neoesaity  of  their  posi- 
tion than  by  their  personal  belief  in  the  course  they  had  been  obliged 
to  take.  A[\er  all  that  had  passed,  the  pope,  Paul  Y.,  admitted  Galileo 
to  an  aadienee,  at  which  he  profcsdcd  to  him  peraonally  the  kindest  een- 
timeotB,  and  assured  liim  of  safety.  When  Urban  VIII.  sue-  t*.  pumui 
oeeded  to  the  pontifical  chair,  Galileo  received  the  diatinetion  Uwivim, 
of  not  less  than  nix  audiences;  the  pope  conferred  on  him  several  prc«- 
onta,  and  added  the  promiac  of  a  pension  for  his  son.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Dokd  of  Florence  his  holiness  used  the  moet  libcraf  language,  stated 
how  dear  to  him  Galileo  wa^,  that  he  had  very  lovingly  embraced  him, 
and  roqueBtcd  iho  duke  to  show  him  every  favor. 

Whether  it  was  that,  under  these  mispicious  circumstances,  Galileo  be* 
liereU  he  coald  with  impunity  break  through  tlic  engagement  he  had 
nude,  or  whether  an  instinctive  hatred  ofthntintcncetaaldcspoti«nand 
h3rpocriBj' which  was  weighing  upon  Europe  became  irrcpressiblq  in  his 
brnst,  In  1632  he  ventured  on  the  pulilieatton  of  his  work,  ohimpdumim 
ea^itled  "  The  System  of  the  World,"  its  object  being  to  est-  th«  wwil- 
taUiah  the  truth  of  the  Copernican  doctrine.  It  ia  composed  in  the  dia- 
logue form,  thrci:  t!peakers  being  introduced,  two  of  them  true  philoso* 
phcTSjlhe  third  an  objector.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  pcrsOQol 
opinion  of  the  pope,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  duty  rendered  it 
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neeeauary  for  him  to  act  OalUeo  vna  tharefors  agaia  gnrnmoaed  tw- 
ibra  tiie  luquuition,  the  Toscaa  embausadoT  expoetolatiDg  against  the 
iahamoDity  of  ibtu  dealing  with  an  old  man  in  ill  bcallh.  Bat  no  aocii 
oooaiderauoDa  were  listenoi  to,  and  GaUl«o  vaa  ootnpeUed  to  appearai 
Btfme,  February,  1&33,  and  surrender  himself  to  the  Holj  OfBoe.  Tbt 
pope's  nephew  did  &U  in  his  power  to  meet  the  ocoeanQr  of  the  Cliurdi 
and  yet  to  spare  tbe  dignity  of  scicDoe.  He  paid  eveiy  attentioii  to  tLi 
pcrsoDKl  comfort  of  the  accused.  When  the  limo  come  for  Galileo  U 
be  put  into  Holitary  confinement,  be  eudcavorcd  to  render  the  imjiiisciO' 
meal  na  light  as  poa^ble ;  but,  finding  it  to  prey  upon  the  epiriis  of  tlu 
aged  philosopher,  he,  on  his  own  responsibility,  Ubetaled  him,  permimiig 
him  to  reside  in  the  house  of  the  Tuscan  embassador.  The  trial  bdif 
la^iiaeni-  couiplelcd,  Galilco  was  directed  to  appear,  on  June  22,  tohtu 
uTi^wL  ^^  Bcntenoe.  Clothed  ia  the  penitential  garment,  he  reoeived 
*»«-  judgment.    Hts  hoieticnl  offenses  were  specified,  the ^cdgfl 

ho  bad  Tiolated  recited ;  be  was  declared  to  have  broogbt  upon  luaiAdt 
strong  smtpicions  of  hensy,  and  to  bo  liable  to  the  penalties  iheroof; 
but  from  theitc  he  might  be  ahsolred  if^  with  a  anceie  faeart,  be  wooU 
abjure  and  curse  bis  heresies.  However,  that  his  offeoaes  might  not  si* 
together  go  unpunished,  and  that  ho  might  be  a  waming  to  othcn^  ho 
was  oondemocd  to  imprisonment  daiiDg  the  pleasure  of  the  InqmsitiaB, 
his  dialogues  were  prohibited  by  public  edict,  and  for  three  years  ba 
was  directed  to  recite,  once  a  week,  the  seven  penitential  paalms. 

En  his  garment  of  disgrace  the  aged  philosopher  was  now  mode  to  &n 
niadqniU-  u|K>a  his  luiues  before  the  oasemblod  cardinobi,  and,  with'  fab 
u>i«o(.  hand  on  tbe  Gos]>el5,  to  make  the  required  abjuration  of  the 
lielioccatric  doctrine,  and  to  give  the  pledges  demanded.  He  was  then 
eommitted  to  tbe  prison  of  the  Inquisilion ;  the  peraons  who  had  heeo 
concerned  in  the  printing  of  his  book  were  paoiahed;  and  the  sentenos 
and  abjunvtion  were  formally  promulgated,  and  ordered  to  be  pubUdjr 
read  in  the  universities.  In  Florence,  the  adherents  of  Galileo  mn 
ordered  to  attend  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Croco  to  witness  Lis  disgnM; 
AlteTf  a  short  imprisonment  in  tlie  jail  of  tbe  Inquisition,  he  was  o^ie^ 
ed  to  Arcetri,  and  couQned  in  his  own  house.  Hero  severe  mislcv> 
tntica  awaited  bim ;  hia  favorite  daughter  died ;  he  fell  into  a  state  of 
neloLcholy ;  an  application  that  be  might  go  to  Florence  for  tbe  soke 
of  medical  advice  was  refused.  It  became  evident  that  there  was  on  in- 
tention  to  treat  him  with  inexoraUo  severity.  After  five  years  of  COD- 
Unement,  permission  was  reluctantly  accorded  to  him  to  remove  to  Flor- 
ence for  bis  health ;  but  still  he  was  forbidden  to  leave  his  house,  or  r> 
ccivo  his  friends,  or  oven  to  attend  moea  during  Pasaon  Week  witbont 
a  special  order.  The  grond-duke  tried  to  abate  this  excessive  acgroritir, 
diiecling  his  enibaisn.lor  o*  n  of  Rome  to  plead  the  vcnoiablft 

age  and  ill  heall*  vict,  and  that  it  was  desirable  to 
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lit  him  to  communicate  ccrutin  sctentiilc  diaoovcries  be  badmadei 

sme  other  person,  such  a^  Father  Castelli.     Not  even  that  was  eooorcl" 

unlees  the  iatervievr  took  place  in  the  presence  of  an  official  of  tbc- 

iqaisition.    Soon  nikr  Galileo  na^  rcmandeil  tu  Arcctri.    He  spent 

weary  hours  in  coiuposiug  his  work  on  Local  IVfotioii,  lufi  friends 

ling  it  to  be  surreptitiouslj  publif^hed  in  Holland.    His  infirmitioftl 

fDrtun(K  now  incremed.     In  1637  h«  became  totally  j^, , 

In  a  letter  he  plaintively  Bays,  referring  to  this  calam-  ""'''  "'** 

r,  **  So  it  pleases  God,  it  shall  therefore  please  me  also."    The  ezqui- 

refincnicnt  of  ecclcsUistical  vengeance  pursued  bim  remoraelessty, 

now  gave  him  permission  to  see  hi»  friL-nds  when  sight  was  no  Ion- 

'  possible.     It  was  at  this  period  that  an  illustriaiis  stranger,  the  ati* 

)r  of  Paradise  I.ri»t,  visited  him.    Shortly  afWr  he  became  totally 

;  but  to  the  Inst  he  occupied  himself  with  invcstigatioua  respecting 

le  force  of  percussion.    lie  died,  January,  1642,  in  the  sev*  hu  dmh;  b 

aty-cighth  year  of  his  age,  the  prisoner  of  the  Inquisition.  '«ft««*'»«w. 

10  to  its  instinctA,  that  infernal  iiLstilution  followed  him  beyond  the 

tve,  disputing  bis  right  to  make  u.  will,  and  denying  him  burial  in 

ecraled  ground.     The  pope  also  prohibited  his  friends  from  raising 

bira  a  monument  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croco,  in  Florence.    It  was 

red  for  the  nineteenth  century  to  erect  &  suitable  memorial  in  his 


The  resnU  of  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus  and  Galileo  was  tbns  lo 

ring  the  cartli  to  her  real  po."ntion  of  siibonlinntion  and  to  SMxijri 

;  aublimcr  views  of  the  univcTse.    Mocstliu  expresses  cor-  ouqnMm. 

tbe  state  of  the  case  when  he  eays,  "What  is  the  carlh  and  the 

it  air  with  re-speet  to  the  iramensiiy  of  space?     It  in  a  point,  a 

]e,orBomethiiig,  if  there  be  any  thing,  k-ss."    It  bad  bitni  brought 

jwn  to  the  condition  of  one  of  the  members  of  a  family — tbe  solar  sys- 

Bm.    And  since  it  could  bo  no  longer  regarded  as  holding  all 

Uea  ia  submissivo  attendanco  upon  it,  dominatiDg  over  their  racr< 

tbcrc  was  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  found  to  maintain 

Dnneciions  with  them  in  the  attitude  of  an  equal  or  suboidinate;; 

otiicr  wonls,  that  grncrul  relations  would  be  discovered  cxprosii 

'  the  manner  in  which  all  the  ])lanctary  membera  of  the  solar  system 

itain  their  movement.s  round  the  sun. 

Among  those  whoso  minds  were  thoroughly  occupied  with  this  idea, 

Br  sUiuds  prc-emineutly  conspicuous.    It  is  not  at  all  K,;,i«.hi,i 

rising,  conFidering  the  mode  of  thought  of  those  times,  "^  '"i""'- 

bo  regarded  his  subject  with  a  certain  mysticism.     'Vhcy  who  con- 

Icmn  hia  manner  of  thus  >-)Cwiag  things  do  not  duly  appreciate  the 

sntol  condition  of  the  generation  in  which  be  lived.     Whatever  may 

1  said  on  that  point,  no  one  can  deny  him  a  marvelous  paticnoo,  an  al- 

lost  superhuman  painstaking  disposition.     Guess  after  guess,  byi>oth- 
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csis  after  hypoihesig,  he  aubmittcd  to  oomputations  of  infiniic  labor,  tul 
doubtless  he  speaks  the  melancholy  truth  w^iea  he  says,  "  I  ooosidend 
'and  reflected  till  I  -was  almost  mad."  Yot,ia  the  midst  of  repeated  dii- 
appointment,  be  held,  with  a  truly  pbilo«ophicftl  detenntDatioOf  fimljr  lo 
tho  belief  that  there  must  be  some  physical  intcroonnectioD  amMig  the 
parts  of  ihe  solnr  system,  and  that  it  would  certainly  bo  diaplayd  Ij 
iho  discovery  of  laws  presiding  over  the  distances,  umoe,  and  vdoeilia 
of  the  planets.  In  thenc  spcculationn  he  was  immetsed  before  the  [lob* 
lications  of  Galileo.  In  bi^  "  Mystcnum  Cosmographiciim"  ho  saye, "  la 
the  year  1695  I  vas  broodiug  with  the  whole  energy  of  my  mind  n 
the  subject  of  the  Copomtcan  system." 

In  1609  he  published  his  work  entitled  "  On  tlte  Motion  of  Uan," 
j»tt<n,ty>d  This  was  the  result  of  an  attempt,  upon  which  he  had  been  ee- 
xaittethan.  gaggtj  gince  the  beginning  of  tbe  century,  to  reooDcUe  tho  no- 
tions of  that  plaoet  to  tbo  hypothesis  of  ocoeatrics  and  epicycles.  Il 
ended  in  the  abandonment  of  that  hypothcns,  and  in.  the  diacovcty  e( 
tho  two  great  laws  now  known,  as  the  first  and  second  laws  of  Kopkr. 
Th&y  are  xespeotively  that  tbe  orbits  of  the  planets  are  elliptical,  and 
that  the  areas  described  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  planet  to  tbo  son  on 
proportiunal  to  tho  times. 

In  1617  he  was  af^n  rewaidfd  by  tbe  discovery  which  pasae&  under 
tho  dosignation  of  Kopler's  third  law:  it  expresses  the  relation  of  the 
mean  distances  of  the  planets  from  tlie  sun  with  tbe  times  of  ibeir  ibt- 
olutionii — "  the  squares  of  the  periodic  timrs  arc  in  the  same  propoitioil 
as  the  cubes  of  the  distances."  In  his  "  Epitome  of  the  Copcmfcan  A^ 
tronomy,"  published  1622,  be  showed  t^at  this  law  likewise  holds  good 
lor  tbe  satellites  of  Jupiter  as  regunU  their  primary. 

Humboldt,  referring  to  the  movcmetit  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  remarks: 
BbnnMiMiun  "It  WAS  this  which  led  Kepler,  in  his  'Harmonices  Mundi,' 
viMtiMCbnnii.  lo  state,  with  tbe  finn  confidence  and  scxiiirity  of  a  Geroua 
spirit  of  philosophical  indcpondencc,  to  those  whose  opinions  bore  away 
beyond  tho  Alpe, '  Eighty  years  have  elapsed  during  which  the  iIootrineB 
of  Copernicus  regarding  the  movement  of  the  earth  and  the  immobili^ 
of  the  sun  have  boco  promulgated  without  hinderancc,  becaose  it  was 
deemed  allowable  to  dinpute  concerning  natumi  things  and  to  elucidata 
thu  works  of  God,  an  J,  now  that  new  testimony  is  discovered  in  proof 
of  tbo  truth  of  those  doctrines — testimony  which  was  not  known  to  the 
spiritual  judges,  ye  would  prohibit  tbe  promulgation  of  tlie  true  sysban 
of  the  structure  of  the  universe.'  " 

Thus  we  see  that  the  hehocentric  theory,  as  propowd  by  Copemions, 
JgJJgM  was  undergoing  recliflcation.  The  circular  movementa  admit- 
mmSvI  ted  into  it,  and  whieh  had  bunlcncd  it  with  infinite  perplexity, 
though  they  had  hitherto  been  recommended  by  on  illusive  simpUci^, 
were  dcmonfltrated  to  bo  incorracL    They  were  replaced  by  the  nil 
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ones,  the  elliptical.  Kepler,  aa  iriia  Lis  custom,  iDgennoodj  related  bis 
trials  and  disappolDtments.  AUading  on  oao  oceuion  to  thk,  he  mys : 
"My  flnt  error  was  tliat  the  paih  of  a  planet  U  a  perfect  circle — ao.  opin- 
ion which  was  a  more  iiu8chievou&  thief  of  my  time,  in  proportion  as  it 
was  supported  by  the  aathorit;  of  all  philosophers,  imd  apparently 
>ble  to  iDctaph  jsics." 
to  philosophical  eignificanco  of  Kepler's  diaoorenes  was  not  rcc(^- 
nizcd  by  the  c<:clcsiasticAl  party  at  first  It  is  chiefly  this,  TbipuoM^b. 
that  tlicy  ooiutitutu  a  mcwt  important  step  to  the  establish-  uimu^ 
ment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  govurcinent  of  the  world  by  law.  But  it 
woa  impossible  to  receive  these  laws  without  seeking  for  their  cause. 
TbfO  result  to  which  that  search  eventually  conducted  not  only  explain- 
ed their  origin,  but  also  showed  that,  as  laws,  they  must,  in  the  ncccasity 
of  nature,  exist.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  the  mathematical  exposition 
of  their  origin  constitutes  the  most  ^lendid  monument  exuiting  of  the 
intellectaal  power  of  man. 

Before  \hc  heliocentric  theory  could  be  developed  and  made  to  fur- 
nish a  clear  expoeition  of  the  solar  system,  which  is  obvioaaly  the  first 
step  to  just  views  of  the  aniverae,  it  was  necessary  that  the  scicnoe  of 

mechanics  slioald  bo  greatly  improved — indeed,  it  might  be  » iwfcT 

^ta^d,  created ;  for  during  those  dreary  ages  folloning^  the  e»-  i-iatim. 
Hnishme&t  ofByTiantine  power,  notliing  had  been  done  toward  the  ac- 
quisition of  correct  views  either  iu  statics  or  dynamics.  It  was  impoa- 
«blc  that  Europe,  in  her  lower  states  of  life,  could  produce  men  ciipoble 
of  oocnmencing  where  Archimedes  had  leA  off.  She  had  to  wait  for  the 
^fproBch  of  her  Age  of  Reason  for  that. 

The  man  of  capacity  at  last  came.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  bom  AJ). 
W62.  The  historian  nallam,cnuracratiDgsome  of  Lis  works,  i^,^^ 
observes,  "  Uis  knowledge  was  almost  pretCTnoturai."  Many  ^'**- 
of  his  writings  still  remain  unpublished.  Long  before  Bacon,  he  laid 
down  the  maxim  that  experience  and  observation  must  be  the  founda- 
tion of  all  reasoning  in  science;  that  experiment  is  the  only  interpreter 
of  nature,  and  is  essential  to  the  asoertoinment  of  laws.  Unlike  Bacon, 
who  was  ignorant  of  mathematics,  and  even  disponged  them,  he  points 
out  their  sxipreme  advantage.  Seven  years  after  the  voyage  of  Colum- 
bus, thia  great  man — great  at  onoo  as  an  artist,  maibcmatioian,  and  engi- 
neer—^ve  a  clear  exposition  of  4ie  theory  of  forces  obliquely  applied 
lever;  a  few  years  later  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  earth's 
nal  motion.  He  knew  the  laws  of  friction,  subsequently  demonstra- 
ted by  Amontons,  and  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities;  he  describMl 
the  camera  obscura  before  Bnptista  Porta,  understood  aerial  perspective, 
the  natnre  of  colored  shadows,  the  use  of  the  iris,  and  the  etTects  of  the 
duration  of  visible  impressuns  on  the  eye.  He  wrota  wdt  on  fortifica- 
tion, anticipated  CastelU  on  hydraulics,  occupied  himself  with  the  Ml  of 
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bodies  on  the  bjpothesU  of  the  earth's  rotatioD,  tn«ted  «f  the  tima 
dcsccDC  along  inclinod  pUnM  and  oiro(UBTnras,uidof  thenntnroofi 
chines.  H«  considered,  with  singtilar  ckanieas,  respiratioD  and  com- 
busdoD,  aod  foreshadowod  one  of  the  great  hypotheses  of  geologj',  the 
^  oloTalioQ  of  contiDeots. 

This  w«s  the  oommeocetaentof  the  movement  in  Katnral  Philoeophj 
***»««».  it  was  followed  up  by  the  publicaiion  of  a  work  on  the 
SwjWMMB  ciplea  of  equilibrium  by  StevinuB,  1686.    In  ihis  the  aut 
[imaphr.       estabtiahed  the  fhtidamentAl  property  of  the  inclined  pi 
aod  solved,  in  a  gcneml  manner,  the  cases  of  forces  acting  obti<{Qe]r? 
Six  yeais  later  Galileo's  treatise  on  Mochaoies  nppcftred,  a  fitting  cora- 
tioeaoement  of  that  career  which,  even  had  it  not  been  ndamod  with 
[<uch  brilliant  astroDomical  diiicovepeH,  would  alone  have  coaterred  the 
tDost  illustrious  distiocuon  upon  him. 

The  dynamical  branch  of  Mechanica  is  that  which  in  uuJcr  moit ' 
gatioA  to  Galileo.    To  him  is  due  tbo  cstnblishroent  of  i 
three  laws  of  motion.    They  are  to  the  following  etfeetf : 
■given  by  Newton : 

(1.)  Kvcry  body  persevcita  in  its  state  of  rest  or  of  miifonn  motic 
in  n  light  Uoe  unloss  it  is  compelled  to  chosgo  that  rUOo  by  forces  io 
prc88e«l  thereon. 

(2.)  The  alteration  of  motion  is  ever  pr^>orl)onal  to  the  mntivo  fa 
imptessed,  and  is  made  in  the  direction  of  the  right  line  in  which  that 
force  is  impreBsed. 

(8.)  To  every  fiction  there  is  always  opposed  an  equal  rcaeboOf  or  the 
mutual  actions  of  two  bodies  upon  each  other  are  nlwaj'a  equal,  and  di> 
rocted  to  oontrary  parts. 

Up  Ui  this  time  ib  was  the  general  idea  that  motion  can  only  be  main* 
taiood  by  a  perpetual  application,  impression,  or  eicpendiium  of  &>r 
Galileo  himself  for  many  years  entertained  tliat  error,  but  in  1088 
plainly  states  in  his  ^'  Dialogues  on  Uechaoics"  the  true  law  of  th^  ni< 
Jbrmi^  and  perpetuity  of  motion.  Such  a  view  neooamuilv 
oomct  aod  clear  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  roMtancea.  >>\>  -jxi-^l 
xoental  motion  that  man  can  establi^  is  anrestniined.  But  a  pc 
|Cf  the  uniformity  and  perpetuity  of  motion  Uei  at  the  very  but* 
physical  astronomy.  With  difficulty  the  true  idea  vna  attained 
The  aime  may  be  said  as  respects  Actiliacar  direction,  for  nunj  mp- 
,  posed  that  uniform  motion  can  only  take  place  in  a  ciide. 

The  establishment  of  the  ilrst  law  of  motion  was  casentta]  to  tha  i 

oovoiy  of  the  laws  of  iolliag  bodies,  in  which  the  dceeeoti 

r«nMt«.   *  nude  under  the  Influence  of  a  continually  acting  force,  th^ 

'velocity  inomnog  in  conseqnenoo  thereof     Galileo  «aw  clearlv  thiii. 

whether  a.  body  is  moving  slowly  or  swiftly,  tt  will  bo  equal!  i\ 

by  gravity.    This  priiuaplo  was  with  diiBoolty  admitted  by  stuuc,  vclat 
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dispoaed  to  believe  that  a  swiftly  moving  body  would  not  be  as 
nch  afl'ected  by  a  CDii&tant  forco  liko  gravity  as  one  tlie  motion  of 
bich  is  slower.    With  difficolty,  also,  was  the  old  Anstotelioa  error 

.icatcd  that  a  heavy  body  fallH  more  swiftly  thnn  a,  light  one. 
The  second  law  of  motiou  w:is  aliio  csiabHahi^d  aud  illiistriitcd  by  Oal- 
IiihiB"DiiUogae8"heahowsthat  a  body  projected  hor*  .narfuwwo- 
inbdly  must  hove,  from  what  has  been  sakl,  a  unifonn  hor-  ""** 
isontal  motion,  but  that  it  will  also  have  compounded  therewith  an  oc* 
eelemlcd  motion  donnwai'd.    Hero  again  v/o  pcrccivo  it  la  necessary  to 
setaiu  a  steady  conception  of  this  intenniDgliiig  of  forces  without  dete- 
rioration^  ajid,  though  it  may  seem  simple  enough  to  us,  there  were  some 
sniDent  men  of  thoso  tiim:»  who  did  not  receive  it  as  true.    The  special 
Bftsc  oQcrcd  by  OolUco  is  thcoreLically  connected  with  the  jiaths  of  mil- 
ftaiy  projectiles,  thougli  in  practice,  since  they  move  in  a  resisting  mc* 
Aittni,  the  air,  their  path  is  essentially  diiferent  from   the  pnraboll 
Cnrvilincar  motions,  which  necessarily  arise  from  the  constant  action' 
ef  &  central  force,  making  a  body  depart  from  the  rectilinear  path  it 
Inust  othenviso  tako,  arc  chiefly  of  interest,  as  wc  sball  presently  find, 
jn  the  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies. 

A  thorough  expoBition  of  the  third  law  of  motion  was  left  by  Galileo 
his  successors,  who  had  directed  thdr  attention  especially  uia  or  uw 
lo  the  determination  of  the  Jaws  of  impacL  Indeed,  the  whole  """^ 
bjcct  was  illustrated  and  the  truth  of  the  three  laws  verified  in  many 
A  eoACe  by  an  examination  of  the  phenomena  of  freely  falling 
pendulums,  projectiles,  and  the  like.  Among  those  who  occu- 
thomsolvcs  with  such  labors  may  be  mentioned  TorricelU,  Castelli, 
iviani,  Borelli,  Gnssendi.  Through  ibe  investigations  of  these,  and 
odier  Itahan,  French,  and  Knglish  natural  philosophers,  the  principles 
of  Mechanics  were  solidty  established,  and  a  neccssur}'  preparation  ouulo 
fcr  their  ajiplicaUon  in  astrouomy.  By  this  time  every  one  had  become 
Rody  to  admit  that  the  motion  of  Ihe  planetary  bodies  would  tind  an 
Dq)la]iation  on  these  principW 

The  steps  thus  far  taken  for  an  explanation  of  the  niovemenis  of  the 
planets  in  curvilinear  paths  therefore  consinted  in  the  re-  Appii8U(«nrf 
noval  of  the  old  misconception  that  for  a  body  to  continue  o^^!m!m 
Is  DUJtioQ  forward  in  a  strmght  line  &  conlinue<l  application  """^^ 
f  fineo  tfl  ueccasary,  the  :drat  law  of  motion  disjuaing  of  that  error.    la 
he  next  pUce,  it  was  necessary  that  clear  and  distinct  ideas  should  be 
wld  of  the  combination  or  composition  of  forces,  each  continuing  to  ex- 
ercise its  influcuce  without  deterioration  or  diminution  by  the  other. 
Cbo  time  bod  now  oome  for  it  to  be  shown  that  the  perpetual  move- 
nentof  the  planets  is  aconsoquunocof  thefirst  law  of  motion;  their  el- 
iptio  paths,  euoh  as  had  been  determined  by  Kepler,  a  consequence  of 
he  second.    Several  persons  almost  simultaneously  had  been  brought 
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Dcarlj  to  this  coneluiiion  without  bciog  able  to  solve  tlio  piobleiD  coni- 
pletely.  Thus  Borelti,  A.D.  16tiiJ,  in  treating  of  the  rootirais  of  Jupi- 
ter's satellitee^  distinctly  shows  how  a  circular  motion  majr  arise  under 
the  influence  of  a  central  force;  ho  even  uses  the  illostracion  so  Sn 
qacQtly  introduced  of  a  stono  vrhiricd  round  io  a  eling.  In  the  sano 
year  a  paper  was  preeenwd  to  the  Boyal  Society  by  Mr.  Jlonkc  "  ex- 
plicating the  inflection  of  a  direct  motion  into  a  circular  by  a  supemo- 
ing  attractive  principle."  IIuygt:ns  also,  in  Lis  *' Horologium  Oscillilo- 
riutn,"  bad  published,  eumo  thuurems  on  circular  motions,  but  do  one  as 
yet  had  been  able  to  abow  how  elliptical  orbits  could,  upon  these  prin- 
ciples, bo  accounted  for,  though  very  many  had  become  satisfied  thai 
the  solution  of  this  problem  would  before  long  be  given. 

In  April,  1686,  the  Principia  of  Newlon  was  presented  to  tbo  Boysl 
KowtMi  vb-  Society.  This  inmiortal  work  not  only  laid  the  fouadatkn. 
Modru  of  rh^-sical  Astronamy,  it  also  oamcd  the  structure  thereof 
very  for  toward  its  completion.  It  unfolded  the  mechanical  theory  of 
univeraiil  gravitation  upon  the  principle  that  all  bodioti  tend  to  approtch 
each  other  with  forces  directly  ati  ^eir  masses,  and  inveraelj  as  ^ 
squares  of  their  distances. 

To  the  force  producing  this  tendency  of  bodies  to  approach  each  oth- 
er th^  designation  of  attraction  of  gravitation,  or  gravity,  is  given.  Ail 
heavy  bcxlios  fall  to  tbo  cank  iu  such  a  way  thai  tJio  dirociion  of  their 
mrtaiA  um  niovement  is  toward  its  centre,  ^^ewton  proved  that  this  ia 
n^r^iC  '^'^  direction  in  TiFbich  ihey  must  necessarily  move  under  tbo 
""*■  influence  of  an  attraction  of  every  one  of  the  particles  of  whidb 

the  earth  is  composed,  tbo  attraction  of  a  sphere  taking  clTect  aa  if  all 
its  particles  were  concentrated  in  its  centre. 

G-alileo  bad  alFea<.ly  examined  the  manner  in  which  gravity  acts  upon 
j^_,,^y^  bodies  as  an  accelerating  force,  and  had  determinod  the  eonneO' 
**"'*'°*  tion  between  the  spaces  of  descent  and  the  tunea.  He  iUa»- 
trated  such  iacts  experimentally  by  the  use  of  inclined  planes,  by  tboaid 
of  which  the  velocity  may  be  conveniently  diminished  without  o' 
•wiw  changing  the  nature  of  the  result.  Uo  had  also  demotwtrated 
the  earth's  attraction  acts  equally  on  all  bodica  Tbia  ho  proved  by  ia- 
closing  various  Kubuttances  in  hoUbw  sphcrci,  and  showing  that,  when 
they  woro  suspeudcd  by  strings  of  equal  length  and  made  to  vibrate, 
the  time  of  osdllation  waa  iLo  same  for  nlL  Upon  the  iDrention  of  the 
air-pump,  a  more  popular  demonstration  of  the  same  lact  was  given  by 
the  esperiment  proving  that  a  guld  coin  and  a  feather  bll  equally  swift- 
ly in  an  exhausted  receiver.  Galileo  bad  also  proved,  by  experiments 
on  the  leaning  tower  of  PiHo,  that  the  velocity  of  falling  bodies  ia  inda* 
]>endent  of  their  weight.  It  was  fur  these  experiments  that  he  waa  ex- 
pelled ftom  that  city. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Kewton  thore  were  only  very  vagno  ideas  that  the 
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euth^s  attracUon  extended  to  anjr  connderablc  distance.  Nevioo  was 
led  to  lu«  disooTcry  by  reflecting  that  at  all  ahttudos  acceeei-  tiamtmtt, 
ble  to  man  gravity  appears  to  bo  undiminished,  and  that»  tbw«-  p»t*j.  " 
Jbre,  it  may  posiUy  extend  as  far  as  the  moon,  and  actually  b«  the  foroe 
which  deflects  her  from  a  nscLiliaeor  path,  and  makes  her  revolve  in  an 
orbit  round  the  earth.  Admitting  the  trath  of  the  law  of  the  inverae 
squares,  it  is  easy  to  compute  whether  the  moon  falls  from  the  tanf^enl 
abo  would  dcfwribe  if  the  earth  ceased  to  act  upon  her  by  a  quantity 
proportional  to  that  observed  in  the  case  of  bodies  falling  near  the  sur- 
Jaoe.  In  the  first  calculations  made  by  Ifcwton.  he  found  that  the  moon 
it  deflected  from  the  tangent  thirteen  feet  every  minute ;  but,  if  tlio  hy- 
pothcais  of  gmvitation  was  true,  her  deflection  should  be  flflcco  feet  It 
IB  no  ttifling  evidence  of  the  scrupulous  science  of  this  great  philosopher 
that  horcui>ou  ho  put  aside  the  subjeet  for  several  years,  without,  how- 
ever, abandoning  it.  At  length,  iu  1682,  Icaruing  the  losult  of  tbo  roeaft- 
nresofadegrec  which  Ficart  had  executed  in  France,  and  which  affect' 
ed  the  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  the  earth  which  he  had  uatxl,  and 
themfoiro  the  distance  of  tbo  moon,  he  repealed  the  ealcuhitions  with 
ihCM  improved  data.  It  is  related  that  "he  went  home,  took  out  his 
lid  papers,  and  resumed  his  calculations.  As  they  drew  to  a  close,  be 
so  much  agitated  that  he  was  obliged  to  desire  a  friend  to  Qiiiah 
"  The  expected  coincidence  was  verified.  And  thus  it  appeared 
the  moon  is  retained  in  her  orbit  and  made  to  levolvo  round  the 
by  the  force  of  terrestrial  gravity. 

oolcolatjons  were  founded  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  moon 

(VtB  in  a  ciicular  orbit  with  a  uniform  rdoeity.    But  in  tho  Prin- 

oipia  it  was  demouBtraled  that  when  a  body  moves  under  the  influence 

of  an  BttRiclivc  force,  varying  aa  the  inverse  squares  of  the  distances,  it 

bntiBb  describe  a  oonio  section,  with  a  foois  at  tho  ecntro  of  force,  and 

Under  the  circumstances  designated  by  Kepler's  laws.     New-  xii-mioor 

ton,  therefore,  did  fur  more  than  furnish  the  expected  solution  "•I'l"''  ■"•* 

the  problem  of  elliptical  motion,  aud  it  was  now  apparent  that  the 

isience  of  those  laws  might  have  been  foreseen,  stuca  they  arise  io  the 

cry  ncceaaitica  of  the  caae. 

Thia  point  gained,  it  is  obvious  that  the  evidence  was  becoming  uti- 
;iWilWDable,  that  as  the  moon  is  made  to  revolve  round  ^^U'JiKSj 
earth  through  the  influence  of  an  attractive  force  exer-  auamay 
by  the  earth,  bo  likewise  each  of  the  planets  is  compelled  to  move 
in  an  elliptkal  orbit  round  tbo  mm  by  his  attractive  force.    The  hclio- 
oentric  theory,  at  this  stage,  was  presenting  physical  evidence  of  its  troth. 
iwae  alsoheooming  plain  that  the  force  wo  call  gravitation  must  be  im- 
ited  to  the  sun,  and  to  all  the  planetary  bodies  aa  well  as  to  the  earth. 
Aooordingly,  this  was  what  NewtOQ  asserted  in  respect  to  oil  material 
ibetonee. 


Bai  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  tbeoiy  that  manj  ttpfimA 
.iSfte'UUM*  irregularities  auil  perturbaLioDs  of  the  bodies  of  thest^rn- 
•■"******■  tem  must  take  place  by  reason  of  the  attraction  of  each  upoe 
oil  the  others.  If  there  were  but  one  planet  revolving  round  the  sou,  ia 
orbit  might  be  a  mathematically  perfect  ellipse ;  but  the  moment  a  t» 
ond  ia  introdaoed,  perturbation  tukea  place  in  a  variable  manner  as  llie 
bodies  change  their  pu&itious  or  distances.  An  cxoeseive  cotnpliealiaa 
cntist  therefore  be  the  coDseqaeac«  nhcn  the  number  of  bodies  a  gntt. 
Indeed,  so  inaarmountable  would  these  difficulties  be,  that  the  aaske- 
caatical  solution  of  the  general  problem  of  the  solar  system  would  ba 
hopeless  were  it  doc  for  the  fact  that  the  planetary  bodie-s  are  at  vay 
great  distances  from  one  another,  and  their  maasee,  compared  with  Hit 
mass  of  the  san,  very  small. 

O^iking  the  theory  of  gravitation  in  its  universal  noccptatioD,  Nevica, 
■■nu*  (<  um  in  a  manner  that  looks  as  if  he  were  divinely  inspired,  sao 
iujiml*  *™^'  ceeded  in  demonstratttig  the  chiei*  iueciualities  of  iho  mooo 
and  planetary  bodies;  in  determining  the  figure  of  the  earth — thai  It  is 
not  a  perfect  sphere,  but  an  oblate  spheroid ;  in  esplaining  the  prooei' 
.sion  of  the  equinoxes  and  the  tidea  of  the  ocean.  To  such  perfeedoa 
havo  auecccding  mathematicians  brought  the  doctrine,  that  the  taoA 
complicated  movements  and  irregularities  of  the  solar  system  have  bcea 
satidactorily  accounted  for  and  reduced  to  computation.  Trusting  to 
these  principles,  not  only  bos  it  been  found  possible,  knowing  the  maai 
of  a  given  planet,  tO  dctcrmino  the  perturbations  it  may  produce  in  ad- 
jacent ones,  but  even  the  invcrec  problem  has  been  suocessfuUy  M- 
tockcd,  and  from  the  perturbations  the  place  and  mass  of  a  hitherto 
unknown  planet  dctonnined.  It  was  thus  that,  from  the  deviations  of 
Uranu-s  from  Uia  theoretical  place,  the  necessary  existence  of  nn  exterior 
disturbing  planet  was  foreseen,  and  our  times  have  witnessed  the  int«l< 
Icclual  triumph  of  geometers  directing  where  the  telescope  should  p«nl 
in  order  to  find  a  new  planet  The  discovery  of  Noptuoo  -was  thoa  »e- 
complishcd. 

It  adds  to  our  admiration  of  the  wonderful  intellectual  powers  of 
Newton  to  know  that  the  uiatbeunitical  instrument  he  used  was  the  an- 
cient goometry.  Not  until  subBcquoiiily  was  the  analytical  method  ft- 
sorted  to  and  cultivated.  This  method  possesses  the  in^prcciablc  ad- 
vantage of  relieving  us  from  the  mental  strain  whioh  would  otherrriie 
oppress  US.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  symbols  think  for  us.  l^J 
WbeweU,  looking  at  the  thing  fi-om  this  point  of  view,  observes:  "I^H 
w'imXmL*  ono  for  sixty  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Pnncipio,  nnd, 
•*"*^  with  Newton's  methods,  no  ono  up  to  the  present  day,  has 
■iU  iny  thing  of  value  to  his  '  '  "ition?.  We  know  that  be  cako* 
tMtad  aU  lh«  principal  lunar  i  in  many  of  the  coses  he  bai 

Smn  n  bis  processes. '      *  suits.   But  who  has  present* 
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hi  in  Iti.s  beautiful  geometry  or  deduced  from  his  simple  priiiciplt;^  any 
Df  the  iuequiilitics  ^hich  ho  loll  uutoucbed  ?  The  poudeious  iualrumcnt . 
pf  syntbosis,  eo  cfTcciivo  in  his  hands,  has  never  uince  been  grasped  by 
my  one  who  could  use  it  for  such  purposes :  and  we  gaze  at  it  with  ad- 
■Diriag  curiosity,  as  on  some  gigantic  implement  of  war  vhich  stands 
die  among  the  mcmoriala  of  ancient  days,  and  makes  ua  wonder  what 
DauDcr  of  maa  he  was  who  could  wield  as  a  wcatH>a  what  wc  can 
inrdly  lift  as  a  burdea," 

Such  was  the  physical  meaning  of  Newton's  discoveries;  their  philo* 

Uphical  meaning  waa  of  even  greatw  importaiiCL'.     The  par-  i-hu«opMi»i 

aDOnnl  truth  waa  reaistlcsaly  coming  into  prominence — lliat  iJIPTi^T' 

be  government  of  tbo  eolar  system  is  under  necessity,  and  "'* 

that  it  ia  roathcmaticailj  impossible  for  the  laws  presiding  over  it  to  be 

other  than  tbey  arc 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  law  of  gravita.tion  holds  good  throughout  our 

liar  sjrstcm.     But  the  heliocentric  theory,  in  its  most  general  accepla* 

iDiOoasidcTB  every  Qxcd  tttur  an  being,  like  the  sun,  a  planctaty  centre. 

:,  before  it  can  be  asaerted  that  the  theory  of  graviui-  cnttyt^Maiti 

truly  uuiversa),  it  muet  be  ebowu  that  it  holda  good  in  -ji  lu  uuh«H. 

cose  of  all  such  other  systems.    The  evidence  offered  in  proof  of  this 

altogether  based  upon  the  observations  of  the  twoUersclielsouthemo- 

iona  of  the  double  stora.    Among  tho  stars  there  are  some  iu  sucli  close 

iTOximity  to  each  other  that  £ir  W.  Ucrechcl  was  led  to  suppose  that  it 

ould  be  poeaiblc,  from  observations  upon  them,  to  ascertain  the  slellar 

While  engaged  in  those  inquiries,  wbich  occupied  bim  for 

;y  years,  ho  discovered  that  many  of  these  stars  arc  not  merely  o|k 

ly  in  proximity,  us  being  accidentally  in  tho  samo  line  of  view,  bat 

actually  connected  physically,  revolving  round  each  other  iu  regular 

its.    The  motion  of  these  double  euus  is,  however,  in  many  instaocei 

alow  as  to  requiro  many  years  for  a  satislactoty  determination.    Sir 

'.  Herscbel  therclbn;  continued  the  observationa  of  his  father,  and,  witli 

ler  mathematicians,  investigated  the  characteristics  of  ihcso  cr»Ttau«.(* 

ions.    The  first  instaneo  iu  wbich  the  true  elliptic  elc-  ■'<"'»^'"»^ 

la  of  the  orbit  of  a  bijiar)-  star  vrcre  detenmned  was  g^vcii  by  M. 

iTary  iu  the  case  of  £  Crsic  Majoris,  indicating  an  elliptic  orbit  of  58^ 

Bat  the  perio<i  ofothcrs,8inco  determined,  is  very  muoblongerv| 

,08,  in  a  Coronn;,  it  is,  according  to  Mr.  Hind,  more  than  736  yeaT&. 

m  the  fact  that  the  orbits  in  wbich  these  stars  move  round  each.l 

ler  are  elliptical,  it  necessarily  follows  that  tbo  law  of  gravitation,  ao- 

iding  to  tbo  inverse  square,  holds  good  in  them.    CoDsidenng  tbo  pro- 

Sgious  distances  of  these  bodies,  and  the  departure,  ns  regards  structure 

the  syHtcma  to  which  they  belong,  from  the  conditions  obtaining  ia 

unieolar  system,  we  may  perhaps  assert  tbo  prevalence  of  the  law 

gravitation  throughout  the  nniverae. 
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If,  in  association  with  these  double  suns — fwnieliinei,  indeed,  they  m 
triijle,  aud  oocasiona-lly,  as  in  the  case  of  i  Lyne,  tjuatlruple — tttre  ue 
opaque  planetary  globes,  sucb  solar  systems  ditTer  from  ours  Duioniv 
io  having  8c%-cnil  suns  instead  of  a  single  one,  but,  since  the  light  ma- 
cwdnd  ii«ft{of  ^^  is  oft<^"  of  different  tints,  ono  star  shining  with  a  criuwc 
4MHSMU1.  jj^nd  anothur  with  a  blue  light,  the  colore  not  always  ot)mpl^ 
meniary  to  one  another,  a  wonderful  variety  of  phcDomena  raost  bo  liu 
result,  especially  in  Uieir  organic  creations ;  for  organic  fonns,  both  ny 
etable  and  animal,  primnrily  dcpimd  un  the  rclatioQS  of  colored  li^l 
How  varied  the  c&ccUt  where  there  arc  duublc,  triple,  or  ctco  quadruple 
fiunriscs,  and  sunsets,  and  noons,  and  the  hours  marked  off  by  Kd,  w 
purple,  or  blue  tints  1 

It  3K  impossible  to  look  bade  on  the  history  of  the  theory  of  graTlU- 
aTMdtiiTtir   tiou  without.  seDtimeDts  of  admiration,  and,  indeed,  of  prid^ 

Kevlofi'i  dW-    j_  f  f    •  1  1  1  -I'll, 

ovmfoi.  How  felicitous  003  been  tlic  manner  in  which  have  booa  ei- 
pl^Qcd  the  inequalities  of  a  satellite  like  the  mocru  under  tbo  di^turbuig 
influenco  of  tho  sun ;  the  correapondence  between  the  caknilated  and  ob- 
served quantities  of  those  inoqualitjes ;  the  extctision  of  the  doctrine  tA 
satellites  of  other  planets,  as  those  of  Jupiter ;  tlic  dctcrminatian  of  tbt 
earth's  figure;  the  causes  of  the  tides;  tlic  diffcrciii  foroc  of  graviiy  k 
diflTeroDt  latitudcH,  and  a  multitude  of  other  phenomena.  The  theoi; 
ssnrted  for  itself  that  authority  which  belongs  to  intrinsic  tmth.  Il  en- 
abled mathematicians  to  point  out  facts  not  yet  observed,  and  to  foretdl 
fbture  events. 

And  yet  how  hard  it  18  for  truth  to  force  its  way  when  bigotry  rewBt  _ 
In  I77L,  the  University  of  Sntamanca,  boing  urged  to  teach  pbydaJ^^H 
enoe,  refused,  imd  this  was  its  answer :  *'  Newton  teaches  nothing  ^V 
would  make  a  good  logician  or  motnphjBieian ;  and  Gasscndi  and  CiBB- 
cartes  do  not  agree  bo  well  with  rcvenled  truth  ns  Aristotle  does." 

Among  the  interesting  results  of  Newton's  theory  may  be  meDtiooed 
its  applicatioti  to  secular  iuequalities,  such  ns  the  acceleration  of  the 
Th«MiUiia  luoon's  mean  motion,  that  siitcUito  moving  somewhat  quicker 
*■"•■  now  than  she  did  ages  ago.    Laplace  detected  the  cause  of  tht} 

phenomenon  in  the  influence  of  the  sun  upon  tho  moon,  combiocd  vilK 
the  secular  vari.ation  of  the  eccentricity  of  tlie  earth's  orbil.  Moreover, 
he  showed  that  this  secular  inequality  of  the  motion  of  the  moon  ispori- 
odicol,  that  it  requires  millions  of  yearn  to  retrBtabltsh  itself,  and  that| 
after  an  almost  inconceivable  time,  the  acceleration  becomes  a  re 
tiou.  In  like  manner,  tbo  same  mathematician  explained,  tho  obeo: 
acceleration  in  the  mean  motion  of  Jupiter,  and  retardation  of  that  of 
Satum,  as  arising  from  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  two  planets,  and 
showed  that  this  secular  inequality  has  a  period  of  929)-  years.  With 
such  slow  movements  mity  be  montioned  thediminutioa  of  tho  obliqolt^r 
of  the  ecliptic,  wbi(d<  ■^n"  bei  ing  for  ages,  hut  which  will  ittdi 
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a  limit  and  thrn  comraencR  to  increase.  These  i^ccnlar  motions  ouglit 
nut  tn  be  without  interest  to  those  who  su0cr  thcmwlves  to  adopt  the 
patristic  chronology  of  ibo  world,  who  suppose  that  the  earth  is  only 
six  thousand  years  old,  and  that  it  will  come  to  an  end  in  about  one 
thousand  years  more.  They  mu^t  accept,  along  with  tliat  prcpostcroas 
delogioD,  its  neoessary  consequences,  that  the  universe  baa  boen  go  badly 
oonstnictcd,  and  is  such  a  rickctj*  mnchine.  thnt  it  can  not  hold  to^'triher 
long  enough  for  some  of  its  wheels  to  begin  to  revolve.  Astronomy 
offers  118  many  illualrations  of  the  Bcalo  upon  which  the  .world  ia  con- 
stncted  as  to  time,  as  well  as  that  upon  which  it  is  coostructed  as  to 

From  what  has  been  uaid,  the  conclusion  forces  itself  upon  us  that  the 
genend  laws  obtaining  as  reapecta  the  cortb,  hold  eood  like-  itamioiiMiof 
wise  for  all  other  parts  of  the  universe;  n  conclusion  sustained  ummm 
not  only  by  the  mechanism  of  Euch  motions  as  we  h&ve  J>ecu  coii:iidcr- 
ing,  but  also  by  nil  evidence  of  a  physical  kind  aeceasible  to  us.  The 
circumstanoes  under  which  our  sun  emits  light  and  heat,  and  thereby 
iriSca  hiK  attendant  plancti,  are  indi^nitAbly  the  same  as  those  obtain- 
ig  in  the  case  of  every  fixed  Klar,  each  of  which  is  a  self-luminous  sun. 
ire  is  thus  an  aspect  of  homogencousncsa  in  the  structure  of  ail  sys- 
jn  the  universe,  which,  ihough  some  have  spoken  of  it  as  if  it  wens 
idication  of  a  uniformity  of  jilan,  and  therefore  the  evidence  ofa 
imordial  Idi^  is  rather  to  bo  looked  upon  as  the  proof  of  unchangeable 

TBsiatJns  law. 
Wbatt  therefore,  now  becomes  of  the  doctrine  snthoritatircly  pot  fortb, 
nd  made  to  hold  its  sway  for  so  many  centoriea,  that  the  Brt,rfu,u,». 
trth  is  not  only  the  central  body  of  the  univerae,  but,  in  re-  *"••»»••*«■ 
tty,  the  most  noble  body  in  it;  that  the  sun  and  other  stars  are  nKiro 
iuistcrs  or  attendants  for  human  use?  In  the  place  of  these  utterly 
rroneous  and  unworthy  views,  far  different  conceptions  must  be  substi- 
Med.  Man,  when  he  looks  upon  the  oountlcsa  multitude  of  stars — when 
reflect*  that  all  he  sees  are  only  n  litUe  portion  of  those  which  exist, 
<ct  thnt  each  is  a  light  and  life-giving  sun  to  multitudes  of  0]}nque,  and, 
lerefore,  invisible  worlds — when  be  considers  the  enormous  siz**  of 
leae  various  bodies  and  their  immeasurable  distance  from  one  another, 
ay  form  an  estimato  of  the  scale  of  magnitude  on  which  the  world  is 
iDstrocled,  and  leant  iberefrom  his  own  unspeakable  insignificance. 
In  one  beat  of  a  pendulum  a  ray  of  light  would  pssa  eight  times 
mod  the  circumference  of  the  earth.  Thus  we  may  take  *«•  f-wB-^w. 
ic  sunbeam  as  a  carpenter  does  his  meaBuring-ruIe;  it  •««. 
rrcs  as  a  gauge  in  our  mcnsurcmcnta  of  the  Tinivcrso.  A  sunbeam 
uM  require  more  than  three  yeara  to  reach  as  from  a  Centauri;  nine 
.d  a  quarter  years  from  61  Cygni ;  from  q  Lyne  twelve  years.  Theeo 
statii  whose  parallax  has  been  determined,  and  which  arc  therefore 
earust  to  us.  . 
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Of  suns  visTble  to  tbe  nalced  pye  there  are  about  ^i  '* 

«copo  can  discern  in  the  Milky  Way  more  than  eigLLfi:  .h* 

Dumber  visible  increasing  as  more  iwwerfbl  instniiiiciiuj  an  ■  )ar 

aaimar  oIuBter  of  slara  is  a  difik  dividcij  into  two  bi-anchus  al  about  ofir 
■"^  third  of  its  length.  In  the  midst  of  innumerable  c-t^---  ■*  r^d 
superiors,  the  sun  is  not  far  from  the  phKse  of  biftircatiun,  :■  mt 

the  middle  of  the  thickness.    Outside  ilie  plane  of  the  Mi!  '.at 

appearance  would  be  like  a  ring,  and,  still  farther  ofl",  a  Hfliu .**, 

Prom  the  coatcinplation  of  isolated  suns  and  congn^pled  cluatcra  we 
iMfifihitkn  </  arc  led  lo  the  stupendous  problem  of  ibe  dir"  *>f 

>i>*ii««  matter  ana  force  in  space,  and  to  the  intcqiretai.  ..  ..  uim 

apparent  phanlouis  of  self-luminous  vapor,  circular  and  cUiptia  diebi, 
spiral  wreaths,  rings  and  fans  whose  vdgas  fade  donbtfullj  awn; 
and  triplets  of  phosphorescent  haze  comiccted  together  by  thi__^_  _. 
light  and  grot(»qtiQ  forms  of  indescribable  coroplcxitj.  Perh^M  h 
some  of  thc^  gleaming  apparitions  wc  sec  tho  genesis,  in  some  eb<  Dtctt 
iDg  awny  of  universes.  There  is  nothing  motionless  in  the  sky.  la 
erery  direction  vast  transformations  are  occurring,  yet  all  thiaga  pifr 
olaim  the  eternity  of  matter  and  the  undimiuislied  pcrpetni; .        '     ■•, 

The  theory  of  gravitation,  as  delivered  by  Newton,  Oiui^  .-.  |n 

una  of  t>M  tk«.  Q  knowledge  of  the  mathematical  coustrucUon  of  the  niv 
iN7(/tM*itaMiw.  sygieiOi  and  infercntially  likewise  to  that  of  other  systems; 
but  it  leaves  without  explanation  a  lai^  number  of  singular  fsew.  & 
exphiins  the  existing  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  the  hca'>  '14 

but  it  tells  us  nothing  of  their  gcucsb;  or,  at  the  best,  in  lu^i  i^maaa- 
lar  it  &lls  bock  on  tbc  simple  fiat  of  God. 

The  facta  hera  referred  to  conduct  an,  howerer,  to  anotln^r  nutl  fu 
nu*«jmt<rf  higher  point  of  view.  Some  of  ihem,  as  enuraerauxl  by  I*- 
UA.  ''**  place,  are  the  following :  1.  All  ihe  planets  and  Oioir  imw-lHie* 
move  in  cUipsca  of  such  small  eccentricity  that  Ihey  :.. 
2.  The  movements  of  tho  planets  arc  in  tho  same 'liri.'..,.  -„..  w^-^-.. 
in  the  same  plane ;  8.  The  movcmenta  of  the  saiolUtcs  ara  to  the  bum 
direction  as  Uiose  of  the  planetfi ;  4.  The  mov 

various  hodieo  and  of  the  son  are  iniho  samu :..-._„;„.;  -, - 

motions,  and  in  planes  Uttlo  different 

The  nebular  hypothesis  require*  as  to  admit  that  nil  i\t9 
Til*  iwteto  material  now  oonstiuitjng  tho  variuus  bodies  of  tbo 
hr*<tta*.    (gjjj  Q^f.f.  extended,  in  a  rareRed  or  ncbulou*  and  rotatiDg 
dition,  beyond  tlic  confines  of  the  moat  distant  planfL    That 
granted,  the  stntcturo  and  present  condition  of  the  system  mar  te 
emntically  deduced. 

For,  OS  the  tl  ■      '  ■dg  spheroid  lost  its  beat  !  •,-  r_ 
traded, and  its  A  f  rotation  wu&eocMui1\  i;i>  k^l- 

woro  left  behind  from  its  equatorial  sooc,  by  rcoson  of  tho 
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fbn:^  rotatiDg  rings,  the  same  result  occumng  periodically  agaiu  aod 
a^a.  Thvsc  rttigs  iniutt  lio  nil  in  one  plane.  Tbcj  might  break,  cSil- 
jApaiog  into  one  rotating  spheroid,  a  plauct;  or  into  many,  asteroids ;  or 
□utintaia  the  ring-like  form.  From  the  larger  of  ibesc  secondary  rota- 
ting hplieroids  other  rings  might  be  thrown  off,  as  from  the  pareat 
Quuts;  these,  in  their  turn  breaking  and  becoming  Bphcroids,  constitute 
Batellibes,  whose  movements  correspond  to  those  of  their  primariuH. 

"We  might,  indeed,  advance  a  step  fcithej,  and  show  how,  bj  Ihe  ra- 
diation of  heal  fj-om  a  motionless  nebula,  a  movement  of  rotation  in  a 
dctemiinatc  direction  could  be  engendered,  and  that  upon  ihtfie  princi- 
ples, the  existence  of  a  nebulous  matter  admitted,  and  the  present  laws 
and  forces  of  nature  regarded  as  having  been  unchanged,  the  manner  of 
ongin  of  the  liolur  system  might  be  deduced,  and  all  those  singular  fiwts 
prerioosly  alluded  to  explained ;  and  not  only  so,  but  there  ore  spo&tit- 
Deoualy  suggeiit«d  the  cause  of  many  minor  peculiarities  not  yet  men- 
tioned. 

For  it  follows  from  the  nebular  hypothesis  that  the  large  planets  should 
rotate  rapidly,  and  tlie  email  ones  more  slowly;  that  the  fut,mMalL^■ 
outer  planeta  and  satclliKia  should  be  larger  than  the  inner  *^ '"*»'»■ 
ones.  Of  the  satellites  of  Saturn,  the  largest  is  the  outermost;  of  those 
of  Jupiter,  iho  largest  is  the  outermost  save  one.  Of  the  planets  them- 
selves, Jupiter  is  the  largest,  and  outcnnost  save  three.  These  can  not 
be  coincidences,  but  must  be  due  to  law.  The  number  of  sotcllitea  of 
mch  planet,  with  the  doubtful  exceptiun  of  Venus,  might  be  foreseen, 
the  presence  of  satellites  and  their  number  being  detertDined  by  the  cen- 
trifugal force  of  their  primary.  The  hypothesis  also  points  out  the  lime 
of  revolution  of  the  |jlaiiuts  in  their  orbits,  and  of  the  satt'llites  in  theirs; 
it  furni&bcs  a  reason  for  the  genesis  and  exislenoe  of  Satum^s  rings, 
which  are  indeed  ite  remaining  witncK»as — their  position  and  movements 
aoewering  to  its  requirements.  It  accounts  for  the  physical  state  of  the 
gan,  and  also  for  the  physical  state  of  the  earth  and  moon  as  indicated 
by  their  geology.  It  is  ^so  not  without  tViruishing  reasons  for  the  cx- 
islence  ofcometsa.i  integrant  members  of  our  system;  for  their  singular 
physical  slate ;  for  the  eccentric,  almost  parabolic  orbits  of  so  many  of 
them ;  for  the  fact  that  there  aro  as  many  of  them  with  a  retrograde  as 
witb  a  direct  motioa ;  for  their  more  frequent  oocurrence  about  the  axis 
of  the  solar  system  than  in  its  plane;  and  for  their  general  antithetical 
reUiions  to  planets. 

If  iheae  and  very  many  other  apparently  disconnected  facta  follow  as 
the  mechanical  neccasitica  of  the  admission  of  a  gravitating  wh««iw»»«i>» 
nebula — a  very  simple  poettU&te^it  becomes  important  to  b* 
ascertain  whether,  by  actual  observation,  the  existence  of  such  material 
forms  may  be  demonstrated  in  any  jmrt  of  the  universe.  It  was  the  ao- 
taal  leleaoopic  observation  of  such  objects  that  led  Ilcrschcl  to  the  neb* 
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aJB,DaeeoMiitiagafeiaMiB«rflim»ieauCe  thst  tb«j  could  bm  be 
diioonOTt  iadmdMllyibat  iliat  Aeae  njrbediBaenied  bjr  saflkoMtld* 
aeopic  poirer;  tlw  ocher  betag  of  ■  h^  Baxiire,aiHl  nua{ableofi» 
olotian.  }iabcil»  do  mh  oooor  bS  nBdom  in  the  heavens:  the  xe^om 
foormi  ID  rtua  we  rirtiwt  in  Aen;  ibc^  are  fe«  io  tba  plaoeof  jw 
tideieal  igrileii^  bot  aonwroaa  abou  te  poka^  in  tiiai  Rapeet  EBsm 
to  Ae  oooarmtoe  of  eoaocu  in  the  aofar  ajaiem.  The  reaolotioa  <i 
tOMaj  at  tbtae  bazj  patches  of  lighi  nto  atari  hy  no  means  ditpmm 
ibe  truly  neboloos  cooditioD  atmrnay  ocfaen. 

Notwitbuandtog  the  great  outfaoriij  of  the  ^tttooomets  who  ibUo- 
""iSiil**  ^^""^  ^  ^^'^  nebular  fajpothaia  baa  coooonteMd  mocb  ad- 
iiTi*>*  vene  cnooum;  DotavmtMhfboveTertftoiii  its  obnowtd- 
entiBc  defects, 'such  aa  its  inabili^  to  deal  with  the  case  fif  Ursnns,  at 
from  moral  and  axtcaneoQs  ooDsidarstaoaa  Tfaere  is  a  Une  in  Anaioph 
aoea  vhich  pomls  oat  preciadjr  the  diffiealty : 

^  Ziit  ate  iff,  <UX'  i>r'  nfrrrt  AtMC  >«»<  ^mOi^mw. 

A  reluctaooe  to  aeknowledge  the  preexdencj  of  lav  in  the  existiBg 
ooMtilutioii  ani]  moTvmenta  of  the  solar  system  baa  been  yielded  ooty 
to  be  sococcded  by  a  rehictanoe  to  acknowledge  the  preaidettcy  of  liiir 
in  its  gcncaia.  And  yet  wboerer  will  reflect  on  the  sabjcct  vill  be 
dmwn  to  tbo  conclofiion  that  the  principle  involved  was  really  settled 
by  Xewton  in  Lis  Fhocipia — that  is  to  eay,  vhen  it  became  geometzical- 
ly  oertaia  that  Kepler's  laws  onginatc  in  a  mathematical  neoeasity. 

As  matters  now  ntsaJ,  the  nebu);ir  hypothesis  may  be  regarded  astfae 
first  superficial,  and  tberefuru  imperfect,  glimpse  of  a  series  of  the  grand* 
est  problems  eoon  to  present  themselves  for  solatioD— the  mathemotioal 
distribution  of  matter  and  force  in  space,  and  the  variatioiis  of  that  dia- 
ttibuiion  in  time. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  dispute  respecting  the  position  of  tbe  earth 
in  the  aniveree.  Not  without  reason,  therefore,  have  I  assigned  the  pOD- 
nSa  !7mm»  ^^'^^  of"  Nitx>las  V.  as  the  true  close  of  the  intelleciaa]  d» 
S**.  million  of  the  Church.    From  that  period  the  sceptre  bad 

paawd  into  another  hand.  In  all  directions  Nature  was  investigated,  in 
all  directions  new  methods  of  examination  were  yielding  nnexpected  ' 
and  beautiful  results.  On  tbe  mina  of  its  ivy-grown  catbcdrals,  Eoolen- 
asticism,  surpriacd  and  blinded  by  the  breaking  day,  aat  solemntv  bb'ni- 
ingattbe  light  and  life  about  it,  absorbed  in  the  recollection  of  the  night 
that  had  patted,  dreaming  of  new  pbonttMna  and  delusions  in  its  wished- 
for  return,  and  vindictively  striking  its  talons  at  any  derisive  naailaat 
who  incautiously  approached  too  near.  I  have  not  space  to  describe 
the  scientific  activity  displ""*^  in  all  directions;  to  do  it  justice  would 
demand  volumes.     Mat)  y^tcs,  chemistry,  anatomy,  mediuns^ 
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the  many  branches  of  human  knowledge  reccirctl  an  impolae. 
itADCOUsi^-  with  tiie  great  events  I  have  htxa  tdating,  every  one  of 
branched  was  advancing.     Viota  made  the  capital  itn-  woajcrfui  jn^^ 
icat  of  using  letters  sia  general  symbultt  in  algebra,  cEuMtvtir. 
(lied  that  science  to  geometry.     Tjcho,  einulaiing  IlipparchuB  of 
Id,  made  a  new  catalogue  of  the  stars ;  he  determined  limt  oomcts  un 
ejrood  the  moon,  rutd  that  tliey  cut  the  cryRtallinc  firmament  of  thcolo 
jr  Id  all  directions.    Gilbert  wrote  his  admirable  book  on  the  magnet; 
enier  led  the  way  to  zoology,  taking  it  up  at  the  point  to  which  the 
BTBoens  had  continued  Aristotle,  by  the  publication  of  his  work  on 
Ml  history  of  animals ;  Bclon  at  the  same  time,  1640,  was  occupied  with 
Bbea  and birdii.    Fallopius  acidEuatucliiuB,  Arantius  and  Vatxiliun,  were 
nmortalizing  themselves  by  their  dissections;  the  former  ixaninding  va 
f  the  times  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  when  he  naively  confesses  "tlW' 
tuke  of  Tuscany  vim  obliging  enough  to  send  living  criminals  to  nsi, 
rhom  we  killed  and  then  dissected."     Piccolomini  laid  the  foandationt 
general  anatomy  by  his  description  of  cellular  tissue.     Coiter  created-* 
ological  anatomy,  Prosper  Alpinua  diagnoBis,  Plater  the  classifiea- 
of  disease,  and  Ambrose  Port!  modem  surgery.    Sueh  were  the  bo- 
ipations  and  prospect  of  science  nt  the  close  of  the  fiixtecnth  centurj, 
Sooroely  hod  the  seventeenth  opened  when  it  became  obvioua  thati 
movement,  far  from  shickcniug,  wa.<i  only  gathering  force,  "n^aummi 
was  the  age  of  Qahlco.    Beacai'tes  introduced  tlie  theory  mmtitpimm 
aa  ctJicr  and  vortioua ;  but,  hearing  of  the  troubles  that  hod  be&llen 
lileo,  was  on  the  point  of  burniDg  bis  papera.    Several  yeorslator,  ho 
restrained  from  publishing  hia  Cosmos  "ihim  a  pioua  desire  not  to 
irreverently  the  decrees  of  the  holy  chair  against  the  planetary 
ivement  of  the  earth."     This  was  in  1633,  when  the  report  of  the  sen* 
iDce  of  the  Inquisition  waa  made  knowti.    Ho  also  developed  Victa't 
of  the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  and  brought  into  promi- 
moo  the  mechanical  fact,  destined  to  an  important  application  in  phys^ ' 
nl  astronomy,  that  every  curviHnear  deflection  is  due  to  a  contr^Iing 
)roe.    To  him,  among  Eu  ropeans,  also  is  to  be  attributed  the  true  expla- 
ladon  of  tlic  rise  of  water  in  an  exhausted  spacc<^"  the  weight  of  the 
rater  counterbalances  that  of  the  wr."    Napier  perfected  his  great  and 
Hoful  iDvenlion  of  logarithms.     Hydraulics  waa  created  by  Castelli; 
ydrofitaties  by  Torrieelli,  who  also  discovered  baromelrio  variations: 
KXh  were  pupils  of  (ialiko.     Fabricioa  nb  Aquapcndento  discovered  the 
lalvGK  in  llio  veins,  Servetus  almost  detected  tlie  course  of  the  circula* 
on,     Harvey  completed  what  Scrvctas  had  left  unBuifihed,  and  dc* 
Bribed  the  entire  course  of  the  blood;  Ascliius  discovered  the  lacteal*; ; 
'an  Hclmottt  introduced  the  theory  of  vitality  into  medicine,  and  mode  < 
he  practice  or  art  thereof  oonstet  in  regulating  by  diet  the  archeu^j 
FhoM  seat  he  aihmicd  to  be  in  the  stomach.    In  atrong  contrast  witli 
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this  pb&ntnsj,  Souctorio  liud  the  foandation  of  modem  physnlog;  by 
iDtrodQciag  tbs  balance  into  its  hiquiries.     Pascal,  by  a  decisive  eipch- 
ntent,  established  the  doctrioce  of  the  weight  and  pressure  of  tbo  ur, 
and  published  some  of  the  most  philo&ophicAl  treatises  of  the  ag«:  "liit 
Provincial  Letters  did  more  tlion  any  thing  to  ruin  the  name  of  tfaeJea* 
uits."     The  ooniagion  KprcaJ  to  the  lawyura:  in  1672  appeared  Poflah 
dorf's  work  on  the  Law  of  Nature  aod  Nations.    The  phlogistic  theoiy, 
intiDduocd  by  Bcochcr  and  perfected  by  Slahl,  created  chemistry,  iaooo- 
tiadistinctioQ  to  the  Arabian  alchemy.    Otto  Gucrickc  invented  tb«  ai^ 
pomp,  Boyle  improved  it;  Uooke,  among  many  other  discovcriia^ lie- 
tennined  the  estKiitial  conditions  of  combustion.    Far  above  all  oodIod- 
porarios  in  matliematical  learning  and  experimental  Bkill,  Ncirton  irtl 
already  taming  his  attention  to  the  "  rcflcction-'s  refractions,  inflcctioM) 
and  colors  of  light,"  and  introducing  the  idea  of  attractions  into  pbyalca 
Itaj  led  the  way  to  oompanuve  anatomy  in  his  syoopfiis  of  quadruped*; 
Swammertlam  improved  the  artof  diasectioD,  applying  it  to  tbo  gnienl 
history  of  insects;  IJster  published  bis  synopsis  of  shells;  ToDraefbit 
and  Matpifihi  devoted  themselves  to  botany;  Grew  discovered  tbe 
of  plants,  Ilrown  the  quinary  arrangi;mcnt  of  flowcra.     Geolog; 
to  sbakc  loose  from  the  trammels  of  theology,  and  Burnot'e  Saond 
thcoty  of  the  Earth  could  not  majntain  Its  ground  against  more  «ritial 
investigations.    The  Arabian  doctrine  of  the  movement  of  the  cnist  of 
the  eartb  began  to  find  supporters.     Lister  ascertained  the  continuity 
of  Blrata  over  great  distances ;  Woodward  improved  mineralogy ;  the 
great  mathematician,  Leibnitz,  the  rival  of  Newton,  propounded  the  doc- 
trine of  the  gradual  cooling  of  the  globe,  the  descent  of  its  strata  by  Ihte- 
turo,  the  deposit  of  sedimentary  rocks,  and  their  induration.     Among 
physicians,  Willis  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  brain,  traced  tfa  _ 
course  of  the  nen'cs  and  cla&siilcd  th(mi,  and  introduced  the  doctrina^^l 
the  localization  of  functions  in  the  brain.    Malpighi  and  LcwcnhoMP 
applied  the  microscope  as  an  aid  to  anatomy ;  the  latter  discoverod  aptf- 
matozoo.    Graaf  studied  tbc  fUuctton  of  the  gencrativo  organs ;  GoTcllj 
attempted  the  application  of  malhematios  to  muscular  movement;  Da- 
rerney  wrote  on  the  sense  of  hearing,  Uayow  on  respiration;  Bnysch 
perfected  the  art  of  injection,  ami  impnjvcil  minulo  aniuomy — 

But  it  is  in  vain  to  go  on.  The  rest  of  theac  pages  would  bo  oon- 
sumed  in  on  attempt  to  record  the  names  of  the  cultiratoni  of  scicnos, 
every  year  increasing  in  number,  and  to  do  justice  to  their  work*. 
From  the  darkness  that  had  for  so  many  ages  enveloped  it,  ttie  huoisa 
mind  at  last  cmcrgisl  into  light.     The  intellecttaal  motes  were  " 

in  the  sunbeam,  and  making  it  visible  in  every  direction. 

I>e9pniring  thus  to  do  ji  t  individual  philoeopliers  ftt>d  iodtvid' 

ual  dis<"""-'a  owever,  one  most  important  event 

to  w'  J  allude.    It  is  the  foundation  of 


IwUbiUw  af 
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litatiDg  tbe  examples  of  tbe  Acadcmia  Sccrctornm 
Naples,  1560,  by  Bopliata  I*urUi,  and  of  the  Lyo- 
.  Academy,  founded  1603  by  Piincc  Frederick  Cosi  at  Uomc  for  tbe 
ppomotion  of  nnturnl  philosophy, the  AccaJemiadel  Cimonto  wns  e*ab-^ 
gbud  at  Florcnct-,  1037;  the  Royal  Sociely  of  Luudoii,  1045;  and  tbe 
ral  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Puiid,  1C68. 

Arrived  at  the  close  of  ihe  description  of  this  first  great  Tictory  of 
eieptilic  truth  over  authority  aud  tradition,  it  'm  well  for  us  »rrt»»tf«i»aTO. 
'  to  paose  and  look  back  on  the  progress  of  man  from  the  er-  iat- 
looeous  inferences  of  his  stwial  infancy  to  the  true  conclusionB  of  his 
Uurity — from  anthropocontric  idca.s,  which  in  all  nations  and  parts  of 
lie  TTorld  have  ever  hei^u  the  same,  to  the  discovery  of  his  true  pofli- 
(lioD  and  iDsiguificancc  in  tho  universe. 

Wa  are  placed  in  a  world  Hurmuiided  with  illuAionR,      The  daily 
Its  of  our  life  and  tho  objects  Wforu  us  lead  e(}ually  to  deceive  as. 
'we  cast  our  eyes  on  ibe  earth,  it  seems  to  be  made  only  to  minister 
I  our  pleasures  or  our  wants.     If  we  direct  our  attention  to  The.ky,»pp,. 
]6  aky,  that  blue  and  cryBtallinc  dome,  the  edges  of  which  f™' "»«"•*■ 
on  the  flat  land  or  the  sea — a  glacial  vault, -which  Eropodoclefl 
thought  was  frozen  nir,  and  the  fathers  of  the  Church  the  lowest  of  the 
en  oonceutric  strata  of  heavens— we  find  a  thousand  reasHis  for  be* 
riog  that  whatever  it  covers  wa:9  intended  by  some  Good  Being  for 
ir  nm.    Of  the  various  living  things  placed  with  us  beneath  it,  all  are 
an  inferior  grade  when  compared  with  ourselves,  and  all  seem  in- 
idcd  for  us.    The  conclusions  at  which  wo  thus  arrive  arc  strength- 
by  a  principle  ofviinity  implanted  in  our  hearts,  unceasingly  ang- 
iting  to  us  that  thia  pleasant  abode  must  have  been  prepared  for  our 

lUon,  and  fumisbed  and  ornamented  c.xprcsi^Iy  for  our  oae. 
But  n^dection  teaches  ua  that  wc  came  not  hither  of  ourselvea,  and 
bat  doubtleaa  the  same  Good  Being  who  prepared  this  de-  Aatfiie-wnw. 
^htful  abodo  brought  us  as  tenants  into  it.    From  the  fact  ""•  °'°"*- 
our  own  existence,  we  are  insensibly  aud  inevitably  led  to  infer  the 
jce  of  God ;  from  flie  favorable  circumstnnccs  in  which  otir  lot  is 
^ms  gather  evidences  of  bis  goodness;  and  in  the  energy  which  nat- 
'pbcnomcna  often  display,  we  see  the  tokens  of  hia  power.    What 
^r  explanation  can  we  give  of  tempests  in  the  sea  or  lightning  in  the 
t?    Moreover,  it  is  only  during  a  part  of  our  time — our  waking 
-that  we  are  brought  in  relation  with  ihese  material  things;  for 
he  rest,  when  we  are  asleep,  a  8tnto  in  which  we  spend  more  than  a 
third  part  of  our  life,  wc  are  introiluced  to  other  socnery,  otlicr  beings, 
Bother  worid.    From  these  wc  gather  that  there  arc  agents  nfth*»«rti 
'an  inlnngible  and  more  ethereal  mould,  perhaps  of  the  na-  ■»*^'«k 
ire  of  nim  who  brought  ua  hisrc,  perhaps  bis  subordinates  and  mcBsen- 
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gera.  Whence  do  tbcjr  issue  and  whither  do  tbc}'  go?  Is  tbete  mi 
Itcyond  the  sky  above  us  a  re^on  to  which  our  imperfect  viaioa  can 
not  penetrate,  but  which  may  be  accessible  to  tbcm  ttom  ibo  peaks  of 
^eletated  raountaina,  or  to  be  ruucbed  only  with  viogB?  And  tbta  n 
picture  to  oursetves  a  heaven  shut  oft  from  earth,  with  all  its  ami  md 
caree,by  ilie  untroubled  and  im penetrable  sky — a  place  of  light  ml 
repose,  its  pavement  illuminated  by  the  snn  and  oouoLlesB  other  a\m 
ing  bodies — a  place  of  peace,  but  also  a  place  of  jiowcr. 

Still  more,  a  tboasand.  facts  of  our  life  teach  xa  that  we  are  expo«d 
or«rUb>iiis>  ^  influences  of  ah  evil  nature  ns  well  as  to  those  that  an 
•»**>^        good.    How  often,  in  our  dreams,  does  it  happen  lliat  ive  an 
terrorslrickcn  W  the  approach  of  hideous  forma,  faces  of  fearful  appear- 
ance, from  which  wc  vainly  struggle  to  escape.    Is  it  not  natural  fot  u 
to  attribute  the  evil  we  see  iu  the  world  to  these  as  the  good  to  thoeet 
md,  since  we  can  not  conceive  of  the  existence  of  beings  without  a>- 
siguiDg  them  a  place,  where  shall  wc  find  for  these  malignant  sptiiu  a 
habitation  ?    Is  it  not  in  the  dark  region  beneath  the  ground,  far  away 
from  tlic  realms  of  light — a  region  from  which,  through  the  voloflOfl^ 
smoke  aiul  burning  aulpbur  are  ca»l  into  this  upi>er  world — A  pUoQ  of 
ererlostiug  firo  and  darkuess,  whose  portals  are  in  caves  and  Eolitnda 
of  unutterable  gloom  ? 

Placed  thus  on  iho  boundary  between  such  opposing  powers,  man  is 
ornon,  thmii-  thc  sjHjrt  of  uircuiii8taDoe«,  sustamcd  by  beings  who  BCckliii 
v*'"^'^  happiness,  and  tempted  by  those  who  desire  his  destruction. 
Is  it  at  all  surprising  tbftt,  guided  by  such  obvious  thooghts  and  sioopb 
reasonings,  he  becomes  superstitious?  tbat  bo  sees  in  every  shadow  a 
spirit,  and  peoples  every  solitary  place  with  invisibles?  that  he  casts  a 
longing  look  to  the  good  beings  wbo  can  protect  him,  seeking  to  invoks 
Ihfir  aid  by  entreaties,  and  to  propitiate  llieir  help  by  free-will  sacnfioB 
of  tilings  that  arc  pleasant  and  valuable?  Open  to  such  inflnenccs  bim- 
self,  why  should  ho  not  bchero  in,  the  efficacy  of  prayer  ?  Uis  cooseionB 
superiority  lends  furee  to  his  suspicion  that  ho  is  a  worthy  object  for 
the  opposing  powers  to  contend  for,  a.  conclusion  verified  by  the  in* 
ward  strifes  ho  feels,  as  well  as  by  the  trials  of  hfc  to  which  bo  ta  6X* 
posed. 

But  dreams  at  night,  and  Bomctimes  visiotw  by  day,  scire  to  enforce 
iito  imnuirumr  ^°  oouelusion  that  life  is  not  limited  to  our  transitory  oon- 
•adfnuiMiu*.  tinuanco  here,  but  endures  hercofter.  How  often  at  iligfat 
do  wo  see  the  well-known  forms  of  those  who  have  been  dead  a  loDg 
time  appcnring  before  us  with  surprising  vividnns,  and  bear  tlicir  al* 
moet  forpotten  voices  ?    Tttose  ■ooitions  full  of  the  moct  solcnta 

BQggeationis  profound'-        ^'-  that  the  dead  still  oontioae  Ip 

exist,  and  that  wbal  v  must  aleo  happen  to  us,  am 

we  too  an  destine  '        '  Tolanlaiily  we 
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date  tiicso  ooticIusiotis  with  othcTii,  expecting  that  in  a  fntnre  UTo  good 
men  will  erijoy  the  societjr  of  good  beings  like  tbem«lves,  tho  evil  be- 
iDg  dbmisscd  to  the  realios  of  dorkneaa  and  despair.  And,  ai  baman 
experieuce  teaches  as  ihaA,  a  linal  allotmeDL  cad  ouly  be  made  by  some 
saperioT  power,  wc  expect  that  lie  who  was  our  Creator  shall  alao  be 
oar  Jadge;  that  there  is  an  appointed  time  and  %  bar  at  which  tlie  final 
deBtioation  of  all  who  have  lived  shall  be  ascertained,  and  cteruai  jus- 
tice measure  out  its  punishments  and  rewords. 

Fmin  tbffie  CDnsiderations  there  arinca  an  indnccmcnt  for  na  to  lead  a 
Ticta<ms  life,  abstaining  from  wickedness  and  wrong;  to  act  i„Aa,„M>dk 
apart  •  body  of  men  who  may  mediate  for  us,  and  leach  us  by  *"  ™»"»r. 
precept  and  example  the  course  it  ia  best  for  ua  to  pursue ;  to  consecrate 
phuKs,  such  m  groves  or  temples,  to  which  we  may  resort,  as  the  more 
immediate  habitations  of  the  Deity. 

Such  arc  tlio  leading  doctrines  of  Katuml  Theology  of  primitive  man 
both  in  the  old  and  new  continent.  They  arise  &om  tho  operations  of 
(be  haman  mind  oonudering  tho  6tness  of  things. 

Jmt  as  we  have  in  Coni]>arative  Anatomy  the  structure  of  diGTerent 
animals  examined,  and  their  identities  and  difierenocs  set  forth,  thereby 
establishiDg  thdr  tnio  relalious;  just  ns  we  have  in  Cjomparative  Phrsl- 
dogythc  fiiDctiDL3  of  one  organic  being  compared  with  those  of  another, 
10  tlw  end  that  we  may  thor&from  deduce  their  proper  connections,  so, 
fnxn  the  mythologies  of  various  raocs  of  men,  a  Coeiparative  Dnirwofon- 
Theology  is  to  be  constructed.  Alone  through  such  a  eci-  **»i-'' 
enoo  can  correct  oonclusious  bo  arrived  at  rtspecting  this,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  intellectual  operations  of  man— the  deflnito  process  of  his 
religious  opinions.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Comparative  The- 
ology iiluBlratca  tho  result  or  cllccc  of  the  phase  of  life,  and  is  not  its 
caue. 

As  man  advances  in  knowledge  hn  discover!  tliat  of  his  primitivo 
conclusiona  some  arc  doublliss  erroneous,  aud  many  require  Cor«ni»B««i 
betlw  evidence  to  establish  their  tru^inconteetably.  A  more  trteidM*. 
prolonged  and  attenUvo  cxuminatiun  givoti  him  reason,  in  eonie  of  the 
nose  important  paniculam,  to  change  his  mind.  He  finds  that  the  earth 
on  which  he  lives  is  not  a  floor  covered  over  with  a  starry  dome,  as  hs 
ODce  supposed,  but  a  globe  self-balanced  in  space  The  cryatolIiDO 
vaultf  or  sky,  is  recognized  as  an  optical  deception.  It  rests  upon  tlie 
earth  nowhere,  and  is  no  boundary  at  all;  there  ia  no  kingdom  of  hap- 
pitieBB  above  it,  bat  n  limitless  space,  adorned  with  planeta  and  sung. 
laHaad  of  a  realm  of  darkness  and  woe  in  tho  depths  en  tho  oilier  side 
of  the  earth,  men  like  ourselves  are  found  there,  pursuing,  in  Australia 
asd  New  ^cahiud,  tho  innocent  pleasures  and  encountering  the  ordinary 
labors  of  life.  By  tho  aid  of  such  lights  as  knowledge  gradually  tnip- 
pliesi,  he  comes  at  last  to  discover  that  this,  our  terrestrial  habitaUon,  in<^ 
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KLcad  of  being  a  cbosen,  a  sacred  spot,  U  oaly  one  of  amikr  rn^iudi, 
raoro  Bomerous  than  the  sands  of  the  sea,  and  prodigally  soanend 
ihrongh  Kp»ae. 

NcTcr,  pcrhapa,  waa  a  mora  important  truth  didoovcrcxL  All  tberis- 
i]Mwi*HM  i^l^  cvidenoe  ^os  la  dinct  cpposiLioa  to  it  The  caiih,  wliid 
Jl*5S^  had  hitherto  seemed  to  be  the  very  emblem  of  immobility, 
itewnk  ^jg  demonstrated  to  be  carried  with  a  double  motion,  with 
prodigious  velocity,  through  the  hcaveuit;  the  riiiiug  aod  ttetting  of  the 
!>„,„[-,  ^j^  staia  were  proved  to  be  au  Ulusion ;  and,  as  respects  the  am 
iHHuHfthw  of  lhegloh«,  it  waa  shown  to  be  altogether  inajguiflcantwhea 
compared  with  multitudes  of  other  neighbohog  ooa — iosignificaBt 
doubly  bj  reason  of  ita  actual  dimensions,  and  by  the  countless  numben 
of  others  like  it  in  form,  and  doubtless,  like  it,  Uie  abodes  of  many  or* 
ders  of  life.  * 

And  so  it  turns  out  that  our  earth  is  a  globe  of  about  tweoty-fin 
thousand  miles  iu  circumference.  The  voyager  who  ciroumnavtgmbts  it 
spends  no  inconffldcrablc  portion  of  hia  life  in  accomplishing  hia  task. 
It  moves  round  tho  sun  in  a  year,  but  at  so  gn-^t  a  distance  from  that 
luminary  that,  if  seen  iVom  him,  it  would  look  like  a  liide  spark  iniv* 
emng  the  sky.  It  is  thus  recognized  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  so 
ftth-«»i>r  Ursystem.  Other  similar  bodiea,  nomo  of  which  arc  of  larger, 
f*"*-  some  of  snuUcr  dimensions,  perform  Bimilar  revolutions  roood 
tlie  snn  in  appropriate  periods  of  time. 

If  the  magniludc  of  the  c&nh  is  too  great  for  us  to  attach  to  it  a&y 
Hwiuodcot  definite  coneejjtJon,  what  Hhall  we  say  of  the  compass  of  the 
ite  HtruH.  gQiaf  system  ?  There  is  a  defect  in  the  human  intellect  which 
incapaoitatee  ua  for  comprehending  distances  and  periods  that  are  ci- 
tber  too  colooaal  or  too  minute.  AVo  gain  no  clearer  insight  into  tlu 
matt«r  when  we  arc  told  thai  a  comet  which  docs  not  pase  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  system  may  perhaps  be  absent  on  its  journey  ibr  more 
than  a  thousand  years.  Distances  and  periods  such  as  these  are  betyoDd 
our  grasp.  Tbcy  prove  (o  us  how  far  human  reason  excels  imagination, 
the  one  meojiuriag  and  comparing  things  of  which  the  other  can  fono 
DO  conception,  but  in  the  attempt  is  utterly  bewildered  and  lost. 

But  as  thc^re  are  other  globes  like  our  earlli,  so  too  there  are  other 
TtainiBiiy  worlds  like  oar  solar  system.  Tlicre  are  self-luminous  suns 
*'""'*■  oxoecding  in  number  oU  computation.  The  dimensions  of  this 
esrtb  pass  into  nothingncas  in  comparison  with  the  dimensions  of  the 
solar  system,  and  that  system,  in  its  turn,  is  only  an  inrisiblc  poiot  if 
placed  in  relation  with  the  countless  hosts  of  other  systems  which  foim, 
with  it,  clusteni  of  stars.  Our  solar  system,  far  from  being  alone  in  iba 
universe,  is  only  one  of  ar  laivc  brotherhood,  bound  by  common 

UwB  and  subject ''  '"'■'  Even  on  the  very  verge  of  crea- 

tion, where  isu  beginning  of  the  realms  of  chu^ 


ire  see  tmbounded  proofe  of  order,  n  regu]arity  in  the  arrangement  of 
inanimate  things,  suggesting  to  uh  tliat  tliere  are  other  iuteilccnial  crea- 
tures like  ua,  the  tenants  of  ihoae  islands  in  the  ahyssiw  of  space. 

Though  it  may  take  a  beam  of  light  a  mlllioii  of  years  to  bring  to 
our  view  those  distant  iv'ortds,  the  end  is  not  yet.  Far  away  in  the 
depths  of  space  vro  catch  tho  ihint  glcoma  of  other  groups  of  stars  like 
onr  own.  The  finger  of  a  man  can  hide  them  in  their  remotonciw. 
Their  vast  distances  from  one  another  have  dwindled  into  nothing. 
They  and  their  morcmcnts  havo  lost  all  individuality;  the  innumerable 
suns  of  which  they  ore  composed,  bicud  all  their  collected  light  into  one 
pale  milky  glow. 

Thus  extending  our  view  from  the  earth  to  the  solar  syateni,  from 
[the  solar  system  to  tho  expanse  of  the  group  of  stara  to  which  in,iBa»a£»o«« 

belong,  wc  belioIJ  a  scries  of  gigantic  nehuhir  creations  •'"»^ 
'  lisjng  up  one  after  another,  and  forming  greater  and  greater  colonies  of 
I  worlds.  Xo  numbers  can  express  them,  for  they  make  the  firmamcDb  a 
liiazo  of  stars.  Uniformity,  even  though  it  be  the  uniformity  of  magsif- 
Licenoo,  tires  at  last,  and  we  abandon  the  survey,  for  our  eyes  can  only 
[behold  a  boundless  prospect,  and  conscieoce  tells  us  our  own  unspeak- 
lable  insignificance. 

But  what  has  become  of  the  time-honored  doctrine  of  the  bamaa  des- 
tiny of  the  nniTorsc  ?  that  doctrine  for  the  sake  of  which  the  Trtn^pi,  ^^ 
coatrovorey  I  have  described  in  this  chapter  was  misod.  It  """"'^  ""''^ 
has  disappeared.  In  vnin  was  Bnino  burnt  and  Galileo  imprisoned ;  the 
truth  forced  its  way,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  at  la.st  The  end  of  the 
ConSict  was  a  toi.il  Tt'jectiun  of  authority  and  tradition,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  sdvatiQc  truth. 
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cnAPTEE  xxra. 

THR  eUROPGAK  AOE  OF  REASON— (CbiKfMiMl). 
■moBT  OP  ms  xaxth.— irax  ■vocb^iitb  cuahou  in  roc  CAcmm  or  ran. 

Oritntal  nmJ  Oeiiib«tal  Diteirint*  retptf-titif  iht  Ekrtk  la  TTmc — Gtodmat  WtaltnmQ  t(f6t 

l/illef  ty  attroaomintt  h'oHi,  and  (An  R'tt  iff  Sciail^fie  (ititlogy. 
Fiuptrtonal  Mimacr  in  whkJi  iht  I'rohlmt  if4b  tnmluailg  toltxJ,  thtrjiy  Anmsh  Fact*  cMtodd* 

with  ticul. 
Pramji  nfRmtlen  Duntimt  Jntn  iaerffm*  Foti*.—ffiinmtm¥t  Ayumiai  Rockt. 
Praoft  ^tkt  tatae/rvut  or^oiwc  FacU. — ^uommkw  Creation  md  Kxtinelio^t  nfHtti^  Futm, 

ttitd  tktir  eoHtemporantowi  Dutrilmlion, 
t-'Miitrts  o/i\  »luclji  dtcliniKy  TnnpcrvttiTt,  and,  dttr^re,  ofn  hng  l^att.—  T%» 

E^^tntt  if  OaiMrophe  and  hf  f/ni7. —Anafti^  i^Imtlnihtl  Md  Aaa  DtottaprntKL- 

Oancliaitm  ti«l  lAe  /%)■  o/  i/te  IJaictrm  inilicaUt  a  iluiltptieitf  <jf  Woriit  IM  H^^Wtt 
amlt  a  Snettitmn  t^  Worldt  in  in/ittil«  TiuM. 

A  vicTOBTT  could  not  1)6  morc  complete  nor  a  triampli  more 
Aii««iiitt  tt>»n  that,  which  had  been  gained  by  science  in  the  contcsl  ■ 
••"*■  cerning  the  position  of  the  earth,  'fhoagh  there  followed  dooc- 
ly  thereupon  an  investigation  of  scaTCcly  inferior  momenta— tha»  nwfoet- 
ing  the  ngc  of  the  cnnh — bo  thoroughly  was  the  ancient  authority  lavA- 
leatually  crushed  that  it  found  itsdf  incitpable  of  asserting  by  force  the 
patristic  idea  that  our  planet  is  less  than  six  thousand  years  old. 

Not  but  that  a  resistance  waa  made.  It  was,  however,  of  an  indirect 
Th«  qu*Mi»a  kind.  The  contest  might  be  likened  rather  to  a  partisan  irtt- 
ij^KU,  '  fare  ihan  to  the  delibcrata  movement  of  regnlar  armica  under 
recognized  coniiimiiderB.  In  its  history  there  is  no  eentml  figure  like 
Galileo,  no  representative  man,  no  brilliant  and  opportune  event  like 
the  invention  of  the  telescope-  The  question  moves  on  to  ita  solutioa 
impersonally.  A  litllo  advance  13  made  here  by  one,  there  by  anolb». 
The  war  was  finished,  though  no  great  battle  waa  fought  In  the  chap- 
ter wc  are  entering  upon  there  is,  therefore,  none  of  that  dramatic  inte^ 
est  connected  with  the  last.  Impersonnlly  the  question  was  decided, 
and,  therefore,  imperson.illy  I  must  describe  it. 

In  Oriental  countries,  where  the  popular  belief  aawgns  to  the  creation 
oriMtoi  uiii  of  man  a  very  ancient  date,  and  even  asserts  for  eome  empire* 
iriM  ofiha  a  duration  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years,  no  difficult  ^ 
««nh.  rcspectij  the  age  of  tho  earth  was  felt,  there  seeming  to 

been  time  enough  for  every  event  that  human  researches  have  detected 
to  transpire.    But  in  the  West,  where  the  doctrine  that  not  only  the 
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!,  bat  tbe  universe  itself,  was  intended  for  man,  has  been  carried  to 

its  ooDsequcDces  vitb  exacting  rigor,  circumsunoes  forbid  us  to  admit 

tbab  there  was  an/  qcc<11c^  dvlay  bctTrccQ  the  prepomtJon  of  tbe  Labi- 

tation  aud  ibc  introduction  of  the  tenant.    Tbcy  also  force  upon  as  the 

conclusion  that  a  fcvr  centuries  constitute  a  very  large  portion  of  the 

tiiBO  of  human  existence,  since,  if  we  adopt  the  doctrine  of  an  almoet 

HmiUess  period,  we  should  fall  into  a  ditncultir  in  explaining  what  baa 

become  of  the  countless  mjrrioda  of  generations  in  the  long  time  so  past, 

.d,ooQsidering  that  wc  are  taught  tbat  the  end  of  the  worid  is  at  band, 

must  bo  expected  iu  a  few  years  at  tbe  moat,  we  might  seem  to  ar- 

tbe  goodncGii  of  Qoi  in  this,  that  he  has  left  to  their  fato  iinnica»- 

bly  the  larger  proportion  of  our  raco,  and  baa  restricted  bia  meroy  to 

alone,  who  are  living  in  the  departing  twilight  of  ibe  evening  of  tbe 

orld. 

But  in  tbiis  as  in  the  former  caac,  a  closer  examination  of  tbe  facts 
Iffings  us  to  Ibe  indisputable  conclusion  tbat  wc  have  decided  unwor- 
thily and  untruly ;  tliat  our  guiding  doctrine  of  the  universe  c«»<:«^  *« 
being  intended  fur  uji  is  a  miserable  dulusiou  ;  tbat  tbe  scale  aoetrttu. 
on  which  tbe  world  is  constructed  03  to  time  answers  to  that  on  which 
ii  is  cooAlructcd  as  to  space ;  that,  as  respects  our  planet,  its  origin  dates 
ftfrom  an  epoch  too  remote  for  our  mental  apprehension ;  that  myrinda 
'of  ocDturies  have  been  cocsamcd  in  its  coming  to  its  proBent  state ;  tbot^ 
by  ft  slow  progros^on,  it  has  passed  from  stage  to  stage,  uninhabited,  and 
Kjbr  a  long  time  uninhabitable  by  any  living  thing;  that,  in  their  proper 
r  order  aiid  in  due  lapse  of  time,  tbe  organic  scries  have  been  its  inhabit- 
.    uits,  ftiid  of  these  a  rast  majority,  whose  numbers  arc  so  great  that  wc  can 
not  offer  an  inlelligibtc  estimate  of  them,  hare  paa?ed  away  and  become 
AXti&ct,  and  that  flnalty.  for  a  brief  period,  we  have  been  its  possessors. 
Of  the  intentions  of  God  it  becomes  tts,  therefore,  to  speak  with  rev- 
erence  and  reserve.     In  those  ages  when  there  was  not  a  man  upon  the 
earth,  what  was  the  object?    Wta  the  twilight  only  given  that  the  wolf 
might  follow  bis  tlying  prey,  and  tbe  stars  made  to  shine  that  the  royal 
tiger  might  pursue  bis  midnight  maraudings?    Wbera  was  the  use  of 
so  much  tbat  was  beautiful  and  orderly,  when  there  was  not  a  solitary 
intellectual  being  to  understand  and  eryoy  ?    Even  now,  when  we  are 
BO  much  disposed  to  judge  of  other  worlds  from  their  apparent  adapted- 
ness  to  be  tbe  abodes  of  a  thinking  and  responsible  order  like  ourselves, 
it  may  bo  of  eervico  to  remember  that  this  earth  itself  waa  for  countless 
igcs  a  dungeon  of  pestiferous  oxbolations  and  a  den  of  wild  beasts. 

It  might  moreover  appear  that  the  coiicluHiona  to  which  we  come, 
both  as  respects  tbe  poution  and  age  of  the  world,  must  ti  ti»nM  iuimi 
neceasnnly  have  (or  their  eonsequenecs  thedimmutiou  and  p«him  of  ■!>•&. 
degradation  of  man,  the  rendering  him  too  worthless  an  object  for  God's 
regard,    Cut  here  again  wc  fall  into  aa  error.    True,  we  have  debased 
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Iiid  aoimal  value,  and  tAUgbt  him  how  lUtlo  he  is — how  inngnificant  ut 
the  crila,  how  rain  the  pleasures  of  bis  tifc.  But,  as  rcspocts  bis  tsUV 
Icctual  principle,  how  does  the  matlcr  stand?  "What  is  it  that  has  ibiu 
been  measuring  the  tcrrctttriitl  world,  and  woigbing  it  in  a  baluoe? 
What  in  it  thai  has  been  aUuiduig  on  the  sun,  and  marking  out  ttie  oh 
bits  and  boundaries  of  the  solar  system?  Wbui  is  it  that  has  dcaccai}- 
cd  into  the  infiDite  abyesca  of  space,  esamincd  the  countless  woridt  ihM 
they  contain,  and  compared  and  contrasted  thetn  together  ?  VThat  is  K 
that  has  showu  itself  capable  of  dealing  with  magnitudes  that  are  infi- 
niie,  even  of  comparing  infinites  together?  What  is  it  that  has  sot  h» 
it«ied  to  trace  things  in  their  history  through  a  past  eternity,  and  beea 
found  capable  of  rcgaTding  equally  the  transitor>'  moment  and  odiUm 
duration?  That  which  is  competent  to  do  all  this,  so  for  from  being 
degraded,  riees  before  us  wiUi  an  air  of  suq)aBsing  grandeur  and  inap- 
preciable worth.    It  is  the  soul  of  man. 

From  the  facts  given  in  the  last  chopier  respecting  the  rchitiana  of 
bbUAUAfUH  the  earth  in  apace,  we  are  next  led  to  her  relatioDB  m 
•utt.  U  ttm^     lirac. 

So  long  na  science  was  oppressed  wiih  the  doctrino  of  the  human  des- 
tiny of  the  universe,  which,  as  its  consequence,  made  thw  earth  the  great 
central  boily,  and  clcvntL-d  man  to  supreme  importauoe,  there  was  roocb 
dilhcuUy  in  treating  Die  probh-^n  of  the  age  of  the  world.  Tlie  history 
of  iho  earth  was  at  first  a  wild  and  fictitious  coamogony.  Scientific  cos- 
mogony  arose,  not  from  any  theological  considerations,  but  from  the 
taleEcopicasccrtuiniuent  of  the  polar  corapretfidon  of  tlie  planet  Jupiter, 
and  the  consequent  determination  by  Novrton  that  the  earth  is  a  Kpito- 
roid  of  revolution.  "With  a  true  cosmogony  came  a  better  chronolofiy. 
ADtiirT'yvl.tno  Tbo  patristic  doctriue  had  been  that  the  earth  came  inloez' 
|^?.njJ^  istcncc  but  little  more  than  five  thousand  years  ogo,  and  to 
rfiwworij.  ^]jjg  j^  popular  opinion  long  current  was  added, that  its  cod 
might  be  very  shortly  eipecled.  From  time  to  time  periods  were  set 
by  various  authorities  determining  the  latter  event,  and,  as  true  knowl- 
edge was  exlinguicihed,  the  year  1000  come  to  be  the  .universally  a]^ 
pointed  date.  In  view  of  this,  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  per 
0ODB  to  commence  their  testamentary  bequests  with  tho  worda, "  In  ei- 
pectation  of  the  npproaching  end  of  the  world."  But  tho  trvmcndoui 
moment  passed  by,  and  stiU  the  sun  rose  and  set,  stilt  the  seasons  were 
punctual  in  their  courses,  and  Nature  wore  her  accustomed  aspect  A 
later  day  was  then  predicted,  and  again  and  again  disappointment  en- 
soedf  QntiJ  sober-minded  men  began  to  perceive  tbat  the  Scriptures  were 
never  intended  to  give  information  on  such  subjcctn,  nnd  prcdictiona  of 
the  end  of  tho  world  fell  into  discredit,  abaudouod  to  the  illiterate,  whoftr 
morbid  anticipatiooB  they  (tiill  nniuse. 

As  it  was  thus  witb  our  planet^  so  it  was  as  regaids  ha 
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ongiD.  By  degreos  evidence  b^an  to  accumulate  casting  a  doubt  on 
bor  recent  dftte,  evidcnoo  contiDually  becoming  more  and  more  cogent, 
la  DO  iasigtiilicant  manner  did  the  cstablisUmcut  of  the  hclio-  itt,a«fth* 
ocntric  tbeory,  aided  by  the  discovcrita  uf  the  telesoope,  assist  in  *IS^^ 
this  result.  Ah  I  have  Kiid,  it  uiu;rly  ruined  past  restortlion  '** 
tbo  doclrinc  of  the  hunuui  destiny  of  the  univerac.  With  that  -weut 
dowD  all  argumcuts  which  bod  depended  on  making  man  tlte  measure 
of  things.  Ide^  of  unexpceted  sublimity  as  to  the  scale  of  magnitude 
hioh  the  world  is  constructed  eooa  enforced  themselves,  and  proved 

be  the  precursors  of  similar  ideaa  as  to  time.    At  lengtli  it  was  par^ 

Ted  by  those  who  were  in  the  van  of  the  movement  that  the  Bible 
never  intended  to  deliver  a  chronological  doctrine  respecting  the 
nning  nuy  more  than  the  end  of  things,  and  that  those  well-mean- 
mcD  who  'Were  occupied  in  vrrcsting  it  from  its  true  purposes  wcro 
in  an  unhappy  employment,  for  its  tendency  could  be  no  other 
injure  the  eau.so  they  designed  to  promote.  Nevertheless,  so 
v/ete  the  andent  persuasions,  that  it  wa»  not  without  n  Htniggle 
that  the  doctrine  of  a  long  period  forced  its  way — a  struggle  for  the  ago 
of  the  earth,  which,  in  its  arguments,  in  its  tendencies,  and  in  its  results, 
forcibly  rccalb  tbo  preceding  one  respecting  the  position  of  the  earth; 
but,  in  tho  end,  truth  overrode  all  autbority  and  alt  opposition,  and  the 
^pcuioc  of  an  extrcmcly  remote  ongin  of  our  plunet  ceased  to  be  open 
p  dispute. 

In  a  scientific  conception  of  the  universe,  illimitable  spaces  arc  of  bc- 
,  ocanly  connected  with  limitless  time. 

Tho  discovery  of  the  progressive  motion  of  light  offered  the  means  of 
SB  absolute  demonstration  of  thin  connpction.     liaya  emitted  n^itatioimie. 
ty  an  object,  and  making  us  sensible  uf  it*  presence  by  im*  JIJ^JI^^Sii^M! 
jAlgbgon  Uie  eye, do  not  reach  us  instantaneously, botcon-  "<«"^"«'"- 
some  a  certain  period  in  their  passage. 

If  any  suddcJi  visible  cQV-ct  took  place  in  the  sun,  wo  should  not  SM 
it  at  the  absolute  moment  of  its  occurrence,  but  about  eight  minutes  and 
Unrtcen  seconds  later,  this  being  tlie  time  required  for  light  to  cross  tho 
intervening  distance.  All  ])hc-iioiiii:na  take  place  in  reality  anterior  to 
tlie  moment  at  whicb  wo  observe  them  by  a  time  longer  in  prc^ortioa 
M  the  distance  to  be  traveled  is  greater. 

There  are  objcctR  in  the  heavens  so  distant  that  it  would  take  many 
lnnidred.<t  of  tliousunds  of  years  for  their  light  to  reach  us.  Then  it  uco- 
enoTily  follows,  since  wo  can  see  them,  that  they  must  have  been  created 
and  most  have  been  fining  so  long. 

The  Telocity  with  which  light  moves  was  firRt  determined  by  the  Ban- 
ish astroaomer  Homer  from  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  2^ovcmbcr, 
2475.  it  was,  thcTcfoTc,  a  determination  of  the  rate  for  reflected  soUir 
light  in  a  vocaam,  and  gave  108,000  miles  in  a  second.    In  1727,  Itrad- 
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ley  determined  it  for  direct  stellar  light  by  bis  great  discovct;  of  ibo 
abenutiuuoflbG  fixed  stare.  More  recanUy,  the  expcrimcats  of  M-Foo- 
cautt  aud  those  of  M.  Fizeau,  by  tlio  aid  of  rotating  mirrors  or  wlieeb^ 
Juve  coiifinued  tlieso  astroDomicol  obscrvatioiut,  Fizcflu'ti  dctcmiinalim 
of  the  velocity  approaching  that,  of  liuuier.  Probobly,  howcTcr,  tha 
most  correct  i5  that  of  Struvc,  191,515  miles  per  scooiid. 

This  astronomical  iirgiuncnt,  nvhich  acrvce  as  a  general  iotrodactUB, 
is  strengtbeaed  by  numerous  j^bysical  and  physic^ogical  Jhcts.  But  of 
bTMiB^aof  the  different  methods  by  which  tho  age  of  the  earth  miyte 
awikuinaiii  clucidabxl,  I  nhall  prefer  that  frbich  approachea  it  tbroi^ 
oCbMi  the  phenomena  of  heat     Such  a  manner  of  viewing  tbe 

problem  boa  led  to  its  determinatiOD  in  tho  minds  of  many  Uunkiag 
men. 

As  correct  astronomical  ideas  began  to  prevail,  it  was  perceiired  Unt 
AM(«i<H.i«i  iJl  the  heat  now  on  the  surface  of  our  planet  is  derived  from 
the  sun.  Througli  tho  circumatanco  of  the  inclination  of  her 
axis  of  TotattoD  to  the  plane  of  her  anniial  motioii,  or  throo^ 
the  fact  of  her  globular  form  occasioning  the  presentation  of  diSemit 
parts  of  her  surlace,  according  to  their  latitudes,  with  more  or  leas  ol^ 
liq^uity,  and  hence  the  reception  of  less  or  more  of  the  rays,  there  Bugr 
be  local  and  temiwrary  variationa.  But  these  do  not  affect  the  geoesiL 
principle  that  Uie  quanUty  of  h^t  thus  icvcivcd  must  bo  the  BBS^  I 
year  to  year. 

This  thormomctrio  cqunibrium  not  only  holds  good  for  the  sat 
Th*fquiiiM-  may  iihio  \)a  demoiititrateil  for  the  nhole  mass  of  the  plan«t 
hML  The  day  has  not  shortened  by  tlic  shr  vf  a  seoond  since  tho 

time  of  Hippaichus,  and  therefore  the  deerea^  of  beat  can  not  ban 
been  so  much  as  the  ^^  of  a  Fahrenheit  degree,  on  the  bypoihciii 
that  the  mean  dilatation  of  all  terrestrial  substances  ia  equal  to  that  ef 
glass,  Tyg^gg  for  one  degree.  If  a  decline  had  taken  place  in  the  intritt- 
sic  heat  of  the  earth,  there  muj;t  have  been  a  diminution  in  ber  size,  ami, 
as  a  ncccsBary  cuuiteq^uence,  the  leugth  of  the  day  must  have  beooioe  len 
The  earth  has  tltcrcfore  reached  a  condition  of  equilibrium  as  respeott 
temperature. 

A  vast  body  of  evidence  has,  however,  come  into  prominence,  estah- 
n.  udmi  lishing  with  equal  certainty  that  there  was  iu  ancieut  times  ■ 
**""'  Sax  higher  temperature  in  the  planet;  not  a  temperatoio  cos* 
oemed  with  a  fraction  of  a  d^-grec,  bat  raaging  bvyund  tho  limitdofoar 
thermometric  scale.  The  mathetuatical  figure  of  the  earth  offers  a  k- 
sistleas  argument  for  itH  ancient  liquefied  condition. — that  ia,  for  its  orif 
inally  high  temperature.  But  how  in  this  to  he  coordinated  with  the 
oonduaiou  just  p>"n'>oned?    Sin  a  admisaioii  that  there  bav« 

elapsed  prodir  <ebt  ain  imitless  periods.     Ah  th« 

tho  true  state  tan  t  -ape,  it  was  perocircd  tbA 
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'  age  of  the  exrik  is  not  a  question  of  authorily,  not  a  queslioQ  of  tra* 

lion,  but  a  mathematical  problem  sharply  defined:  todeterra-  <(,„„^,j^ 
tlio  time  of  cooling  of  a  glolic  of  known  diameter  and  of  •"«*''•»* 

rca.  condttctibility  by  radiation  in  a  Tacuum. 

In  Bach  a.  Btato  of  things,  what  could  be  more  unwiae  than  to  attempt 
to  f  JTOD  opinion  by  Uie  exorcise  of  authority  ?  How  uofipeokably  mis- 
cfaievous  had  proved  to  be  a  like  course  as  respecia  the  globular  formi 
of  the  earth,  which  did  nob  long  remain  a  mere  mathematical  abetrac- 
tion,  bat  was  abruptly  brought  to  a  practical  issue  by  tho  voyage  of  Ma- 

Cllan's  ship.  And  on  this  question  of  the  age  of  the  earth  it  would 
re  been  oquaUy  unwise  to  become  entangled  with  or  committed  to 
)  ertoiB  of  patrislicism — i;rrors  arising  from  wcll-mnant  mora!  consid- 
eiBtion8,liut  vhich  can  never  exert  any  iuAucuce  on  the  aolution  of  a 
adentific  problem. 

One  fiict  after  another  bearing  upon  the  question  gradually  emeiig«d 
into  view.     It  wns  shown  tliat  ihe  diurnal  variations  of  torn-  jna\tuieim 

feature — that  ia,  those  connected  with,  night  and  day — ex-  rt^h^rtlj 
d  but  a  few  inches  beneath,  the  surfiice,  the  seasonal  ones,  *^  ""^ 
connected  wiiL  winter  and  summer,  to  many  feet;  but  beyond  this  was 
disoovered  a  stratum  of  invariable  temperature,  beneath  which,  if  we  dc- 
jaend.  the  heat  increases  at  the  rate  of  1'*  Fahr.  for  every  fifty  or  seventy 
Ipet.     The  uniformity  of  this  rate  seemed  to  .irnply  that,  st  depths  quite 
insignificant,  a  very  high  tcmpcratUTe  must  exist.     This  was  illuHtrated 

(Auch  facts  as  that  the  water  which  niRhcs  up  from  a  deptb  of  1794 
k  ia  the  ArKsian  well  of  GreucUe  hna  a  temperature  of  82°  Fahr. 
e  niefui  temperature  of  Paris  being  about  61"  Fahr.,  Ihcao  ntimbeta 
JUve  a  rate  of  1"  for  every  fifty-eight  feet.  If,  then,  the  increase  of  beat 
Honly  100'*  per  mile,  at  a  depth  of  less  tlian  ten  miles  every  thing  must 
De  red  hot,  and  at  thirty  or  forty  in  a  melted  state.  It  was  by  all  admit- 
ted that  the  rise  of  tcmper&tuTc  with  the  depth,  ia  not  at  all  local,  but  oc- 
cttiB  ID  whatever  part  of  the  earth  the  observation  may  be  made,  Thfl 
general  oonehision  thus  furnished  was  re-enforoed  by  the  evidence  of 
Jcsnoes,  which  could  no  longer  be  regarded  aa  merely  local,  depend" 
on  rcstrictird  anras  for  the  supply  of  melted  material,  since  they  aio 
id  all  over  the  land  and  under  the  sea,  ia  tbo  interior  of  continents 

fd  by  tbe  shores,  beneath  the  equator  and  in  the  polar  regions.  It 
d  been  estimated  that  there  arc  probably  two  thousand  aerial  or  sub- 
ucQus  croptions  every  centviry.  Some  volcanoes,  as  JEtna,  have  for 
thousands  of  years  poured  forth  their  lavas,  and  sU!l  there  is  an  unex- 
hausted supply.  Every  where  a  common  source  is  indicated  by  tlto 
nulcjy  unilbrm  materials  ejected.  The  fact  that  the  lines  of  volcanio 
activity  shift  pointed  to  a  deep  source;  the  periodic  incTements  and  de- 
crements of  force  boru  the  same  int^^rpretatlon.  They  far  transcend  the 
agB  of  history,     ^e  volcanoes  of  central  France  date  from  tbe 
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Eocene  period ;  their  power  incrcoBed  la  tli«  Miocene,  and  continued 
Uirougli  tlic  Pliocene ;  tliose  of  CBtalonin  belong  to  the  Pliooc&e,  prob- 
ably. Coupled  vrilh  volcanoes,  esxtliquakeit,  villi  tbelr  vertical,  hao" 
zontal,  and  rotary  vibrations,  having  a  linear  vtrtoclty  of  from  ma/tj 
to  thirty  miles  ger  minute,  iudicated  a  profound  focus  of  action.  Tbo 
great  earthquake  of  Lisbon  was  felt  from  Norway  to^oroooo,  from  Al- 
giers to  the  West  Indies,  from  Thuringia  to  the  Canadian  lakea.  Ii  alb- 
solutely  lifled  tLe  whole  bed  of  the  North  Atlanlio  Ooean.  lis  origpo 
was  in  no  superficial  point. 

A  atill  more  iiatversal  pnxjf  of  a  high  temperature  affecting  the  ■whda 
p™offr.™th.  mass  of  tho  interior  oftlio  globe  was  believed  to  bo  prcsra* 
■Modoiudir.  (.J  ijj  tijQ  small  mean  density  of  the  earth,  a  density  not  bor 
than  5.66  times  that  of  water,  the  mean  donsitj-  of  the  aoHd  mr&oelfr 
ing  2.7,  and  that  of  the  solid  and  Heu-suriaee  together  1.0.     But  this  Is 
not  a  density  answeriug  to  that  which  tho  earth  should  have  in  virtue 
of  the  attraction  of  her  own  parts.    It  implied  some  agent  capable  of 
raxefyiug  and  dilating,  and  Ihe  only  such  agent  is  beat.    Although  ilifi 
law  of  the  increase  of  density  from  tho  upper  surface  to  the  centre  ii 
unknown,  yet  a  compariaon  of  the  earth's  compression  with  her  wlocity 
of  rotation  demoastrnted  thnt  ther«>  is  nn  increasing  density  in  the  stnti 
as  we  dcaccnd.     Tho  great  del,  however,  which  stAiids  promiacotly 
forth  ia  the  interior  heat. 

Not  only  were  evidences  thus  oflered  of  the  existence  of  a  high  tern 
pexature,  and,  therefore,  of  the  !!1|mo  of  a  long  time  by  the  present  cir 
cumataiicea  of  the  globe ;  every  trace  of  its  former  state,  duly  oonsdered, 
yielded  similar  indications,  the  old  evidence  corroborating  the  new. 
And  Boon  it  appcarcxl  that  this  would  hold  good  whether  co: 
tbo  iuorgauic  or  organic  aspect. 

In  the  iaorganic,  what  other  interpretation  could  bo  put  on 
iiiwyiinu  pmMW  vcisal  ocourrenooof  igiienus  rocts,  some  in  enormous  niOQDt* 
ianvM»tui«.  ain  ranges,  some  ejected  from  beneath,  forcing  their  tortooBi 
way  through  tho  resisting  superincumbent  strata ;  veins  of  various  mia- 
crol  constitution,  and,  as  their  relations  with  one  another  fihowo^^l,  veiM 
of  very  different  dates?  What  other  interpretotion  of  layers  of  lata  fa 
Bucoes-sion,  one  under  another,  and  often  with  old  disintegmtecl  Tnaterill 
between  ?  What  of  those  numerous  volcanoes  which  have  never  hem 
known  to  show  any  signs  of  activity  in  the  period  of  history,  thoo^ 
they  sometimes  occur  in  countries  like  France,  pre-eminently  htriaiioT 
What  meaning  could  be  assigned  to  all  those  dislocations,  subsidraoe^ 
and  elevations  wbieii  the  erust  of  tho  earth  in  lyvcry  coartry  prcscdt!^ 
indications  of  a  loss  of  beat,  of  a  contraction  in  diameter,  and  its  noc«- 
sary  consequence,  fracture  of  the  exterior  consolidated  shell  along  lina 
of  least  rcRistaucc  ?  And  though  it  wa*!  asserted  b\'  some  tlmt  the  cau^ 
tropbes  of  which  these  ^m  the  evidences  wcro  oAhaioued  by  forocBof 
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uisparalleled  energy  and  incessant  operaiion — anpar»UcIcc3  when  com- 
pared  with  snch  terrcstrinl  forces  as  we  ore  familiar  with — that  did  not, 
is  any  respect,  change  iho  interpretation,  foi  there  could  have  been  no 
ftbrapt  diminntion  in  the  intcngity  of  those  forces,  which,  if  they  had 
kssened  in  jjower,  mnst  hnvo  passed  through  a  long,  a  gradual  decline. 
In  that  7cry  dcclino  there  thus  spontaneously  came  forth  ev-  in™  ii*onm. 
itic&oes  of  a  long  lapse  of  time.  The  wholo  courac  of  Nntiiro  uZr.  "" 
satisfies  m  hov  grodaal  and  deliberate  arc  her  procecdingH ;  that  then:  is 
no  abrupt  houndary  between  the  past  and  the  present,  but  that  the  one 
ittseoably  shades  off  into  the  other,  ihe  firesent  .ipringing  gently  and 
tmpereeptibly  oat  of  the  past.  If  volcanic  ^ihenomcna  and  all  Icinds 
of  igneous  manifestations — if  dislocations,  injectiona,  the  intrusion  of 
melted  nntcrial  into  strata  were  at  one  time  more  fVequent,  more  vio- 
lent— if,  in  the  old  times,  mundane  forces  possessed  an  energy  which 
they  h:ive  now  lait,  their  present  diminiehcd  and  deteriorated  con<iition, 
oouplod  with  thi!  fact  that  for  tliousandit  of  years,  throughout  the  range 
of  history,  ihey  have  been  invariably  such  as  wc  find  them  now,  should 
be  to  us  a  proof  bow  long,  how  very  long  ago  Jtose  old  times  must 
have  been, 

Thns,  therefore,  was  perceived  the  necessity  of  co-ordinating  the  scale 
of  time  with  the  scale  of  space,  and  such  views  of  the  physical  history 
of  the  earth  were  extended  to  celestiitl  bodies  which  were  considered  as 
having  paascd  through  a  similar  course.  In  one, at  least, this  annportftwn 
OBBcrtiuD  was  no  mirnj  iniittvr  ol  speculation, but  of  actual  obscr-  bm. 
Tttktt).   The  broken  surface  of  tlic  moon,  its  volcanic  codcs  and  craten, 

»iti  mountains,  with  their  lavn-elnd  sides  and  ejected  blocks  glistening  in 
the  Kun,  proved  a  succeBsion  of  eventH  like  those  of  the  earth,  and  de- 
monstrated that  thcna  is  a  planetary  as  well  as  a  terrestrial  geology,  and 
that  in  oar  satellite  there  is  evidence  of  a  primitive  high  tompcmturc,  of 
a  gradual  decline,  and,  tlicrefoi»,  of  a  long  process  of  time.  Perhaps, 
also,  considering  the  rate  of  hcnt-excliange  in  Venus  by  reason  of  her 
proximity  to  the  sun,  the  pale  light  which  it  is  said  baa  been  observed 
on  her  non-illuniin.ited  part  is  the  declining  trace  of  her  own  intrinsic 

*  temperature,  her  heat  la.sting  until  now. 
If  aatronomoTB  sought  in  syatemic  causes  an  e:cplanation  of  these  Jacts 
— if,  for  instance,  they  were  disposed  to  examine  how  far  Art™™,i«!fi.M. 
ohang^a  in  the  obhquity  of  the  ecliptic  were  connected  vhuicM. 
iberewitli — it  was  necessary  nt  the  outset  to  concede  that  the  scale  of 
lime  on  which  the  event  proceeds  is  of  prodigious  duration,  this  secular 
variation  obsen-ing-a  alow  prcKrcss  of  only  iS".?  in  a  century;  and 
hence,  since  tho  time  of  Uipparchus,  two  thousand  years  ago,  the  piano 
of  the  ccliptie  hns  npppoached  that  of  the  equator  by  only  a  quarter  of 
ft  degree.  .Or  if,  ngnin,  they  looked  to  a  diminishing  of  the  cccentriciqr 
of  the  earth's  orbit,  ihcy  were  coniiielled  to  admit  the  same  postulate, 
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and  deal  with  thousands  of  centuries,  tinder  whutever  o^ioctitben, 
the  th&aty  was  regarded,  if  once  a  fonncr  bigli  temperaturs  waa  adiok- 
ted,  and  tlic  fact  coupled  therewitli  that  thero  has  "been  no  seosil^  dc> 
cline  within  the  obs<;rv&Uon  of  man,  whether  the  explanation  wospVR- 
ly  geological  or  purely  astronomical,  the  motion  of  heat  in  the  mmfi 
the  earth  is  so  slow,  yet  the  change  tbnt  hns  taken  place  is  so  greit,  \U 
variiitions  of  the  coiileiiiplated  relatioUH  of  the  iiolar  K^Dtetn  fio  gradul 
— under  whaUn'cr  aspect  and  in  whatever  way  the  fact  was  de&Itiritfa, 
there  arose  the  iudispcusable  conooseion  of  couutleas  ceuturiea. 

To  the  astronomer  snch  a  concesaion  was  nothing  extraordinar7.  Ii 
is  not  because  of  the  time  required  that  he  entertains  any  doubl  tlttl 
the  sun  and  his  system  accomplish  a  revolution  round  a  distant  oeata 
of  gravity  in  nineteen  raillioos  of  yeara,  or  that  the  year  of  i  \m»'v 
half  a  million  of  ouk.  Uc  looks  forward  to  that  distant  day  whee  ^^ 
ins  will  disappear  from  our  skies,  and  the  Southern  Cross  be  vi^ti^ 
and  Vega  the  polar  star.  He  looks  back  to  the  time  when  7  Dnoou 
occupied  that  eorapieuous  poKilion,  and  the  builders  of  the  great  pni- 
mid,  B.C.  3970,  gave  to  its  eiibturrauean  passage  an  inclination  o(V? 
16',  corresponding  to  the  inferior  culmination  of  that  star.  He  telU  u 
that  the  Soutbeni  Cross  began  to  be  invisible  in  52"  30'  N.,  2900  yem 
before  our  era,  and  tbnt  it  had  previously  attained  an  altitude  of  nuN 
than  10^.  "When  it  diwippenred  from  the  horizon  of  the  oouatrioi  OB 
the  IValtio,  the  pyiamid  of  Cbeo|«  had  lieeii  erected  more  than  a  tliofr 
sand  years. 

Wo  must  pass  by  a  copious  mass  of  evidence  furnished  by  aqneov 
pfMbotttw  causes  of  change  operating  on  the  earth's  surface;,  thoogb  kImd 
•attu,  add  very  weighty  proof  to  the  doctrine  of  a  long  period.   Tia 

filling  up  of  lakes,  the  formalion  of  deltas,  the  culling  power  of  mnnBig 
water,  tlin  deposit  of  travertines,  the  denudation  of  immense  traota  of 
oountry,  the  carrying  of  their  detritus  iqt*)  the  sea,  the  changes  oi 
by  tides  and  waves,  the  formation  of  alruta  hundreds  of  miles  to 
and  imbedding  thertna  of  fossil  remains  in  numbers  almost  boyood  be 
Uef^  furnished  ranny  interesting  and  important  lacts.  Of  these  not  ft  fel 
presented  mt^nn  of  computation.  It  would  not  be  difBcult  to  wag*  t 
date  for  such  geogruphieal  events  as  thojiroduction  of  the  Caspiu  nd 
Dead  Seas  from  an  examination  of  the  sum  of  saline  material  coolaioed 
in  their  waters  or  deposited  in  their  be<l,  with  the  annual  amount 
into  them  by  their  supplying  rivers.  Such  computations  wcT«  exocMeii 
as  respects  the  growth  of  lx>wer  Egypt  and  the  backward  cutting  rf 
Niagara  Falls,  and,  though  they  might  be  iudividoajly  open  to  criti 
tluur  matUal  accordance  and  tendency'  furnished  au  evidence  that 
not  be  gftinsftid.  The  eontinual  accumulation  of  «uah  cvidenoe 
not  to  be  without  it*  w*>i«ht  ou  those  who  are  still  dispoaod  to  tmt 
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To  such  tactB  wcru  added  all  thoac,  with  which  volumea  might  be 
filled,  proviug  the  universality  of  the  movetuetits  of  the  Kulid  uid  rmn  u« 
crust  of  tbo  earth — strata  oDccnccessarilyhomontal  now  in-  ibanuwierurt. 
chiied  at  all  angles,  strata  unconfonnahlo  to  onu  ouother — n  body  of  ev- 
idence  most  copious  ftnd  most  satisfactory,  yet  dcuioustrating  from  the 
immensity  of  the  results  how  slowly  the  work  bad  gouo  on. 

How  wiw  it  possible  to  conceive  that  birds  many  hundred  feet  in  ihjck- 
DRSB  should  have  been  jirccipiUtcd  suddenly  from  water?  Their  mc- 
chunical  condition  implied  .slow  dituntegration  aad  denudation  in  other 
localities  to  furnish  material ;  their  oontenta  showed  no  trace  of  vio- 
lence; they  rather  proved  the  dejKisition  to  have  occurred  in  a  tranquil 
and  quiet  way.  What  interpretation  eould  be  put  upon  facts  contia- 
uolly  iocroisiDg  in  number  like  those  obseiTcd  in  the  soutlic-ust  of  Kd- 
glaod,  where  freeh-water  beds  a  thousand  feet  thick  are  covered  by  other 
bccb  a  thousand  feet  thick,  but  of  marine  origin?  What  upon  those  in 
the  nnrlh  of  England,  where  masses  onoe  uplifted  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  Ivvel,  and,  at  the  time  of  their  elevation,  presenting  abrupt  preeipioea 
and  cliBn  of  that  height,  as  is  proved  by  the  fractures  and  faults  of  the 
existiug  btrato.  hiivv  hwn  altogether  removi^d.  and  the  surface  left  plain  ? 
In  South  Walts  there  are  localities  where  11,000  feet  in  thickness  have 
been  bodily  carried  away.  Whether,  therefore,  the  etrata  that  have 
been  formed,  and  which  remain  to  strike  us  with  astonishment  at  their 
prodigious  mass,  were  considered ;  .or  those  that  have  been  destroyed, 
not,  however,  without  leaving  unmistakablo  traoea  of  themselves;  the 
pncesecs  of  wearing  away  to  furaiflh  material  as  well  as  the  accumula* 
tioD,  of  necessity  required  the  lapse  of  long  period*  of  time.  The  un- 
dermining of  clifb  by  th^  beating  of  the  sea,  the  redistribution  of  sands 
and  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  the  washing  of  matoriahi  from  hills 
into  the  lowlands  br  showers  of  ram,  its  transport  by  river  oouiaes,  the 
disintegiation  of  eoiIk  hy  the  intlucncc  of  froet,  the  weathering  of  rocks 
by  carbonic  acid,  and  the  solution  of  limestone  by  ita  aid  in  water — 
these  arc  effects  which,  even  at  the  quickest,  seem  not  to  amount  to 
much  in  the  coune  of  the  1i&  of  a  man.  A  thousand  yeara  oould  yield 
bot  a  trifling  result 

We  have  already  alluded  lo  another  point  of  view  from  whicli  these 
.nical  clFects  were  considered.  The  level  of  the  land  and  sea  hu 
ktihly  changed.  There  an;  inounlaiu  cmincnoee  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  feet  in  altitude  in  the  interior  of  continents  over  which,  or 
through  which,  shells  and  other  products  of  the  sea  are  profusely  scat> 
terod.  And  though,  considcri  ng  tho  proverbial  immobility  of  the  solid 
land  and  Ibo  proverbial  instability  of  tho  water,  it  might  at  first  bo  ttap- 
poecd  much  more  likely  that  the  sea  bad  subsided  than  that  the  land 

i<    bftd  risen,  a  more  critical  examinatiuu  suon  led  to  a  change  of  opinion. 

^teelbre  our  eyes,  in  some  countries,  elevations  and  depressions  are  taking 
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place,  sometimefl  in  a  alow,  secular  maoncr,  as  in  Konray  and  Sv«4«n, 
.that  peniusulu  on  the  uorth  risng,  and  on  tho  Eoalh  sinking,  aicadik 
rabo  that,  to  accomplish  the  whole  seven  hundred  feet  of  movement,  niOR 
than  tweDtj-KJven  thousand  jcais  would  bo  required  if  it  had  alm^ 
been  uniform  n.s  now.    Kbcwhcrc,  oa  od  tho  southweatom  coast  ofSo^ 
America,  the  movement  is  paroxysmal,  the  ehore-linc  lifting  for  faud- 
redit  of  miles  instantaneously,  and  then  pausing  for  many  yean,    b 
the  Morea  also,  range  afVer  range  of  old  sea-cliffs  exist,  aome  of  iIhb 
more  Uian  a  thousand  feet  high,  with  terraces  at  the  beao  of  cnch;  W 
the  Morca  has  been  well  known  for  the  last  twenty-five  ocnlurioi,  aai 
in  that  time  has  undergone  no  matciial  change.    Agaiti,  iu  Skilr, 
similar  iutcrior  sea'Ctit&  arc  Been,  the  rubbish  sA  their  haan  cODtn* 
ing  the  bones  of  the  hippopoULmaa  and  mammoth,  proo&  of  the  gntt 
change  the  climate  bos  undcrgooc  bdcc  the  sea  washed  those  aadtat 
beaches.     Italy,  pre-eminently  the  historic  country,  in  which,  within  t^e 
memory  of  man,  no  material  change  of  ooofigoration  has  t^cn  pUoei 
Biooe  the  Pleistocene  period,  very  late  geologioBUy  speaking,  has  (uqtfr 
rioDced  elevations  of  fifteen  hundred  foot.     The  seven,  htlts  ofBoEM 
are  of  the  Pliocene,  with  flaviatile  deposits  and  recent  terrestrial  shdb 
two  hundred  feel  above  the  Tiber.    There  intervened  between  the  cU- 
er  Pliocene  and  tho  newer  a  period  of  enormous  length,  as  is  denun- 
strated  by  the  accumttlatcd  effects  toklog  place  in  it,  and,  itidaod,  tk 
same  may  bo  said  of  overy  juxtaposed  pair  of  distinctly  marked  stntt. 
It  demanded  an  inooneeirablo  time  for  beds  oooe  horizontal  at  tbe.taM 
torn  of  the  sea  to  be  tilted  to  great  inclinations ;  it  required  also  tbfl^^l 
during  exertion  of  a  prodigious  force.    Ascent  and  descent  may  be  dt 
tooted  in  strata  of  evcij  age ;  movemenls  sometinica  paroxysmal,  hoi 
more  often  of  a  tranquil  and  secular  kind.    The  coal-bearing  strata,  by 
g^radual  submergence,  attained  in  South  'Wales  a  thickness  of  12,000 
feet,  and  on  our  own  continent,  in  Nova  Soolia,  a  total  thiokueM  «f 
14,570  fixt;  tho  uniformity  of  the  process  of  mibraagenoe  and  itaakw 
Steadiucsa  is  indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  erect  trees  at  different  lev> 
els :  seventeen  snch  repetitions  may  bo  couoicd  in  a  thickness  of  4fil& 
feet    Tho  ago  of  the  trees  is  proved  by  their  size,  boid«  being  fotir  isat 
in  diameter.    Round  them,  as  they  gradually  went  down  wit^  the  §MM 
aiding  soil,  calamites  grew  at  one  level  after  another.    la  tho  &y3^ 
ooal-field  fiAv-nino  fotisil  forests  thus  occur  in  sapetpontioiu 
Such  was  the  conclnsioa  forcing  itself  from  oonekderations  conoeetBd 
with  inorganic  nature.    Itteocired  amoetemphatie  endon^ 
meat  from  the  organic  world,  for  there  is  an  tntimBte  wiumc* 
lion  ^xaaamt^mapaBaoe  taxi  w«U<benig  both  of  plants  uai 
ammitJit,  aqu^^^^i^^^^^^ubcry  are  exposed.    Why  is  it  that  tha 
ormoge  aud^^^^^^^^Hkk^o"'  Vork  ?    What  is  it  that  will  in- 
«ritably  o^       c«i»««ied  to  one  of  oar  cold  winlcnf 
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Wbat  is  it  that  must  take  placo  if,  in  Florida  or  other  of  the  Soutbem 
States,  a  season  of  unusual  rigor  should  occur?  Docs  not  heat  ihue 
confine  within  a  fixed  'bounduy  the  spread  of  those  plants  ?  And  bo, 
again,  how  many  others  there  are  which  grow  lusiiriantly  wiili  ub,  but 
are  parched  up  and  killed  if  fortoitously  carried  bt^iicath  a  hot  tropical 
rnin.  To  every  one  there  is  a  dimato  which  best  suita  tlio  condition  of 
its  life,  and  certain  limits  of  heat  and  cold  beyond  which  its  existence 
13  not  iK>spibte. 

If  tho  mean  annual  heat  of  the  earth'a  surface  were  Blowly  to  rise,  and, 
in  the  course  of  some  ccnturica,  the  tcmpenituKs  now  obtaining  in  Flor- 
ida ahoukl  obtain  in  "New  York,  tho  orange  and  lomon  would  B™nd..7  of 
certainly  be  found  here.  With  the  increanng  beat  those  plants  buu.  '"  ^ 
would  commence  a  northward  march,  Bteadily  advancing  as  opportunity 
was  given.  Or,  if  the  reveree  took  place,  and  for  any  reason  tlic  beat 
of  th$  torri<l  zone  declined  until  the  winter's  cold  of  New  York  Bhould 
bo  at  last  reached  under  the  equator,  as  tho  desoent  went  on  the  ornogo 
ftnd  lemon  would  retreat  within  a  narrow  and  narrower  region,  and  end 
by  becoming  extinct,  the  conditions  of  their  esposure  being  inconipat- 
iMo  with  the  ciintinuancc  of  their  life.  From  such  considerations  it 
was  therefore  seen  that  not  only  doca  beat  arrange  the  limits  of  tho  dis- 
tribution of  plants,  erecting  round  them  bonndarica  which,  though  in- 
visible, are  more  insuperable  than  a  wiill  of  brass,  it  altw  regulates  their 
march,  if  march  there  iii  to  be — ^nay,  even  oontrols  their  very  existence, 
imd  to  genera,  and  species,  and  individuala  appoinln  a  period  of  dura- 

tiOD. 

Sacb  obser>-atioaB  apply  not  alone  to  plants ;  tho  animal  kingdom  of- 
fers equally  significant  illustrations.  Why  does  the  white  Aai«»u»i*«i. 
T»ar  enjoy  the  leaden  sky  of  ihe  polo  and  his  native  iceberg  ?  pte* 
Why  docs  the  tiger  restrict  himself  to  the  j  unglea  of  India  ?  Can  it  be 
doubted  that,  ifthr  mnm  annual  temperature  should  dwline,  the  polar 
bear  would  come  with  Ins  iceberg  to  corresponding  southern  latitudes, 
or,  if  the  heat  should  rise,  the  tiger  would  commence  a  northward  jour- 
acy?  Does  he  not,  indci^d,  every  Eummcr  penetrate  northward  in  Asia 
tg  br  oa  the  latitude  of  Berlin,  and  retire  again  as  winter  oomes  on? 
Why  in  it  tliat,  at  a  given  signal,  the  birds  of  paasage  migrate,  preswed 
Ibrward  in  the  spring  by  tho  heat,  and  preeeed  backward  in  tho  autumn 
by  tho  cold  ?  The  annual  migration  of  bird^  illustrate  the  causes  of 
geological  nppearanoca  and  extinctions.  Bo  wc  not  heroin  reoogniao 
the  agent  that  deicrmines  animal  distribution?  We  must  not  deceive 
OBPselves  with  any  fancied  terrestrial  impediment  or  restriuni.  Let  tho 
licat  rise  bnt  a  few  degrees,  and  iho  turkey -buzzard,  to  whose  powerful 
wing  distances  arc  of  no  moment  and  the  free  air  no  impediment,  would 
bo  seen  hovering  over  New  York ;  let  it  fall  a  few  degrees,  and  he  would 
Tooisb  from  the  streets  of  Charleston  *,Jct  it  fall  a  littlo  more,  and  he 
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would  vanish  from  the  earth.  Shell-fiah,  ODce  Hie  iahabitants  of  the 
Ijntish  seas,  retired  during  the  glacial  period  to  the  MediterraDean,  and 
with  the  returning  warmth  have  gone  back  northward  again. 

Animals  are  thus  controlled  by  heat  in  an  indirect  as  well  as  a  direct 
Control  of  jiDi.  ^^7"  Indirectly ;  for,  if  their  food  be  diminished,  they  must 
■n*i<  by  food,  gggjj  g  more  ample  supply ;  if  it  feiU,  they  must  perish. 
Doubtless  it  was  insufficient  food,  as  well  as  the  setting  in  of  a  more  rig- 
orous climate,  that  occasioned  the  destruction  of  the  mastodon  giganteus, 
which  abounded  in  the  United  States  after  the  drift  period.  Such  great 
elephantine  forms  could  not  possibly  sustain  themselves  against  the  rig- 
ors of  our  present  winters,  nor  could  they  find  a  sufficient  supply  of  food 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year.  The  disappearance  of  animals 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  was,  as  FaUeontol<^y  advanced,  ascertained 
to  have  been  a  determinate  process,  a  condition  of  their  existence,  and 
either  inherent  in  themselves  or  dependent  on  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances. It  was  proved  that  the  forms  now  existing  are  only  an  insig- 
nificant part  of  the  countless  tribes  that  had  lived.  The  earth  has  been 
SMre  It  en.  the  theatre  of  a  long  succession  of  appearances  and  removals 

atluM  (Old  ex        „  ,  ,        .  1-11  •  T^ 

UDcttoat.  of  creations  and  extinctions,  reaching  to  the  latest  times.  In 
the  Pleistocene  of  Sicily,  -p^  of  the  fossil  shells  are  extinct ;  in  the  bone- 
caverns  of  England,  out  of  thirty-seven  mammals  eighteen  are  extinct 
But  judging,  from  what  may  be  observed  of  the  duration  of  races  con- 
temporary with  us,  that  their  life  is  prolonged  for  thousands  of  years, 
successive  generations  of  the  same  species  in  a  long  order  replacing 
their  predecessors  before  final  removal  occurs,  this  again  rcsistieaely 
brought  forward  the  same  conclusion  to  which  all  the  foregoing  facta 
had  pointed,  that  there  have  transpired  since  the  introduction  of  animal 
life  upon  this  globe  very  long  periods  of  time. 

Through  the  operation  of  this  law  of  extinction  and  of  creation,  ani- 
mated nature,  both  on  the  continents  and  in  the  seas,  has  undergone  a 
marvelous  change.  In  the  lias  and  oolitic  seas,  the  Enaliosauria,  Cetio- 
snurio,  and  Crocodilia  dominated  as  the  Bclphinidm  and  Bala^nida)  do 
in  ours ;  the  former  have  been  eliminated,  the  latter  produced.  Along 
with  the  cetaceans  came  the  sofl-scaled  Cycloid  and  Ctenoid  fishes,  or- 
ders which  took  the  place  of  the  Ganoids  and  Placoids  of  the  Mesozoic 
times.  One  afler  another  successive  species  of  air-breathing  reptiles  have 
been  created,  continued  for  their  appointed  time  to  exist,  and  then  died 
out.  The  development  has  been,  not  in  the  descending,  but  in  the  as- 
cending order ;  the  Amphitheria,  Spalacotheria,  Triconodon  of  the  Meso- 
zoic times  were  substituted  by  higher  tertiary  forms.  Nor  have  these 
mutations  been  abrupt  If  mammals  are  the  chief  characteristic  of 
the  Tertiary  ages,  their  first  beginnings  are  seen  far.  earlier;  in  the  tii* 
assio  and  oolitic  formations  there  are  a  few  of  the  lower  orders  stni^ 
gUng,  as  it  were,  to  emerge.    Xho  aspect  of  animated  nature  has  alto* 


gether  changed.  Ko  more  doc»  tlic  camdopard  wander  over  Europe  as 
he  did  io  tlio  Miooenc  and  Plicweno  tinics;  no  more  are  great  elcplianlB 
seen  in  Urn  American  for&stA,  llie  liippopoUunu£  in  England,  the  rhiiioo- 
oroa  in  Siberia.  The  hand  of  man  has  introduced  upon  this  continent 
the  hoiae  of  the  Old  World;  but  the  Amurioaii  horag,  that  ran  oa  tht 
great  phuns  contemporary  with  the  megatherium  and  megaloayx,  has 
for  lens  of  thousands  of  years  been  eitinct.  Even  the  ocean  and  the 
rivers  are  no  exception  to  these  changes^ 

What,  then,  is  the  manner  of  origin  of  this  infinite  succession  of 
fbnns?  It  is  oflen  sufficient  to  see  clearly  a  portion  of  a  or«n«««id 
plan  to  be  able  to  detennino  with  some  degree  of  certainty  uV  "" 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  whole;  it  is  oflen  sufficient  to  know 
iriUi  procisiou  a  part  of  tlic  life  of  an  individual  to  guess  with,  probable 
aoounioy  his  action  iu  some  forthcoming  event,  or  to  detennino  Uie  share 
he  has  borne  in  a£Gurs  that  arc  past.  It  is  enough  to  appreciate  thor- 
oughly the  style  oFa  master  to  ascertain  withoatdonbt  the  authenticity 
of  au  imputed  picture.  And  so,  tn  the  ailairs  of  the  universe,  it  is 
emoagh  to  aacertain  the  manner  of  operation  of  a  part  in  order  to  settle 
the  manner  of  operation  of  the  whole.  When,  therefore,  it  was  per 
ceivcd  how  the  disappearance  of  Tanisbing  forms  Irom  the  surface  of 
ihe  globe  is  accomplished — that  it  is  not  by  a  sudden  and  grand  provi- 
dential iiiterventioD — that  there  is  no  visible  putting  forth  of  the  Omnip- 
otent hand,  but  slowly  and  silently,  yet  surely,  the  ordinary  laws  of  Na- 
ture are  permitted  to  take  their  course — that  heat,  and  oold,  and  want 
of  food,  and  dryness,  and  moisture,  in  the  end,  as  If  by  au  tnesistible 
destiny,  accomplitih  the  event,  it  seemed  to  indicate  that,  as  regards  the 
iiUTOduction  of  ncw-comcrs,  a  suitableness  of  external  conditions  bad 
called  them  forth,  as  an  unsuitablene-ss  could  end  thi'm.  Changes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  air  or  its  pressure,  in  the  composition  of  the  sea  or 
its  depth,  iu  the  brilHaDcy  of  light  or  the  amount  of  heat,  in  the  inor> 
ganio  material  of  a  medium,  will  modify  old  forms  into  now  ones,  or 
oompol  their  extinction.  Birth  and  death  go  hand  in  band;  creation 
and  extinction  are  iiiscpnmblo.  Thn  variation  of  organic  form  is  eon- 
titiaous ;  it  depends  upon  an  orderly  succi-iisiun  of  material  events ;  ap- 
pearances and  eliminations  are  managed  uponacommon  principle;  they 
stand  connecLed  with  the  irresistible  course  of  great  mundane  changes. 
li  was  impossible  that  geologists  could  reach  any  other  conclosion  than 
that  suoh  phenomena  arc  not  the  issue  of  direct  providential  interven- 
tions, but  of  physic-d  iniluenccs.  The  procession  of  organic  life  is  not 
ft  motley  march ;  it  follows  the  processkin  of  physical  events;  and,nnoc 
it  is  impossible  to  re-establish  a  aamencas  of  physical  conditions  that 
have  once  come  to  an  end,  or  reproduce  tJio  order  m  which  they  have 
occurred,  it  of  necessity  follows  that  no  organic  form  can  reappear  after 
it  has  once  died  cut — once  dead,  it  is  clean  gone  forever. 
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In  tlie  couTse  of  the  life  of  individiial  man,  tlie  parts  that  eoastltnte 
inumiikinuie.  tis  system  are iindergoiDg  momentary  cbanges;  tboeeoflo- 
ariwMMUoBi.  ^y  yj^  uQt  tbe  aaiDc  us  tlioso  of  jr^terday,  aud  Uiejr  will 
be  replaced  by  othcre  to-morrow.  There  have  been,  and  are  eveiy  in- 
staut,  intonstitiol  deaths  of  all  the  oonstituent  portioas,  and  an  nnceuans- 
removal  of  those  that  have  porformed  thoir  duty,  la  the  stead  of  de- 
pAiting  portions,  navr  ones  have  been  iutroduced,  iDteistitial  births  and 
orgivnizations  perpetually  taking  place.  In  physiology  it  became  no 
longer  a  question  tliat  all  this  proceeds  in  a  determinate  way  under  the 
oporatton  of  principles  that  are  fixed,  of  lawR  that  arc  invariable.  The 
alchemists  introduced  no  poetical  fiction  -when  they  spoke  of  the  micro- 
coan,  Sflscrting  that  the  syetcm  of  man  is  emblematical  of  the  systen 
of  the  world.  Tlie  intercalauon.  of  a  new  organic  molecule  in  a  Utidj 
being  answers  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  form  in  the  Qniversal  organ- 
ic Bcries.  It  requires  as  much  power  to  call  into  existence  a  liriDg 
mobcnle  as  to  produce  a  liviog  being.  Both  are  accomplished  upon 
tho  same  principle,  and  that  principle  is  not  an  incessant  intcrventidn 
of  a  supernatural  kind,  but  the  operation  of  unvarying  law.  Physieftl 
agentsij  working  through  physical  lawi*,  remove  in  organisms  such  mole- 
oulca  aa  havo  acoompHshetl  their  work  and  create  new  ones,  and  phya- 
cal  agents,  workiiig  through  physical  laws,  control  the  extinctions  and 
crcBtions  of  forms  "in  the  universe  of  life.  The  difterence  is  only  in  the 
time  What  is  accomplished  ia  the  ono  cnao  ia  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  in  the  other  may  demand  the  lapse  of  a  tbousand  oenturiea.^ 

The  Tariation  of  organic  forma,  under  the  force  of  external  circuro* 
itUiQcca,  is  thus  necessary  to  h«  understood  in  connection  with  tliat 
coantless  succession  of  ]i\-ing  beings  demonstrated  by  geology.  It  ca^ 
ric3  tis,  in  common  with  so  much  other  eridcnce,  to  the  tn{>so  of  a  long 
time.  Nor  are  such  views  as  those  to  which  we  are  thus  constnuned 
inconsistent  with  the  admiision  of  n  Providential  guidance  of  tlio  world. 
Man,  howcvor  learned  and  piau.s  ho  may  he,  is  not  always  a  reliable  io- 
terpreter  of  tho  ways  of  God.  In  deciding  whether  any  philosophical 
doctrine  is  consistent  or  inconM*tenl  with  the  Diviuo  attribuica,  we  are 
too  prone  to  judge  of  those  attributea  by  our  own  finite  and  imiwrfecl 
standard,  furgctting  that  the  only  test  to  which  we  ought  to  resort  U  lh« 
ascertainment  if  tho  doctrine  be  true.  If  it  is  true,  it  is  in  unison  with 
Qod.  Perhaps  some  who  have  rejected  tJio  conception  of  tho  variation 
of  organic  forms,  with  its  postulate  limitless  duration,  may  have  tiiiei 
to  remember  the  grandeur  of  t'ue  unircrso  and  its  relations  to  space  and 
to  time ;  perhaps  they  do  not  recall  the  system  on  which  it  is  adminia- 
tcrwl.  Like  theani.liri.[i  iinriiliitc  monks  of  the  Nile,  they  ootweive  of 
God  as  if  ho  was  only   i  .  i  '^^  man  ;  oIm  how  ooold  it  for  a  mo 

ment  have  been  doubted  -  more — I  use  the  expre«ion  rer- 

erCDtly — in  tho »  Tuctor  to  cany  out  bia  intentiooa 
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by  the  sammaiy  operations  of  law?  It  might  be  consistent  njemwotihe 
with  the  weakness  and  ignoninco  of  man  Co  be  reduced  to  the  utia^  by  im. 
uoccesity  of  personal  intervention  for  the  acwmplishmcnt  of  bis  plans, 
but  would  not  that  he  the  veiy  result  of  such  ignorance?  Does  not  ab- 
solute knowledge  actually  imply  procedure  by  preconceived  and  unvary^ 
ing  l«w?  Is  not  momcntarj-  intervention  altogetlicr  derogatory  to  the 
thorough  and  absolute  sovereignty  of  God?  The  astronomical  calcula- 
tion of  ancient  events,  as  well  as  tbe  pic<liction  of  those  to  cumc,  is  cssc-n- 
tially  founded  on  tbc  principlQ  that  Uicrc  has  not  in  the  times  under  eon- 
aideratJon,  and  that  there  will  never  be  in  tbc  future,  any  exercise  of  an 
arbitrary  or  overriding  wiil.  The  comepHtone  of  astronomy  is  this,  iliat 
iho  Bolar  system — nay,  even  the  univcrac,  is  ruled  by  necesaty.  To  op- 
erate by  expedients  ia  for  tho  creature,  to  operate  by  law  for  tbc  Creator ; 
and  so  far  ffom  the  doctrino  that  ereotiolis  and  extinctions  axe  carried  on 
by  a  foreseen  and  predeatined  ordinance — a  system  which  worka  of  itself 
without  need  of  any  inlennuddling — being  an  unworthy,  an  ignoblo  con- 
ception, it  is  completely  in  unison  with  tbe  rtsijflless  movements  of  the 
mechanism  of  tbe  univcree,  with  whatever  is  orderly,  symmetrical,  and 
beautiful  upon  earth,  and  with  all  tho  dread  magniiicenco  of  the  heav- 
eoa. 

It  was  in  Italy  that  particular  attention  was  fiiBt  given  to  organic  re- 
mains.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  asucrta  that  they  are  real  shells,  iri.i«i™t  »v«uii 
or  tbe  remains  thereof,  and  beneo  that  the  land  and  sea  ukw'  "" 
muat  have  cLangcd  their  relative  position.  At  this  time  fossils  wcro 
looked  upon  as  rara  curiosities,  no  one  supposing  that  they  were  at  oil 
numerous,  and  many  were  tho  fantastic  hypolhoees  ]>ropofied  to  account 
for  their  occurrence.  Some  referred  them  to  the  genei-al  deluge  men- 
tioned in  Scripture ;  some  to  a  certain  plastic  power  obscurely  attnb* 
ated  to  tbc  cortb  ;  some  thought  that  thoy  were  engendered  by  tho  sun- 
light, heat,  and  rain.  To  Da  Vinci  is  due  tbe  first  dear  assertion  of 
their  true  nature,  that  they  are  actually  the  remains  of  organic  beings. 
Soon  the  tiiibjeet  was  taken  up  by  otbex  eminent  Italians.  Fraoaater 
wroto  on  the  petrifactions  of  Verona ;  Scilla,  a  Sicilian,  on  marine  bod- 
ies turned  into  stone,  illustrating  tiis  work  b^-  cngraTinga  Still  later, 
Vallisneri,  1721.  pablishcd  letters  on  marine  bodies  found  in  rocks,  at 
tempting  by  tbcir  aid  to  rletcrminc  the  extent  of  tbe  marine  deposits  of 
Italy.  These  early  cullivalnrs  of  geology  soon  perceived  the  advantage 
to  bo  gained  by  the  eKtab1ii)liment  of  musexmis  and  tho  publication  of 
catalogues.  Ttie  finst  seems  to  have  been  that  of  JobnKentman,  anex* 
ample  that  was  followed  byCalceolarius  and  Vallisneri.  Subsequently 
FoDtonello  proposed  the  construction  of  charts  in  accordance  with  foesU 
remains;  but  the  principle  involved  was  not  applied  on  tlie  great  scale 
as  a  true  geological  test  until  introduced  by  Smith  in  connection  with 
the  English  strata. 
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To  Steno,  a  Bane,  is  due  the  recognition  of  pTeoiganio  in  coatradig- 
Tiw  preaiK>iiio  tiQctioQ  to  oTgaDic  rocks,  a  distinction  the  teima  of  which 
"^^  necessarily  inyolre  the  idea  of  time.    Soon  it  became  gen- 

erally recognized  that  the  strata  in  which  organic  remains  occur  are  dl 
a  later  date  than  those  devoid  of  them,  the  preorganic  tocks  demon- 
strating a  preorganic  time.  Moreover,  as  &cts  were  developed,  it  vis 
plain  that  there  are  essential  differences  in  the  relations  of  fbasils,  and 
that,  though  in  Italy  the  same  spedes  of  shells  may  occur  in  the  mo1m^ 
ains  that  occnr  in  the  adjacent  seas,  this  was  very  &r  frona  being  the 
case  uniformly  elsewhere.  At  length  the  truth  began  to  emerge,  that 
in  proportion  as  the  strata  under  examination  are  of  an  older  date,  bo  are 
the  differences  between  their  organic  remains  and  existing  species  more 
marked.  It  was  also  discovert^  that  the  same  species  often  extended 
superficially  over  immense  distncts,  but  that  in  a  vertical  examinaticHi 
one  species  after  another  rapidly  appears  in  a  descending  order — an  o^ 
der  which  could  be  verified  in  spite  of  the  contortions,  fractures,  and 
displacements  of  the  strata.  A  very  important  theoretical  concloaton 
was  here  presented ;  for  the  rapid  succesfidon  of  essentially  different  or 
ganic  forms,  as  the  rocks  were  older,  was  clearly  altogether  inconsistent 
with  one  catastrophe,  as  the  universal  deluge,  to  which  it  had  been  geo- 
erally  referred.  It  was  plain  that  the  thickness  of  the  strata  in  which 
they  were  enveloped,  and  the  prodigious  numbers  in  which  they  occ^^ 
red,  answered  in  some  degree  to  the  period  of  life  of  those  fossils,  since 
every  one  of  them,  large  or  small,  must  have  had  its  time  of  birth,  of 
maturity,  and  of  death.  When,  therefore,  it  could  be  no  longer  doubt 
infufflciencyof  cd  that  Strata  many  hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness  were 
tro|.h8.  crowded  with  such  remains,  it  became  altogether  out  of  the 

question  to  refer  their  entombment  to  the  confusion  of  a  single  catas- 
trophe, for  every  thing  indicated  an  orderly  and  deliberate  proceeding. 
Still  more  cogent  did  this  evidence  become  when,  in  a  more  critiral 
manner,  the  fossils  were  studied,  and  some  strata  were  demonstrated  to 
bo  of  a  fresh-water  and  others  of  a  marine  origin,  the  one  intercalated 
with  the  other  like  leaves  in  a  book.  To  this  fact  may  be  imputed  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  doctrine  of  a  single  catastrophe,  and  its  replace- 
ment by  a  doctrine  of  periodical  changes. 

From  these  statements  it  will  therefore  be  understood  that,  commenc- 
The  nrdrrir  pro-  ing  with  tho  first  appcarancc  of  oiganization,  an  orderly 
um^iuk.  process  was  demonstrated  from  forma  altogether  unlike 

those  with  which  wc  arc  familiar,  up  to  those  at  present  existing,  a  pro- 
cedure conducted  EO  slowly  that  it  was  impossible  to  assign  for  it  a 
shorter  duration  than  thousands  of  centuries.  Moreover,  it  seemed  that 
tho  guiding  condition  which  had  controlled  this  secular  march  of  orgai^ 
ization  was  tho  same  which  still  determines  the  possibility  of  exiatenoa 
aud  tho  distribution  of  life.    Tho  succession  of  organic  forms  indiditai  • 
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leor  relation  to  a  dcsoending  temperature.  The  plants  of  the  c&rUcst^ 
bncs  ora  plants  of  nn  ulLmtropicol  climate,  and  that  pntnitivc  vegQ*; 
idon  seemed  to  demonstrate  that  there  bad  been  a  uuiform  climate — 
;  dimate  of  high  tcmpcratuiu — all  over  the  globe.  The  coal'beds  of 
fovB  Sootia  exhibited  the  Kimc  genera  and  epecios  aa  those  of  Europe, 
Dcl  so  veil  marked  waa  the  boUnicoI  ODnnection  with  the  deolimitig 
naporattiro  in  miocessive  ages  that  attempts  were  made  to  express  eraa 
ly  ^ir  prevailing  orgariisuifi ;  thus  Urongiiiart'a  dirision  is  for  the  Pri- 
ttary  strata,  the  Age  of  Acrogens ;  iho  Secondary,  exclusivo  of  the  Cre- 
loeous,  the  Age  of  Gjnmogeiis ;  the  third,  includiDg  the  CretitccoQS  and 
rtiary,  the  Age  of  Angioeperma.  It  is  to  be  particularly  remarkfd 
t  the  Cretaceous  flora,  in  the  aggregate,  combines  the  antecedent  and 
iccodiog  periods,  proving  that  the  change  wns  not  by  crisis  or  sudden 
itastrophe,  but  that  the  new  forms  rose  gently  among  the  old  ones. 
the  Eocene  period,  dicotyledonous  angiosperms  became  the  prev- 
forra,  and.  from  that  date  to  the  Pleistocene  tbc  uvidciicc:i  of  a  con* 
ucd  relxigeration  aro  absolute. 

As  thus  an  cxnmination  was  made  from  the  most  aneient  to  tbc  later 
indications  were  found  of  a  climate  arrangement  more  and  more 
inct — ^in  ttio  hi&h  latitudes,  from  tbu  ullratropical  throuch  cittnainui 
.c  tropical,  llie  temperate,  down  to  the  present  fngid  state;  ni  pii™. 
[owcr  latitudes  the  declining  prows-i  stopping  short  at  an  caiUer  point 
it  therefore  appeared  that  there  has  been  a  productioa  of  climates  both 
an  order  of  time  and  in  an  order  of  localit}',  the  grcnteiit  change  bar-  ' 
ig  occurred  in  the  frigid  zone,  which  has  passed  through  all  mean  tetn^ 
!raturcs,  an  intcrmcdiato  change  in  the  temperate,  and  a  minimum  in 
frri<l  zone.     The  general  effect  has  thus  been  to  present  a  suoccs- 
surfaces  oa  the  same  planet  adapted  to  a  varied  organization, 
g  a  more  maguiCcont  spectacle  than  if  wo  were  permitted  to 
many  diCfcreiil  planets;  for  in  them  there  might  be  no  seoes- 
ooimection  of  their  forms  of  life,  but  in  this  there  is,  so  that,  wei 
lodge  of  Comparative  PhysiuIog3r  more  pcrfiKit,  wo  might  arouse 
irith  intercalating  among  the  plant  and  animal  orgamsma  &■ 
to  us  hj'pothctical  Ibnna  that  would  make  the  series  complete, 
ify  our  principles  by  their  subsequent  discovery  in  the  deep 
of  the  earth. 
Does  not  this  progression  of  life  in  our  planet  suggest  a  like  progres- 
BOU  for  the  solar  nysU.ni,  which  in  its  aggregate  is  paaung  in  myriads 
through  all  organic  phases?    May  we  not  also, from  our  solar 
I,  riae  to  a  similar  conception  for  the  universe? 
ere  are  two  very  important  consideralions,  on  whicli  we  must  dwel 
the  complete  uoderstanding  of  the  oonsequcncca  of  these  chaDgea:^ 
The  mechanism  of  tho  declining  temperature ;  2d.  Its  effect  iu  the 
world. 
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CAUSES  JiUJi  BTFCCTS  OF  CUXATXB. 


1st.  A  UDiformly  high  temperature  could  berer  be  nuuiifested  oil 
over  Ibe  surfaco  of  our  planet  iLrougU  any  beating  influetioe  of  the  siu. 
iteMMiwor  -^  '^g^  <^^  uuifonn  temperaturo  uaerriagly  pointa  lo  aan- 
I^JJ^I^^II^  teniid  cauae ;  and  the  graduiU  ^pearatioe  of  climates,  mut- 
f"'*'™'       ifesUng  a  relatively  incrcasiDg  power  of  the  sun,  indicates  ibe 
hIov  Jiauantiou  of  that  iDtcrual  heat     But  tliis  is  prcoiacly  the  ooik1» 
eiou  vhich  was  come  to  from  a  contemplation  of  the  earth  fifom  a  poidjr 
phyocal  point  of  view.    So  long  as  its  ictriDsic  hcax  oTcrpoircred  ifaat 
derired  from  the  sun,  it  vtoa  not  possible  tltat  any  thing  answering  U 
climates  oould  be  cstiiblisLed ;  and,  until  n  certnin  degree  of  coolinj 
by  radiation  hiid  been  accomplished,  the  heat  must  have  been  con- 
paratiroly  uiiifonn  in  all  lalitudcn  ;  but,  that  |>oiut  gained,  there  neeat 
jsanly  cnsuod  au  arraugemeut  of  zones  of  diOerent  tcupenituraa,  or,  in 
other  words,  climates  appeared,  the  process  being  esaentiaUy  slow,  a&d 
heooming  slower  as  the  lots  of  heat  wcat  on.    Finally,  when  loss  of  beet 
from  the  earth  ceased,  an  equilibrium  was  reached  in  the  climate  ai> 
rangpment  as  we  now  find  it.    Thus  purely  physical  as  well  as  geolog- 
ical considerations  brought  philosophers  on  this  point  to  the  eoioe  ooe- 
clusion — that  conclusion  which  has  been  so  often  repented — very  long 
periods  of  time. 

2d.  As  to  the  effect  on  the  organic  world.  Nothing  can  live  ai  a 
CdUMMDi  ifliMt  temperature  higher  tlian  the  Iwiling-point  of  water,  for  tfas 
ranna.  condition  of  life  imjilie:!  that  there  i^hull  oircolatc  from  put 

to  part  of  a  living  mechanism  u  watery  liquid,  sop,  or  blood.  From  tha 
it  neoeasarily  follows  that  a  plnnct,  the  temperature  of  which  Is  above  i 
oertaiu  limit,  inui^t  necessarily  have  a.  lifuless  surface;  and  this  seeoud 
to  be  the  iuterpretation  of  that  prcorgauic  time  lo  which  wo  have  n> 
ferred.  Moreover,  when  the  temperature  suitably  deaoenda  so  as  lo 
come  within  the  limit  at  which  lifo  is  possible,  its  nniformity  over  the 
surlhoc  of  a  planet  will  produce  a  sameness  in  the  organtr^ition.  It 
would  be  an  identity  if  heat  were  the  only  regulating  eondition  of  lifb. 
At  this  stago  uf  things,  tho  solar  heat  overpowered,  and  a  sensibly  oDk 
form  temperature  in  all  latitudes  existing,  buII  the  only  possible  organie 
fonns  are  those  consistent  with  n  high  tempcmturc,  uniformity  in  tha 
physical  condition  improaatng  a  general  uniformity  in  the  a:^«pt«t  of  lifii 
2*nwB«ort^  geographically.  But  tho  moment  that  climate  arrangement 
mwmvubnm.  has  becomc  poasiblo,  Tariety  of  organic  form  becomes  poou- 
ble.  Now  also  ensues  another  alMmport&nt  result — geographical  dis* 
tribution.  Both  of  plattta  and  animahi,  those  whose  vital  conditions  are 
inooosistcut  with  the  occurring  change  must  retire  from  the  nflected  lo- 
oality.  In  plants  this  retrocession  is  brought  to  pass  by  the  gradual 
nokeniDg  and  death  ofiudividuaLijOrtlie  impossibility  of  reproductioo; 
in  animals  there  is  added  thereto,  because  of  their  power  of  locomotion, 
ToluDtary  retirement,  *■ '  '*»  the  case  of  individuals,  and  iromo'taljty 


the  apedee  ia  eorrectod  by  ]o(Xiniotion  in  tbc  iodlTidital.    The  aflbct- 

ed  regioa  haa  become  unsuitable,  cheerless,  UDComforlabk;  they  ab«in- 

bou  it;  and  as  the  boundary  they  thiiH,  in  the  one  case,  cau  iiot,  and  ui 

"the  other  will  not  overpass,  advances,  «7  do  they  recede  before  il.     If 

the  change  wa£  abrupt,  or  took  plucc  by  a  Euddcu  crieis,  there  would 

seem  to  be  no  other  possible  event  tbon  an  ovcrerowdiog  of  the  uuaf- 

^•oted  regioa  and  a  desolatjon  of  the  pnrt  that  had  varied.    But,  since 

p^  developing  cell  under  a  new  condition  produces  a  new  form,  Qud  sincL' 

the  physical  change  ia  taking  place  vritli  extreme  hIowhc^s,  the  appear* 

of  modified  fetroctun's  cnHuea.     And  thus,  by  dcclinB  of  tempera- 

[>,  two  dititinct  resulU  are  Acconiplialied — the  production  of  organic 

)nus  in  an  order  of  succession,  new  ones  replacing  the  old,  as  if  they 

transmutations  of  ihem,  and  geographical  distribution. 
In  my  Physiology  I  have  endeavor«d  to  explain  in  detail  the  prinoi- 
les  hero  »cL  furtli.    I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  as-  ihiiBiniaiaN 

I  of  sameucsti  presented  by  an  animal  or  plant  is  do  proof  uimiim. 
'.  mcluuigeability.    Those  fomu  Tetain  in  our  times  their  special  aspect 
inae  the  conditions  of  iht;  theatre  in  whicli  they  live  do  not  change ; 
il  let  the  mean  temperature  rise,  let  the  Hun-rays  become  brighter, 
the  composition  of  the  air,  and  forthwith  the  world  of  organlza- 
would  show  how  profoundly  it  vtas  affected.      Nor  need  such 
ages,  in  one  aensc,  be  more  than  iutiij^iriaaut  to  produce  prodigioos 
Its.    Thus  the  air  contains  only  ^^^  of  its  volume  of  carbonic  Ac)d 
That  apparently  trifling  quantity  taken  away,  in  an  instant  the 
whcdc  surface  of  the  cnnh  would  ^ccome  a  deflate  waKte,  without  tbc 

tiaaibility  of  vegetable  life. 
Ab  pliysical  geology  advanced,  the  Coal  period  was  perceived  to  be 
c  cbiuf  c{}Och  in  the  history  of  our  pluocU     Through  a  hluw  timcmi 
decline  of  temperature,  a  possibility  had  gradually  been  attained,  '^''^ 
I  &r  as  the  condilion  of  heat  was  concerned,  for  a  luxuriant  vegetable 
All  that  prodigious  mass  of  carbon  now  found  in  the  earth  in 
I  vaiioud  forms  of  coal  existed  an  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere. 
iie  proportion  of  free  oxygen  was  lees  than  at  present  by  a  volume 
|ual  to  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid.    A  change  in  the  eonstitation  of 
kifl  primieval  atmosphere  was  ooeosioned  by  the  action  of  the  light; 
(inder  the  influence  of  the  sun-ravs,  plantii  decompose  ear-  K<iKU«riicM 
)mo  acid,  appropriating  ils  carbon,  and,  tor  the  most  part,  itiara, 
tting  the  oxygen  free.     The  quantity  of  carbon  which  can  thus  bo 
lenseil  for  the  use  of  a  plant,  and,  indeed,  every  such  dceomponng 
ioD  by  light,  is  directly  proportionate  (o  the  quantity  of  light  oon- 
imod,  as  exftcrimcntii  which  I  have  personally  maile  have  proved. 
the  production  of  so  grvat  a  weight  of  oombustible  matter  a  Tery 
ig  period  of  time  was  necessarily  required,  that  the  sun  might  supply 
le  necessary-  luminous  influenoe. 
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-   -i_     7   .m^rr;  jnuTA  from  the  sea. 

'-'--     -"-    --    ""—    --=15   ::-dz.'aed  their  work,  changing tlie 
--    —    —  -    .— ~  s.-z.  :z.  :;'  :i.-?  aunosphere,  the  coiistimtion 

-  -    :  -    ." "  -  _-^^.  7    :  -^-  nriije  cf  the  earth.     There  iraa  a 

"-     :     ;— li    -^:.    ir- iTTL  ■^■j'lisetacea?,  conifer*.    The 
-~  -  ~    z    --:   ^j:     .-r^Lill"  ::,creaEed,  that  of  carWiic 

—  -r._  .      ^.-  ■  -T^iT:  ::'  tl-e  air  correspondingly  dimiii- 
-  --■     ;    1:  -'-  . -—■:-:  .:'  i  b^eavy  giis  by  a  lighter  one, 

1-    --.~_  i-i-ii;  ;:' leniperature  slowly  taking 

_  ..  .    1.;    _-  .  -."r  ~ .'.  it:-?  c:'  vapor.     The  sea. in  its 

— .  —^   11;  -  Ti-j  iZr::?!  by  the  sunlight:  iioiiii- 

.    :.    ::  .i,.--:T  T-:-     :'.7.  if  :ce  removal  of  carWi;: 

i:    -■       -  ~  ■.:    ::.  -  niJ  ::':'*i:  gas  were  j>>rpoli3llT 

::.    ::     r*.- r  ■:  ziiiiztiiii  a  ditfusion-eQ'jilibrium 

.T-  .-=  .::  -  -r  r--*  rii  ::  il:-?  air.     Ar.d  r.uT  no  loti- 

.    .    .    — .i^r-iT—"  ?  .  in  -  ':-  zz.-i  water  tac^e  great  q^oan- 

■".■:  T„.-.  i_i  .7.:^;  it^fz  ■.i:n':eal'?d  in  i:.  the  de- 

_  ■     11.    -.-.  ■_-:  ::!_— !i  T'eir.j  i:;c\-itab":y  f.'Iiowed 

..  ■"_;-:".  ~  ■-■-"  •-  :ir':';zj.:e  of  lime  in  the  sea. 

_-    ,c  .::  un  —  li'.-^*  'r?'::;i:ate:  I  2:  the  prob- 

..  .    -.■-  IT    ^   ~  :lii:t  ::  i: :.  "- i-?r  fjrms  of  or- 

-  .     .-.  ~:.-z  ---.72  :-..:-:l1  — 1-.J1  i- i  T<:'=::.er.3r  to  the 

■  l;  ^  7    ■!:-..■?  *if .rr.jr  2z  i-riii'.le  change 

- __ .  ;■■'..  tr.i  t.i-?  5"7rLi!i?  'jf  t2^  solM 

_  .  r.  -.  z:.:-:;":?!,  :ind.  i:  r.i^T  ':.;  sai-},.  more 

■.-:-.  i.  1  is'irianw,  were  ".T-cI-'ing  them- 

..-..  1:.  i  :b';  jio-SHiliility  \va?  -    "v  approach- 

,.  ...  -.-...i  :_■":■:■=  very  much  liigh:r  -'ij-r.  ariy  that 

:  .:-::r."y  atmosphere,  full  of  i  -    x;o-a3  gas, 

—  ■^r'.r.T.i:  cold-blooded  animals  '::::li  main- 

-,      ^     ': ;;  aAor  the  great  change  in  :1.^  constita- 

■  .v.'.-Tnplishcd,  the  quickly-respinTi.:  and  hot- 

-.  <.     :Ii:herto  the  highest  advancemer.-.  :hat  an- 

■    ^  ■*  ■,'.  Vatrachian  and  lizarti-like  orEranL5:r.s :  yet 

.^    .  ^  -.'.  :o  participate  in  the  change,  inertaslr^  in 

r-    .-i.'^u'iry.     The  pterodactyl  of  the  chalk,  a  llying 

,    -,-..-,-■■   -ii-veriteen  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  its  Tvir.^.    The 

,    SV.-..V  wL.LuMofor  mammals,  both  placental  and  implacen- 

•     ■   .  >.     .'no  after  another,  in  their  due  order,  ajipeared  the 

...(^^■».tf»    -(larine, as  the  cetacean ;  aerial, as  the  bat ;  and  in 

., .:h,i.  1^,  t»  the  Eocene,  quadrumanous  animals,  but  not, 

.^,1    .u-  ,  1^  may  hereafter  lead  to  a  cor- 

.  ^^,•.,i^  attained  to  respecting  the  first 

.'.it^  r  '  'ick  to  more  ancient 


OKDEU  OF  aUOCESaiOX  OP  OBGAIiiaMS. 
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timea,  jet  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  any  matcrud  modification  Ti»d>u*<,fM- 
oftheirordcrofoocarrence  will  ever  be  nuide.  Bird*,  mom-  S^^C'uw 
nub,  reptiles,  fishes,  and  invertebrates  may  each  be  detected  """  "^ 
in  earlier  strata;  even  for  somo  of  iliose  formaiions  uow  regarded  ob  non- 
fowlifeixMis,  orgaaiams  may  bv  found ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that 
the  prcpoDdcraace  of  reptitea  -will  ever  cease  to  be  the  essential  Gbantctcr> 
iBtic  of  the  Secondary  rocke,  or  tliat  of  niatiimala  of  the  Tertiary,  or  that 
ft  preceding  period  of  vast  duration,  in  wbicb  tbo  typo  of  life  had  been 
the  invertebrate,  will  ever  be  doubted.  Nothing,  probably,  will  ever  be 
discovered  to  invalidate  the  physical  conclusion  that,  while  tbcrc  waa  an 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air,  tlie  Flora  would  tend  to  be  Crj-ptoga* 
mic  and  GymnoRpcrmic,  and  thiit  tlicn:  would  be  a  scarcity  of  tnonocotyl- 
edona  and  dicotylcdonona  angioHpcrma  in  the  coal ;  nothing  to  disprove 
tbo  fact  that  the  animals  were  Rlow-breatbing  and  cold-blooded ;  and  that 
it  was  not  until  after  the  oxygen  of  the  air  had  increased  and  the  mean 
temporatnro  bad  declined  that  birds  made  their  nppcnrance,  Tbongfa 
both  placental  and  marsupial  animals  may  berealler  be  found  earlier  than 
the  Stonesfield  slate ;  though  wood  and  berb  eating  beetles,  graashopperB, 
;on-lliea,  and  Mayflies  may  be  found  beneath  the  lias,  and  scorpioiu 
id  cockroaches  beneath  the  coal ;  though,  also  beneath  the  coal,  sal- 
iders  and  Sauroid  batracbinns,  of  which  the  archcgosnurng  is  an 
iple,  may  occur ;  though  ivpiilea,  as  the  teleipcton,  may  be  found 
St  than  the  old  red  sandstone;  yet  the  connection  between  aerial 
"constitution  and  form  of  life  will  never  be  shaken.  Still  will  remain 
the  iacls  that  the  geographical  distribution  of  types  .was  anterior  to  the 
i^>pearancc  of  existing  species ;  that  organisms  first  appeared  in  a  liquid 
medium,  primitively  marine,  then  fluviatile,  and  at  IiLst  terrestrial ;  that 
,Sadiatcs,  Mollusks,  Articulates, Tertf^brates,  were  all  at  first  aquatic,  and 
It  tbe  Radiates  have  ever  remained  so ;  that  the  plane  of  greatest  vital 
Btivity  has  ever  bt-cn  the  sea-level,  whrrc  the  earth  and  air  touch  each 
icr;  that  the  order  of  individual  development  is  the  order  of  mun- 
:  development.  Still  will  remain  the  important  concluidoiis  that  the 
■mmalian  Fauna  has  diverged  more  rapidly  than  the  testaceoas;  that 
liot-bloodcd  animaU  have  not  bad  that  longevity  of  apocies  which  has 
m  displayed  by  the  cold,  just  as  we  observe  in  tbe  individual  the  poa- 
^ility  of  muscular  contraction  by  a  given  galvanic  foroe  lasts  much 
)Oger  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former:  that  if  the  hoi-bloodcd  tribes 
re  thus  a  briefer  duration,  they  enjoy  a  compensation  in  the  greater 
lergy  of  their  life — perhaps  this  being  the  cause  and  that  the  ciTcct; 
that,  notwithstanding  tbe  countless  forma  exhibited  by  species,  their 
lumtiou  is  so  great  that  they  outlivo  vast  chaagcs  in  tb«  topographical 
ifigurBlion  of  countma— the  fauna  of  some  oounirieB  having  been  in 
aoe  before  those  coontries  tbemselvea ;  that  the  plan  of  individual 
jment  h.is  ever  been  as  it  is  now,  and  that  sameness  of  external 
loe  produces  similarity  of  organization. 


dH       TIUiOROS  or  PBOGBE8SI7B  CIIAXOB  AND  CSTASTBOPasa, 


hi  its  eiirly  histoTy  iheorotical  geology  presented  two  schoob— one 
TtadMirtM  insisliug  on  a  doctrine  of  catastrophes,  one  on  a  doctrine  of 
•^JJJJJH^  uniformlly.    The  former  regarded  those  changes  which  Urt 
"*""''■        manifestly  taken  place  in  the  history  of  our  planet  aa  hariiig 
occonvd  At  epoclis  abruptly.    To  this  doctrine  the  pnmuliiig  itoiim 
aioa  that  there  Lad  been  providential  interventions  lent  much  foree. 
The  other  achool,  reposing  on  the  great  principle  of  the  invariahilily  of 
the  lawB  of  Kntore,  insiiited  that  affairs  had  always  gone  on  at  tlie  une 
rate  and  in  the  same  way  as  they  do  now.     Hence  it  maintained  aa  op- 
position to  tho  caiastropbiste,  and  in  this,  it  may  be  said,  was  actually  da 
true  to  its  own  principles.    Any  doctrine  of  anifonnity,  ri^'htly  cousid- 
Oicd  from  its  most  general  point  of  view,  iucltidca  an  admitssioa  cStaUb- 
tropbes.    Numerous  illustrations  of  this  troth  Epontaneously  mtggM 
tbeniBelvea.    A  tower,  the  foundations  of  which  are  slowly  yieldinj 
may  incline  more  and  more  for  maiiy  ccntorica,  but  the  day  must  oono 
in  which  it  will  fall  at  last.    In  tho  uniformity  of  the  dislurbanco  a  » 
tastropho  was  eventually  involved.    And  thus,  in  what  bos  bew  niil 
reepeoting  geological  events,  though  they  are  apoken  uf  as  proceeM^f 
qaietly  and  with  uuiformity,  it  may  bo  und«Tfitood  that  suddco  oflB 
are  also  contemplated.    Moreover,  they  who  adopt  the  doctrine  of  ut 
formity  in  an  absolute  sense  must  pay  a  due  regard  to  the  variations  in 
intensity  of  physical  acte  which  their  own  principles  imply.    The  uoi- 
fimn  cooling  of  a  hot  body  actually  means  a  cooling  at  first  &^  aod 
then  slower  aod  slower:  and  invariability  of  chemical  change  aetullf 
implies  more  violiint  atid  suininary  modiiicatioaa  at  n  high  tAinpentin 
than  at  one  which  is  low. 

But,  though  it  may  at  Qi-st  sight  have  appeared  that  an  admisskm  df 
the  doctrine  of  catastrophes  was  in  harmony  with  a  providcnljal  gor- 
emment  of  the  world,  and  that  the  emergence  of  difTerent  oiganio  fomn 
in  snccessive  ages  was  a  manifestation  of  creative  iotervention,  ofwhicli 
it  wim  admitted  that  as  many  as  from  twelve  to  twenty,  if  not  more,  »«■ 
oessive  instances  might  bo  recognized,  wo  may  well  congiatulato  vof- 
selves  that  those  important  doctrines  rest  upon  a  far  more  aabstaobal 
basis.    Rightly  considered,  the  facts  lead  to  a  very  different  conolunoo. 
Physiological  investigations  have  proved  that  all  animals,  oven  msn, 
ffnoMtfra  during  the  process  of  development,  pass  in  snccoesion  through 
J*Sli'^  »  definite  cyde  of  forms.     Starting  from  a  simple  ocll^  form 
"^        afUr  form,  in  a  definite  order,  is  asiumcd.    In  this  long  tine  of 
advance  the  stejw  are  ever,  in  all  individ^al^  the  same     But  no 
would  snrely  suppose  that  the  changed  aspect  at  any  moment 
15  duo  to  a  providential  ioteroosition.    On  the  oontraiy,  it  is  the  inevT 
»-'.*^-"    t*'>l'»  Tcaah  -^  bj^n  taking  place  under  the  lawof 

ire  precursor  of  what  is  abont  to  lbl> 


-     it  i»-     dev> 


low.    In  the 


Oeesivo  ortlere,  and  genem,  and  tpa- 
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iia  &re  Ihe  oouolcrparta  of  thcso  tempoiajjr  embryonic  forms  of  the  ia^ 
lividuoJ.     Indeed,  wc  may  my  of  tlioee  suaxfisivc  geological  beings 
%i  tbcj  arc  mcro  cmbrj'os  of  the  latest — embi^os  that  had  galoed  a 
jwer  of  reproduction.    IIow  shall  we  separate  the  historj  of  the  indi- 
lual  from  the  history  of  the  whole  ?     Bo  not  the  fortunes  aud  wa}'  of 
:  of  the  one  fallow  the  fortunes  and  way  of  progress  of  the  otb- 
•?     If;  in  ft  transitory  maTincr,  these  forms  eio  sssained  in  the  iiidivid- 
I  equally  in  a  tninsitcjry  manner  «rc  they  assumed  by  the  race.     Nor 
Id  it  be  philosophical  to  supposo  that  tho  management  in  the  one 
differs  irom  the  mansgemcDt  in  the  other.     If  the  one  is  de- 
jtifitrahly  tho  issue  of  a  law  in  action,  so  roust  the  otlier  be  too.     It 
:  not  matter  that  the  entire  cycle  in  pa»ied  through  by  the  inditiduiud 
ividual  in  the  course  of  a  lew  months,  while  m  the  race  it  imw«DiJiict. 
demands  ages.     The  standard  of  tinae  that  ought  to  be  ap-  nj. 
lied  is  the  respective  duration  of  life,    in  man  it  is  much  if  he  attains 
I  threeacoro  ycara  and  ten ;  but  the  entire  period  of  human  record,  era- 
sing several  thousand  ycnrs,  offers  not  a  single  instance  of  the  birth, 
turity,  and  death  of  a  species.    Tbcy,  therefore,  who  think  they  6nd 
the  eucccesivc  spccicti  that  have  in  mi  orderly  manner  replaced  each 
Br  in  the  life  of  tbe  earth  the  sure  proof  of  Divine  interventioo, 
,  do  vrdl  to  determine  at  what  puiut  Uio  production  cf  such  fomw 
ceases,  and  at  what  [>uint  their  production  by  the  immediate  not 
'  God  b^ns.    Their  task  will  be  as  bard  as  to  tell  where  one  eotor  in 
w.  rainlraw  ends  and  where  the  next  commenoes.    They  will  al:H>  do 
rdl  to  remember  ibat,  in  great  mundane  events,  the  acale  of  time  is  am- 
ple^ and  that  tliere  may  be  no  essential  difference  between  a  course  that 
:  mn  over  in  a  few  days  and  one  that  requires  for  its  completion  thou- 
ads  of  centuries. 

The  oo-existcncc  of  different  types  in  the  organic  aeries  was  the  in- 

ratrovcrtible  fact  by  which  was  demonstrated  the  gradual  v«iMU*ptMi  «•• 

from  form  to  form  without  catastiophes,  tho  ar-  ta,veu,t»tin^ 

iHMUt  relied  upoa  gathering  strcQgth  f>om  &ach  circumBiances  88 

that  eveu  the  fos>:il  shells  of  the  modern  Italian  tufb  which  aro 

>t  extinct  exhibit  a  slight  want  of  correspoRdence  when  compared 

rith  those  now  inhabiting  the  MciUtcrrBneun,  some  of  the  old  ones  be* 

twice  and  a  half  as  lar^  as  tho  present,  and  that  there  is  a  nnmcri- 

from-stmta  containing  ecven^  per  cent,  of  recent  shells  t» 

that  are  altogether  recent,  or  contiiin  one  hundred  per  cent   Tbia 

lifestly  indicative  of  a  continual  impression  bringing  on  a  corre- 

^nding  modeling.    It  is  the  proof  of  a  slow  merging  into,  or  of  a  meaa* 

aseumption  of,  the  new  form — a  transition,  for  the  completion  of 

rhlch  probably  a  very  long  time  is  required.    That  tho  existing  jcin- 

locr  is  found  in  tlie  some  tluviatile  deposits  with  an  extinct  hippopota- 

VOB  Boemed  certainly  to  prove  that  there  was  a  condition  of  things  in 
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which  the  colifo  of  those  animals  was  possible  in  the  same  localitj,  snd 
that,  OS  the  physicaJ  caoscK  slowly  cbungcd,  Ihc  one  might  be  climioucd 
and  the  other  migtit  be  left.  That  the  rcgulatiDg  oondttioiis  were  alio- 
getbor  physical  was  obrioas  from  such  facts  as  that  iu  the  bone-cares 
of  Australia  all  the  mammals  are  moreupial,  and  in  the  pnmpos  of  Sooth 
America  they  are  allied  to  such  farms  as  are  iiidigeaoas^  armacUlloe^ 
sloths,  etc,  showing  the  tokeus  of  lineage  or  bctoditary  Uanacatgion. 
For  still  more  remote  times  numcrouB  instances  of  n  similar  nature  won 
detected;  thus,  Uirougbout  the  -whole  Secondary  period,  the  eeacntial 
characteristic  was  the  wonderful  dsvelopmcnt  of  reptile  life,  while  in  tlw 
Tertiary  it  was  the  development  of  mammals.  But  the  Rp]>eaniiioe  of 
tnammala  bad  commeuoed  long  before  that  of  reptiles  had  ceased.  In- 
deed, the  latter  event  is  incomplete  in  our  limes;  for,  though  the  mamo 
Sauriaiua  have  been  almost  entirely  removed,  the  Ouviatile  and  tencft- 
trial  oRca  maintain  tbcmtsclvcs,  though  dimiaidhcd  both  in  species 
individuals.  Now  such  an  overlapping  of  reptiles  and  mammals 
altogether  irreooncilabln  with  the  doeUine  of  a  criss  or  catAstropfac^ 
and,  in  fact^  it  demonstrated  the  cbauglog  of  organisnu  in  tbo  chaajpaf 
of  pbyaicjJ  states. 

Cuvier  mjuntained  the  doctrine  of  the  permaflencc  of  animal  BpetStt 
ttgj*^<»  from  the  considerations  that  the  oldest  known  do  not  ap- 
#iriK  pear  to  have  undergone  any  modi6cation,  and  thnt  eveiy 

existing  one  shows  a  resistance  to  change.  If  his  observations  ore  te* 
strictcd  to  periods  not  exceeding  human  history,  they  may  [icrhapi  bs 
muiDtoiued ;  but  that  duration  c:m  not  be  looked  Upon  as  mora  than  a 
moment  in  the  limiilcas  progress  wo  are  consideriog,  and  it  was  in  this 
iMwftdioo  of  view  tiiat  Cuvier'a  doetrine  proved  to  be  incapable  of  de- 
mtpm.  fense.     What  does  it  signify  if  our  domestic  animals  show 

no  vnriatiouB  when  compared  with  the  corTe8]x)nding  images  depicted 
on  the  hieroglyphic  monuments  of  Kgj'pt^or  with  the  descriptions  left 
by  ancient  authors  ?  Kvidencc  of  that  kind  ia  valueless.  Does  the  ge- 
ologist ask  of  the  arohiiect  his  opinion  whether  Iher*  have  crer  boot 
upliftjnga  and  down-sinkings  of  the  earth  ?  If  ho  did,  would  not  cvwy 
structure  in  Europe  be  brought  forward  as  an  evidence  tlut  nothing  o^ 
tbe  kind  had  ever  occurred  ?  A  leaning  tower,  or  a  church  vritli  inclin- 
ing walls  in  Italy,  might  pass  for  nothing;  the  Pynunida  would  testiQr 
that  Egypt  itflcif  had  never  undergone  any  disturbonec — they  remun 
solid  cm  their  bages,  undisturbed.  But  what  is  the  weight  of  all  thil 
when  placed  in  opposition  with  the  miuw  of  evidence  offered  by  inclined 
and  fractured  strata?  And  yet  sueh  ia  precisely  the  proof  offered  in 
behalf  of  the  permanence  of  animals.  The  facta  with  which  the  zool- 
ogtet  deals,  like  those  ou  which  the  architect  depends,  are  insufficient 
lor  the  purpose— they  are  wanting  in  extent  of  time.  There  have  been 
movements  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  though  every  building  in  tlu 
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bo  perpendicular ;  tlicrc  bare  bwn  transformatioDS  of  or- 
though  iui  luur  Uioiusuid  yean  Uiurc  miky  have  beca  no  per- 
ceptible change. 

If  ever  there  had  been  n  universal  creation  of  oil  possible  organiQ 
ilbrmsorconibinations,fortbwiUivaat  numbers  of  them  must  cnniraiorMSMt- 
liavc  diHappcarvd,  every  tjpu  bciiig  eliminated  which  was  mmiluoi. 
not  in  corrc8|)onduDCti  with  the  extcrnul  couJiiiooa  or  with  the  medium 
in  which  it  was  placed.  If  the  medium  or  the  physical  conditions  un- 
derwent a  variation,  a  correspoodiiig  Tohation  in  the. forms  that  could 
by  possibility  exist  must  ensue,  and,  from  a  thorough  study  of  iba^e  not 
eliminated,  the  physical  coudiiious  might  be  asceitauied ;  and  eouverse- 
ly,  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  physical  conditions,  the  forma 
that  could  escape  eiimiuation  might  bo  designated.  The  lacts  on  which 
Cuvicr  rested  did  not  dcmonfttrato  what  he  supposed.  His  iimnoblliby 
of  s|ieci€!8  waH  no  consequence  of  an  innate  or  intnn&ic  rcsistanco  poa- 
KKsud  by  them,  but  merely  an  illustration  that  external  physical  agenta 
luul  not  undergone  any  vrell-niarked  variation  in  the  time  with  which 
Le  was  oonoeroed. 

■\Vbat  is  hero  meant  by  variation  in  physical  forces  or  condiliona  ia 
not  any  intrinsic  change  in  their  nature,  but  the  varied  man-  K-ii;»->r*.ri<v 
Bor  in  which  they  may  work  by  inlericring  with  one  anoth-  A»aiuiiiA>. 
er,  or  cipcriencing  declines  of  mteusiiy.  From  the  fact  that  we  may 
lead  in  the  fixed  stars,  through  tho  progressivo  motion  of  light,  the  his- 
lory  of  a  million  of  pust  ycart!,  we  may  bo  sure  that  tho  (brct.'S  of  nature 
have  Undergone  no  intrinsic  change ;  that  light  was  propagated  at  the 
snmc  rat«,  w&s  capable  of  producing  tlie  Bame  optical  and  chemical  ef- 
iiacts,  and  varied  in  lis  iiitensily  by  distance,  as  it  du^s  now;  that  heat' 
dctermiucd  coriKH-eal  magnitudes.  These  arc  things  that  in  their  na- 
ture are  absolutely  unchangeable,  Always,  aa  now,  the  Ireczing  of  wa- 
ter>and  ila  boiling  under  a  given  pressure,  must  have  been  the  same; 
there  must  have  been  a  thcrmomclric  zero  of  life  and  an  upward  limit, 
no  oiganic  process  ever  going  on  below  32°  Fahrenheit  or  above  212° 
Fahrenheit. 

But  out  of  this  invariabihty  of  natural  causes  variations  in  tlieir  cot^ 
dition  of  action  arise,  and  it  is  these  that  afibct  organic  Ssrma.  ukduww 
Of  such  forma,  some  become  at  length  incapable  of  maintain-  ™  '*«*■**» 
ing  thcmHelvc-t  in  tho  slow  progre^  uf  change ;  others  acclimate,  or  ac- 
\  commodate,  or  suit  themselves  thereto  by  undergoing  modiQcniioos,  and 
was  at  last  discerned  to  be  the  true  explanation  of  extinctions  and 
incea,  events  taking  place  very  slowly  in  untold  periods  of  time, 
and  rather  by  impuroc|)tiblu  degrees  thou  by  a  sudden  catastrophe  or 
FCriaia. 

The  doctrine  of  the  tmnsoiutation  of  spedeshas  met  with  no  little  re- 
wiance.    They  who  have  refused  to  receive  it  as  one  of  the  truths  of 
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-nofmotttiDD  Nfttare  have  perhaps  not  given  ftiU  weight  to  phyaok^ 
rfipcei*.  evidence.  "WUeii  liiey  ask,  Has  any  one  ever  wiltieasedsiA 
an  erent  as  the  tru.iiiimutaliou  of  ooe  Bpccies  into  another  ?  has  bsjt  a* 
perimenter  ever  accomplished  it  \>y  aniflcial  means?  tbcj  do  sot  ial» 
a  duo  account  of  time.  Iq  the  Fables  ii  is  ruUt«d  that  when  the  tlowtn 
were  one  cyening  convcwing,  "  Our  gardeccr,"  snid  the  loae  to  the  lily, 
"will  live  forever.  I  have  not  seen  anjr  change  in  him.  Hie  tulip, 
who  died  ycsterdaj,  told  me  that  she  liad  remarked  the  samo  thing; 
she  believed  that  be  must  be  immortal.  I  am  sure  iJiat  be  never  *M 
bora." 

Two  modea  have  been  presented  by  which  we  may  conceive  of  tlis 
T«om»in<jt  influence  of  physical  ngentB  upon  organ  io  forms.  Tbcic  loqg 
"**•  persi.stent  action  upon  the  individual  may  give  rise  to  modifl- 

cations,  developing  one  part^  stunting  another ;  and  such  vaiiationfl^  be- 
ing transmitted  in  an  hereditary  way,  may  become  firmly  fixed  at  lut 
Thus  a  given  plant  may,  in  the  course  of  agea,  under  the  inilQcnee  of 
unremittingly  acting  physical  conditions,  undergo  a  permanent  obangf^ 
ud  a  really  new  plant  arise  as  socm.  aft,  through  the  repetitions  ofsKy 
oeaaive  geuerationg,  the  modLtlcationg  have  become  50  tborongfa,  bo  pn^ 
found,  as  to  be  capable  of  transmi»iion  with  certainty.  Perhaps  this  is 
what  has  taknn  plucc  with  many  of  our  kitchen-garden  plants,  of  which 
the  special  varieties  may  be  propagated  by  seeda.  But  there  i»  another 
mode  by  which  that  result  may  be  reached,  even  if  we  dwline  the  due- 
trine  of  St.  AuguHtine,  who,  in  his  work  "l>e  Civitato  I>ei,"  afaowa  bow 
islands  may  be  peopled  with  auimals  by  '*  spoutaneons  generation." 
AIL  organic  forms  originally  spring  from  a  simple  cell,  the  devclopoieillt 
of  whicli,  as  indicated  by  tbo  t  ual  form  attained,  is  manifestly  dependent 
on  the  physioal  eonditious  it  has  been  exposed  to  during  its  course.  If 
those  conditions  ohange,  that  final  form  must  change  oorrespondingly; 
and  in  thin  manner,  since  all  organic  beings  come  from  the  name  start* 
ing-poiut — the  same  cell,  as  has  been  said,  which  helplcasty  Kubmita  to 
whatever  impreeaion  may  be  put  upon  it — the  issue  is  the  eamc  ao  though 
a  transformation  or  transmutation  had  occurred,  since  the  deacendant  is 
not  like  ita  ancestors.  Such  a  manner  of  considering  these  ohangM  il 
in  harmony  with  our  best  physiological  knowledge,  since  it  does  not 
Umit  itself  to  a  small  portion  of  the  life  of  an  individual,  but  embracet 
its  whole  cycle  or  career.  For  the  more  complete  exami  nation  of  this 
view  I  may  refer  to  the  second  chapter  of  the  second  hook  of  my  Phy«- 
iology. 

But  here  has  arisen  the  inquiry,  Doe.i  the  modification  of  organic 
ProMrmrfu,«  forms  dcpcttd  exclusivi'lv  on  the  imnresmons  of  external  in* 
(mi*  iiuencca,  or  is  it  duo  to  a  niaus  or  force  of  development  resid- 

ing in  the  forms  thcmseives? 

Whether  wo  consider  the  entire  organic  series  in  its  soooeaaion,  or  tint 
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of  an  individual  in  bi«  development,  tUo  orderly  coarse  pre* 
might  seem  to  indicate  that  the  operation  is  taking  place  under  a 
in  orderly  progression  being  always  suggestive  of  tho  operation  of 
law.  But  a  philosophical  caution  must,  liowever,  be  here  exercised ;  for 
deceptive  appearances  may  lead  us  into  the  error  of  imputing  to  such  a 
Ut,  imprcfiBod  by  tho  Creator  on  the  developing  organism,  that  whidi 
leidly  belongs  to  external  physical  conditioDS,  which,  on  lUcir  pari,  sro 
following  a  law  of  their  own.  What  is  hero  meant  may  be  illtutrated 
by  the  facts  that  occur  on  the  hftbitable  surface  of  a  planet  sulfering  a 
gradnal  decline  of  heat  On  snch  a  surCice  a  succession  of  Thf„„in, 
jregetablo  types  might  make  its  appearance,  and,  as  these  differ-  ""^  '*"■ 
■kt  types  emerged  or  were  eliminated,  we  might  speak  of  the  events  OB 
ereotions  and  extinctions,  and  therefore  as  tho  acts  of  God.  Or,  in  tbo 
Beoond  place^  we  might  refer  them  to  an  intrinsic  force  of  development 
imparted  to  each  germ,  which  reached  in  due  season  its  maximum,  and 
theu  declined  mid  died  out ;  and,  comparing  each  type  with  its  pre- 
ceding  and  succeeding  onex,  the  hitcrrelation  might  be  suggct^tcd  to  us 
of  the  operation  of  a  controlling  law.  Or,  in  the  third  place,  we  might 
look  to  the  extcnml  physical  condition — the  decline  of  heat — itself  tak- 
ing place  at  a  detenninate  rato  under  a  nialhenmlieal  law,  and  diaviag 
in  its  consequenccfl  tho  organic  variations  observed. 

Now  the  flrat  of  these  L'X|ilanations  in  reality  means  the  arbitrary  and 
allengeablc  will  of  God,  who  calls  into  existence,  and  extinguishes 
rding  to  bis  sovereign  pleasure,  whatever  he  pleases;  the  orderly 
igrcssion  wo  notice  becoming  an  ctidencc  that  his  volitiona  arc  not 
erratic,  but  are  neeording  to  pure  reason.     The  second  implies  that  there 
been  imprawptl  upon  every  germ  a  law  of  continuoiut  organic  varia* 
■it  may  have  been  through  the  arbitrary  fiat  of  God.     The  third 
that  the  sticcessive  types  owe  their  appcsroRce  and  elimination 
&  physical  influence,  which  is  itself  varying  under  a  strict  mathemat- 
necessity;  for  the  law  of  cooling,  which  the  circum  stances  force  on 
attontioD,  is  such  a  strict  mathcmatJcnl  necendty. 
If  at  this  point  we  balance  tho  probabilities  of  these  three  cxplana* 
ons,  we  shall,  perhaps,  find  ourselves  biased  toward  the  last,  xht^r  r»uii*« 

physiologists  have  been,  because  of  its  rigorotis  scientific  p'"'»'*"»- 
spect,  and  sbonid  not  be  snrpriswl  to  find  it  supported  by  an  array  of 
lets  depending  on  the  principle  that  tho  appearance  of  new  forms  doaa 
it  observe  a  certain  inevitable  order,  or  stand  in  a  certain  relation  to 
From  individual  development  it  might  seem  as  if  the  advancing 


le. 


rooesHion  of  an  organism  is  such  tliat  specific  forms  ever  appear  in  a 

Hiain  order  one  after  another,  and  at  certain  intervals;  but  the  lallacy 

such  a  ooQclnsion  is  apparent  when  we  attend  to  the  orderly  prooe* 

UK  of  the  phvsical  conditions  to  which  the  developing  organism  is  ex* 

^^K.    The  passing  through  a  given  form  at  a  given  epoch  is  duo  1o  the 
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Pwttomuu  relation  being  to  space  and  its  conditions,  not  to  ttni&  And 
Mk  tiM  BO  ill  Lbc  life  of  tlio  earth,  if  development  were  ftocoidiag  to 
timu,  wo  should  have  an  orderly  socceasion  of  gradw  as  the  cMih  grm 
older,  and  iu  all  locAlitics,  nt  n  given  moment,  tiie  oontempoiaiy  oi^goa- 
ifuns  would  be  similar ;  but  if  ii  were  according  to  space,  that  ligomi 
procedure  would  not  occur ;  in  ils  stead  we  should  have  a  broken  serici^ 
ihe  af]^ation  buitig  dependent  on  the  secularly  ooutinuous  ranstioo  of 
the  physical  conditioQ. 

Kow  this  was  discovered  to  bo  tUo  case.  For  instance,  throogbool 
the  northern  hemisphere,  during  the  Tertiary  period,  an  extinct  placeoial 
Fauna  was  conUiinpomneous  with  an  extinct  marsupial  Fauna  ia  Alfr 
tralia.  If  the  development  was  proceeding  acconling  to  dme,  by  aa  it* 
Date  uisus,  and  not  according  to  uxtvruul  influences,  tho  types  fortfao 
same  epoch  in  tbo  two  hemispheres  should  be  the  some ;  if  andtt  tf- 
temal  influences,  irrespoctivo  of  time,  they  should  be,  as  they  vct«  fooud 
to  be,  diflcrent. 

If  true-going  clocks,  which  owe  their  motion  to  their  own  inlcvior 
mechanism,  wcru  started  in  all  countries  of  the  earth  at  the  same  io* 
stoat,  they  would  strike  thuir  successive  hours  simultaneously.  Bat 
Bun-diala,  which  owe  their  indications  to  au  exterior  cause,  would  ia  dif 
forent  longitudes  tell  dilTereut  times,  or,  when  the  needful  light  mwab- 
aeot,  their  sliadows  would  altogether  fall.  They  ouunl  do  houra  but 
those  that  are  serene. 

As  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  tbc  principles  that  hold  for  the  anbtal 
again  apply.  At  a  very  early  period,  even  before  the  deposit 
coal,  all  the  distinct  forms  of  vegetable  tissue  were  in 
nothing  to  prevent,  so  far  as  time  was  concerned,  tlieir  being  uni 
gethor  all  over  the  world  into  similar  slructoral  combinations.  And,  in 
truth,  as  the  botany  of  the  Cual  period  proves,  there  was  a  far  moR  ex* 
tensive  sameness  than  we  sue  at  present,  simply  because  the  distributiiNl 
of  heat  was  more  uniform  and  chmates  were  li^  marked.  But 
this  point  the  divcmty  of  form  in  cUmate  distribution  becomes 
and  more  conspicuotis,  though  wo  must  descend,  perhaps,  as  lato 
Wealdeii  before  we  discover  any  Oowering  plauls,  except  Gymn< 
as  Comfcrs  and  Cycads.  All  this  is  what  might  be  expected  on  the 
doctrine  of  external  inBuence,  but  not  on  the  doctrine  of  an  iomte  and 
interior  developmental  force. 

If,  at  this  stage,  attention  i»  once  again  turned  to  the  animal  king- 
dom, we  find  our  opinion  confirmed.  The  diminution  of  carbonic  add 
in  the  atraasphcrc,  the  deposit  of  coal  in  the  earth,  the  prccipilstion  of 
corhonatc  of  lime  in  the  eca,  tlie  disengagement  of  nn  increased  qnanti- 
ty  of  oxygen  in  the-air,  and  the  reductiou  of  atmospheric  pressure— dif- 
ferent oifootfi  oontcmponuieously  occurring— were  soon  followed  by  the 
oonsecjueace  which  they  made  possible — the  appe«rance  of  ho^bIood- 
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«d  mammals.  Perhaps  tboee  &nt  arising  might,  like  our  hi-  c«umim 
henuUea^  lead  a  sluggish  exintmce,  vitb  imperfect  refpiration ;  buu. 
hut,  as  the  media  improved  aud  the  temperature  declined,  more  vigor- 
oas  forms  of  life  emei^ed,  though  we  bare  probably  to  descend  to  the 
Teitiary  epoch  before  we  meet  with  birds,  which  of  all  animab  hare 
the  most  eacrgetio  respiration,  and  possess  the  highest  heat. 

Aa  with  the  atmospliere,  so  with  the  sea.  Variations  in  iLs  compotsi- 
tion  most  control  the  organismfl  it  contains.  With  its  aaline  -nw  mmumb 
ooQstitucnta  itA  life  most  change.  Before  the  sunlight  had  re*  *'*^**^ 
moved  from  the  atmosphere  so  much  of  ita  carbcmic  acid,  decomposing 
it  through  the  agency  of  plants,  the  weight  of  carbonate  of  lime  held  in 
odatioD  by  the  highly  carbonated  water  was  far  greater  than  was  sub- 
•Bqoently  possible,  and  the  occurrence  of  Hmestoae  became  a  necessary 
ereot.  With  such  a  disiurbauce  in  the  compoaitioQ  of  the  sea-water,  its 
iahabiling  organisms  were  necessarily  disturbed.  And  so  again,  sabse* 
qiMoUy,  when  the  solar  heat  bcgoa  to  preponderate  on  the  sur&cc  orer 
tbo  subsiding  interior  h^at,  tlio  constitution  of  the  sea-water,  as  rcspecta 
ilB  salinity,  was  altered  through  difierencc  of  CTaporation  io  diOerent 
latitudes,  an  cilecl  incviubly  making  a  profound  impressioD  on.  marine 

f^inml  life 

t Supported  by  llio  fiicts  that  have  bw;n  mentioned  respecting  the  later 
silfl  of  Australia  and  Brazil,  and  their  analogy  to  forms  Kuur«<.rfc*rat. 
wca 


)w  existing  in  those  countries,  much  stress  was  laid  on  the  *i^ 


hereditary  transmission  of  strueture,  and  hence  the  inference  was  drawn 
that  such  examples  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  depending  in  part  on  exter- 
nal agency,  in  juirt  on  an  inlcrior  dcvt-lopmental  force.  From  marsu* 
pud  animals,  mareupials  will  issue ;  from  placental  ones,  those  that  are 
placental  But  hero,  perhaps,  an  Ulastration  drawn  from  the  inorganic 
Idiigdom  may  nut  be  without  interest  and  use.  Two  pieces  of  carbon- 
ate of  Jtme  may  be  rolling  among  the  pebbles  at  the  bottom  of  a  brook, 
one  perpetually  splitting  into  rhomboids,  the  other  into  arragonitio 
prisma.  The  fragmciils  did^r  from  one  another  not  only  thug  in  their 
crystalline  form,  but  in  their  physical  qualitioe,  as  dcosity  and  hardnea^ 
-.And  in  their  optical  qualities  aldo.  We  might  say  that  the  calc-spor 
krystola  gave  birth  to  cnlc-spar  orystalu,  and  the  armgonitJo  to  arrago- 
ntte;  we  might  admit  thai  there  is  an  interior  propensity,  an  intrinsic 
pendency  to  produce  that  result,  just  as  we  say  that  there  is  a  tendency 
I  the  maraupial  to  engender  a  mamupiol ;  but  i^  in  our  illustratioa,  wo 
jk  for  the  caueoof  that  cause,  we  find  it  in  a  physical  impression  long 
Icutly  made,  that  the  carbonaio  of  lime,  or3recalIizJng  at 212°  Fahr., 
arragonito,  and,  at  a  lower  temperature,  cal&epor ;  and  that 
sical  imprenion  thoa  aocompli.shed,  though  it  may  have  been 
xiaanda  of  years  ago,  was  never  cast  ofl',  but  pcTpetuallr  manifested 
iloelf  in  all  the  future  hiatory  of  tbe  two  samples.    That  which  wa 
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sometimcfl  speak  of  as  bcreditaiy  tnins-miKiiion,  and  refer  to  an  laUrior 
property,  pcculiaritj,  or  force,  may  be  nothing  more  thao  ilio  Tnantfnfr 
tion  of  a  phytdcal  imprcasioa  loog  autecedeDtlj  mada. 

In  the  lost  place,  the  idea  of  an  intriDsiQ  foroe  of  development  uln 
ocmocction  with  time  and  a  progr»uuou,  aiid  only  comes  into  proiniQeM 
wlien  wc  examine  a  limited  [lortion  or  number  of  the  things  under  coa- 
sideration.  The  earth,  though  very  beavitifal,  is  very  (ar  from  beiog 
Ttebcukno.  perfect  Tbe  plants  and  animals  we  see  are  only  the  wiafa 
(ukotaii.  qC  ^  'broken  scries,  an  incomplete,  and,  therefore,  anwortiy 
testimonial  oftho  Almighty  power.  Wofehould  judgaveiyinadeqMJ* 
I7  of  some  groat  author  if  only  hero  and  there  a  Ingmentary  pan^nph 
of  his  work  remained :  and  80,  in  the  book  of  oi^anization,  we  mat 
combine  what  in  left  with  what  wc  can  recover  from  past  ages  and  bm* 
iod  strata  bcfure  we  con  nso  to  a  coiiiprebcnsioa  of  the  grand  aq^aineat, 
and  intelligibly  grasp  the  whole  work. 

Of  that  book  it  \b  immateria.!  to  wliat  pngo  we  turn.  It  tella  mcttS- 
EMrmoai  fcct£  of  such  magnitude  as  imply  prodigiously  long  poriock  of 
»mk.  time  for  their  accomplifihmcnL  Its  momenta  look  to  na  aft  if 
they  were  otemiiics.  "What  sluiU  wo  wiy  when  wo  rend  in  it  that  then 
are  fosaillferous  rocks  which  have  been  slowly  rai^-d  ten  tbonsandbel 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  so  lately  as  since  the  commencement  oftho 
Tertiary  limes;  tliai  the  Purbeek  beds  of  the  upper  oolite  are  in  ihem- 
■eIve-1  the  memorials  of  an  enormous  lapse  of  time;  that,  sinco  a  foiwt 
in  a  thousand  years  can  scarce  produce  more  tlian  two  or  three  &et  of 
vegetable  soil,  oach  dirt-befl  is  the  work  of  hundreds  of  eentarics.  Whit 
ahedl  wc  say  when  it  tells  us  that  tbe  delta  of  the  MtasiaBippi  could  only 
be  formed  in  many  tens  of  thoaeands  of  years,  aud  yet  that  is  only  v 
yesterday  when  eompared  with  the  date  of  tbe  inland  terraces;  that  dw 
receasion  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara  from  Queensiown  to  the  present  sil« 
OODSiimcd  thirty  thousand  years;  ttiat  if  tbe  depression  of  the  cnrbonit 
eroua  strata  of  Nova  ScotJa  took  place  at  the  rate  of  four  feet  in  a  can* 
ttiry,  there  were  demanded  876,000  jcnra  for  itA  completion — Baefa  i 
movement  in  the  upward  directi(»i  would  have  raised  Mont  BlaiMjikHH 
it  would  take  as  great  a  river  as  the  Mississippi  cwo  iniUions  of  yM^IH 
convey  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  much  sediment  as  is  found  in  tboM 
stratA.  Such  etatomenta  may  appear  to  us,  who  with  diffiouby  shake 
off  the  absurdities  of  the  pattiatic  chronology,  wild  aud  impaesifale  to  be 
maintained,  and  yet  they  are  the  conclnsions  that  the  most  IcAmcd  and 
profound  geolopsts  draw  from  thdr  reading  of  the  book  of  Nature, 

Thus,  BB  respects  the  age  of  the  earth  and  her  nJationa  in  time,  we 
^mmmrf*  aporooch  the  doctrine  of  the  Orientals,  who  lone  aoo  aseeitda* 
>afUiBii«  ed  that  the  scales  of  tune  and  of  space  conespond  to  eadk 
other.    Mora  forla'  «e,  they  have  had  but  one  point  of  rensfr 

Attce  to  eO'  ftonco  they  met  with  diaoimulation,  and 
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an  optn  way.  Tbej  attempted  to  conceal  the  tendcccj  of  tbcir 
by  allying  or  affiliating  it  with  detected  errors.  According 
tlieir  national  superstition,  tho  eortH  is  supported  on  tbe  bock  of 
dephant,  and  tbU  on  a  succession  of  animals,  tlie  last  of  u-bicb  is  a 
It  is  not  to  he  supposed  ihai  tbc  lir&binans,  who  wrote  com- 
ou  the  Surya  Siddhauta,  should  for  a  moment  have  accepted 
preposterous  delusions — that  was  impossible  for  such  ^cat  gcom- 
;  yet  led,  perhaps,  by  a  wish  to  do  nothing  that  might  disturb  pub- 
lic ffeliiig,  they  engaged  iu  tha  hopeless  task  of  showing  that  their  pro- 
found philosophical  discoTcrics  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  nocient 
traditions ;  that  a  globular  and  revolving  earth  might  be  sustained  on  a 
descending  succcs^on  of  supporting  bcaats.  But  tbey  had  the  ^gnal 
advantage  over  us  that  those  popular  traditions  conceded  to  them  that 
limiilecs  time  for  which  we  have  had  to  draggle. 

Tlie  progression  of  life  on  the  surihce  of  our  planet  is  under  tho  guid- 
of  preordained  and  resistless  luw — It  is  affiliated  with  Thiiuaofu* 
Brial  and  correspondingly  chau^ng  conditions.    It  sug-  '"^•"» 

that  the  fluccession  of  organic  forms  which,  in  a  due  scries,  tbe 

I'fl  surface  iu  the  long  lupKO  of  lime  has  presented,  is  the  couuler- 

of  a  like  progress  which  other  planets  iu  tbe  solar  system  exhibit 

;  aojriada  of  years,  and  leads  us  to  tbe  conception  of  the  rise,  develop- 

A,  and  extiuclion  of  a  multiplicity  of  Bucb  living  fonna  in  other  sys- 

IS — a  march  of  life  through  the  universe,  and  its  paesing  away. 

Uagoitudes  and  times,  therefore,  go  parallel  with  one  another.    With 

abandonment  of  tho  geocentric  theory,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  the 

destiny  of  the  universe,  have  vanished  the  unworthy  hyjiotfaetiefl 

'  tlie  recent  date  of  creation  and  tho  approaching  end  of  all  things. 

.  their  stead  arc  substituted  more  uoblo  ideas.     The  multi-  unuipiiaiir  ar 

BJ^  of  worlds  in  infinite  spaoo  leads  to  the  conception  of  S2S*S  «f" 

Bucocssion  of  worlds  in  infinite  time.    This  existing  uni-  "^^ 

DISC,  with  all  its  KjiUndora,  had  a  beginning,  and  will  have  an  end;  it 

i  its  predecessors,  and  will  have  its  successors ;  but  its  march  through 

11  its  tnuisformations  is  under  tho  control  of  laws  as  unchangeable  as 

iny.    As  a  cloud,  which  is  composed  of  myriads  of  separate  and  iso 

\i8pheriilea  of  water,  so  minute  as  to  be  individually  invisible,  on  a 

ner's  aflenioon  changes  its  aspect  and  form,  disappearing  from  tho 

cy,  and  being  rcplacetl  in  succeeding  hours  by  other  clouds  of  a  diifer- 

It  aspect  and  .shap?^  so  the  univeiae,  which  is  a  doud  of  suns  and. 

rld^changcs  in  the  immensity  of  time  its  form  and  fashion,  and  that 

rhich  is  contc-mpomry  with  us  is  only  an  oxamplo  of  counties  combi- 

lions  of  a  like  kind,  which  in  ancient  times  have  one  after  another 

led  away.    In  periods  yet  to  come  tho  endless  Buocesgion  of  met- 

pfaoses  will  still  go  on,  a.  series  of  uuiverses  to  which  there  is  do 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  £UROrCAN  AGE  OP  REAaOS— (CllUflMO. 

rm:  sAnntR  akd  KBunon  or  luii. 

/WtfMI  ofifan  Mxor^ng  ta  the  IJtSomitric  and  Otmxntrie  Tieoriet, 

Of  Aximal  I^rie. — The  tnauUnrj  A'aMfc  ef  £riiig  FormM.-^BtladamM  ^  PlaatM  nd  Alt 

Utah. — AfniHii'  or*  AygrtgaUm  of  Mitttrr  rxpauliny  t'om  criyitulfy  drriml/nm  HkS». 
Till  Oboahic  Sbkie*.— JI/tMt  •  MfAtr  «/  ii.^HU  /•mOm  JtUnMiutJ  iy  .iMtMuWa^ 

Pifmaliigiaii  f»ift*tiffatlon  ^  U*  AVtom  .?j^1(m. — /it  tn>fc  fvrM :  A^lttmlie,  hilkitil, 

hlUbrtmit. 
Tie  HIM  (•ro^xKttt  Orv*bipmml  ii  *tt%  a  iadMil»ol  Jim,  te  fA(  t*Hrt  mmml  StHit,mkh 

tkt  Uf*  o/tit  Ohl^t.—Thqi  an  all  tatjet  tin  CtefiW  d/a  cTom/,  twtnvM^  imiUU 

7A«  >lii>i  ofSaturt  u  lalttlectaat  i)rTetiipmenl,  tntthmnan  hittftliimi  Krinf  ronlWw  l&mto 
fivmnuiry  «/"  lA«  /npariVwfloa  <>rii«  Wwi/io*  of  Mtm.  —  fttt.tttio^  of  Imirijamc  awd  tjrfmit 

tir»i  otlii  .VuK.— n«  .ii<>al— 71k  IFof/i. 

When  tlic  ancient  doctrine  of  the  plurality  of  worlds  vas  nctond 
•naarpuMi  po.  by  Bruno,  Galileo,  and  other  raodcm  natrooomcre,  the  re- 
nS^iFitowiISto"  sistanoe  it  encounterod  was  maiiilj  owing  to  ila  aiiticipsMii 
*''"^-  bearing  on  tlie  nature  and  rclaiiona  of  man.     It  was  Biid, 

if  round  our  sun,  as  a  centro,  lliem  revolve  so  many  planetary  bodies, 
experiencing  the  cbanges  of  summer  and  winter,  day  and  night — bodies 
illuminated  by  satellites,  and  perhaps  enjoying  twilight  and  other  hcnc- 
fits  «tich  «s  have  been  conferred  on  tho  cartli — shall  we  not  consider 
tijen[i  thcaboflcs  of  accountable,  pcrhapsof  sinful,  beinf^  likcoitrsclws? 
Nay,  more;  if  each  of  the  innumerable  fixed  stars  iB,tioar  sun,  o  oeo- 
Iral  focuH  of  liglit,  attended  by  dark  and  revolving  globes,  is  it  not  nfc- 
CBsary  to  admit  that  they  also  have  thfir  inhabitanto?  But  nmong  « 
many  families  of  intelligent  beings,  how  is  it  that  wc,  Iho  denizena  of 
an  insignificant  speck,  have  alone  been  foond  worthy  of  God's  regard? 

Ft  wai  this  reasoning  that  sustained  tho  gpooontrio  theory,  nnd  made 
the  earth  the  arntrc  of  the  universe,  iho  most  noble  of  treated  thii^; 
the  Bun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  being  only  ministers  for  the  service  of  iram. 

Bat,  like  many  other  objections  urged  in  thnt  memomble  oonniet,lhia 
Tto  WtaJT  ""*  founded  on  a  misconception,  or,  rather,  on  imperfect  knowl- 
iat£i*ti»  f^-  There  may  be  an  infinity  of  worids  placed  u^dcr  tho 
'*''■  mechanical  relations  all  nded  to,  but  there  may  not  be  one  among 

them  that  can  be  the  abode  of  life.  The  physical  condltionB  under 
which  organization  is  possible  are  to  numeroos  and  so  Birictly  limited 
that  tho  chances  are  'o  one  against  their  conjoined  occurrenoa 

Iq  a  Tcli' '  ve  aro  greatly  indobt«d  to  Geology  fix 


ihe  liglit  it  has  cast  on  this  objection.  It  lias  taught  ns  that  KTKiinn  tnr. 
during  inconceivable  lapses  of  time  out  earth  itself  contained  oiorr-  ^ 
no  living  thing.  These  were  those  preoi:ganic  agua  lo  which  reference 
was  modi:  io  the  lost  chapter.  Then,  by  slow  degrees,  as  a  posaibUity 
for  existence  occurred,  there  gradually  emerged  one  type  nftcr  another. 
Ii  i&  but  as  yesterday  that  the  life  of  man  could  be  maintained. 

Only  in  the  presence  of  special  physical  conditions  can  an  animal  ex- 

_ -tat.     Even  then  it  is  cpsentiaily  ephemeral.     The  life  of  it,  as  Thn  tni>riiw; 

Hia  whole,  depends  on  the  death  of  its  integrant  porU.    In  a  ^"(Wim. 

fc^atcrfall,  which  maintaina  its  place  and  appearance  tinchanRed  for  many 

"-years,  the  winsiituent  portions  that  have  buoa  precipitated  headlong 

glide  finally  and  forever  away.     For  tlio  transitory  matter  to  exhibit  n 

permanent  form,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  perpetual  supply 

"     and  also  a  perpetual  removal.    So  long  as  the  jutting  ledge  over  which 

V.the  watcra  rush,  and  the  broken  gulf  below  that  receives  them,  remain 

unchanged,  the  cataract  presents  the  same  appearance.    But  variations 

in  them  mould  it  into  a  new  shape ;  its  color  changes  with  n  clear  or  a 

cloudy  sky  ;  the  rainbow  seen  in  its  spray  disappean  when  the  beams 

of  the  aun  arc  withdrawn. 

So  in  that  collection  of  subatance  wliicli  constitutes  an  animal;  what- 
«Ter  raay  be  its  position,  high  or  low,  in  the  realm  of  life,  there  is  a  per- 
peittal  introduction  of  now  material  and  a  perpetual  departure  of  the  old. 
it  is  a  form,  rather  than  an  individual,  that  wo  see.  Ita  pomianenec  al- 
together depends  on  the  permanence  of  the  external  conditions.  Klhey 
•  chaoge  it  also  changes,  and  a  new  form  is  the  result. 
•  An  animal  is  therefore  a  form  throagh  which  material  substance  is 
visibly  passing,  and  suffering  transmutation  into  new  prod-  c-hnnFunidra 
ticta.    Inthat  act  of  tranamutfttion  force  is  disengaged.    That  ""MUa-iuftL 

t  which  wc  call  ita  life  is  the  display  of  the  manner  in  which  the  force 
ihas  disengaged  is  expended. 
A  scientiGc  examination  of  animal  life  mast  include  two  primary 
fids.  It  must  coriKidcr  whence  and  in  what  manner  tho  stream  jutturud 
of  material  substanco  has  been  derived,  in  what  manner  and  **** 
whither  it  passes  away.  And,  since  force  can  not  be  created  from  noth- 
ing, and  is  in  its  very  nature  indestructible,  it  must  determine  freni  what 
•ource  that  which  is  displayed  by  animals  has  been  obtained,  in  what 

J  manner  it  i«  employed,  and  what  disposal  is  made  of  it  eventually. 
The  force  thus  expended  ia  originally  derived  from  the  sun.    Planta 
are  the  intermedium  for  it«  conveyance.    The  inorganic  mate-  roiMija*^ 
I      nal  of  a  saline  nature  entering  mto  their  constitution  w  obtmnpil  «»  ma. 
-from  the  eoil  in  which  they  grow,  as  is  aliw,  for  the  most  part,  the  w»* 
tpr  they  require;  but  their  organic  sabertancc  i«  derived  from  tho  sur* 
TOUTiding  atmo9|.ibere,  and  hcnco  it  is  Bbric4ly  Lruo  that  they  are  oondeo- 
sations  from  the  air. 
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Theae  ilskcaenbB  may  bo  Btdfixacntly  iUustnted,  tad  Uio  rdatioa  i^ 
tweett  plutt  and  itnimai*  shown,  by  tniciD£  the  course  of  aajr  oh  of 
ifcbto-«M  (^  iogiediento  entering  into  the  vegetable  oompoiatipiitiod 
H*^^'!*^  derived,  m  hm  beea  said,  from  the  air.  For  tluK  porpoa^if 
^■^  ire  sislecl  tbetr  chief  solid  element,  carboo,  tbo  retnuiia  t^ 

|iGiaible  to  ibe  oooiae  it  fidlows  nill  hold  good  for  oUier  acoomptaTiag 
JiiiiMiln  It  isacwodly  neeeasujto  cmbairaee  the  brief  expoatioiicf 
nftolable  life  nov  to  bo  gircn  bj  anj  historical  details,  since  these  viS 
cotae  with  more  pnpoieqrsobseqtMiitiy.  It  is  sofficieDt  to  meotioBihii 
the  Aaucal  expbiatHas  of  vegetable  pbysiologjr  rest  esaentialljr  «t 
tbs  diaooTeiy  of  oxjrgen  gas  by  Priestley,  of  the  oonatitution  of  car 
booo  add  by  laroteicr,  aod  of  water  by  GaTeodish  and  Watt. 

Wbiia  the  sun  is  diining^  tbe  gieea  parti  of  pUnts,  especially  tiie 
JMk**r*  l«aT«S|deoorapo8e  oarbobie  acid,  ooe  of  the  ingredienta  of  ihi 
•iL  '*  atmas{itMirio  air.  This  safaatanee  is  oomposed  of  two  ekiaenii; 
eatboa  and  oxygen ;  the  fcimer  is  appropriated  by  the  ]ilant,  andmiis 
into  tlie  compogitkin  of  elabotated  or  descending  sap,  firom  which  kiiitr 
vtllii  oii^&b  pcodwtah  tmsk  m  starch,  sugar,  wood-fibn^  acida,  and  bsM 
treasade.  The  ollker  demeot,  tbe  o^^gen,  is  £ot  the  uoetputieAiBeJ 
^  ibe  pbBl,  and  retona  lo  tibe  air.  As  tbe  pracen  of  deoompoeitiai 
goesoii,aeir  portaoaa  of  eatboBia  add  are  presented  throtigh  medua- 
ioal  iiiiiniwinln.  iha  tn^jfiag  of  ifae  kal^  bceeaes,  and  cnrrcnts  ririui 
horn  iha  fcBsge  warned  by  the  aolar  beaiBB  giTing  place  to  other  «oal 
onroBts  thai  art  in  bebv. 

Tbt  aoiHa  of  a  plant  i^OD  tbs  ttir  ii  tkoc&n  the  MpantiaD  of  ooa- 
^iMlAb  im''*r***  fiooL  that  ^"«>^^""»  Cuboo  is  thus  obtained  iron  es^ 
bouo  aetd;  Aon  water,  bydrogOL  Plant  life  is  dmnieallr  an  open* 
tk«  cf  redmtion,  lor  in  like  manner  ammonia,  is  deoompoBed  ioto  in 
iwinii tannin,  whir h  are  nitrogen  and  hydrogen;  aDdsDlphoric  andpboi- 
pborio  acids,  which,  like  amtoonia,  may  bare  been  bnaght  into  iJie  plNtt 
ibtvugb  iu  roots  in  tbe  form  of  salt  bodies,  are  made  to  yield  op  Uw 
«0qrgBo  with  which  they  had  been  combiaed,  and  ibeir  solphor  and 
ptMepbora^  eombostiUe  dements,  are  appropriated. 

Eveiy  plant,  from  the  humblest  moa  to  the  oak  of  a  tbonsand  y«a^ 
o^,^^  is  thus  fimnedbytfaeAm  ofmaterialobtaiDodfnnn  the  air— 
SmSUmi  cotubostible  material  ooee  united  with  oxygen,  bat  now  iq>- 
*■<*■  arated  from  that  body.    It  is  of  especial  importaiwe  lo  ro- 

mailc  thift  in  ttua  act  of  deoomposition,  fiHVe,  onder  the  firm  of  1^^ 
hsB  diaap[nu>ed,  and  become  inoorponied  with  the  oombostiUe,  tbe  «• 
gaoiziiig  material  Thia' force  is  sanendered  agun,  ta  nmp^tma  wbea- 
ever  tbe  cooTene  oponrtioii,  ootnbinatioo  witb  oi^gen,  oocma. 

T«|[etabt*  prodnots  thus  coBstitate  a  B^anne  in  wUeb  foroe  is  sloftd 
ap  and  prescnrcd  for  any  ?  '  ■  time.    Hence  ibcy  are  adapted  for 

animal  food  and  (  vannik    Tb«  bat  erolred  in  tW 
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oooibuation  of  coal  in  domestic  economy  was  origtuolly  ligtit  from  tbc 
ran  appropriated  by  pltuit^  lu  ibc  .Sucuiidaiy  geological  time»,  &nd  lock- 
ed up  for  untold  ages.  The  sua  is  also  the  source  IWm  wliicli  wan  de- 
rived  tbe  ligbt  oblaiocd  in  all  our  artificial  opcradous  of  burning  gas, 
tit],  fat,  wax,  for  tliu  purposuH  of  illuuiisutiun. 

Hy  owD  cxporimcDts  bavo  proved  (Physiology,  p,  461)  that  tb  is  the 
light  of  the  sun,  in  cootradtstinction  to  the  heat,  which  occa-  c>n«iMiMtf 
aiotis  the  deoompositiou  of  curbutiio  acid,  furtiiahiug  carbon  ''■H*^*''** 
to  plants  and  oxygen  to  tlie  aluospherc.  But  such  ia  the  relalton  of 
tbe  so-ooUed  impoudeniblc  priuciples  of  cbeiniatry  to  coch  uihirr,  and 
their  mutual  oonvertibUiiy,  that  that  which  has  disappeared  in  jK-rfunn- 
itig  its  fuuctioQ.  as  light  E»ay  reappear  as  heat  or  electricity,  or  in  tbe 
production  of  some  tnccbauical  cflect. 

Food  is  uaod  by  all  animals  for  tbe  sake  of  the  ft>rce  it  thua  contwiB, 
iho  remark  applying  to  tlic  eamivora  as  well  as  the  hcrbiv-  TWauaN 
on.  In  both  oases  tbc  sourco  of  supply  is  the  vegetable  king-  ""**'■ 
dom,  indirectly  or  directly.  Tbe  pUnt  is  thus  indispensablo  to  the  ani- 
mal. It  is  the  coUeclor  and  prwwrvur  of  that  force  the  expenditure  of 
which  constitutes  the  special  display  of  auioiol  life. 

From  this  point  of  view,  aDimnla  must  therefore  be  conaidercd  as  ma* 
cbiiies,  in  which  force,  obtained  ns  has  been  described,  is  utilized.  Tbe 
food  they  take,  or  tlie  useue  that  bus  been  formed  from  it,  is  acted  upon 
by  the  air  they  breathe,  and  undergoes  partial  or  total  oxydutioc,  and 
now  emerges  again,  in  part  as  lieat,  in  part  as  norve-forco,  in  some  few 
instances  in  part  as  bght  or  electricity,  tlio  force  that  originally  came 
IJom  the  sun. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  cycle  or  revolution  through  which  material  par- 
lielci*  Buitable  for  orcftnizalicn  inoetwanily  nm.  At  one  mo-  irwi"»ii»n«h 
neni  tfaey  exist  as  inorgaDiu  combinations  lu  the  air  or  tba  M«hn>iM. 
soil,  thcu  asportions  of  plants,  then  aapurtious  of  animals,  then  they  re- 
turn tQ  tbc  air  or  soil  again  to  renew  tbcir  cycle  of  movement.  The 
metamorphoses  feigned  by  the  poets  of  antiquity  have  hence  a  founda- 
tion in  fact,  and  the  veget«blo  and  animal,  tbe  orgoniu  and  inorganic 
worlds  arc  indissolubly  bound  together.  Plants  are  reducing,  animals 
oxydizing,  mni:bincs.     Plants  fonn,  animals  destroy. 

Thus,  by  the  light  of  the  sua,  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  is 
decomposed — its  oxygen  is  set  free,  its  carbon  furnished  to  plants.  The 
products  obtained  starve  for  tbe  food  of  animals,  and  in  their  systems 
ibo  carbon  is  reoxydiKcd  by  the  air  they  respire,  and,  resuming  the  con- 
dition of  carbonic  acid,  is  thrown  bock  into  the  atmosphere  in  the  breath, 
ready  to  be  decomponed  by  tbe  sunlight  once  more,  and  run  through  the 
same  cycle  of  changes  again.  The  growth  of  a  pbint  and  the  rcspint- 
tion  of  an  animal  arc  dependent  on  each  other. 

lloterial  particles  arc  thus  the  vehicles  of  Ibroe.    They  undergo  do 

Oo 
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The  dontion  of  ^estructioD.  Chemically  speaking,  they  are  eternal.  Aod 
^rilS.wmr'rf'  80,  likewise,  force  never  deteriorajes  or  becomes  lessened.  It 
^"'^  may  assume  new  phases,  but  it  is  always  intripsicaUy  nnim- 

paired.  The  only  changes  it  can  exhibit  are  those  of  aspect  and  of  dis- 
tribution ;  of  aspect,  as  electricity,  affinity,  light,  heat ;  of  distribu^n, 
as  when  the  diffused  aggregate  of  many  sunbeams  is  concentrated  in 
one  animal  form. 

It  is  but  little  that  we  know  respecting  the  mutations  and  distriba- 
tion  of  force  in  the  universe.  We  can  not  tell  what  becomes  of  that 
which  has  characterized  animal  life,  though  of  its  perpetuity  we  may  be 
assured.  It  has  no  more  been  destroyed  than  the  material  particles  of 
which  such  animals  consist.  They  have  been  transmuted  into  new 
forma — it  has  taken  on  a  new  aspect.  The  sum  total  of  matter  in  the 
world  is  invariable  f  so,  likewise,  is  the  sum  total  of  force. 

These  conclusions  resemble  in  many  respects  those  of  the  philosophy 
ThaoTT  or  of  Averrhoes,  but  they  are  free  from  the  heresy  which  led  the 
ATcnbo^  Lateran  Council,  under  Leo  X.,  to  condemn  the  doctrines  of  the 
great  Spanish  Mohammedan.  The  error  of  Averrhoes  consisted  in  thi^ 
that  ho  confounded  what  is  here  spoken  of  under  the  designation  of 
ibrce  with  the  psychical  principle,  and  falsely  applied  that  which  is  true 
for  animals  to  the  case  of  man,  who  is  to  be  considered  as  consisting  of 
three  essentially  distinct  parts — a  material  body,  upon  which  operate 
various  physical  forces,  guided  and  controlled  by  an  intelligent  souL 

In  the  following  paragraphs  the  distinction  here  made  is  brought  into 
more  striking  relief. 

The  station  of  any  animal  in  the  organic  series  may  be  determined 
AiiMoiiifoi  mode  ^o™  '^0  Condition  of  its  nervous  system.  To  this  obew^ 
riuSTta^'iSdl  vation  man  himself  is  not  an  exception.  Indeed,  j  ust  views 
uud  MriM.  .  q£  jjjg  pogition  in  the  world,  of  the  nature  of  his  intellect 
and  mental  operations,  can  not  be  obtained  except  from  the  solid  sap- 
port  afforded  by  Anatomy.  The  reader  has  doubticss  remarked  that, 
in  the  historical  sketch  of  the  later  progress  of  Europe  given  in  this 
The  DMinMnna  book,  I  have  not  referred  to  metaphysics,  or  psychology,  or 
ini  «!itiie<».  mental  philosophy.  Cultivated  as  they  have  been,  it  was 
not  possible  for  them  to  yield  any  other  result  than  they  did  among 
the  Greeks.  A  lever  is  no  mechanical  power  unless  it  has  a  materi:J 
point  of  support.  It  is  only  through  the  physical  that  the  metaphysical 
can  be  discovered. 

An  exposition  of  the  structure,  the  physical  forces,  and  the  intellec- 
NKBuiiyofre-  tu^l  Operations  of  man  must  be  founded  on  anatomy.  We 
SS^Md'^i  can  only  determine  the  methods  of  action  fh>m  the  study  of 
'^°"-  the  mechanism,  and  the  right  interpretation  of  that  meehMfr' 

ism  can  only  be  ascertained  from  the  construction  of  its  parts,  from  a^ 
servations  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  developed,  ftom 
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witb  similar  structures  in  other  animals,  not  n-Jccting  even  the 
>weat,  aud  from  an  iiiT^^tigation  of  their  habita  and  peculiiuitics.  Be- 
3vmg  that^  in  the  present  state  of  science,  doctnnea  in  psychology,  nn- 
they  are  sustained  by  evidence  derived  from  anatomy  and  physi- 
Jgy,  are  not  to  be  relied  on,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  devote 
rach  space  to  their  introduction.  They  have  not  taken  a  part  in  the 
ent  advances  of  humanity.  They  hclong-to  an  earlier  social  period, 
id  arc  an  anachronism  in  ours.  I  have  referred  to  these  points  here- 
jfore  in  my  work  on  Physiology,  and  perhaps  shall  be  excused  the 
allowing  extract  (p.  2Gft) : 

"The  study  of  this  portion  ofthe  meclianism  of  man  brings  ns  there- 

>re  in  contact  with  metaphyaical  science,  and  some  of  its  fundamental 

agmas  we  have  to  consider.    Nearly  all  philosophers  who  have  cul- 

iratcd  in  recent  times  that  branch  of  knowledge,  have  viewed  with  np- 

chcusion  the  rapid  advances  of  physiology,  foreseeing  that  it  would 

ittempt  the  final  solution  of  problems  which  have  exercised  the  ^atkaa 

igcnuity  of  the  last  twenty  centuries.     In  this  they  are  not  g^^^y 

Btakcn.     Certainly  it  is  desirable  that  some  new  method  "''°*- 

lould  bo  tntroduocd,  which  may  give  {mint  and  precision  to  whatever 

Btaphysical  truths  exist,  and  enable  us  to  distinguish,  separate,  and  dJB- 

itss  what  are  only  vain  and  empty  spefiulations. 

"So  far  from  philosophy  being  a  forbidden  domain  to  the  pbydolo* 

,  it  may  he  asserted  that  the  time  has  now  come  when  no  one  is  eo* 

itled  to  express  an  opinion  in  philosophy  except  be  has  first  rD<.«..iin7  «* 

idiod  physiology.    It  has  hitherto  been  to  tho  detriment  '°"»p''>''"~- 

'truth  that  these  proeeescs  of  positive  investigation  have  been  rcpudi- 

If  from  the  eocstruelion  of  the  human  brain  wc  may  demonstrate 

existence  of  a  soul,  is  not  that  a  gain?  for  there  are  many  who  are 

to  arguments  of  this  class  on  whom  speculative  reasoning  or  a 

dictum  fall  without  any  weight.    Why  should  we  cast  aside  tho 

)lid  IheiA  prcsen  ted  to  us  by  material  objects  ?    Id  his  communicationa 

aghoot  the  universa  with  us,  God  ever  materializes.    He  eqrudly 

ftbs  to  us  thnmgh  the  thousand  graceful  organic  forms  scattered  in 

jfusionover  the  surface  ofthe  earth,  and  through  the  motions  audap- 

races  presented  by  the  celestial  orbs.    Our  noblest  and  deafest  con* 

Dlions  of  his  attributes  have  been  obtained  from  these  material  thinga 

[ftm  persuaded  that  the  only  possible  rouw  to  truth  in  mental  philo6»- 

biy  is  through  a  study  of  tho  nervous  mffcImnLim.     The  experience  of 

years,  and  tbo  writings  of  the  greiit  metaphysieal  intellects  attest, 

nth  a  melancholy  emphasis,  tlie  vanity  of  all  other  means. 

"  ^Vhatever  may  bo  said  by  speculative  philosophers  to  the  contrary, 

IB  advancement  of  ractaphvacs  is  through  the  study  of  physiology, 

That  sort  of  a  science  would  optics  have  been  among  mon  who  bad 

sly  put  out  their  own  eyes  ?    TiVTuii  would  have  been  tbo  piog- 


oourosmoN  of  tos  n'£btoi 

rcaB  of  utrouomy  among  those  who  diaduced  to  look  at  the  hcATeoa 
Yel  auch  ia  the  preposleroos  ooui-se  followed  by  tLu  so-called  phili 
phora.     Tbey  bave  given  lut  iniposlug  doctmiiss  of  tUc  nature  aod  ai 
tribatoi  of  tbc  mind  in  aljsolute  ignorance  of  its  iiiaicrial  eubslnUi 
Of  tbo  great  authors  nbo  baro  thus  succeeded  one  another  ia  cph 
ornl  cclubrily,  hovr  many  made  themselves  acqiuuiit«d  with  the  stni< 
KAMihj  ot  iba  ture  of  tbo  human  braiu  ?    Duubtltss  eomo  had  been  so 
#i«I(iu*l[     '   fortunato  as  uevct  to  soo  onel    Yet  that  woadeiful  o 
vas  the  basis  of  all  their  speculationa,    In  voluntarily  isolating  the 
sotres  from  every  solid  fact  wbich  might  servo  to  be  a  laiiiimark 
.  them,  tliey  may  bo  truly  said  to  have  soiled  ujion  a  shortlcGS  sea  frac^ 
which  the  fog  never  lifts.    The  only  fiict  tbcy  teach  us  with  ccrtaintr  is 
that  they  know  nothing  witii  certainty.     It  is  the  inherent  dilTicnUy  o 
their  method  that  it  niuKt  lead  to  unsiibstanti:il  resultH.     What  t& 
ibunded  on  a  material  substratum  hi  neoessarily  a  ca:illo  In  the  air/' 

GoofiidortDg  thus  that  sdcutifk:  views  uf  the  nature  of  man  cao  onl, 
i.wUkiwi  n-  ho  obtained  from  on  examination  of  bis  nervous  system,  an^^ 
4.PMU  «  M>  th&t  the  richt  iutorprotatjon  of  the  manner  of  action  of  thk^ 
Ml  system  depends  on  the  guiding  light  of  cotni>araUve  ana^ 

a^  and  physiology,  I  shall,  in  the  following  expositioD,  pKseiU 
projgron  of  discovery  on  those  principles. 

I     la  tboao  low  tribes  of  life  which  show  the  first  indications  of  a  nerv' 
TTnriiiMiii  o*iA  System,  its  operation  is  purely  mochanicol.    An  extern. 
^[i^h'^Sr   impression,  as  a  touch,  made  upon  animals  <^  that  kind,  is  in — 
^"'^  Btautly  answered  to  by  a  motion  which  they  cxecate,  and  tbi^- 

vitbout  any  manifestation  of  will  or  oonsciousoees.  The  pheoomeoon^ 
b  cxawUj  of  the  same  kind  as  in  a  machine,  of  which,  if  a  given  levcf 
is  toMhed,  a  motion  is  instantly  produced. 

In  any  nenroiu  i^atem  there  are  two  portions  anatomically 
g^oyM^  They  aw,  Ist,  the  fibrous;  2d,  the  vesicular.    It  may  bo 
MUMr.  sirablc  to  describe  briefly  the  construction  and  functions  of 

ooeh  of  these  portions.    Their  conjoint  action  will  then  be  mtclUgiblc. 

IsL  A  nvrro  Gbro  ooasists  essentially  of  a  delicate  thread — the  axb 
MMMun  •(•  filaoicat,  as  it  is  calltfil — enveloped  in  an  oil-like  subataooe^ 
""^  '^'^  which  coagulates  or  oongcals  after  death.  This,  in  its  torn,  is 
ioelowd  in  a  thin  investing  sheath  or  membranous  tube.  Man/  saeh 
GhrtA  bound  together  constitute  a  nerv& 

The  {hnction  of  such  a  nerve  fibrs  is  ind!-- 
vwacttMirf*  physiool  kind,  being  the  oonvi^Mb 
•^Mtb^    to  part    The 
lalion  occurs,  the  invf 
or  insulating  it,  80  as  to 
tua  is  the  exact 


_i. . ...  .t 


a  iBiMaltto  viru 


id  with 
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Blk,  Uio  corrent  being  thus  compelled  to  move  in  the  wire  without  any 
lateral  escape.  Of  sucli  fibrcM,  Kome  convey  their  influences  to  tlie  inte- 
rior, and  bcncc  arc  called  c(;nlripi;tal ;  some  convey  tlicni  to  the  exterior, 
■  Had  hcncu  am  called  ocDthfugaJ.  No  ODutomical  diiTereuco  in  the  struo- 
lore  of  ibe  iwo  has,  however,  thus  far  been  diacovered.  As  in  a  conduct- 
iDg  wire  the  electrical  current  movoii  in  aprogresMve  mftoiicr  with  a  def- 
inite velocity,  so  in  a  tiervo  filauieul  the  iuflucnee  advance!*  progressivo* 
ly  at  a  rate  said  to  be  dependcDt  on  the  tcmpenLture  of  the  animnl  ex- 
amined. It  Bocma  in  Ihe  cold-blooded  to  be  much  slower  than  in  the 
hot.    It  has  been  estimated  in  the  frog  at  eighly-Uve  feet  in  a  second; 

tin  man  at  two  hundred  feet — an  estimate  probably  too  low. 
The  fibres  thus  described  are  of  the  kind  designated  by  physiologista 
H  the  oerebro-splnal;  there  are  others,  posntig  under  the  name  of  tha 
Bjmpathetic,  characterized  hy  not  po.<wcssing  the  investing  mednllaiy 
Rubelaiice.  In  color  they  arc  yellowish-gniy ;  hut  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  consider  thetn  further. 

2d.  The  other  portion  of  the  nervotis  structure  is  the  vcBColar.  As 
its  name  imports,  it  consists  of  vesicles  CUnd  with  a  gray  gran-  s»n«iu™rf» 
ular  material.  Each  vesicle  has  a  thickened  spot  or  imcIeuK  """  "^^*- 
upon  it,  and  appears  to  be  connected  with  one  or  more  fibres.  If  the 
connection  is  only  with  one,  the  Tcaiclc  is  called  unipolar ;  if  with  two, 
bipolar;  if  with  many,  multipolar  or  stellate.    Every  vesicle  is  abun- 

»dantly  supplied  with.bIoo<.K 
As  might  be  inferred  Ixom  its  structure,  the  vesicle  differs  nltogethcr 
from  the  fibre  in  function.  I  may  refljr  to  page  268  of  my  runrtiwrf* 
Physiology  for  the  r<.-asons  which  have  led  lo  the  inference  '"'™™''"* 
that  tfacso  arc  contrivances  for  the  purposes  of  permitting  influences 
UiAt  have  been  translated  along  or  confined  within  the  fibre  to  escape 
and  diffuse  themselves  in  the  gray  granular  malorial.  They  al&o  per- 
mit influences  that  are  coming  through  many  different  channels  into  a 
multipohir  vesicle  to  communicate  or  mix  with  one  another,  and  com- 
bine to  produce  new  results.  Moreover,  in  them  influenoes  may. be  long 
preserved,  and  thus  tlicy  become  magazines  of  force.  Combined  to- 
gether, they  constitute  ganglia  or  nerve  centres,  on  which,  if  impressions 
b?  made,  they  do  not  neoeesarily  forthwith  die  out,  hut  may  n^main 
gradually  declining  awny  for  a  long  time.  Thu«  is  introduced  into  the 
nervous  mechanism  the  clement  of  time,  and  this  important  function  of 
the  nerve  vesicle  lies  at  the  basis  of  memory. 

»It  has  been  said  that  the  veeicnlar  portion  of  the  ncn-c  mechanism  ia 
copiously  Eupplicd  with  blood.  Indeed,  Uio  condition  indis]jensahly  nec- 
CBBary  for  its  functional  activity  is  waste  by  oxydation.  Arterial  vessels 
are  abundantly  furnished  to  insure  the  necessary  supply  rhy^autai  no- 
of  aerated  blood,  and  veins  to  carry  away  the  wasted  prod-  uobn«rT»>iMt 
iKts  of  deea}-.    Also,  through  the  former,  the  uecessaiy  materials  for  re- 
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pair  and  renovation  arc  brougtit.  There  is  a  (leiinite  wsito  of  ncrvcia 
substanoo  iu  (liu  prodactiou  of  a  dcfiniie  mccliaiiJcal  or  intellL'Clual  le- 
suil — a  materia.!  oounection  and  coaditioa  tliat  iqdsl  never  b«  overJuoiii 
ed.  Hence  ii  is  plain  that  unlcas  Uie  rc])ALr  und  the  yiraaut  am  ajruchio- 
noualy  equal  to  ouo  auothur,  pcrio<iiciUcs  in  Uio  ucttun  of  tbo  uorvov 
system  will  arise,  tliU  bctog  Uic  fundomontal  ocmditioD  coonecled  wid) 
the  phjrncai  tbeoric-s  uf  sleep  ar.d  fatigue. 

Tbo  etalcmcnia  burc  made  rest  upoa  two  distinct  fonna  of  cvMir..']-. 
Id  port  tbej  arc  derived  from  an  iniorprotalioa  of  anatomical  eii 
and  in  part  from  direct  oxperimcnt,  cliiefly  bj  the  aid  of  fe. '' 
al  curruut.'i.     The  n-gistcriiig  or  preserving  nclion  displnyi-i 
glion  may  be  conaidered  as  an  effect,  reaembUng  that  of  the  constzofr 
Uoa  known  aa  Ritter'a  secondary  piles. 

It  will  not  suit  my  purposo  to  offbr  more  than  the  stmplofit  DluMti- 
tioa  of  tbo  appli<auoD  of  tbo  foregoing  facta.  When  an  imprcaaoo, 
eitberby  presiiire  or  in  any  other  way,  is  made  on  lh<3  exterior  lenu* 
nation  of  a  centripetal  fibre,  tlio  influence  is  conveyed  with  a  vclodtr 
such  as  has  been  mentioned  into  tbc  vcdicle  to  which  tliut  fibre  t»  auaoli- 
M>.Hi«  od,  and  ihcncc,  going  forlli  along  tbo  centrifugal  fibre,  mirjr 
Mwiytiim.*  gire  rise  to  motion  througii  contraction  of  the  muscle  to  whwb 
that  fibre  is  distributed.  An  imprussian  has  tbus  produced  a  moduc, 
and  tt>  the  operation,  the  designation  of  reflection  is  commonly  gina. 
This  reflection  takes  plaoo  without  oonsciouaneas.  ^le  three  partv-tbe 
oontripetal  fibre,  tlio  vtsiclc,  and  the  ooattifugal  fibre — conjointly  cood^ 
tute  a  simplo  nervous  arc.  ' 

A  repetition  of  th«6o  arcs,  each  precisely  like  all  the  otlierai,  oonatinttia 
Ondau  na-  ^^^  ^"*''  "^T  t*!*"^  ^  complex  ncrvoit*  8y.*ilcjn.  Their  nttft> 
I^^,*^  Dcr  of  arrangement  ia  ueccssorily  aubonlinatut  to  tba  guuai) 
'^  pkn  of  ooDStruction  of  the  animals  in  wbich  ihcy  Okxsiz. 

Thus,  in  the  Radiates  it  is  circular;  intho  jVrt;  u-^r.or  i; 

axis.    But,as  the  conditions  of  life  roquiro  .:  : ^i.^mum^sH  ^ 

laon  in  the  diderent  parts,  these  nen'e  arcs  are  not  left  isolatod  or  with* 
out  connection  with  each  otbci:.    As  it  is  an&tomi<^  "  '  1 1,  \hty  tn 

wmmissurcd,  nerve  Bbrea  passing  from  each  (o  iu^  --.^---  .li,  and  eat^ 
is  thus  brought  into  sympathy  with  all  the  otnoi&. 

The  next  advnnco  i.s  n  very  important  " 
plan  on  which  the  nervous  system  is  to  1  < 
nntamw-  tjou  of  special  nerve  arcs  for  special  dntica. 
mtftj^  et  vliculatca  and  moUasks,  there  ore  such 
preely  for  tbo  parposa  of  reapiia^on  and  dvglutitiou. 
iiltogetber  of  the  redox  kind ;   it  takn  plooo  witbonl  ooi  a. 

Theao  ganglia  are  oommtasunid  for  the  sake  "^"yTVprthmipjnu-n.  tiir-l 
frequently  several  of  tbem  are  ooolesced  for  tlio  aaloB  i)())Mt^^ 

This  principle  of  dedicatjou  tu  tipcoial  usee  is  conJed  out  iu  Uie  bOK^ 


Jedica- 
Tliuj),  in  the  hi^' 


dactloa  Cff  gaiigUa  intended  to  be  affected  by  light,  or  soanda,  or  odors. 
Tbo  iiupressioDS  of  those  ngeacies  are  vanied  to  the  ganglioa  by  its  cen- 
tripetal iibrea.  Such  ganglui  of  tipccial  action  arc  most  commonly  coa- 
lesced together,  forming  acrv'oua  mafisea  of  ctjnspicuous  size ;  they  are 
alirajs  commissurcd  with  those  for  ordinary  motioas,  tbo  action  being 
reflox,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  though  of  a  higher  order,  since  it  is  atr 
tended  with  ooiuicioujiness. 

Such  being  the  elementary  couatnictioa  of  &  nerrouH  Ry.stem,  it  is 
plain  that  anbnal  tribes  in  which  it  exists  in  no  higher  de-  tii.^  .« »..t<.. 
gree  of  complexity  must  bo  merely  automala.  lu  this  re-  uuh. 
mark  insects  must  be  included,  for  the  instinct  they  display  is  altogeth- 
er of  a  mcchanicfJ  kind,  and,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  without  de- 
sigD.  Their  actions  are  uniformly  alike;  what  one  does  under  given 
circamstances,  nnder  the  same  circumstances  another  will  certainly  do. 
Tbcy  ore  incapoblc  of  education,  Uicy  learn  nothing  by  experience,  and 
tbe  acts  they  are  engaged  in  they  nceoinplish  us  wcU  at  the  first  trial  as 
ever  aAer. 

Of  parts  like  those  thus  described,  and  of  others  of  a  higher  order,  as 
will  he  prosenlly  seen,  is  the  most  complex  nervous  system,  even  that 
of  man,  composed.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  expected  that  for  r.ni,ae»u,\m 
tbe  determination  of  the  duty  of  each  part  of  such  complex  inmUcMiMi. 
Bjstcms  the  physiologist  must  necessarily  resort  to  cJtpcrimenl,  obaerv- 
iog  what  functions  have  been  injured  or  destroyed  wh^  given  portions 
have  been  removed  by  his  knife.  At  the  best,  however,  evidence  of 
tliat  kind  must  he.  very  unsatisfactory^ on  account  of  the  shock  the  en- 
tire system  receives  in  vivisections,  and,  accordingly,  artificial  evidence 
eon,  for  the  most  pail,  be  used  only  in  a  coiroborativc  way.  But,  as 
Cavier  observed,  the  hand  of  Nature  Las  prepared  for  us  these  very  ex' 
periments  without  that  drawback.  The  animal  scries,  as  wo  advance 
upward  fh>m  its  lowest  member,  proves  to  us  what  is  the  effect  of  the 
addition  ofncw  parts  in  succession  to  a  nervous  system,  as  also  does  any 
iodividual  thereof  in  its  successive  periods  of  development.  It  is  one 
tif  the  most  important  discoveries  of  modern  physiology  that,  as  respects 
their  nervous  system,  we  con  safely  transfer  our  reasonings  and'conda- 
eioDS  from  the  case  of  the  lowest  to  that  of  the  highest  animal  tribes. 

The  articnlflta  present  stmctorea  and  a  mode  of  action  illu-stratiTig  in 
a  striking  manner  the  ncn'ous  system  of  man.  Lengthwise  upon  their 
vcntriil  rtgion  is  laid  a  double  cord,  with  ganglia,  like  a  string  of  beoda; 
aometimes  thu  cords  are  a  little  distance  apart,  but  more  generally  thej 
are  coalesced,  each  pair  of  ganglia  being  fused  into  one.  For  fi««iiwMS«»- 
every  so^'nicut  of  the  body  a  pair  is  supplied,  each  pair  con-  inn  fugu^ 
trolling  its  own  segment,  and  acting  toward  it  automatically,  each  also 
acting  like  any  of  the  others.  But  in  the  region  of  the  head  thero  is  a 
special  pair,  the  ocpholio  ganglia,  receiving  Hbrcs  from  the  eyes  and  othor 
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organs  of  sense.  From  them  proceed  filamenta  to  the  rcntral  coid,» 
tabliahiDg  commanicationa  with  ereiy  segment  So  every  port  hu 
tiro  OQUQCCtions,  one  wiUi  ita  own  ventral  gan^ia,  and  one  with  ibe 
cephalic. 

It  is  not  difTicuIt  to  determine  experimentally  tlie  functions  of  ilie 
ventral  gaiig!ia  and  thoSQ  of  the  cephalic.  If  a  centipede  be  dccapittta^ 
ita  body  is  stUI  capable  of  moving,  the  mouon  being  evidently  of  a  re- 
Bex  kind,  originating  in  the  pressure  of  the  le^  agninst  the  saiftee « 
(iMthaii  Aipuv  u-lii(--1i  they  rest  The  ventral  cord,  with  itsgongliajiskean 
•ttwu^  '  '  purely  an  automatic  mechanism.  But  if,  in  making  thed^ 
capitation,  we  leave  a  portion  of  tho  body  in  connection  with  the  bea^ 
we  iccogniiM!  very  plainly  that  the  cephalic  ganglia  are  exercisiog  I 
governing  power.  In  the  part  from  which  they  have  been  out  off  Ae 
movement  is  forward,  regardless  of  any  obstacle;  in  that  to  wbicli  iliey 
arc  attached  there  are  modiiications  in  the  motions,  depending  od  aglil 
or  other  special  senses;  obstacles  are  avoided,  and  a  variety  of  dini> 
tiona  pursued.  Yet  still  the  actions  are  not  intelligent,  only  iostiKfr 
tvo.  The  general  conclnsion  therefore  is,  that  the  cephalic  ganglia  art 
of  A  higher  order  than  the  ventral,  the  latter  being  simply  mechanieil, 
the  former  instinctive;  bat  thus  far  there  is  no  traco  of  intelligence. 

In  man  these  typical  part.s  are  all  prvsent,  and  discharge  the  functions 
K«r™«»not.  apecified.    His  si>i[ja1  cord  answers  to  the  ventral  cord  of  tho 

nfsj"  of  »ort»-      *.,  Ti-i  I  ■-  -I 

luMMHUAd.  aruculatciL  it  Ims  its  lateral  communicatiODS  m  the  MunB 
way,  and  each  segmental  portion  presents  the  same  rcflcjc  action.  To- 
ward it^  upper  part  it  dilates  to  form  the  medulla  oblongata,  sending 
forth  nerv'os  fiir  respiration  and  deylulilion.  Of  these  the  action  18  still 
reflex,  as  is  proved  by  the  involuntary  movements  of  wspinition  and 
ThtiTMio.  deglutition.  A  portion  of  food  being  placed  in  the  pharynx, 
tMu  contraction  instantly  oocum,  the  will  having  no  kind  of  control 
over  the  lut  of  swallowing.  Above  or  in  front  of  this  enlargemeut  is 
A  series  of  ganglia,  to  which  converge  tho  nerves  of  special  sense — of 
Tkrtr  imtuict.  hearing,  sight,  smell ;  these  ore,  then^fnre,  the  equivalents  of 
t**«nuMiu.  ^]jg  (^ijjjic  ganglia  of  insects,  their  function  being  also  ih^ 
same.  Tn  the  lowest  vertebrates,  as  in  the  ainphioxus,  the  nervous  sys- 
tem consists  of  nothing  more.  It  may  therefore  be  said  to  havo  only 
two  parts — the  oord  and  tho  sensory  ganglia,  and  to  have  two  functions 
— ^the  automatic,  attributable  to  the  former,  and  the  instinctive,  Utrib' 
utahle  to  the  Utter. 

But  as  we  advance  from  tho  low  vertebrates  npward  in  the  animal 
scale,  we  begin  to  detect  .new  organs;  on  the  medulla  oblongata  Bcero- 
TWrtMrikrt.  bcllnm,  and  on  the  sensory  ganglia  a  cerebnim.  From  this 
ni>i.p«Miw.  moment  the  animal  displays  reasoning  powers,  its  int^-IH- 
gence  b«ooming  moro  •*  '' '  ic;ly  inarkod  as  the  development  of  the  now 
organs  is  greater. 


~   It  Tpmains  to  determiue  with  exactneSB  the  function  of  one  of  these 
anowimrtt,  the  cerebrum;  the  other  portion,  the  cerebellum, be-  rmBOeBMiir 

of  minor  interest,  and  connected,  probably,  with  the  loco-  »•"'"»»"■ 
nolive  apparatus.  ¥qt  the  same  reason  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of 
the  sjmpaLheliu  nerve,  since  it  belongs  to  the  apparatus  of  organic  life. 
Confining  our  attention,  therefore,  to  the  true  brain,  or  cerebrum,  we 
aooQ  recognize  that  the  intelligence  of  an  nninial  is,  in  a  general  man- 
ner, proportional  to  the  relative  size  of  this  organ  as  compared  with  the 
■eosory  ganglia.  We"  ore  also  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  cerebrum 
does  not  send  forth  to  other  portions  any  independent  fibres  of  its  own, 
nor  does  it  receive  any  from  ihem,  its  only  means  of  communication  be- 
ing through  the  parU  that  have  beeu  described — tliat  is  to  say,  through 
the  iensory  and  automatic  apparatus.  The  cerebrum  is  there-  n,  ^.ii.„.  ,o 
fbrc  a  mechanism  of  a  higher  order,  and  ita  relationship  with  US'^VCJuS 
the  thalami  optici  and  corpora  striata  indicate  the  conditions  p^-**- 
of  its  functions.  It  can  only  receive  impressions  which  have  come 
through  ihcni,  and  only  act  npon  the  body  through  their  intermedium. 
BHoreover,  «a  wc  ascend  the  animal  Fcale,  wc  find  that  these  cerebral 
<  ports  not  only  increaitc  in  size,  but  likewise,  in  their  turn,  give  rise  lo 
o&boots;  secondary  lobes  emerging  posteriorly  on  the  pri-  n»««*iMT 
maty  oaesi,  and,  in  due  season,  tertiary  lobes  posteriorly  on  the  k>bt>. 
secondary.  To  liiese,  in  human  anatomy,  the  designations  of  anterior, 
middle,  and  posterior  lobes  have  been  respectively  given.     In  propor* 

I  lion  as  this  development  has  proceeded,  tho  intellectual  qualities  have 
become  more  varied  and  more  profound. 
The  relation  of  the  cerebrum  to  the  cranio-ppinal  azis  is  manifested 
by  the  circumstanee  that  the  latter  can  act  without  the  for-  Ani«>ofii» 
iner.  In  sloep  the  cercbnim  is,  as  it  were,  torpid,  but  rcKpira-  ^SJ^ 
tioD,  deglutition,  and  other  reflex  actions  go  on.  If  we  touch  the  palm 
of  a  sleeping  infant  our  finger  is  instantjy  grafijieJ.  But,  though  the 
axis  can  work  wifoout  the  cexebram,  tbe  cerebrum  can  not  f-nMi-* ««»- 
work  without  the  axiii.    Illustrations  of  Ibenc  truths  may  be  «*riL 

»  experimentally  obtained.  An  animal  from  which  tbe  cerebrum  hiw 
been  purposely  removed  may  be  observed  to  perform  actions  automatic 
and  instinctive,  but  never  intelligent;  and  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  animals  mid  man  in  this  respect  is  diimnnstrated  by  Uio  na- 
mepoas  instances  recorded  in  the  works  of  medicine  and  fturgeiy  of  in- 
juries by  accident  or  disease  lo  the  human  nervous  system,  the  cffccta 
corresponding  to  tho^  anificinlly  producicd  in  experiments  on  animals. 
This  important  observation,  moreover,  ahowa  that  wc  may  with  correct- 
Qso  the  observations  made  on  animals  in  our  invesUgatioos  of  the 
baman  system. 

Thuf»,  th'Mi,  the  matter  stands.    In  tbe  nervous  pystem  of  man  our  at- 
Uon  is  especially  demanded  by  three  esscnually  distinct  parts — the 
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nw  tkmm  qii&il  oord,  the  sensoij  guglit,  and  the  oerdiRim.  (X  lU 
VlTimmtfrn  fli8t>tfae spinal ooid, the actioaiaRatomauc;  briuoidman 
•/ma.  walk,  vitboQt  bectown^  a  tboogbt  oa  oar  monmeDU,  bm 

place  to  place ;  bjr  it  wq  swallow  inToluntaiilj ;  bj  it  we  Rspbe  mt- 
TWrM**k.H.  caaaaoadj.    The  eeoood  portion,  the  aensorf  ganglia,  i^s 
JS^*^!^  we  Have  seen,  tbe  connterpaxt  of  the  oepfaalio  gan^  of  ia> 
*■"'"*'         Teitebraics ;  it  is  the  plm  of  reception  of  flenewMB  'mt 
pKsrions  and  tfao  seat  of  oansdoaatesa.    To  these  gDngUaiosttBCtiito 
be  reilerred.    Their  fuoaton  is  not  at  all  impaired  b;  tbe  oeocfanmifr 
perposed  upon  tkem.    The  third  pordoD,  the  oerebnun,  is  aDatooneiljr 
diatinct    It  ia  the  seat  of  ideas.    It  does  not  directly  give  riae  to  no- 
tions, being  obliged  to  employ  for  that  porpoae  its  intennediate  aiw 
roattc  asBocialed  apparatoa.    In  this  realm  of  idcag  thoogbts  spring  fintii 
aagg^tiTely  from  one  another  in  a  perpetoal  train  or  flax,  and  yet  ilic 
dmImUw  ton-  Highest  branch  of  the  nenroos  mechanism  still  ratains  tnuM 
M<tf(fa>i»«w.  oftlmmcxloiof  operation  of  tbe  parts  from  which  it  wasdt" 
Yeloped.    Its  action  ia  still  ollvn  rcQcjc.    Kcason  is  not  always  able  10 
oootrol  our  emoUoos,  as  when  ve  laagh  or  weep  in  spite  of  ooncjra^ 
uu Jtir  the  impreesion  of  some  external  incddcnL     Nay,  more ;  the  in- 
citing  cause  may  be,  as  we  very  well  know,  nothing  mai^al — noUiii| 
but  a  recoUeciioD,  an  idea — and  yet  it  is  enough.    But  these  pfaenonv 
cna  are  perhaps  restricted  to  the  first  or  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  and, 
accordingly,  we  jemaik  them  most  difitinctlj  in  children  and  in  onimala 
Ab  the  second  and  third  lobes  begin  to  exercise  their  power,  euck  ef- 
fects nre  brought  under  control 

There  is,  iherefttre,  a  regular  progression,  a  definite  improvement  ia 
Trmtmittamr'  t^<2  uCTvous  syiitem  of  the  animal  series,  tbc  plan  never  va* 
■TibT^Sini.  lying'  ^^^  being  petaiatenlly  carried  out^  and  thus  olTcrii^ 
"**-  a  poweHuL  aif;ument  for  rdatiousbip  among  all  those  siu> 

oeaeirely  improving  forms,  an  observation  which  beoomos  of  the  utmost 
interest  to  us  iu  iu  application  to  the  vertebrates.  In  the  amphioxos; 
M  has  been  said,  the  cnmio^pinal  axis  alone  exists;  tbo  Cyclostonw 
flshes  arc  but  a  sLcp  higher.  In  Qshes  the  true  cerebrum  appears  at  flnt 
in  an  ibsiguifieant  manner,  a  condition  repeated  in  the  early  embiyonic 
state  both  of  birds  and  mammals.  An  improvement  is  mode  in  rcptilsa^ 
whose  asrubral  hemispheres  arc  larger  than  their  optic  lobca  As  we 
advance  to  birdii,  a  farther  increase  occors ;  the  hemiqihieieB  are  now  of 
nearly  mUBcient  dimensions  to  cover  over  those  ganglia.  In  the  lower 
mammals  there  is  another  step,  yet  not  a  very  great  one.  Bui  from  tbo 
anterior  lobes,  which  thus  fur  have  constituted  the  entire  brain,  there 
are  next  to  be  developed  the  middle  lobes.  In  tlio  Ilodonts  the  pn^roaa 
is  siill  continued,  and  in  tho  Rumiimnt-i  and  Pnchydcrms  the  convoln- 
^jjujjtj*  w  tions  b  q  well  marked.    In  tho  higher  camivom  and 

■■•»  alcrior  or  tertiary  lobee  appear.    Tho  pM- 
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from  tbc  ontliropoid  apes  to  mim  briags  us  to  the  utmost  devel- 
ni  ilius  fiir  attained  by  tlie  nervous  system.  The  ccrcbrnm  has 
KAched  its  maximum  oig&aizatioii  bj  a  ooutinued  and  uubrokcu  pro- 
cess of  developmcnL 

This  orderly  development  of  the  nervous  system  ia  the  animnl  series 
ia  Tttopgmzed  again  in  the  gradual  development  of  the  iiidi-  nu'  wm*  pm. 
Tidaal  man.  Tbc  primitivo  trace,  as  it  laintlj  appears  in  the  opnumoocon' 
germinal  membrane,  marks  out  the  p!aeo  presently  to  be  oo-  TMnUm.*  ' 
«upted  by  tho  cranio-spinaL  axif,  and,  that  point  of  development  gained, 
maa  rtnswcrs  to  the  nmphioxus.  Is^'ot  until  the  tyvclfth  week  of  em- 
biyonjc  life  does  he  reach  tbc  state  permanently  presented  by  birds ;  at 
this  time  the  anterior  lobes  are  only  perc«ptiblc.  In  four  or  six  weeks 
more  Uic  middle  loboB  arc  evolved  post^Tiorly  on  the  anterior,  and, 
ftnally,  in  a  similar  momier,  the  tertiary'  or  posterior  onvfl  arc  foimcd. 
And  thus  it  appears  that,  compared  with  the  nervous  system  of  otlier 
■aimals,  that  of  m.in  prncccds  through  the  same  predetermined  eocces' 
sion  of  forms.  Thi^ir^  KtilVers  an  urrost,  in  som^e  insianceB  a.t  a  lower,  in 
some  at  a  higher  point,  hat  his  passes  onward  to  compleLioD. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  biography  of  the  earth,  the  life  of  the  entire 
elobo,  oorreepomls  to  this  progress  of  the  individual,  to  this  iiM<anHBUDin 
orderly  relation  ut  the  animal  senea.  Commcncmg  with  ih*giou. 
the  oldest  rocks  that  furnish  animal  remains,  and  advancing  to  the  mon 
lecent)  we  recognize  a  continual  improvement  in  constniction,  indicated 
by  the  degree  of  advancement  of  the  nervous  system.  The  eaiiieet 
fishes  did  not  proceed  beyond  tliat  condition  of  the  flpinol  column  which 
is  to  be  considered  as  embryonic.  The  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks  do 
not  present  it  in  an  ossified  state.  The  fishes,  up  to  the  Carboniferous 
epoch,  had  a  hetoroeercul  tail,  juBt  as  the  embryos  of  osseous  fishea  of 
the  present  time  have  up  to  a  certain  period  of  their  life.  There  was, 
therefore,  an  arrest  in  the  old  extinct  forms,  and  an  advance  to  a  higher 
point  in  the  more  modem.  The  hucklor-hcadcd  fishes  of  the  Devonian 
rocks  had  their  respiratory  organs  nod  much  of  their  digcfitive  app«- 
ratns  in  the  head,  and  showed  an  approximaticm  to  Uae  tiidpoles  or  cm- 
biyoa  of  the  frog.  The  crocodilea  of  the  oolite  had  biconcave  verte- 
brc,  like  the  embryon  of  the  recent  ones  which  have  gained  the  caja- 
bility  of  making  an  advance  to  a  higher  point  In  tbc  geological  order, 
leptties  moke  their  appearance  next  ai\er  fishes,  and  this  w  what  ve 
■bonld  expect  on  the  principle  of  an  ascending  nervous  development. 
Not  imtJ]  lon^'  after  come  birds,  later  in  date  and  higher  in  nervous  ad« 
vancement,  capable  not  only  of  iaBtinct,  but  also  of  intelligence.  Of 
ltdanniala,  the  first  that  appear  are  what  we  should  liavc  expected — the 
marsupialB;  but,  among  the  tertiary  rooks,  vcrj-  many  other  forma  are 
prcaentcd,  tho  earlier  ottM,  whether  herbivorous  or  carnivorous,  having 
a  cloacr  correspondence  to  the  ftrchctype  than  the  existing  ones,  save 
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ID  their  erabrjonic  etatoi,  the  anslogics  occurring  in  (tnch  minor  detdl^M 
u  the  poBsassioD  of  forty-four  teeth.    Tbc  biogrnpby  of  the  earth  U  thus 
AiMiaic  Mw-iiT  on  the  grcfit  Bcalc,  tTpicoJ  of  individual  lifr,  vv«r  that 
mt^»<3 itnn.  ta^a,  and  the  succession  of  species  in  Ihe  progress  of  nc 
1»r)ees  ages  is  the  countcTp&rt  of  tho  transmutation  of  an  isdivid 
from  form  to  form.    As  in  a  dissolving  view,  new  objects  emerge  ftoi 
old  ones,  and  new  forms  spont&ncously  appear  without  the  exordso 
any  periodical  creative  acL 

For  eome  days  aflcr  birth  the  actions  of  tbc  human  being  are  merel 
Mfcaf— nfti  reflex.  Its  cranio-spinal  axis  alone  ia  in  operation, and  tha 
<mrbfe-»4-  far  it  in  only  an  automaton.  But  noon  the  impressions  o 
Mnr.  extt^nial  objects  begin  to  be  registered  or  preserved  in 

aensory  ganglia,  and  the  evidences  of  memory  appear.    The  ftrei  tot 
of  this  is  perhaps  the  display  of  an  attachment  to  persons,  not  ibrongb^:^ 

any  intelligent  recognition  of  relationship,  but  merely  because  of  famil    

iarity.    This  is  followed  by  the  manifestation  of  a  liking  to  accastome<K^ 
places  and  a  dread  of  strange  onea.    At  this  stage  tbo  infant  is  lead- 
ing an  instinctive  life,  and  has  made  no  greater  advance  than  many  qC 
the  lower  niammsils;  but  tbcy  linger  here,  while  he  proceeds  onward_ 
He  Boon  shows  high  powers  of  memory,  the  exercise  of  reason  in  the  de- 
tennlnations  of  judgment,  and  in  the  adsptation  of  varied  means  to  va- 
ried ends. 

Such  is  therefore  the  process  of  development  of  the  nervous 
of  man ;  such  are  the  powers  which  cousequently  he  snccesmvely  dJB^ 
plays.  FTis  reason  at  last  is  paramount.  "So  longer  arc  his  actions  ex* 
Cluaively  prompted  by  sensations;  they  are  determined  much  more  by 
ideas  that  have  resulted  from  his  former  experiences.  'While  animak 
which  approach  him  most  closely  in  construction  require  an  exterul 
stimulus  to  commence  n  tr.-un  of  thought^  he  con  direct  his  mental  oper 
atioiiK,  and  in  this  respect  is  parted  from  them  by  a  vast  inten'aL  Tha 
statL-s  tliroiigh  which  he  has  passed  aro  the  automatic,  tbc  inBiiiictive^ 
tbc  intellectual ;  each  boa  its  own  apparatus,  and  oil  at  last  work  har- 
moniously together. 

But  besides  this  superposition  of  an  inatinctive  appamtus  qpon  &a 
Ertrr  pww"   fmatic  one,  and  an  inielleotaal  upon  an  instinctive,  the  nerv- 
ous system  consists  of  two  equal  and  symmetrical  lateral  por- 
tion8,a  righthalfand  a  led.     Each  person  maybe  considered 
as  consisting  in  rcaUtj  of  two  individuals.    The  right  half  may  b«  strict- 
en  with  palsy,  tlio  left  be  unimpaired;  one  may  lose  its  sight  or  hear 
ing,  the  other  may  rctaiu  them.    These  lateral  halves  lend  independeal 
lives.     Yet,  though  independent  in  this  sense,  they  are  closely  conoi 
in  another.     Tho  brain  of  the  right  side  rules  over  the  left  half  of 
body,  that  of  tho  left  aide  rules  over  the  right  of  the  body.    On  the  re- 
Jationsliips  and  antsgcmisms  of  the  two  halves  of  the  cerebrospinal  sy» 
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most  bo  foimdcd  our  Qxplannttons  of  the  otlicrwtse  mja-  ^^^^''^S^'St 
borious  pUeuomcna  of  double  and  nltemale  life;  of  the  sea-  rf»»tu«w«SS^ 
bimeDt  of  pre-exlstcnce  ;  of  trains  of  tliouglit,  often  doable,  but  never 
fcrtplc }  of  lUc  willful  liulu&ioiis  of  caHtlu-buildiug,  in  whicb  one  hcim- 
siiUcrooftlicbrainliiitciiato  tbe  romance  auggcstioiia  of  iLc  other, though' 
both  well  know  limt  the  subject  they  are  entertaining  themselves  with 
IS  a,  mero  Action.     The  atreugth  and  jirecision  of  inenta]  operations  de- 
pend as  much  upon  the  euinplctu  cquJratcucy  of  tho  two  lateral  halves 
u]Mn  their  absolute  developrneiit.     It  is  scarcely  to  be  cxpectc-d  thatj 
i  iutelleclual  indications  will  be  givcu  by  him,  oue  of  whose  cere-j 
hemispherca  ia  uoequal  to  the  other.    But  for  the  detailed  consid-. 
a  of  tbeso  topics  I  may  refer  the  reader  to  my  work  on  Physiol- 
lie  will  there  find  the  esplanatioa  of  the  nature  of  registering 
the  pbj-sical  theory  of  memory ;  the  causes  of  our  variabl 
ieal  powcns  at  different  times;  the  description  of  the  car  as  the  or- 
,n  of  time;  thu  cyu  as  the  organ  ofttpoee;  tbu  touch  as  that  of  prcas- 
orca  and  temperatures;  the  smell  and  tasto  as  those  for  the  chemical 
etenniQation  of  ^asea  auU  liquida. 

Prom  a  cousideratiou  of  the  construction,  development,  and  action  of 
be  Dervous  Byslem  of  man,  wc  may  gain  correct  views  of  ctmgnikMjtij 
lia  relations  to  other  organic  beings,  and  obtain  true  pay-  ^umS^m.  * 
iiical  and  metapby^-ical  theories.    Then  is  not  that  homogeueoufiiif 
D  bia  intellcctuat  strueturo  which  writers  oa  those  topics  so  long  sup- 
need.     It  iti  a  triple  mechanism.     A  gentle,  n  gradual,  a  defluito  devel- 
ipment  reaches  its  maximum  in  him  without  a  breach  of  coadnuity. 
'arts  which,  because  of  their  completion,  are  capable  of  yielding  iu  bim 
luch  splendid  rcHults,  arc  Keen  in  a  rudimentary  and  uscJese  uuammMr 
toodition  in  organisms  very  far  down  below.    Od  the  clear  tt\m. 
leDOgnition  of  this  rudimentary,  this  useless  state,  very  much  depends. 
(t  indicates  the  master-fact  of  psychology  —  the  fact  that  Avorrhooa 
werlookcd — that,  while  man  agrees  with  inferior  beings  in  the  type 
his  construction,  and  posacs  in  his  development  through  trausfonna- 
auologouH  to  theirs,  he  difleni  from  them  all  in  this,  that  ho  alone 
au  accountable,  an  immortal  soul.    It  is  true  that  there  are 
which  closely  approach  him  in  structure,  but  the  existence  of  j 
by  DO  means  implies  the  exercise  of  functions.    In  the  stUI- 
!aatf  the  mechanism  fur  respiratiou,  the  longs,  is  completed ;  but 
may  never  enter,  and  the  intention  for  which  they  wero  formed, 
be  carried  out. 
UoreovcT,  it  appears  that  the  order  of  development  in  the  Ufe  of  in- 
Svidual  man  and  the  order  of  development  in  the  life  of  the  gj^jy*  ■■ 
are  the  same,  their  common  features  indicating  a  cum-  v>ukii  •aiH.'l 
m  phm.    The  one  is  the  movement  of  a  fcw  hours,  the  other  of  myr 
is  of  ages.    This  aamenfiBa  of  manner  in  tlieir  progrcsaioQ  points  out 
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tb«ir  depaadeneB  on  a  law  inMnnoibk  tod  aniTawL    The 


apfieannee 


of  tbe  aoinwl 


ia  tbe  endlov  eoaree  of  time  h» 


ibwafiiff^  bean  aeeidwial,  bot »  pfgfetenntaed  and  M  oeriain  —  Um 
ocMVs  IbniM  of  the  ladividiul.    Is  tbe  latter  we  do  not  find  mnj 
of  ■■rpnK  io  tbo  aaaimpKioa  of  states  ctct  tncrcanog  in  \m\ 
vnr  riang  faigber  and  bi^icr  toward  tba  perfoslion  deBtined  to  be : 


tained.    Wc  kx^  opon  it  a*  the  oouae  of  natoic    Why,  then; 
wa  eonmler  the  extJnctiom  and  ereationa  of  the  former  aa  oflfering 
UoDg  tnuemimiable,  aa  eonneeted  with  a  sudden  craatire  flat  or 
an  arbitrary  seatenoe  of  desmction? 

Inthbbook  I  haA  endcaTored  to  ipTeetigaie  the  progreas  of  bamaxr:! 
i>«.wfk»  ity,  and  found  that  it  shows  aU  the  phases  {tfindindaaLmoT^e 
SSt^  M  to>.  meat,  the  eridence  employed  being  historical,  and,  thercfoE*^ 
of  a  natore  altogether  different  from  that  on  which  oar  conclosianji  k  a 
the  collatartl  inatanoes  rest  It  may  serve  to  asinre  us  that  tbe  id 
here  presented  are  tmewhen  woeDcoenteT,  atthcckeeof  our  iuvcatij 
tion,  this  harmony  between  the  life  of  the  individua],  the  life  of  society, 
and  the  life  of  tlic  earth. 

1»  it  probable  that  the  individual  proceeds  in  hia  movement  of  derel- 
oprncnt  ondor  law,  that  the  planet  also  proceeds  in  ila  movement  nnder 
law,  but  that  society  does  nut  proceed  under  law  ? 

Man,  tliua,  is  the  loat  term  of  an  innumerable  series  of  organism!^ 
eMraar  >*«  which,  under  tbo  dominatioo  of  Uw,  has,  in  the  lapse  of  time, 
^°tkltta«?  been  evolving.  Law  has  controlled  the  inorganic  work),  and 
cauRod  tbo  earth  to  |)fl«s  through  vnrioas  physical  oonditioiis^  gently  sad 
eontinuou»ly  mict'«^ing  one  nnotber.  ITie  plastic  forms  of  organic  b<- 
iiigs  have  been  modeled  to  suit  tho«ic  chan^ng  conditions.  The  am- 
rinbility  of  that  taw  is  indicated  by  the  numberless  ages  ttirougb  which 
it  haji  1xm;ti  mainiainod,  ixa  onivergality  by  its  holdiug  good  in  tbe 
of  the  mcAucst  individual. 

Dut  it  ia  only  a  part  of  sociology  that  we  have  considered,  and  of 
whicli  we  have  investigated  tlie  development.  In  the  most  philosopt 
ii«i»t.<ir.  ical  oapcct  tlie  subject  includes  comparative  as  well  aa  hoinaa 
'*™'*''-  sociology.  For,  though  there  may  not  he  society  where  ao- 
tionaare  simply  reflex,  there  is  a  possibility  of  it  where  they  arc  instiBe*- 
iva,  aa  well  na  wbtma  tluiy  are  intellcctunl.  Its  essential  coaditjoa  being 
intercommanicntion,  theru  are  necessarily  modifications  depending  19- 
selectively  on  touch  or  upon  the  higher  and  more  delicate  aeoaeB.  That 
m  iioDu  the  less  society  which,  among  inseL-la,  depends  upon  antcnnol 
eontaota.  Iluman  society,  founded  on  speech,  sight,  hearing,  has  its  in- 
distinct bef^nnings,  lis  mdiment«,  very  low  dovrn  in  the  anitnal  scale, 
as  in  the  bell-liko  note  which  some  of  thenndibninchiate  gaateiopodf 
emit,  or  the  sotitaiy  midnight  tapping  with  which  tliu  death-watch  sa- 
Itttcs  hu  male.    Soc»''*^**sting  on  instinct  is  chacacterized  by  immo- 
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'bility;  16  ia  neoeaaarily  nnpn^reasiTe.    Society  restiiig  on  intcUcct  U 
alwajs  advancmg. 

»  But,  for  tbe  present,  dedming  tbia  general  examiQatitm  of  sociology, 
ftnd  limitiDg  our  attention  strictly  to  that  of  bamaDity,  we  can  not  foil 
to  bo  struck  with  tho  foci  that  in  na  the  direction  of  evolution  is  alto- 
gether toward  tbo  intellectual,  a  conclusion  equally  impresBed  upon  us 
whether  our  mode  of  examination  bo  anatomical  or  historical.  Ana- 
tomically wc  find  no  provision  in  the  nervous  Bystem  for  Tt*  um  of  xm- 
the  improvoment  of  tbe  moral,  save  indirectly  through  the  ti><«*i.bi"iiMi4< 
tDtellcctunl,  ibc  whole  aim  of  development  bcjog  for  tbe  m-ot. 
Bake  of  iiitdligeiicc  Historically,  in  the  same  manner,  wc  find  that  the 
intellectual  hta  always  led  the  way  in  social  advancement,  the  moral 
iuivin^  been  subordinate  thereto.  The  former  has  been  the  mainspring 
of  tbe  movement,  tbe  latter  paisdTcly  affected.  It  is  n  mistake  to  make 
fthit  progreas  of  society  dcjjcnd  on  that  which  in  itself  controlled  by  a 
-liigher  power.  In  tbo  earlier  and  inferior  stages  of  individual  life  wc 
may  govern  through  the  moral  alone.  In  that  way  we  may  guide  chil- 
dren, but  it  ia  to  the  undcrstandinp  of  the  adult  that  we  must  appeal. 
A  system  working  only  through  the  moral  must  sooner  or  sj^aajof 
later  oome  into  an  antagonism  with  the  intellectual,  and,  if  it  ^^S^'^J^ 
doei  not  contain  within  itself  a  means  of  adaptation  to  the  ""^*<>''' 
ohanging  drcumatonccs,  must  in  tho  end  be  overthrown.  This  waa  tbe 
grand  crn>T  of  that  Kotnan  system  which  presided  while  European  civ* 
ilisatton  was  developing.  It  assumed  as  ita  basis  a  uniibnu,  a  station- 
ary, psychologieal  condition  in  man.  Forgetting  that  the  powers  of  tho 
■  ifuind  grow  with  the  pofisessions  of  the  mind,  it  considorcd  thoso  who 
IkJived  in  post  generations  as  b«ing  in  no  rcKpect  mentally  inferior  to 
W  tbofie  who  aro  living  now,  though  our  children  at  sixteen  may  Lave  a 
wider  range  of  knowledge  than  our  ancestots  at  eaxty.  That  such  an 
imperfect  system  could  exist  for  so  many  ages  is  a  proof  of  a  contem- 
porary condition  of  undeveloped  intellect,  Just  as  we  see  that  the  under- 
standing of  A  child  docs  not  revolt  against  tbe  moral  tiuasinn,  often  in- 
triosiailly  feeble,  through  which  wc  attempt  to  influence  him.  But  it 
would  Im  as  unphilosopbical  to  treat  with  disdain  the  ideas  that  buvo 
served  for  a  guide  in  the  earlier  ages  of  European  life,  as  to  look  with 
ootttompt  on  tbe  motives  that  have  guided  us  in  youth.  Their  feeble- 
ness and  incompetcni-y  is  excused  by  their  suitability  to  the  period  of 
life  to  which  they  are  applied. 

lint  whoever  considers  these  things  will  see  that  there  is  ft  term  be- 
yond which  tbe  application  of  sucb  methods  can  not  be  extended.  The 
head  of  a  fiunily  would  act  unwisely  if  be  attempted  to  ap-  ''•^■•j'J}^ 
p3y  to  his  son  at  twenty-one  tho  methotls  lie  had  suooesHAil-  wmmjiibbm- 
ly  used  at  ten ;  such  methods  could  be  only  rendered  effect-  <iiTUuai. 
ivB  by  a  resort  to  physical  compulsion.    A  great  cbango  in  tbe  inter- 
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Tcoing  yoare  has  taken  place,  and  idc&a  odcc  intrioaicaUy  poweiftilan 
exert  their  in6u6DOO  iio  more  Tbo  mond  may  bavc  rcmoiaud  Ur 
changed ;  it  may  be  precisely  as  it  was — no  bett«r«  do  woree ;  but  (fan 
which  has  cbangcd  is  the  uttdt:iutaudiiig.  Kcjusoning  and  indaoemecH 
of  au  iatellDCttuU  kind  are  uow  nct-dAil.  Au  attempt  to  peisL<it  in  n 
a1)so]atc  Hysiem  by  coostrjunl  voald  only  meet  vith  remoostnuioe  W 
deriiiioii. 

U  it  is  thus  with  the  individual,  so  it  is  likewiao  with  bumoaity.  For 
.i>4ii,i»ma  ccntiu-ies  Qatioos  may  livo  under  forma  that  meet  their  » 
huiMiitir-  qutrcmcnts,  forms  suitable  to  a  feeble  state ;  but  it  is  oltogetlt 
er  illusory  to  suppose  that  such  an  adaptcdne&s  can  continue  iovmL 
A  critical  eye  discerns  that  the  mcntiil  Icnturcs  of  a  given  gcnonuioa 
have  become  different  from  tliu.so  uf  its  uncustons.  New  ideaji  iukI  I 
new  manner  of  action  arc  thu  tokens  that  a  modilication  baa  sileodf 
taken  place.  Though  allcr  a  short  interval  the  cbaagQ  might  Bot 
amount  to  roudi,  in  iho  course  of  time  tlierc  must  inevitably  be  exhibit' 
cd  the  spectacle  of  a  society  tluit  hod  outgrown  ita  forms,  ita  nOea  of  life 

Wherever,  then,  such  a  waul  of  bannony  becomes  jjerceptible,'  when 
the  Racial  system  is  IncompaUble  with  the  social  state,  and  ia,  in  dEsdi 
an  obsolete  anachronisra,  it  is  plainly  uii philosophical  and  unwiae  ta- 
3ort  to  means  of  compulsion.  Ko  matter  what  the  power  of  go< 
menta  or  of  human  authorities  may  be,  it  is  impoeeible  for  them  to  na^ 
tlie  intellectual  advauccmoiit,  fi>r  it  forcea  ita  way  by  an  organic  law 
over  which  tbey  have  no  kind  of  control. 

A^troiioniors  somutimca  allirm  that  tlio  sun  is  tbe  oaose,  directln 
HaMiarr'iiio  'adircctly,  of  nil  the  mcehooicnl  moremonta  that  take 
^SS^^^S^J'  up»"  tbe  eartli.    Pbysiologists  pay  that  be  is  the  geMr» 
"^^  tor  of  tbe  countless  living  forms  with  which  ber  Kur&ce  i> 

adorned. 

If  the  light,  the  wanntb,  and  other  physical  iniluences  of  tbo  nn 
iiiia<w>c««riu  could  be  oiccluded,  there  would  bo  a  stagnant  and  icy  aea 
b  Datum  '  eQcircliDg  sUi^iit  and  solitary  shores.  But  tba  veil  odo& 
withdrawn,  or  the  influences  permitted  to  take  effect,  this  night  and 
Btillncaa  would  give  place  to  activity  and  change.  In  the  morning 
beams  of  the  day,  the  tropical  waters,  expanding,  would  follow  fiom 
cast  to  west  the  course  of  the  hud,  each  renewed  dawn  renewing  the 
impulse,  and  adding  force  to  the  gentle  but  rcsistleas  current.  At  one 
place  the  flowing  maaa  would  move  compactly;  at  another,  caught  by 
accidentally  projecting  roeka;,  it  would  give  off  little  eddies,  expending 
their  share  of  its  force;  or,  compressed  in  narrow  passages,  it  would 
rush  impetuously  along.  Upon  its  surface  myiiada  of  momeatary  rip* 
pica  would  play,  or  opposing  winds,  called  into  existenoe  by  similar  dis- 
turbances in  the  air,  wotdd  force  it  into  vavee,  making  the  shorvs  n- 
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anJ  with  their  breaking  surge.    Twic«  every  day,  tinder  the  ouijoint. 
ttfluciices  of  the  sun  and  iho  moon,  as  if  the  inanimalc  globe  iteclf  wertf' 
ireatbing,  the  tide  would  rise  nad  fall  ogiun  upon  the  bosom  of  ibe  deep. 
The  eddy,  the  ripple,  the  ware,  llic  current,  arc  accidental  fomiw 
hrough  which  the  originally  iinpiincd  force  Is  displayed.    They  are  al^ 
Bipeading  power.    Their  lifcf  if  such  a  term  can  be  imed,  is  not  the 
pcrty  of  themselves,  but  of  tbc  ocean  to  which  they  belong, 
liiilucnccs  which  thMs  metaphorically  give  life  to  tbc  sea,  in  rcfllity 
ifo  to  the  land,    TJiider  their  genial  operation  a  wave  of  Mj„o,.g„. 
spreadu  over  the  earth,  and  countless  myriads  of  ani-  '*»*••'* 
.ted  thiBgs  att<rnd  it,  each  like  the  cddiot  and  ripples  of  the  sea,  ex* 
ding  its  share  of  the  imparted  force.     The  life  of  these  accidcDtfll 
Ihmagh  which  power  is  being  transposed,  belongs,  not  to  itself, 
t  to  the  tiniverae  of  which  it  ia  a  part. 

the  waves  upon  the  ocean  there  may  not  be  two  alike.    The  winds, 
ores,  their  mutual  interfererces,  a  hundred  extraneous  K»iQr»«*«B. 
flueDces,  mould  them  into  their  ephemeral  sbapca.    So  those  """^ 
llectiona  of  matter  of  which  animated  things  consist  offer  a  plastii! 
bitancc  to  be  modified.    The  number  of  individuals  counts  like  th*'' 
ipples  of  the  sea. 
As  external  circumstaiiceR  ehange,  animated  forms  change  with  them, 
id  thus  arises  u  serits  of  which  the  mcmbura  stand  in  a  con*  Ttcreoani- 
lectcd  relation.     The  ofliliated  sequence  of  the  estomal  cir-  »"••'•''" 
tntitaneea  is  represented  in  tlic  affiliated  sueecssion  of  living  types. 
m  parts,  or  from  things  already  existing,  new  parts  and  new  things 
rge,  the  new  not  being  added  or  juxtaposed  to  the  old,  but  evolved 
developed  from  it.     From  the  homogeneous  or  general,  tho  hotorogp- 
or  special  is  brought  forth.    A  new  member,  fashioned  in  secrecy 
id  aparU  ia  never  abruptly  ingroftcd  on  any  living  tiling.     New  ani- 
types  have  never  been  Buddonly  located  among  old  ones,  but  have 
fVx>m  them  by  prooees  of  trnnsmutation.    An  certainly  m  that- 
>Ty  living  thing  must  die,  bo  must  it  reach  perfection  by  paning 
a  BucceasioQ  of  suburdinatc  forms.    An  individual,  or  even  a 
ll  Only  a  ssoological  phase  in  a  pasaage  to  something  beyonil. 
instemtaneous  adult,  like  an  immortal  animal,  is  a  physiological  im- 
ibiliiy. 
This  bringing  forth  of  etrueture  from  utructure,  of  function  fpomfiinc- 
,  incidentally  presents,  upon  tho  whole,  an  appearance  of  Tb«ii«aHn.rf 
ive  improvement,  and  for  mtch  it  baa  been  not  un-  ^nni«u«du 
tly  mistaken.     Thus,  if  the  lowest  niiimalv,  which  move  by  te- 
lex action,  instantly  but  unconsciously,  when  au  iinprossion  is  mado 
.pon  tbem,  be  compared  with  the  higher  ones,  whoso  motiona  are  exc- 
ited under  the  influence  of  antecedent  impressions,  and  are  therefore 
itroUcd  by  ideas,  there  seema  to  have  been  such  an  improvement 
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sun,  howerer,  it  is  allogother  of  a  physical  klcd^  firery  impresskKKif 
■which  the  dog  or  cicphanb  i^  consoiom  implies  change  in  the  oeire  cen- 
tres, and  these  cbangeH  are  at  tho  basis  of  the  locmorr  di^Uyod  hf 
those  aninmlM.  Our  own  experience  furaishes  inaoy  illustration*.  Wlwi 
ure  gaze  stcadfajsUj  ou  some  brightly'iUiuninatcd  object,  and  then  don 
or  turn  a^de  our  eyes,  a  ladiog  impresaoQ  of  the  objed  ai  vhich  ne 
have  bcea  looking  still  remaiaa ;  or,  Trhcn  a  spark  is  made  to  reroln 
rapidly,  we  think  ve  sec  a  cir«1c  of  firo,  tho  impnssKOa  upon  the  ittiua 
lasting  unul  tbc  sjinrk  has  completed  iu  rcvolutioo.  lu  like  manner, 
though  far  more  perfectly,  are  imprefsions  registered  or  etored  up  in  tin 
sensory  ganglia,  the  phantoms  of  realities  that  have  onoo  been  seeo. 
la  those  organ»  countless  imugca  may  thus  be  sujierpoeod. 

Man  agrees  vrith  animals  thus  approaching  him  in  anatomical  con- 
A*i»><i^-bj-  stniction  in  many  important  reSpeotS-  He,  too,  reprcscnUa 
•BdtucL.  coTiiiuuous  succession  of  nialter,  a  continuous  expenditure  of 
power.  Impres^ons  of  extern^  Lhiogs  are  couoeoled  in  hts  senaotj 
ganglia,  to  be  presented  for  inspection  in  sabscquent  times,  and  to  odd* 
etitnto  motives  of  action.  Hut  bo  dilTcra  from  them  in  tbijjthat  whal 
■was  preparatory  and  nidimcntftry  in  them  is  complete  and  perfect  in 
him.  From  ibe  inatniment  of  inatiiiet  there  has  been  developed  an  in* 
stniment  of  intellection.  In  the  most  perfect  quadrupeds,  aa  exlenul 
stimu]u.s  is  required  to  start  a  train  of  thouglit,  which  then  moves  on  is 
odetcnninale  wuy,  their  actioua  indicatJHg  that,  under thocircuuutauecst 
tbey  reason  aeeordiog  to  tlie  same  rales  as  man,  drawing  concliwiocs 
more  or  Jeaa  correct  from  the  facts  offered  to  their  notice.  But,  the  ia- 
gtrmnent  of  intellection  completed,  it  is  quickly  brought  into  use,  and 
now  results  of  the  highest  order  appear.  The  succession  of  ideas  is 
under  control ;  new  tnuns  can-be  originated  not  only  by  external  causat^ 
bub  also  by  an  interior,  a  spontaneous  influence.  Tho  passive  has  be- 
come active.  AnimaU  remember,  man  alone  Kcollccts.  Every  Uiitig 
demoDstrates  that  the  development  and  completion  of  this  instnimont 
of  intellection  has  been  followed  by  tho  superaddition  o(  an  agent  or 
principle  that  can  use  it. 

TbcTX)  is,  then,  a  diSerence  between  the  brutes  and  man,  not  only  U 
rush«f<i*>  Tcepccts  constitution,  but  also  as  respects  destiuv.  Tbeir 
incciiiMNi.  JVC  force  merges  mto  other  mundane  forces  and  disapi 
but  the  i^>eeial  principle  given  to  him  endures.  Wo  wiUmgly  pcnuada 
ourselves  that  thiK  principle  is  Actually  person lilci],  and  that  the  shades 
of  the  dead  resemble  tlicir  living  forms.  To  Kasiem  Asa,  where  phi- 
loeophy  has  been  accustomed  to  the  abstract  idea  of  foree,  the  pleasora 
we  derive  from  this  contemplation  are  denied,  the  choorlees  doctrine  of 
Buddhism  likening  the  life  of  man  to  the  bumiog  of  a  lamp,  aaid  death 
to  its  extinction.  Peroeiviiig  m  the  mutation  of  things,  m  seen  in  lh» 
oarrow  range  <)f  human  viuon,  :i  suggestion  of  the  variations  and  distri* 
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l}tiiion  ofpovrnr  tbroughout  nature,  it  rtaea  to  a  grand,  aiid,  it  must  bftj 

rd«d,  an.  awful  conception  of  the  univtrae. 
But  Kurope,  and  ako  the  Mohummcdaii  nntions  of  Asia,  bare  not 
ceivcd  with  approbatiou  that  view.    To  them  then;  is  aii  individualu 
iniperaonation  of  the  soul,  and  an  expectation  of  its  life  here-  ^hc  tnmn 
after.    The  animal  fabric  is  only  an  instrument  for  its  use.    Tbo  ""^■ 

the  window  tbrougti  which  that  myistcrious  principle  perccivos;' 

(Ugh  the  car  arc  brought  to  its  attention  articulate  sounds  and  liar* 

i;  by  the  other  organs  the  sensible  qualities  of  bodies  are  tnaoe 

>wn.    From  the  silent  chambers  and  winding  iabyrintLs  of  the  brain 

veiled  enchantress  looks  forth  on  the  outer  world,  and  holds  thfl 

iihBcrricnt  body  in  an  inesistiblo  spell. 

Tbia  difference  lictween  the  Oriental  and  Kuropcan  ideas  respecting 

le  nature  of  man  reappears  in  their  ideas  respecting  the  nature  RsuMbn  or 

the  world.    The  one  sees  in  it  only  a  gigantic  engine,  in  t?u!,^J, 

llioli  stars  and  orbs  are  dilTuaing  power  and  ninningthrough  »''"'"'"^''- 

jed  mntatioua.    The  other,  with  better  philosophy  and  a  higher 

asserts  a  personal  God,  who  considers  and  orders  events  in  a 

panorama  before  him. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

TUS  EUROPEAN  AOE  OP  BF.\SO^~^Ooiaimwt). 

ma  cxion  op  (cimcB  4xp  untnrntr. 

,  rroyrttw  in  the  At^ntitM  o/tjart  KnouMt/t. — 2t$  Ht^emlUmM  to  that  o/  Gittr*. 
fit*  Ttifieaiiig  tht  Air. — A#  turcKmkal and  (htmical PrafitrlitA.'-'lIt  Hrlatiaa  to  Ani- 
tand  i^BU.— TR*  ]l'iitiiji.—A/ettomlarfy.—.SiiioiiJ». — AfWUicI'/unomtTia. 

■  rtfttUng  th*  Oeraa. —  Phyaaitaiul  chaaieal  Jliaiovitaa. —  Tubs  and  CWrrMtt*.— 
I. — Dmompvtilioit  ^  W<tt<r. 
tritt  rt^ttetimi  other  matrrial  SViK^Wrcc. — Pm^ttt  of  Chemittry. 
ritt  rttpMiny  £itc(nals,  Magnetiita,  I.i<fkt,  Heat. 

'  PhHa*Cfihy  amd  I<tcti>lii>itt. — I'hyiieiii  Jniimmmli. —  The  Retull  Ututtnaal  hj  tti4 
itm^aOitn — Stmm  msi^^^Ukaching—CunaU—Hi^ii.'^yt.—Jmprwtmtnf  h  fiU  ' 

I  ^jVoeft'wry.^^Soefa/  C/tan^a proJi"-al.—Ila  FJftei  an  imulkaiial  ActivHf, 

I  wimffic  ContrttitUioM  <>/  carioat  Aatitxii,  mJ  t^eialfy  qf  Jialg. 

The  Age  of  Eeafion  in  Europe  presents  all  the  peculiarities  of  tie 
Igo  of  Reason  in  Greece.  There  arc  modem  reprfscntntivrs  of  King 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  among  his  fnmaoea  and  crucibles;  of  IIippa^ 
cbus  oalalogumg  the  stars;  ofArialyllua  and  Tlmoduircs,  with  their 
>noqaadrantfl  and  aimyls,  ascertaining  the  planetary  motions ;  of  Era- 
snes  measuring  the  size  of  the  earth ;  of  Herophilus  dissecting  the 
aman  body;  of  Archimedes  settling  the  laws  of  mechanics  and  hydro* 
of  Manetho  collating  the  annals  of  the  old  dynasties  of  Egypt; 
'Euclid  and  ApoUoniua  improving  mathematics.    There  are  botanical 
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bution  of  power  throughout  nature^  it  tiaes  to  a  grand,  and,  it  must  be 
added,  an  awful  conception  of  the  universe. 

But  Europe,  and  also  tlic  Mobonuncd&n  nations  of  A^  have  not  re- 
coived  with  approbation  tbnt  view.  To  them  there  is  au  individualized 
impereonation  of  the  soul,  and  an  expet'tation  of  its  life  here-  -niehiimwi 
oflcr.  Tlio  animal  fabric  is  ouly  an  instrument  for  its  use.  The  '*''• 
Kfc  is  the  window  through  which  that  myfiteriouii  principle  perceive*;' 
through  the  ear  are  brought  to  its  attention  urticulate  litjundii  and  har- 
monies; by  the  other  organs  the  sensible  qualities  of  bodica  arc  made 
known.  From  the  silent  chambers  and  winding  labyrinths  of  the  brain 
the  veiled  encliautresH  looks  forth  on  tlie  out«r  world,  and  hohls  the 
Babeervient  body  in  an  irreawtlblo  siwll. 

This  difTcreflce  between  the  Oriental  and  European  ideas  respecting 
the  nature  of  man  reappears  in  their  ideas  reepectiug  the  nature  imimimm 
of  the  world.  The  one  sees  in  it  odIj  a  gigantic  engine,  in  JJ^ilSSt 
which  Btara  and  orbs  are  diffusing  power  and  running  through  «"!""**"■ 
predestined  mutations.  The  other,  with  better  philosophy  and  a  higher 
acdenoc,  asBcrts  a  personal  God,  who  coniiiders  and  orders  events  in  a 
vast  panorama  ho&irc  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  KUROPtlAN  AQE  OF  UEA.'M)^— (C%HUiatt»f). 

Tnn  nxiox  or  scixncb  JMO  trntsttTtr. 

\  Fni/ru*  iit  tkt  Acq^iiititm  o/ixttct  Kmu!t<ttge. — Iti  Itucmhhna  to  iJktt ^ Ontot. 
JUteOenie*  mpiaimif  Iht  Air. — lU  mtcKaniral  emd  rJiemiral  t^n^itrtif.—fl*  RdatiOM  U  A^. 

muil*  a»d  Piaalt, —  The  WiniU. — Helrorolo'jy.^^Soianla. — AeotMic  PAcRomnxj. 
J)ita>r<rrift  rttprtiiny  Iht  Oivan, — Phytinl  and  chtmical  I'hatomom. — TiJf  Ohd  CWrnf*.— 

Cfaafr.— AeonfJdMrwn  ^  WaUr. 

Jfacawriw  r«ijp«(*Mij  other  maUrial  Su^iliaica. — Progrru  ij/"  Otttaktrt/. 

■DiwilWWifiil  ntfKtinif  KhettiHty,  Mayaetirm,  Li'jht,  Ileal. 

JUTwilllrfuif  PUUvtophi/  ojui  /nrvntian; — J'igtieal  littlrmnmlt. — 7%e  HenJl  ilinttnUi  hg  fjU 
CoUvn  Miu^i^ttim — iSnaa~ai$>ne — BUaching — CanaU — /luiAiiijfi. — 7mpn?tvmtntt  in  At 
Ctautnttivm  of Matkimry,— Social  Vktmfjtt productd.—Itt  teuton  iMclleamd Actinif, 

n*  tatatffie  CatitiHatknt  ^f  eamitM  Xatimt,  anit  ae/ieiaUiJ  t^  Italy. 

The  Age  of  Reason  in  Europe  preBenia  all  the  peculi.iritie3  of  the 
Ago  of  Rca-son  in  Greece.  There  are  modem  lepresentatives  of  King 
Ptolemy  Phitadelphus  among  Hb  ibrnaces  and  crucihles;  of  Hippar- 
chna  cataloguing  the  stiira;  of  Aristylhis  and  Tiniochan:.s  with  their 
stone  quadrants  and  armyls,  ascertaining  the  planetary  motions ;  of  Em- 
torthcnca  mcafmring  the  size  of  the  earth ;  of  Ilcrophilus  dissecting  the 
Lumnn  body ;  of  Archimedes  setlling  the  laws  of  mechanics  and  hydro- 
aialiea;  of  Manetho  collating  the  annals  of  the  old  dynasties  of  Qgypt; 
of  EucUd  and  Apollonius  improving  mathematics.    There  arc  botanical 
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Aaia«0«  to-  gardens  and  zoological  menagencs  like  those  of  Alcxaodria, 
ifitoMeaia  atid  expeditions  to  tfao  HouroeH  of  the  Kile.  The  direotioo  o( 
umS"  tlioughL  is  the  same ;  but  the  prognsu  is  on  a  greater  acalf; 
and  itlmstrnted  by  more  imposJug  results.  The  exploring  voja^  to 
Madagascar  ore  replaced  by  circumnavigatioiu  of  tbo  world ;  the  nvolr 
lag  Btcam-engine  of  Hero  by  the  double-acting  engine  of  Watt;  the  gnit 
galley  of  Ptolemy,  with  ita  many  bauka  of  rowers,  by  the  ocean  sbeain- 
ship;  the  solitary  watch-tire  on  the  Pharos  by  a  thousand  light>4ioiUE^ 
with  their  fixed  and  revolving  lights ;  Ihcoouiicr  on  hia  Arab  horse ligr 
the  loootnotivo  and  olcclric  telegraph ;  the  tscriptorium  in  tbo  ScraptOBi 
with  ita  shelves  of  pap3mis,  byconntlcss  printing-presses;  Chc  AlnugM 
of  Ptolemy  by  the  Principia  of  Newton  ;  and  tha  Museum  itself  by  En- 
ghsh,  French,  Italian,  Gonuau,  Dutch,  and  Bus&ian  philosophical  soa^ 
ties,  universities,  colleges,  and  other  iuatitutious  of  learning. 

So  grand  is  the  ecale  on  which  this  cultivation  ofacience  has  been  «■ 
KurmMiipNc-  £um&d,  ISO  many  are  those  engaged  in  it,  so  rapid  is  the  at 
v^mmW^  vaticc,  and  «3  great  arc  the  material  advantages,  that  thcro ii 
kne-todan  jjq  (JllHcuIty  in  nppredating  the  age  of  which  it  is  the  d^s^ 
acterjgtic.  The  inDst  superficial  oiiUinc  cn.'iblcs  qm  to  recognize  at  once 
its  rcscmhlancu  to  that  period  of  Greek  life  to  wiiieh  I  have  iclerred 
To  bring  ita  features  into  relief,  I  shall  devote  a  fevr  pages  to  a  euraor; 
TCTicTT  of  the  progress  of  some  of  the  departmeDta  of  scienoc,  sdootiflg 
for  the  purpose  topics  of  general  interest. 

Fii-st,  then,  as  respects  the  atmosphere,  and  the  phenomena  connected 
with  it 

From  obscn'ations  on  the  twilight,  the  elasticity  of  acriul  bodies,  and 
.iiHaMM*.  the  condensiDg  action  of  cold,  the  conclusion  prcvtoualy  arrived 
v***^  nt  by  Alhascen  was  efttablished,  that  the  atmosphere  does  not 
extend  unlimitedly  into  space.  Its  height  is  considered  to  be  aboQl 
fort_y-five  miles.  From  iu  compressibility,  the  greater  part  of  it  !a  with- 
in a  much  smaller  limit;  were  it  of  uniform  density,  it  would  not  mi* 
tend  more  than  29,000  feet.  Hence,  comparing  it  with  the  dimenHooi 
of  the  earth,  it  is  an  insignifleant  aerial  shell,  Jn  thickness  not  the  dghv 
ielh  part  of  the  distance  lo  the  earth's  centre,  and  its  immensity  alto- 
gether an  illu«on.  It  bears  about  the  same  proportion  to  tlic  eank 
that  the  down  upon  a  peach  bears  to  the  peach  itself, 

A  foundation  for  the  mechanical  theory  of  the  atmosphere* -was  laid 
as  soon  as  just  ideas  respecting  liquid  pressures,  as  formerly  laoght  by 
Archimedes,  were  restored,  the  conditions  of  vortical  and  obliqae  pfett- 
uies  investigated,  the  demonstration  of  equality  of  pressures  in  all  di- 
rections given,  and  the  proof  furnished  ihal  the  force  of  a  liquid  on  the 
bottom  of  a  vcaeel  may  be  very  much  greater  than  its  weight. 

Such  of  these  conclusions  as  were  applicable  were  soon  transferred  to 
the  case  of  aerial  bodiea.    The  weight  of  the  otmotiphcrc  waa  demonstn* 
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t«d,  its  pressore  illustrated  and  measured ;  then  como  tbe  dis-  ,„  niHbuunt 
pute  about  the  action  of  pumps,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Aris-  ™'»*™' 
totelian  doctrine  of  tlie  hon-or  of  a  vacuum.  Coincidently  occurred  ibo 
iDVention  of  the  barometer,  and  the  proof  of  its  true  theory,  both  on  a 
■teeplo  in  Paris  and  on  a  mountain  in  Auvergnc.  The  invention  of  the 
air-pump,  and  ita  U'autiful  iiUiiitrationK  of  the  properties  of  the  atmoe- 
pherc,  exicndcd  in  a  singular  manner  the  taste  for  natural  philosophy. 
Hv  The  mechanics  of  the  air  vaa  soon  followed  hj  its  chemistry.  From 
Hncoote  ages  It  had  been  numbered  among  the  ulcmentA,  though  j^  ch«ioi») 
Bconsidered  liable  lo  vitiation  or  foulness.  The  giwit  discovery  *''"'™^ 
H  of  oxygen  gas  placed  its  chemical  relations  in  their  proper  position. 
One  ftflcr  another,  other  paecs,  both  simple  and  compound,  vrcre  dis 
covered.  Then  it  was  recognized  tliat  the  atmosphere  is  the  common 
reoeptacle  for  nil  gn^es  and  vapors,  and  the  problem  ivhether,  in  the 
ooiirse  of  ages,  it  has  ever  undetgone  change  in  its  constitution  arose 
for  solution. 
H  The  negative  determination  of  tliat  prohlijm,  so  far  as  a  few  thousand 
^uuan  'vrete  concerned,  was  necessarily  followed  by  a  recogni-  Ti.--nt.BMki>> 
^JBlli  of  the  antagonism  of  animals  and  plants,  and  their  mu-  pi>»u-  "* 
tudly  balancing  each  otlier,  the  latter  aeeompliBhing  their  duty  under 
the  iofiuence  of  the  sun,  though  he  i&  a  hundred  millions  of  miles  dis- 
tant From  this  it  appeared  that  it  is  not  by  incessant  interventions 
that  tlie  sum  total  of  animal  life  is  adjusted  to  that  of  vegetable,  hut 
that,  in  this  respect,  the  system  of  government  of  the  world  is  by  the 
operation  of  natural  causes  nnd  law,  a  conclusion  the  more  impoung 
aiooe  it  contemplates  all  living  things,  and  inchides  even  man  himself. 
The  detail  of  these  investigations  proved  that  the  organic  substance  of 
plants  is  condensed  from  the  inorganic  air  to  which  that  of  oil  animals 
reloras,  the  particles  running  in  ever-repeating  cycles,  now  in  the  air, 
now  in  plants,  now  in  animals,  now  in  the  air  again,  the  impulse  of 
movement  being  in  the  sun,  from  whom  has  come  the  force  incorporated 
in  plant  tissues,  and  eventually  disengaged  in  our  firps,  shining  in  oor 
flumes,  oppressing  h.s  in  fevers,  and  surprising  us  in  blu-shes. 
■ '  Orgaoic  disturbanocfi  by  respiration  and  the  growth  of  plants  being 
in  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  air,  its  uniformity  of  ocQiposition  would  be 
impossible  were  it  not  for  the  agency  of  the  winds  and  the  dif-  tii>  vidJi; 
fusion  of  gases,  which  it  was  found  would  take  placo  under  any  uui  unm. 
onflBUiG.  The  winds  were  at  length  properly  referred  to  the  inHuecce 
of  the  sun,  whose  heat  warms  tlio  air,  causing  it  to  ascend,  while  other 
portions  flow  in  below.  The  explanation  ofland  and  sea  breezes  was 
f^ven,  and  in  the  trade-wind  was  found  a  proof  of  the  rotation  of  the 
earth.  At  a  later  period  followed  the  explanation  of  monsoons  in  tho 
alternate  heating  and  cooling  of  Asia  and  Afric-i  on  opposite  sides  of 
Uk  line,  and  of  tornadoi-s,  which  are  disks  of  air  rotating  round  a  trans- 
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lated  axis  vkh  a  diameter  of  one  bundled  or  one  bondred  ami  fifty 
miles,  tlie  axis  moving  iu  a  curvUiaeor  track  vilh  a  progreauve  aixnee 
of  twcntj  or  twcnly-tivc  miles  an  hour,  and  the  motioos  being  ia  cpp^ 
site  directions  on  opposite  bemispfaeros  of  the  globa 

The  equatorial  calmu  and  U:ide-winOs  accounlwl  for  on  phyaical  pno- 
(uples,  it  wns  admitted  tbat  the  winds  of  bigli  ladtodes,  proverbiailjr  no- 
certain  as  they  arc,  depend  in  like  mannor  on  dcSniUi  caoses. 

Witb  tbcsQ  palpable  movements  tbcrc  an;  olbcrs  of  a  leffl  obrioai 
kind.  Througb  tbc  air,  and  by  reason  of  motions  in  it,  aooodc  an 
transmitted  to  us. 

The  Alexandrian  mathematicians  nude  Kound  a  favorito  study.  31od- 
era  aooiulJcs  arose  ik>m  the  recognition  that  there  is  nothing  ismog 
afMraia*!  from  the  sounding  body,  but  tliat  iU  I>arl8  arc  vibmlingoudt^ 
tor.  feeling  the  medium  bctiroea  it  and  the  car.     Not  only  by  tiM 

atr4)ump,  bat  also  by  observations  in  the  rare  atmo^bere  of  the  npfo 
regions,  it  was  shown  that  tbc  intensity  of  sound  depends  upon  tbodeu- 
ity.  On  the  top  of  a  mountain  the  report  of  a  pistol  is  no  louder  thaa 
ibut  oCa  cracker  in  the  valley.  As  to  the  gradual  propagation  of  rooo^ 
it  was  impossible  to  observo  firc-orma  discharged  at  a  distance  ititbonl 
noticing  timt  the  flafih  appears  longer  before  tbc  report  ia  pioportioD  B 
the  distance  is  greater.  The  Flurentine  acsidcmioians  attempted  a  dc 
tarmioation  of  the  velocity,  and  found  it  to  be  1148  feet  in  a  Booood. 
More  accurate  and  recent  ex]}enmeiits  niiule  it  10S9.42  feet  at  tbo  frees- 
ing-point  of  water;  but  the  velocity,  though  indeiJCiidcul  of  tho  deo> 
ity,  increasce  witb  the  temperature  at  the  rate  of  1.14  foot  for  each  de- 
gree. For  other  media  the  rate  is  difTcrcnt ;  for  water,  about  4687  fisrt 
in  a  second,  and  in  cast  inm  about  lit}  times  greater  than  in  air.  All 
KKinds,  irrespective  of  their  note  or  inten^rity,  move  at  tho  same  veloc- 
ity, tbc  medium  itaclf  being  motionless  in  the  ma-ss.  "So  sound  can  pas 
through  a  vacuum.  Tho  sudden  aerial  condciutution  attending  the  prop- 
agation of  a  sound  gives  rise  to  a  momentary  evolution  of  Iieat,  whio^ 
increases  the  elasticity  of  tho  air,  and  lience  the  velocity  is  higher  than 
916  feet  in  a  second,  otherwise  tho  theoretical  rnte. 

Turning  from  soniferous  media  to  sounding  bodiai,  it  was  shown  thai 
Awwut  vbt.  the  diOcTcncc  between  acute  and  gr&vc  sounds  dcpcoda  oo 
"°*'"^  the  frequency  of  vibration.  ITie  ear  can  not  perceive  a  ■ouiul 
originating  in  Icsus  thnn  thirty-two  vibrations  in  a  second,  nor  ono  of 
more  than  24,000.  The  actual  number  of  vibmtiooB  in  a  giveo  nolo 
was  counted  by  means  of  revolving  wheels  and  other  contrivancoi.  I 
have  not  space  to  relate  the  investigation  of  many  other  .icoustio  iaoti, 
the  refercnoc  of  soun  da  to  phases  of  condensation,  and  mrefecti(m  in  t&a 
elastic  medium  taking  pLico  in  a  normal  direction;  tho  af&ctiona  of 
rtote,  intensity,  quality ;  the  passage  iu  curved  lines  and  aroand  obatfr 
des;  theprodoction  of  sympathetie  sounds;  nodal  points;  theeffisetof 
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ilie  phenomena  of  pipes  and  Qutes,  and  oUi«r  ^ind  instrumciitB ; 
various  vibratious  of  boIuIb,  as  bells;  or  of  mombmncs,  aa  drums; 

ible  ncoustio  lines ;  the  rcilcctioD  of  undulations  bj  surfaces  of  van- 
ouji  forms ;  their  interferences,  so  that,  no  matter  how  intense  they  may 
be  individually,  they  can  ho  cauMcd  to  prodoco  silonoc ;  nor  of  whisper* 
ing  galleries,  cchor*,  the  iiuturu  of  artieultite  eoundzt,  the  physiology  of 
the  vocal  and  auditory  organs  of  man,  and  the  construction  of  speak- 
ing niacbines. 

Like  the  air,  the  oeean,  wbJoh  oovera  three  fourths  of  the  earth's  suf- 
fice^ when  rcdnced  to  a  proper  standard  of  measure,  loses  very  ^i,,  „,„. 
znncb  of  its  imposing  aspect.    The  varnish  that  coYere  a  twelve-  **  *** 
inch  globe  Tepresonts  its  relative  dimension  not  inadequately. 

On  the  theory  of  gravitation,  the  tides  of  the  ocean  were  cspl'ijned 

depending  on  the  attractive  foree  of  the  sun  and  moon.    Its  -nrt»»od 
cmrentSjin  a  general  manner,  ai-o  analogoas  to  those  of  the  air.  """"^ 
y  originate  in  the  disturibing  artioii  of  solar  beat,  the  temperature 

the  sea  varying  from  85''  in  the  toi-rid  Konc  to  the  freczing-poitit  us 

0  poles  arc  approached.    Its  specific  gravity  at  the  equator  is  estima- 
ted at  1.028 ;  but  this  density  ncticBsarily  varit-s  with  the  rate  at  which 

iporficial  evaporation  takes  place;  ihc  pure  vaiwr  rising,  leave*  a  more 
concentrated  salt  Bohition.  The  effect  is  therefore,  in  some  degree,  to 
counteract  the  cjtpansion  of  the  water  by  warmth,  for  the  sun- rays,  being 
able  to  penetrate  devcral  feet  below  the  surface,  corresj>ondingly  raiea 
Lthe  temperature  of  that  portion,  which  expands  and  becomes  ]ight«r; 
Ijut,  simultaneously,  svirfnce  evnporarion  tends  to  make  the  water  heav- 
ier. Notwithstanding  thin,  ctirrents  are  established  through  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  dilatation,  aad  of  them  the  Gulf  Sixeam  Li  to  us  the  most 
Bttikhag  example. 

The  phy^cal  action  of  the  sun-rays  in  occasioning  currents  operates 
through  the  expansion  of  water,  of  which  warm  portions  ns-  EihrnrfoBwa 
©end  to  the  surface,  colder  portions  from  beneath  setting  in  "™'" 
to  anpply  their  place.  Tlicse  currents,  both  hot  and  cold,  are  affected 
ly  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  the  action  being  essentially  the 
raanio  as  that  for  the  winds.  They  exert  so  great  an  influence  as  con* 
Pireycrs  of  heat  as  to  distnrb  tlie  ordinary  climate  relation  depending  on 
|be  sun's  position.  In  tliis  way  the  Gulf  Stream,  a  river  of  hot  water  in 
it  sett  of  cold,  ns  soon  as  it  spreiitls  out  on  the  Hurfacc  of  the  Atlantic  in 
ligher  latitudes,  Hlwrates  into  the  air  the  heat  it  has  brought  from  the 
toirid  zone ;  and  this,  being  bomc  by  the  southwest,  wind,  which  blows 
ia  thoBe  localities  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  to  the  westerly  part 
of  the  Enropcan  continent,  raUcs  by  many  degrees  the  moan  annual 
temperature,  thus  not  ouly  regulating  the  distribution  of  animals  and 
plants,  but  also  infinencing  human  life  and  its  pursuits,  making  places 
congenial  that  would  otherwise  be  inclement,  and  even  &cilitating  the 
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progress  of  civilization.  Whatever,  tlierefore,  con  affect  tHe  licat,  d» 
volume,  the  velocity,  the  direciioo  of  such  a  stream,  at  once  iirodaeea 
importaitt  coaaequeoces  in  the  organic  world. 

The  AlexandriaQ  scbool  had  attaiucd  cornwt  idcoB  rcsp«eting  tho  me- 
nipkoi  M>d  chanical  properties  of  water  ns  the  type  of  Hqaida.  This  knowl- 
edge was,  however,  altogether  JMt  in  Kurope  for  many  aga^ 
and  not  regained  until  the  time  of  Stcvinus  and  Galileo,  who 
recovered  correct  views  of  tho  nature  of  prcBSuro,  both  vortical  and 
oWiquc,  and  placed  the  sciences  of  hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamics  on 
proper  foundations.  The  Florentine  RcademiciatiB,  from  their  experi- 
ments on  water  inclosed  in  a  globe  of  gold,  concluded  that  it  is  inoom- 
prcssihlo,  an  error  suhatfiucntly  corrected,  and  ils  coinpresMbility  nica» 
ured.  Tho  dilTurent  gtoUa  iu  which  it  occurs,  as  ice,  water,  steam,  were 
shown  to  depend  altogether  on  the  amount  of  latent  beat  it  oootaiia 
Out  of  these  investigations  originated  the  invention  of  the  steam-cngiai^ 
of  which  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  revolucionized  tho  industry  of  the 
world.  Soon  aAer  the  explanation  of  the  cause  of  its  three  states  fol- 
lowed the  great  dincovcry  tliat  the  opinion  of  past  ages  rcapeoting  its 
elementary  nature  in  allogi:thcT  erroncouH.  It  is  not  s  simple  clement^ 
but  ia  composed  of  two  iugredicnts,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  as  was  rigor 
ously  proved  by  dt^comjMising  and  forming  it.  By  degrees,  more  cor- 
rect viuws  of  thu  nature  of  evaporation  were  introduced ;  gases  and  vn- 
pom  were  fuund  to  coexist  in  the  same  space,  not  because  of  their  mu- 
tual solvent  jHJwer,  but  because  of  their  individual  and  indcpendeot 
ciastieity.  The  instdJitaneouB  formation  of  vapors  in  a  vacuum  showed 
thftt  the  dctcrmiaing  condition  is  heat,  the  weight  of  vai>or  capable  of 
existing  in  a  given  space  being  proportional  to  the  terapcralun?.  Uoie 
scientiRc  views  of  the  nature  of  maximum  density  were  obtained,  aad 
on  these  principles  was  cffccti^  the  essential  improvement  of  the  low* 
pressure  sleam-euginc— the  npimront  paradox  of  condensing  the  stem 
without  cooling  the  cylinder. 

In  like  manner  much  light  wnsi  cast  on  tho  meteorological  functions 
©f  water.  It  was  secu  that  the  diunml  vaporization  from  the  earth  de- 
ooaAiua  their  petidii  OH  the  amount  of  heat  received,  the  vapor  linng  to< 
DODiMdawm  visibly  in  the  air  till  it  reaches  a  region  where  the  temper, 
atura  is  auffieicntly  low.  Thcro  condensation  into  vesicles  of  pcrhi^ 
■gvhnr  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ensues,  and  of  myriads  of  such  globoks  a 
cloud  is  composed.  Of  clouds,  notwithstanding  their  many  forms  and 
aspects,  a  ckssificaiion  was  git-en — cirrus,  cumulus,  Btmtus,  etc.  It  was 
obvioua  why  some  dissolve  away  and  disappear  when  they  eneoonter 
warmer  or  drier  spaces,  and  whj-  others  descend  as  rain.  It  was  sboi 
that  the  drops  can  not  be  pure,  piuco  they  come  in  contact  with 
soluble  gases,  and  organic  matter  in  the  air.  Sinking  Joto  the  grornid, 
the  water  issues  forth  as  springs,  conUminated  with  whatever  is  in  tb% 
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soil,  and  Bods  its  way,  through  streamlets  and  rivers,  back  to  "n*  man  at 
the  sea,  anil  thuit  the  drainage  of  couatrius  U  accomplished,  n- 
Tbroagh  suck  a  reluming  patk'it  comes  to  the  rcceptade  from  which  it 
Bet  out;  Llic  beat  of  the  sun  raised,  it.  fivm  the  ocean,  the  attnu^oQ  of 
the  earth  returns  it  tbcrcta;  and,  since  the  beat-suppl/  i&  iavoriabk 
from  jcar  to  year,  the  quantity  Bct  in  tnottun  iiiuut  bo  the  same.  Col- 
lateral results  of  no  little  importanco  attend  tlieso  raovcmeuta.  Every 
drop  of  rain  falling  on  the  earth  disintegrates  and  disturbs  portions  cj* 
the  Boil ;  every  stream  carries  solid  matter  into  the  Bca-  It  is  tbe  prov- 
ince of  geology  to  calimato  the  onormoiui  aggregate  of  detritus,  conti- 
aeots  wx'ihcd  away  and  new  continents  formed,  and  the  face  of  tbo  eartb 
muodeled  and  renewed. 

The  urtirtciul  decomposition  of  water  constitutes  an  ^>ocb  iu  chem- 
istry. Tbe  Kurc^>eau  form  of  this  soicncc,  in  contradistinction  pntrwcr 
to  the  Arabian,  arose  frem  tbe  ductrinc  of  acids  and  idkabta,  ••"'"'•»^- 
ftod  their  neutralization.  This  was  about  A.D.  IGH,  It  was  perceived 
tfa&t  tbe  union  of  bodies  is  connected  with  tlie  possession  of  opposite 
qualities,  and  hence  was  introduced  the  idea  of  ail  allraelion  of  affinity. 
On  this  the  discovery  of  elective  allractioii  followed.  Then  came  the 
KOC^Dition  that  this  attraction  is  connected  with  opposite  electrical 
ttitcSt  cbjmistry  and  cleelricity  approiicliing  cich  other.  A  train  of 
■pIendi"di3corcric8  followed ;  metals  were  obiAiiiod  light  caougb  to 
float  in  water,  and  even  apparently  to  accomplish  the  proverbial  itnpos- 
ability  of  setting  it  on  iirc.  In  tlie  end  it  wits  shown  that  tbo  chemical 
ibioe  of  electricity  is  directly  proportional  to  its  absolute  quantity. 
Better  views  of  the  nature  of  chemical  attraction  were  .ittain-  awwibo. 
od,  better  views  of  the  intrinsic  nature  of  bodies.  The  old  ■"-"•"""^ 
idea  of  four  elements  was  discarded,  as  also  the  S.-xraccnic  docirine  of  salt, 
sulphur,  and  mercury.  The  elements  were  multiplied  until  at  last  they 
numbered  more  than  sixty.  Alchemy  merged  into  chemistry  through 
the  theorj'  of  phlogiston,  which  accounted  for  the  change  that  rttwrat 
metals  undergo  when  exposed  to  the  fire  on  tlic  principle  that  »'*«'•'*'■ 
something  was  driven  off  from  thcm'~a  something  that  might  be  rc- 
atorcd  again  by  the  action  of  comba-rtiblc  bodies.  It  is  remarkable  how 
adaptive  ibis  theory  was.  It  was  found  to  include  the  ciscs  of  combus- 
tive  openitions,  the  production  of  acids,  the  breathing  of  aaimala.  It 
maintained  its  ground  even  long  alter  the  discovery  of  oxygen  gas,  of 
irbich  one  of  the  first  names  was  dcpblogiaticated  nir. 

Bat  a  false  theory  always  contains  witbin  itself  tbe  germ  of  its  own 
destruction.  The  weak  point  of  this  was,  that  when  a  metal  is  burnt 
tbe  product  oafrbt  to  be  lighter  tlinn  the  metal,  wherea-t  it  proves  heav- 
ier. At  length  it  was  detected  that  what  the  metal  bad  gain-  i,m*iwii«i 
od  the  sonounding  air  had  lost.  This  disoovcry  implied  that  r^^'^.S^tST 
Iho  balance  had  been  resorted  to  for  the  determination  of  *^' 
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weigbtB  and  for  the  decision  of  physcal  qaestions.  The  Teintrodoc- 
tion  of  that  instrument — for,  as  we  have  seen,  it  had  ages  before  been 
employed  bj  the  Saracen  philosophers,  ^ho  used  several  different  forms 
of  it — marked  the  epoch  when  chemistry  ceased  to  be  exdosively  a  sd- 
ence  of  quality  and  became  one  of  quantify. 

On  the  ruins  of  the  phlogistic  theoiy  arose  the  theory  of  oxy^;en, 
Theory  of  017-  wbich  wofl  sustained  with  singular  ability.  Its  progress  was 
nmenctaturB.  greatly  facilitated  by  the  promnlgation  of  a  new  nomencU- 
ture  in  conformity  to  its  principles,  and  of  remarkable  elegance  and 
power.  In  the  course  of  time  it  became  necessary,  however,  to  modify 
the  theory,  especially  by  deposing  oxygen  from  the  attitude  of  sovo^ 
eignty  to  which  it  had  been  elevated,  and  assigning  to  it  several  col- 
leagues, such  as  chlorine,  iodine,  etc.  The  introduction  of  the  balance 
was  also  followed  by  important  consequences  in  theoretical  chemis&y, 
among  which  pre-eminently  was  the  establishment  of  the  laws  of  com- 
binations of  bodies. 

Extensive  and  imposing  as  is  the  stmctare  of  chemistry,  it  is  very  iar 
pnMiit  atete  ^o™  ^^  Completion.  It  is  so  surrounded  by  the  scaffolding  its 
of  chtniiitrr.  TauiiiJers  are  using,  it  is  so  deformed  with  the  materials  of  their 
work,  that  its  true  plan  can  not  yet  be  made  out  -  In  this  lespect  it  is 
far  more  backward  than  astronomy.  It  has,  however,  disposed  of  the 
idea  of  the  destruction  and  creation  of  matter.  It  accepts  witrout  hca- 
inde.t™iiMi.  tation  the  doctrine  of  the  imperishability  of  substance ;  for, 
uyofroitier.  though  the  aspcct  of  a  thing  may  change  through  decompo- 
sitions and  recombinations,  in  which  its  constituent  parts  are  concerned, 
cveiy  atom  continues  to  exist,  and  may  bo  recovered  by  suitable  pro- 
cesses, though  the  entire  thing  may  have  seemingly  disappeared.  A 
particle  of  water  raised  from  the  sea  may  ascend  invisibly  through  the 
uir,  it  may  float  above  ua  in  the  cloud,  it  may  fall  in  the  rain-drop,  sink 
into  the  earth,  gush  forth  again  in  the  fountain,  enter  the  rootlets  of  a 
l^lant,  rise  up  with  the  sap  to  the  leaves,  be  there  decomposed  by  the 
sunlight  into  its  constituent  elements,  its  oxygen  and  hydrogen ;  of  these 
and  other  elements,  oils,  and  acids,  and  various  organic  compounds  may 
be  made ;  in  these  or  in  its  undecomposed  state  it  may  be  received  in 
the  food  of  animals,  circulate  in  their  blood,  be  essentially  concerned  in 
acts  of  intellection  executed  by  the  brain,  it  may  be  expired  in  the 
breath.  Though  shed  in  the  tear  in  moments  of  despair,  it  may  give 
birth  to  the  rainbow,  the  emblem  of  hope.  "Whatever  the  course  through 
which  it  has  passed,  whatever  mutations  it  has  undergone,  whatever  the 
force  it  has  submitted  to,  its  elementary  constituents  endure.  Not  only 
have  they  not  been  annihilated,  they  have  not  even  been  changed ;  and 
in  a  period  of  time,  long  or  short,  they  find  their  way  as  water  back 
again  to  the  sea  from  which  they  eame. 

Discoveries  in  electricity  not  only  made  a  profound  impresskm  (A 
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fihemisby,  they  bavo  Ukcn  no  iosignificaiit  sharo  in  raodirying  hanum 

[DpinioD  on  other  very  iutcrcstiug  subjects.     lu  all  ages  the  RUMnni 

[lightDiDg  bad  been  looked  upou  with  superatitious  dread.    The  *«•"«*«. 

landeibolt  had  long  been  feigaed  to  be  the  especial  weapou  of  Divin- 

A  liko  supcretitious  sentiment  had  prevailed  rcspectiiig  the  north- 

..ligbta,  aniYoreolIy  rcganletl  in  tbo»c  oountric*  in  which  thej"  display 

Ivcs  as  glimpi^cs  of  tlic  movemcDts  of  tho  angelic  Uosts,  the  baa- 

J|wn  nod  weapons  of  tho  armies  of  heaven.    A  great  blow  against  sn- 

fpeistition  was  struck  when  ibe  physi»;:i.l  nature  of  these  phenomena  was 

dotermined.     As  to  the  connection  of  electrical  iscienee  with  the  prog- 

i  of  cavil  izatiou,  what  more  needs  to  be  said  thaa  to  alludo  to  the  tel- 

[>h. 

is  an  Ulostration  of  tho  excellence  and  fertility  of  modem  mctliodji 
that  tho  pheuomona  of  the  atlractiou  displayed  by  amber,  which  Tiii»ti»«r 
bad  been  known  and  neglected  for  two  tbousand  years,  in  ona  •'**'="^ 
tenth  of  that  time  led  to  surprising  results.  First  it.  was  shown  that 
tbsra  are  many  other  bodies  which  will  act  in  like  manner;  ntrtrk^pu.. 
then  auno  the  inTcntion  of  the  electrical  machine,  tho  discov-  ■"•"'^ 
ery  of  electrical  rcpulBiOD,  and  the  spark;  the  diflcrenccs  of  oonducti- 
biJity  in  bodies ;  the  two  apparent  speuies  of  electricity,  Titreous  and 
IWDOU-S ;  the  general  law  of  attraction  and  repulsion ;  the  wonderful 
pheoorocaa  of  the  Leydcn  plual  and  the  electric  shock ;  tho  dcanonfitni* 
lion  of  tho  identity  of  ligblniug  and  electricily ;  the  means  of  protecting 
buildings  and  ehtpa  by  rods;  tho  velocity  of  electric  movemtmt — that 
itomense  distancca  can  be  passed  through  in  an  inappreciable  time ;  tho 
theory  of  one  fluid  and  that  of  two ;  the  mathcraatical  discussion  of  all 
iho  phenomena,  first  on  one  and  then  on  the  other  of  thceo  doctrines; 
the  iuvcntioD  of  the  torsion  balance;  the  determination  that  tbo  at> 
tractivo  and  rcpiilaivc  forces  follow  the  law  of  llie  inverse  Bqmires;  llio 
conditions  of  dJstribatioa  on  conductors;  the  elucidation  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  induction.  At  length,  when  discovery  seemed  to  be  pauit- 
ing,  the  facts  of  galvanism  were  announced  in  Italy.  t*p  to  voubUac- 
ihis  time  it  was  thought  that  the  most  certain  sign  of  the  death  "*""'■ 
of  an  animal  was  its  inability  to  exhibit  rauscnkr  contraction ;  bat  now 
ii  vaa  fibowQ  that  muscular  movements  could  be  excited  in  those  that 
irers  dead  and  even  mutilated.  Then  foUowc<l  quickly  the  invention 
of  the  Voltaic^ilc.  Who  could  have  foreseen  that  the  twitching  of  a 
fiog's  leg  in  the  Italian  ejciierimonia  would  cstablisli  beyond  ii«i«iii«drtM 
■llqnestion  the  compound  naturo  of  water,  separating  ita  con-  tjjT»i? 
Btitucnttt  from  onu  another  7  would  lead  to  the  dcflagmtion  and  dissipa- 
tion in  a  vapor  of  metals  that  could  hardly  be  melted  in  &  fiiraaoe? 
would  show  that  the  solid  earth  wo  tread  npon  is  an  oxide?  yiold  new 
metals  light  enough  to  swim  u[>on  water,  and  even  socm  to  set  it  on 
fire?  produce  the  most  brilliant  of  all  artificial  lights,  rivaling,  if  not 
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excelling,  ia  its  intolerable  splendor,  the  noootiilo  eim  ?  would  occaskt' 
a  complete  revolution  in  clicmistTy,  compelling  that  science  to  accept  neir 
ideas,  and  oven  a  new  Domenclatnre?  ihat  it  would  give  us  th«  poiw 
of  making  magnets  capable  of  lifting  mom  than  a  ton,  and  cast  a  tight 
on  tliat  riddle  of  ages,  the  pointing  of  tho  mariner's  compass  north  and 
south,  and  explain  the  mataal  altractioa  or  repnlsioo  of  magDctic  no& 
:  ^llea  ?  that  it  would  enable  ua  to  form  exquisitely  in  metal  casts  of  a& 
kinds  of  objects  of  art,  and  give  \rorkmcn  a  means  of  gilding  and  silTCN 
ing  without  risk  to  thoir  health?  thai  it  would  suggest  to  tho  ovil-dis- 
poaed  the  forging  of  bank-notes,  the  sophisticating  of  jewelry,  and  bo  in- 
valuable  in  the  nttering  of  false  coinage?  that  it  would  cany  the  mefr 
sagea  of  commcroo  and  friendship  instantaneously  acrasa  oontineata 
under  oceans,  and  "  vrafl  a  ^gh  from  Indus  U>  the  pole  ?" 

Yet  this  is  only  a  part  of  what  the  Italian  experiment,  c«mcd  o«t  fcy 
modem  melhodn,  has  iictually  done.  Could  thero  bo  a  more  brilliant 
exhibition  of  their  povrer,  a  brighter  earnest  of  tbe  ftitura  of  material 
philosophy  ? 

As  it  had  been  vrith  amber,  so  with  the  ros^et  Its  properties  bid 
niMTvfai  iB  l^ii^  uninvestigated  for  two  thousand  years,  except  in  Ohina, 
MaxDMint.  where  the  observation  had  been  mado  that"  its  qoaliiits  may 
bo  imparted  to  steel,  and  that  a  little  bar  or  needle  so  prcponMl,  if  floa^ 
ed  on  the  surface  of  water  or  otherwise  suspended,  will  point  north  and 
south.  Id  that  manner  the  magnet  had  been  applied  to  the  navigation 
of  ships,  and  in  journeys  across  the  trackless  deserts.  Tbo  fiist  £axi> 
pean  mi^eticnl  discovery  vros  that  of  Columbus,  who  obscured  a  lice 
of  no  variation  weal  of  tbe  Azores.  Then  followed  the  detection  of  the 
dip,  the  demonstration  of  poles  in  the  needle,  and  of  tbe  law  of  attnfr 
lion  and  repulsion ;  the  magnetic  voyage  undertaken  by  the  Englidi 
government ;  tho  construction  of  general  variation  charts ;  tlie  obscrya- 
lion  of  diornal  variation ;  local  perturbations;  the  inQuctice  of  tho  An-  ^ 
rora,  which  affects  all  the  three  expressions  of  magnetical  power;  tMH 
disturbance  of  the  horary  motion  simultaneously  over  thousands  fl^^ 
miles,  as  from  Kasan  to  Paris.  In  tho  mean  time,  tlie  theory  of  magnet 
ism  improved  as  tho  facta  came  ouL  Its  germ  was  the  Cartesian  tot 
tioes,  TO^csted.  by  the  curvilinear  forms  of  iron  filings  in  the  vicinity 
of  magnetic  poles.  The  subsequent  mathematical  discussion  was  con* 
ducted  upon  the  same  principles  OB  in  the  case  of  clcctrifttv. 

Then  came  the  Danish  discovery  of  tho  relations  of  efoetrioity  tt^^ 
magnetism,  illustrated  in  England  by  rotatory  motions,  and  ^H 
I'VanCC  adorned  by  tho  electrodynamic  theory,  embmcing  tli^^ 
action  of  corrcnta  and  magnels,  magnets  and  magnets,  currcnus  and  cur- 
ronls.    The  generation  of  magnetism  by  elcctricitv  was  after  a  litUfl 
delay  followed  by  •  t^,  the  production  of  clcctridty  by  magncV 

ism;  Olid  iLcrmo  ^ts,  arising  from  the  unequal  tpplicati 
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prapogation  of  hoat,  were  rendered  ser\-iccablo  in  producing  the  isost 
sensjtire  of  all  thcnnouictcrs. 

The  ittvestigation  of  the  nature  and  propertiea  of  light  rivals  ia  inter- 
est and  value  that  of  electricity.  What  is  tbia  ngent,  ligbty  orurt, 
which  clothca  the  earth  with  verdure,  making  animal  life  pos-  "^  """^ 
nble>  extending  man's  intellectual  spbcre,  bringing  to  hia  knowledge 
the  forms  and  colors  of  things,  and  giving  him  information  of  the  exist- 
ence of  countless  myriads  of  worlds?  "What  is  this  light  which,  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  realities,  presents  him  with  so  many  delusive  fictions, 
which  rests  the  colored  bow  against  the  cloud  —  the  how  ono:  said, 
wbco  men  traoBferrcd  their  own  motivua  and  actions  to  the  Divinity,  to 
bo  the  weapon  of  God  ? 

The  fiisc  oEoertaiiicd  optical  fact  was  probably  the  propagation  of 
light  in  straight  lines.  The  tht-ory  of  paTapecUv«,  on  which  ojMaiai». 
the  Alexandrian  mathematicians  yoluminously  wrote,  implies  •"**** 
as  much ;  but,  agreeably  to  the  early  methods  of  philosophy,  which  were 
inclined  to  make  matt  the  centre  of  all  things,  it  was  supposcil  that  rays 
arc  omitted  from  the  eye  and  proceed  outwardly,  not  that  they  como 
ftom  exterior  objeota  and  paw  through  the  oi;gan  of  vision  interiorly. 
Even  the  great  geometer  Euclid  treated  the  subject  on  that  erroneous 
principle,  an  error  corrected  by  the  Arabians.  lu  the  mean  time  the 
law  of  reflection  had  been  discovcn^d  ;  that  for  rcfractioTi  foiled  Alha- 
zan,  And  was  reserved  for  a  Earopean.  Among  natural  optical  phe- 
nomena the  form  of  the  rainbow  was  accounted  for,  notwithstanding  a 
general  belief  in  ila  supernatural  origin.  Its  colors,  however,  could  not 
he  explained  until  exact  ideas  of  lefnmgibiUty,  dispersion,  and  the  com- 
position of  white  light  were  attained.  The  reflecting  telescope  was  in- 
vented ;  the  recognized  poasibiiity  of  ttchroniatism  led  to  an  improve- 
ment in  the  refractor.  A  little  pTcvioTisly  the  progressive  mo-  cotor.4fiii 
tion  of  light  had  been  prov«.>d,  firet  for  reflected  light  by  the  -*"«"««'t 
eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  then  for  the  direct  light  of  the  sture.  A 
true  theory  of  colom  originated  with  the  formation  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum; that  beautiful  exjicriment  led  to  the  discovery  of  irrationality  of 
dispersion  and  the  fixed  lines.  Tbo  phenomena  of  refraction  in  the  case 
of  Icchmd  spar  were  examined,  and  the  law  for  the  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary rays  givi!Q,  At  the  same  time  the  polarization  of  light  by 
double  refraction  was  discovered.  A  century  later  it  was  followed  by 
polarization  by  reflection  and  (ringlo  refraction,  depoUrizotion,  irised 
nngs,  bright  and  black  crosses  in  crystals,  and  unanncahrd  or  comprtased 
glua,  the  connection  between  optical  phenomena  and  crystalline  form, 
uniaxial  ciysials  giving  circular  rings  and  biaxial  oval  ones,  and  circu- 
lar and  oIliptic.ll  polarization. 

The  beautiful  colors  of  soap-bubbles,  at  first  mixed  up  with  those  of 
striated  and  dotted  surfaoea,  were  traced  to  their  true  condition — thick- 
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nosA  The  detenninatioa  of  tbickneas  of  a  film  neoeesaiy  to  give  a  to* 
uiin  color  was  the  first  iustaDce  of  exceedingly  znionte  meastms  hetO^ 
folij  executed.  Tbcso  sooa  became  connected  with  fiinges  in  shadon, 
and  led  to  Qsccrtaiaiug  tho  length  of  waves  of  light. 

Meantimo  moro  correct  ideas  Tcspeeting  vision  were  obtwacd.  Al- 
vum»:  um  hazcn's  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  retina  and  lens  was  adopt/ 
iMaiM,  ed.  This  had  been  the  first  truly  scdentiAo  iave^tigattoD  in 
plgraok^.  The  action  of  tlio  eye  was  reduced  to  that  of  tho  came» 
obscura  described  by  Da  Vinci,  and  the  old  notion  of  raya  iissiuDg  tbett- 
Crota  finally  abandoned.  It  had  held  its  ground  Uuoagh  the  deceptirt 
illustiation  of  the  mogio-Iantero.  Of  this  instmmeiit  the  name  indualea 
tJio  popular  opiniun  of  its  nature.  In  tlie  stories  of  Deeromanccrs  and 
magkiaos  of  ibu  time  are  to  be  found  traces  of  applications  to  vhidi  it 
was  insidiously  devoted — the  raising  of  the  dead,  spectres  akippiog  aloBg 
tbc  gnyuod  or  dancing  on  the  wnlU  and  chioincys,  pcnduloud  imagiei, 
i^pftTilioDB  in  volomcA  of  smoke.  These  early  instnuncDta  were  ths 
opBi^  ^11 1  forerunners  of  many  beaottfiil  inventions  of  later  times— tlu 
■**■  kaleidoscope,  producing  its  forms  of  marvdous  syTmnetry; 

the  stereoscope,  aided  by  photogi^>hy,  offering  the  very  embodiment 
of  external  scenery;  the  achromatic  and  reflecting  tdeaoopc,  to  frbicb 
pfayaioal  astxonomy  is  so  greatly  indebted ;  and  the  aobTomatio  micn>- 
scope,  now  working  a  revolution  in  anatomy  and  physiology. 

In  its  theory  optics  has  presented  a  striking  oontrast  to  aooosties. 
iwiwcaia-  Almost  fhsm  the  veiy  beginning  it  was  reeognixed  that  sound 
MTthMfT-  j,j  ,]Q^  ^  material  substance  emitted  from  the  sotrnding  body, 
but  ooly  midulationa  occurring  in  tbc  ^r.  For  long,  optics  failed  to 
reach  an  analogous  oonolnsioD.  The  adTanccment  of  the  former  &cieiK« 
Itas  been  from  the  general  prindple  down  to  the  details,  that  of  the  lat- 
ter from  the  details  up  to  tho  geoeml  principle. 

That  light  oousists  c^  ondohitioDs  in  an  elastio  medium  was  flist  in* 
fbrrod  in  1664  Soon  after,  reflection,  rcfractioo,  and  double  refraction 
wore  aoeount<d  for  oa  that  principle.  The  alow  progreas  of  this  theory 
vas  doubtless  owing  to  Xcwton's  supremacy.  He  gave  a  dcmnnstm- 
tioa  in  the  second  book  of  the  Frtncipia  (Prop.  42)  that  snch  motions 
must  diverge  into  the  unmoved  spaces,  and  canied  popular  oomprehcn- 
siou  with  him  by  such  illnstiaiions  as  that  we  beair  sounds  though  a 
mooDlaiiL  interpose.  It  waa  thought  that  the  nndulatory  theoiy  was 
diapceed  of  by  such  facts  as  the  impoe&ibilitT  of  seeing  throngh  a  crook- 
ed pipe,  though  we  can  hear  throngh  it ;  orthatwoeaaootlodcrottDd 
a  eomer,  though  we  can  listen  imind  one. 

The  present  caBta^MjtaMablbhed  K  throa^  the  diaoovery  of 
interftroDOG^  tb^fltf^^^^^^Ba  emii^on  theory  betsg  tneviuibls 
when  it  wad  ^^^^^^^^^^^^Kring  under  certain  drcumstances 
with  light,  i^^^^^^^^^^^^  »N«T>d  added  to  annd  may  pro 
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cjuco  silence — Tcsnlbt  arising  from  the  nation  of  undnUtiitg  motion. 
The  diflicultica  prvscnUid  by  pohirization  were  iiot  only  removed,  bm 
that  class  of  phenomeoa  wore  actually  made  a  stTong  sapj>ort  of  the  tlic- 
017.  The  discovery  that  two  pencils  of  oppositely  polarized  light  would 
not  interfere,  led  at  once  to  iho  theory  of  transverse  vibrations.  Orent 
mathematical  ability  was  now  required  for  the  trentment  of  tbo  subject, 
and  the  special  consideration  of  many  optical  problems  from  this  new 
point  of  view,  as,  for  example,  determining  the  result  of  transverse  vi- 
brations coming  into  a  medium  of  different  dcBsity  in  diScrcDt  direc- 
ttODB.  As  the  theory  of  univcpi!al  gravitation  had  formerly  done,  w 
now  tlio  undulatory  theory  begoji  to  display  its  power  as  a  pbysicfll 
tratli,  enabliog  geometers  to  foresee  results,  and  to  precede  the  experi> 
rocnticr  in  conclusions.  Among  earlier  results  of  the  kind  was  the  pre- 
diction that  both  tbu  mys  in  the  biaxial  crystal  tujuui  arc  extraordinary, 
And  that  circalar  polarization  might  be  produced  by  reHcction  in  a 
rhomb  of  gloHS.  The  pbenomcna  of  depolnnzation  offered  no  Bpeaial 
difficulty ;  and  many  new  Gicta,  as  those  of  cllipUc  polarization  and  con- 
ical refraction,  have  since  illustrated  the  power  of  the  theory. 

Light,  then,  is  the  iv-siiit  of  ethereal  undulations  impinging  on  the  eye. 
There  cxistfi  throughout  tho  universe  and  among  the  parti;.  Th.»ih»rKi* 
clca  otall  bodies  an  clastic  medium,  tho  ether.  By  rcaeoa  *»»'^"»i». 
of  the  repulsion  of  its  own  parts  it  is  imiformly  diffused  in  a  vncoum. 
In  tbe  interior  of  refracting  media  it  exists  in  a  stale  of  less  elasticity 
compared  with  its  density  than  in  vacuo.  Vibrations  communicated  to 
it  in  free  space  are  propflgaled  tUrou^b  such  media  by  the  ether  in  Iheir 
interior.  The  parts  of  shining  bodies  vibrate  as  those  of  sounding  ooea, 
communicating  their  movement  to  tbo  ether,  and  giving  tiho  to  waves 
in  it  Thry  produce  iu  ua  the  sensation  of  light.  The  slower  tho  vi- 
bration, the  longer  tlio  wave ;  the  more  fre^juent,  the  shorter.  On  wave- 
length color  depends.  In  all  casts  tho  vibrations  are  transverse,  Tho 
imdulfttory  movement  pnssos  onward  at  the  rate  of  102,000  miles  in  n 
second.  The  mean  length  of  a  wave  of  light  is  0.0000219  of  an  inch  ; 
aa  extreme  red  wave  is  twice  as  long  as  an  extreme  violet  one.  Tbo 
yellow  is  intcrmcdinte.  The  vibrations  which  thus  uccaiuon  light  arc, 
at  a.  mean,  655  in  the  billionth  of  a  second.  As  witli  tha  air,  which  is 
motionless  when  a  sound  passes  tlirougli  it,  the  ether  is  motionless, 
though  traversed  by  waves  of  light.  That  which  moves  forward  is  Tto 
tuteriol  snbatance,  bat  only  a  form,  as  the  waves  seen  running  along 
A  shaken  cord,  or  tlio  circles  that  rise  and  fall,  and  spread  outwardly 
when  a  stone  is  thrown  into  water.  The  wave-like  fonn  passes  onward 
to  the  outlying  spaces,  but  the  water  docs  not  rush  forward.  And  as 
we  may  have  on  the  surface  of  iliat  liquid  waves  the  height  of  which  ia 
iafiigniiicant,  or  those  which,  as  Bailors  say,  arc  mountains  high  in  storms 
at  Ma,  tbcir  amplitude  thus  diifering,  so  iu  tho  midst  of  the  ether  differ 
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limjc  of  "is  manifealed  to  as  by  diiforenodMn  the  iau>nAity  or 

brilliant,-;,         ,v  ■■ 

The  human  eve,  exqnisUely  cnnstnicted  aa  it  is,  is  amrerUiolisB  o»  im- 
TkabuaiM  pcrft-ct  mccbaQism,  being  limited  in  its  nctioii.  It  con  oaiy 
paHiitas.  perceive  ivaVQS  of  a  dcStiite  Icngtbi  as  ita  fellow  organ,  llto  mv 
CM)  On]}'  diatingniflh  a  limitDd  range  of  sounck  It  can  only  ulu  mM 
of  vibrations  ibat  aw  traasvorw,  as  tli^  oar  can  only  uiko  now  of  Umm 
th&t  aro  normaL  In  optics  theixj  aru  two  diMitiei  orders  of  fjictii:  ths 
actUAl  relations  of  light  itself,  and  tlie  phydological  rolationii  of  oar  or- 
gan of  vision,  with  all  its  limitations  and  impcrfoctioiM.  Lii '  ~  ''>> 
gcther  tlic  creation  of  the  mind.    Thu  ctlicr  is  one  thing,  i  ii 

other,  just  OS  the  air  ig  one  thing  and  sotiud  anoiher.  Tho  ether  is  nvl 
compoBcd  of  iho  coloiB  of  light  any  more  than  the  atmoaphoiio  air  ooti- 
nsts  of  nioBical  notes. 

To  the  chemical  agency  of  light  much  attention  han  in  nacnt  tlraea 
amuiatiia-  been  devoted.  Already,  in  photography,  it  has  f;  '  '  'ii 
itfM.  an  ait  vrhich,  though  }-i-t  in  itH  infiuicy,  prc9CQl£  c:l  ,  |»- 

roscntaUoDB  of  scenery,  past  eventa,  ihe  countenanwa  of  our  tneniL 
In  an  almost  uuij^cal  Tvay  it  evokes  invisible  impressions,  and  gives  da- 
ration  to  6ectiog  shadows.  Moreover,  these  chcmicaJ  inflttonoes  of  li^t 
give  birth  to  the  whole  vegetable  world,  with  all  its  varied  rltamvi  of 
color,  form,  and  property,  and,  as  wc  have  seen  in  tho  lost  ohnpier,  on 
them  animal  life  itself  dcpcndn. 

Jhc  conclusions  arrived  at  in  optics  necessarily  catered  as  fhodv 
otimx:  T*.  menial  itluas  in  tUennotics,  or  the  ncience  of  heat;  for  tadisat 
otukm.  beat  ntoves  also  in  straight  lines,  undergoes  refliKtion,  refratv 
tion,  double  Tcfrnotion,  polarization,  and  hence  tfac  thcv  ■averw 

vibrations  applica  to  it     Ileal  is  invisible  light,  as  ligli*..  „ ;.^- baiL 

Correct  notions  of  radiation  originated  with  the  Florentine  oiOkAtaa- 
eutnSj  who  ust^d  concave  mirrors;  and,  in  the  oold-ray  cxperimeBi, 
roaaaoBof  ioo  of  five  hundred  pounds'  weight  The  refraction  of  iBTi*- 
ibie  beat  was  ascertained  In  consequence  of  the  invention  of  iLc  th^ 
moelectric  pile.  Its  polarization  and  depolarization  eoon  followed.  M' 
ready  had  bc«n  demonattatod  the  inOtiwco  of  tbo  phyadcol  state  cf  ra- 
diant surfiices,  and  thai  the  heal  comes  also  from  a  liitJe  dc]  -h 
i!i«h*ns«  them.  Tho  felicitous  doctrine  of  exchanges  of  htjii  Hiiiancd 
"""*■  true  ideas  of  the  natntv  of  calorific  equilibrium  and  tlin  hnrting 
and  cooling  of  bodies,  and  offered  an  cxplaDBticm  of  many  ]  2, 
as,  for  instance,  the  formation  of  dew.  This  dcpoftl  of  mobtuic  •,':-:<*i9 
Ti-d.».i»  after  sunset,  the  more  copiously  the  clearer  ibeskr;  1!  !••▼« 
*^*         appears  on  acloudy  night;  it  ni-iiiicrnsoendii  '  I 

like  an  cihah*-    •  r  -  ' '^  like  a  rain.    Ji shows]  ^ 

manner  of  f,  i  on  some  objocu  beft««. 

All  those  siuguhu-  pcoulinritica  went  satiB&etonly  cxpiaiucd,  Ait<i  mo- 
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Mbcr  of  the  myBtcries,  the  unaocoimtable  wonden  of  the  Middio  Ages, 
InxHJght  mto  tiiu  attitude  of  a  simple  physicnl  fact. 
:  It  is  imposBtble,  in  a  limited  space,  to  relate  satis&ctorilj  wliat  haa 
been  done  respecting  ignition,  the  production  of  light  by  incan-  \n,t„^ 
deBcenoo,  the  accurate  meaaureoient  of  the  conductibility  of  bod-  ""* 
iJCB,  the  determioattou  of  tbo  ezpaasiona  of  solids,  liquids,  gasee^  under 
ineieMifig  temperature,  the  variatioDs  of  the  same  suhstAHCC  at  different 
the  heat  of  fluidity  and  elasticity,  aud  specific  lieat,  or  to  do 
justice  to  the  great  improvemeuts  made  iu  alt  kiiidfi  of  iostru-  ii,r.initik. 
■meotB — ^balances,  Uiennometers,  contrivances  fof  linear  and  an-  •'™™"*»- 
galar  messures,  teleacopes,  microscopes,  chronometers,  aerostats,  tele- 
gtaptts,  and  machinery  generally.  The  tendency  in  every  SfSLJf"^ 
idirection  has  been  to  practical  applications.  More  accurate  wwi-i-. 
Jtnowledgo^mplies  incrensing  power,  greater  wealth,  higher  virtue.  The 
morality  of  man  is  enhanced  by  the  improvement  of  his  intellect  and 
uty  personal  independence.  Our  age  has  become  rational,  industrial, 
BrDgres^va,  In  it«  great  phyitical  invcntiona  Europe  may  seourcly 
truat.  ITiere  is  nothing  more  to  fear  from  Arabian  iavasiciu  or  Tar- 
|bir  irruptioDS.  The  hordes  of  AhIa  could  be  swept  away  like  chaff  be- 
fore the  wind.  Let  him  who  would  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  post- 
lion  of  man  in  the  present  and  preceding  phases  of  his  progress  reilect 
on  thu  lotisci)  of  Christendom  in  Asia  and  AMca,  in  sjiitc  of  all  the  ma- 
■hineiy  of  an  Age  of  Faith,  and  the  present  eecurity  of  £)uropc  from 
barbarian  or  foreign  attack. 

From  almostany  of  the  branches  of  industry  ioots  might  be  presented 
lustmling  the  bencfita  ariHing  from  the  application  of  phyacul  disoov 

As  an  esamplu,  I  may  i-cfer  to  the  cotton  manu&clQrc 
In  a  very  short  time  after  the  mechanical  arts  were  applied  to  the 
lofiietnre  of  toxtUc  fabrics,  so  great  was  the  improvement  that  a  man 
do  more  work  in  a  day  than  he  had  previously  done  in  moMwuem 
year.     That  manufacture  wiia  moreover  accompanied  by  (JUJ^**"' 
Lich  collateral  events  oa  actually  overturned  the  social  condi-  '"* 
bou  thrtiUgUout  Europe,     These  were  auch  as  the  invcutioD  of  the 
engine,  the  canal  Byeicm,  tlio  prodigious  development  of  the  iron 
faeturc,  the  locomotive,  and  railroads ;  results  not  due  to  the  plaoe- 
Lnud  otlictint  to  whom  that  continent  had  resigned  its  annals,  whose 
i  encumber  the  streets  of  ita  cities,  but  to  men  in  the  lower  walks 
The  assertion  in  truo  that  Jitmcs  Watt,  the  instrument  maker, 
inferred  on  his  native  country  more  solid  benefits  than  oil  the  treaties 
cTcr  made  and  all  the  battles  she  ever  won.     Arkwright  was  a  bor* 
r,  Harrison  a  carpenter,  lirindley  a  millwright's  apprentice. 
Bv  the  labors  of  Paul  or  of  Wyatt,  who  introduced  the  o|>eration  of 
pinning  by  roUera,  a  principle  pc;rfected  by  Arkwright ;  by  the  rotating 
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■d  bj  Pftol ;  bj  tbo  jcnn/  of  High*  or  &P- 
: ;  the  nvle,  ioTcnted  bj  CnHnpton,  ao  gioilf 
DOttft  HMMrftetDie  developed  as  to  demaad  aa  cotin 
■  Aa  fife  ctcfoaxivta,  and  heooe  arose  the  &etay 
^  a  CKdiod  momant  was  iatrodnoed  Watt's  in 
tpaloit  was  taken  oat  in  1760,  tbe 
afuuuDg  by  loileia.    Wau's  imimrfr 
ia  tbe  use  of  a  separate  ^'»«V*W| 
;of«laQ^iberH  presare  bjr  tbaiatmtma, 
:siitL  :£ 'w^aMt^MB  ■■■  ik^  tvcB^  jean 'Uutt  thia  engiDa  via  inm* 

k  v«i  ~^.  ■■  ■«  p""'**''nifTf  tippri'  i^  Aa 
It  camev  bovevcr,  li  a  fimaasa 
Ab  iBTCotioa  of  the  rirrwingmafhiiMi 

rcBMTtd  audi  adnainpi  froa 
Lty  chaaalrT  ta  the  diaoomy  of  hlnirli 
^^  11^  b«~  dftopa.  IfeUaihapKocofootteo  bjrtbe  adiiaBof 
thaweanlifiBaKSaqaoelfranKX  to  dgbt  raosthar  aad  ■ 
,qglM»tM^W<aBi»«.Wwfh  BfH  The  nJn*  of  land 
m»h»'iMiwl|r^£yt*— M*p— — i"^*"  J— Mpujhto  ohrtacTa  loaaefc 
«M.  ^aUoRBaih»(^«acia»«aaiihaecM^ciedinihe  eovtaeofi 
ftp*  bnttot  aod  bk  >  nnnipanilwi^  ^mA  fciMa^  Ae  fibre  heiag  bia» 
lifclly  aod  panaaMd.^  vtitaaaiL  Sac  mwu.  tha  '^'— »■*  impiDTv 
boiA  nattwtod.  b  thia.  Chii»faBaBg,  aa  art  pCKtaocd 
laacij  thtraaaiid  yeas  ags  aaoQg  1^  Egjpliaaa,  WM  pesftA- 
odbr  theopecaciiMigf  pKuMagftoBCfGaikBL 

b  iTaiai ti  ino  ha  nawafait  ihat  Ab  eaftoa  h—Ib law  wi  Am. iat 
tniooad  iittD  Bttrape  by  iha  Arab&.  -Vhli  ■■■i.....i  jjx,  AJ>.  MO^ 
flMMd  ift  lo  ba  ooBBMaoad  a  %aiai  ha  alaa  had  ca^aam  Baaobo- 
MM  of  flOk  aod  laathar,  aad  taUHttd  hindr  BiaA  K  tiM  ealinn  of 
the  Mi^iHan^  oat,  d»  moIbnTT.  One  of  ihe  aasac  vdaablc  Spauih 
UpMratkioaofoaannaaainthaiDTentJoo  ofooatDnpny:  TbeAnfaa 
aaca  abo  tha  aothosa  of  the  pfiniiog  of  caUeoa  hj  woofci  bkiolca,  a 
graal  UDproir«*De&t  Oft  ihe  old  lodian  operatioQ  of  pHOtinghgr  haod. 

Ve  maj  exooae  the  entbaaiaBttc  litentorc  of  the  obMoi 
a— trf<*  iatboaatiin^ftir  OKBhadacgoippliAedworkaitat 
SmT'*'  God-like.  Mr.  Bouoea,  writing  ia  ISSS,  etam  that  the  la^di 
of  jntn  span  in  odo  year  waa  nearly  Gr«  tlwi«^ft^  — aB*™  tj  adia, 
laSoieat  to  pass  round  tbo  cartht  drcamfcrcDac  toon  Aaa  two  hand* 
Nd  Ihwiaaad  tiaKS— soffictent  to  reach  CAy-ouo  ttnwa  fiom  the  earth  to 
tW  MO.  It  would  cncirde  the  ennh's  orbit  «jgbt  aod  a  half  ttaiah 
"nw  wrought  bbtna  axponcd  in  ono  year  wwaii  tona  a  gir 

dia  fcr  tfa«  g^  '  toes  round  the  eqoaictf;  man  than  snf- 

Aoioak  h>  i  >am  the  cartb  to  the  moon.    Ami,  if 
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was  tlic  «UK  thirty  yatxa  ago,  by  wliut  illustrationn  wonld  it  be  poa- 
siblo  to  depict  it  now  (1859),  when  the  quantity  of  cotton  imported  by 
England  alone  13  moro  than  twelve  hundred  millions  of  pounds? 

But  Ruch  a  vast  development  m  that  particular  manufacture  neceesB- 
rily  implied  olW  improvements,  especially  in  locomotion  and  ,_ 


I 


I 


I 


Improvauiicpp . 

Ihc  transmiaaioa  of  intelligence.  The  peddler's  pack,  the  •"»«»***»■ 
paok-horse,  and  the  cart  became  altogctbcr  inadequate,  and,  in  Boccee- 
oioa,  were  replaced  by  the  canal  Bystem  of  the  last  century,  and  by  the 
■tam-boatfl  and  railroads  of  this.  The  engineering  triumpha  nrtnaii,,^ 
of  Brindley,  whose  canala  were  carried  across  vftllejs,  over  or  '■"■'* 
through  mountains,  above  rivers,  excited  unbounded  admiration  in  his 
own  times,  and  yet  they  were  only  the  prccureora  of  the  railway  engi- 
neering of  ouTfl.  As  it  was,  llie  canal  system  proved  to  be  inadwiunto 
to  the  want,  and  oaken  railways,  which  had  long  been  used  in  quarries 
nsd  coal-pits,  with  the  locomotive  invented  by  Muidoch  in  1784,  were 
dosliDed  to  supplant  tliem.  It  docs  not  fell  within  my  present  purpose 
to  relate  fcow  the  locomoUon  of  the  whole  civilized  world  was  revolu- 
tioniacd,  not  by  the  act  of  sbme  mighty  sovereign  or  soldier,  8ujhen»»'» 
but  by  George  Stephenson,  once  a  etoam-engihe  stoker,  who,  X'*"™"'* 
by  the  invention  of  the  tubular  boiler  and  the  ingenious  device  of  blow- 
ing the  chimney  instead  of  the  fire,  converted  the  locomotive  of  the  last 
century,  which,  at  its  utmost  speed,  could  only  travel  seven  miles  on 
hour,  inio  the  l(«omotivc  of  this,  which  can  accomplish  seventy.  I 
need  not  dwell  on  the  collateral  improvements,  the  introduc-  -n,  num*f 
Ikm  of  iron  for  mils,  metallic  bridges,  tabular  bridges,  viaduct*,  *'"■* 
and  all  the  prodigies  of  the  ciiBling  system  of  railway  engineering. 

It  IB  not  only  on  account  of  the  gigantic  nature  of  the  work  it  has  to 
execute  that  the  machiuciy  employed  in  the  great  manufactures,  Buoh 
na  those  of  cotton  and  iron,  is  »o  worthy  of  our  admiration :  impf^nawM  is 
uaprovcmcriLs  as  respects  the  correctness,  and  even  the  cie-  ^ttn^bburj. 
ganoe  01  its  own  construction,  attract  our  attention.  It  has  been  truly 
■aid  of  aleam-engiues  tliat  they  were  never  proporly  made  until  they 
made  themselves.  In  any  machine,  the  excellence  of  its  performance 
depends  on  the  accuracy  of  its  construction.  Its  parts  must  be  made 
perfectly  true,  and,  to  work  smoothly,  must  work  without  error.  To  ac- 
complish such  conditions  taxed  to  its  utmost  the  mechanical  ingenuity 
of  the  last  centurj' ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  not  possible  to  reach  perfect  suc- 
cesB  so  long  as  the  hand  alone  was  resorted  to.  "Work  executed  by  the 
most  skillful  mechanic  could  be  no  more  than  approximately  correct. 
Not  until  such  machines  as  the  sliding  rest  and  planing  engine  were 
introduced  oould  any  approach  to  perfection  bo  made.  Improvcmcnta 
of  this  nature  reacted  nt  once  on  the  primary  construction  ofmaohinery, 
making  it  more  powerful,  more  aecurate,  more  durable,  and  also  led  to 
tbe  introduction  of  greater  elegance  in  its  planning  or  coooeption,  as 
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any  one  raaj  tee  -who  will  oomparo  the  dunu;;  half  wood,  Isalf  nctil 
maohiaery  of  tho  last  century  mth  the  light  nod  tasteful  ooostmctiooi 
oftfais. 

Wtulf!  thus  tho  tDventive  class  of  men  vrere  gnUifyJng  tbeir  nwnul 
activity,  and  followiug  thai  pursuit  which  has  ever  ongroesed  tho  co*n 
getK!  in  all  ages  of  tho  world — the  pursuit  of  nchea;  for  it  was  quickly 
tuttti  ttianaM  poroeived  that  buoocss  in  this  direction  was  the  high  road  to 
■Ubwit.  °^  wealth,  public  consideration,  and  honor — tho  Pcalizktion  of 
riobes  greater  than  tho  wiUlcjst  expectations  of  tho  alchcmiata,  ihoc 
were  mient-ly  and  in  &n  uuoh^rvcd  uiauncr  great  eociul  and  national  !«• 
stiltB  arising.  Tbc  operative  was  corrxKit  enough  in  his  oonclufuon  that 
machinery  was  Uirowing  him  oat  of  work,  and  reflecting  pcraoiiA  wens 
right  enough  in  their  belief  ibat  this  exti:iuivo  introduction  ofnmchJDtt 
waa  in  some  way  accomplishing  a  disorganization  of  the  social  economy. 
Doubtless,  for  the  time  being,  the  distioBs  and  misery  were  very  aeveie; 
men  were  compelled  to  starve  or  to  turn  to  new  avocatkms;  iamilieB 
were  deprived  of  their  loDg-nocostomcd  means  of  support;  evudx  most 
Dccessiuily  be  the  incidents  of  every  great  ^Tcinl  change,  even  tbougb  it 
be  a  change  of  improvement  Kor  was  it  until  the  new  oonditioo  of 
things  had  pofflod  through  a  conaidcrablo  advance  that  tta  political  tend- 
ency began  to  be  plainly  diaoeracd.  It  was  relieving  the  kbot«r  from 
the  bnrden  of  his  toil,  supplanting  manutU  by  meohanical  netaoti.  la 
life  Id  tiM  ^<^  cotCon-mill,  which  rony  l>e  looked  upon  as  the  embodiment 
'"'"'  of  the  new  system  and  Ita  tendencies,  the  steam-engine  down 
below  WHS  doing  the  drudgery,  turning  the  wheels  and  executing  the 
labor,  while  tho  operatives  above — men,  women,  and  children— were 
engaged  in  those  things  that  the  engine  could  not  aoeomplisb — things 
requiring  observation  and  int«lligent  action.  Under  such  a  state  it  was 
not  poBsible  but  tliut  a  BOci:d  change  should  ensue,  for  relief  from  oor- 
porea]  labor  is  always  followed  by  a  disposition  for  mental  activity;  and 
ib  was  not  williout  a  certain  degree  of  plausibility  tb:it  the  philanthio- 
pist,  whose  attention  was  directed  to  this  subject,  aasert^-d  Uiat  Uio  lot 
of  tho  laboring  m^n  was  no  better  than  it  had  been  before :  ho  had 
changed  the  tyrant^  but  bad  not  got  rid  of  the  tyranny ;  for  the  demandl 
of  the  insatiate,  inexorable,  untiring  gteam-eugiue  must  be  without  ddHH 
eattsfiod ;  the  broken  thread  most  bo  instantly  pieced ;  tho  iron  flngnP 
must  receive  their  new  supply ;  tlio  finished  work  must  be  forthwith 
taken  away. 

What  was  thus  going  on  in  the  mill  was  a  rainiatoro  pietore  of  what 
iomRmw]  "^^  going  on  in  the  state.  I^bor  was  oompamtivcly  dimin- 
itMty.  igiijng  mental  activity  increasing.  Throughout  tbo  last  cen- 
tury the  intellectual  advance  is  moatqmuflouitly  marked, and  snrarifr 
ing  is  tho  oontroHt  betWAf>Q  tlio  l^j^^^^B^  ^^  doas.  Ideas  that 
onc«  had  a  living  f.  hvf  ^^^^^V^  whole  oommuni^  of- 
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fering  an  exemplification  of  cbe  liict  that  tlic  more  opportaoitj'  mea 
bavc  fur  reilection  Ihe  more  tbcy  will  tliink.  Well,  tlicn,  migbl  those 
wboae  interefils  laj  in  tbo  pcrpotuatioa  of  former  ideas  and  the  ancient 
order  of  ibings  Iwk  wiib  iniolerablo  apprebenfiion  on  vrhnt  was  taking 
place.  Tlioy  saw  plainly  tbat  this  iDtelleclual  activity  waulU  at  last 
find  a.  political  expression,  and  tbat  n  power,  dailjr  inu'easing  ia  inten- 
sity, woold  not  fail  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  end. 

In  such  tbings  arc  manifested  tbc  essential  diiTcrcnoes  between  tbe 
Aga  of  Faith  and  tbe  Age  of  Reason.  In  tbe  former,  if  life  DUbnM  b*. 
was  enjoyed  ui  calmness,  it  wait  enjoyed  in  stagnation,  in  un-  i»™mi*c>«. 
prodactiveoees,  and  in  a  wortlUeat  way.  Biib  bow  diOerent  in  tho  Ia^ 
ter  I  £?ei7  thing  is  in  movement.  So  many  are  the  changes  we  wit- 
ness, even  in  tlie  course  of  a  very  brief  period,  tbat  no  one,  though  of 
Utc  largest  intellect,  or  in  the  meet  favorable  position,  can  predict  the 
future  of  only  a  few  yeare  heocc,  We  b&c  that  ideas  which  yesterday 
Mired  na  OB  a  guide  die  to-<lay,  and  will  be  replaced  by  otbere,  we 
Jcnow  not  wbat^  to-morrow. 

In  this  BcientiQo  advanoemeat,  among  the  triumphs  of  which  we  are 
living,  all  tho  nations  of  Europe  have  been  engaged.  Some,  ««*tnu.««iii. 
with  a  venial  pride,  claim  for  thcmaelvea  the  gtory  of  hav- 


ing taken  tbe  lead.  But  perhaps  caob  of  tbom,  if  it  might  designate  the 
ooontry — alaal  not  yet  a  nation — that,  should  occupy  the  aucoeeding 
-pOBt  of  honor,  would  inscribe  Italy  on  ita  ballot  It  was  in  Italy  that 
Columbus  was  bom ;  in  Venice,  dcatinod  one  day  bo  be  restored  to  Italy, 
newspapciB  were  firEt  issued.  It  was  in  Italy  tbat  the  laws  of  MfMteUf  *i 
itfaa  dceooDt  of  bodies  to  the  earth  and  of  tho  equilibrium  of  "*^- 
rAaidJi  were  first  determined  by  Galileo.  In  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa  that 
•JUtucrious  philoeophcr  waicbttd  Lht;  swinging  of  the  chandelier,  and,  i^b- 
Berviag  that  ila  vibrations,  large  and  small,  were  made  in  equal  timce, 
left  tbe  bouse  of  God,  his  prayers  unsaid,  but  tho  pendolnm  clock  rvin- 
Tcntcd.  To  tho  Venetian  senators  he  first  showed  tbe  satellites  of  Ju- 
>piter,  the  crescent  fonn  of  Vennit,  and,  in  the  garden  of  Catditial  Ban- 
dini,  tbe  spots  upon  the  sun.  It  was  in  Italy  that  Sonctorio  inveuU.'d 
the  thermoinetcr ;  tbat  Torricclli  conscmctcd  the  Imrometer  and  demon* 
■tiated  the  pressure  of  the  air.  It  was  there  that  Costclli  laid  the  found- 
ation of  hydraulics  and  discovered  tbe  laws  of  the  flowing  of  water. 
There,  too,  the  iinit  Christian  astronomical  observatory  was  established, 
and  there  Stancori  counted  the  number  of  vibrations  of  a  string  emit- 
ting musical  notes.  There  Grimaldi  discovered  the  dijEraotion  of  light, 
and  the  Florentine  academicians  showed  that  dark  heat  may  be  reflect- 
ed by  mirrors  acroea  space.  In  oar  own  times  Melloni  furnished  the 
means  of  proving  that  it  may  be  polarized.  The  Erst  philosophical  so- 
cieties were  the  Italian;  tbe  first  botanical  garden  was  established  at 
Pisa;  tbe  first  elasBificati^m  of  plants  given  by  Oeaalpinus,    The  first 
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geological  mosenm  was  founded  at  Terona ;  tbe  fiist  who  cultivated  the 
study  of  fossil  remains  were  Leonardo  da  Yind  and  Fracaater.  The 
great  chemical  discoveries  of  this  century  were  made  by  instruments 
which  bear  the  names  of  Galvani  and  Yolta.  Why  need  I  speak  of 
science  alone?  Who  will  dispute  with  that  illustrious  people  the  pabn 
of  music  and  painting,  of  statuary  and  architecture  ?  The  dark  cloud 
which  for  a  thousand  years  has  hung  over  that  beautiful  peninsula  is 
fringed  with  irradiations  of  light  There  is  not  a  department  of  human 
knowledge  from  which  Italy  has  not  extracted  glory,  uo  art  that  ^ 
has  not  adorned. 

Notwithstanding  the  adverse  circumstances  in  which  she  bas  been 
cuiiiMiirw  placed,  Italy  bas  thus  taken  no  insignificant  part  in  the  ad- 
d^iwka.  yancement  of  scidnce^  I  niay,  at  the  close  of  a  work  of  which 
so  large  a  portion  has  been  devoted  to  the  relation  of  ber  infiaences, 
political  and  religious,  on-  the  reet  of  Europe,  be  perhaps  excused  the 
expression  of  a  bope  that  the  day  is  approaching  in  which  she  will,  wi& 
Borne  as  her  capital,  take  that  place  in  the  modem  system  to  which  she 
is  entitled.  The  course  of  centuries  has  proved  that  her  ecclesiastical 
relation  with  foreign  countries  is  incompatible  with  ber  national  life. 
It  is  that,  and  that  alone,  which  bas  been  the  cause  of  all  ber  ills.  She 
has  asserted  a  jurisdiction  in  every  other  government;  the  price  she  baa 
paid  is  her  own  unity.  The  first,  the  all-important  step  in  ber  restitu- 
tion is  the  reduction  of  the  papacy  to  a  purely  religious  element  Her 
great  bishop  must  no  longer  be  an  earthly  prince.  Rome,  in  her  out- 
cry for  the  preservation  of  her  temporal  possessions,  forgets  that  Chris- 
tian Europe  baa  made  a  far  greater  sacrifice.  It  has  yielded  Bethlehem, 
Gethsemane,  Calvary,  the  Sepulchre,  the  Mount  of  tbe  Ascension.  That 
is  a  sacrifice  to  which  the  surrender  of  the  fictitious  donations  of  barba- 
rian kings  is  not  to  be  compared. 
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_  CHAPTER  XXn. 

CONCLUSION.— THE  FUTUllE  OP  EtmOPE. 

r  oflhf  AryamVBt priMitttd  lu  Mil  fUiot  Kt/irrJini/  tlif  Taaital  PrOffrtu  ^Kmpt, 
hUtUMial  JMi^it^KtMt  it  the  Ul'Jtei  ef  iniiiriduaj  Lift. — !l  ii  aUo  the  Utmb  ^todai  Pre^ 

row. 
fHaioM  arriebitfat  Matmnty  futuKfiwiEf  atteapi  tJmr  oma  iiUfJEtrtaa/  OryiaitatiMi.—Ksoniple 

^tit  itojoxr  in  whick  Ait  Au  6no  (tee  m  DlnM.— A*  /nQier/tctim.—  IFJbU  t'(  Am  aeeam- 

Tie  O^aBi'aih'on  o/ptilitie  JituStct  is  the  £nd  to  wMei  &infMttu  A'ttJuaticn  it  fottjii^, 

A  pmioaoPHiCAL  principle  bccomca  raluable  if  it  can  be  used  aa  a 
guide  io  the  practical  purpascs  of  life. 

Tbe  object  of  tliis  book  is  to  impress  upon  its  render  a  convictaon 
Uiat  civilizaliou  docs  not  procetnl  iii  ati  arbitrary  manuer  or  a«wniM» 
by  chance,  but  that  it  ]>asac3  tbraugb  a  dcicrminaLu  sucocasion  «X 
of  stages,  and  is  a  deyelopmcnt  according  to  Inw. 

For  this  pur])060,  vc  oonsidcrccL  tlio  relatione  between  individual  utd 
ftodal  life,  ajid  sltowcd  that  tbcy  arc  pbysiologically  ituiepara-  iBdMiuma 
bio  from  one  aiiotber,  and  ihat  the  courso  of  oomiii unities  h^J^J^^ 
bears  an  uomigtakable  Tosentblance  to  the  prepress  of  aa  in*  *^' 
di\')dual,  and  that  man  is  tJie  archetype  or  exemplar  of  society. 

"Wo  then  examined  tho  intellectual  history  of  Greece— a  nation  offer- 
ing Uio  best  and  most  complete  illustration  of  the  life  of  liu-  «•*  <i>*  tnid- 
ouinity.  r  rom  the  beginnings  of  its  rD}ttiology  in  old  Indian  •>(  urowe; 
legeodfl  and  of  ila  pliitosophy  in  Ionia,  we  saw  that  it  passed  through 
phasing  liko  tliose  of  the  individual  to  its  decrepitude  and  death  in  Alex- 
andria. 

Then,  addreasing  ourselves  to  the  history  of  Europe,  wo  found  that,  if 
suitably  divided  into  groups  of  ages,  thei=c  groups,  compared  ,adtiitiii«ry 
with  eiich  other  in  chronolo^cal  succession,  pretient  a  slrilf-  •'^^•n'P* 
ing  reaemblaoce  to  thu  successive  phases  of  Greek  life,  and  therefore  to 
that  whioU  Greek  life  resembles — that  is  to  say,  indiTidual  life. 

For  thii  £akc  of  convenience  in  these  descriptioDS  vc  have  assumed 
arbitrary  epochs,  answering  to  the  periods  from  infiiacy  to  maturity. 
History  justifies  the  assumption  of  such  porioda.  There  is  a  •well-mark- 
ed difTcrcaco  bctwcou  the  aspect  of  Europe  during  its  eavago  tiiii™oi™«ii 
and  mythologio  ages;  its  changing,  and  growing,  and  doubt-  Dty^ 
ing  condition  daring  the  Itomiin  republic  and  the  Cxwim ;  its  submiss- 
iro  contentment  under  thclJyKaatioc  and  Italian  control ;  tho  assertion 
of  its  manhood,  and  rightof  thought,  and  freedom  of  action  which  char- 
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ftctsn^d  its  present  state — a  state  atlonied  by  great  diaooveries  in  id- 
enoe,  great  inventions  in  art,  addidoDS  to  the  comforts  of  lUe,  iniprove- 
ments  ia  locoDiotioo,  and  tbe  commaoication  of  intelligence.  Scicoce^ 
oipital,  and  macbinery  conjoined  are  producing  industrial  miracles. 
Coloaeal  projects  are  undcrtakim  and  executed,  and  tho  ivbolo  globe  i> 
literally  made  tbc  tbcatrc  of  actioD  of  every  individual. 

Kattons,  like  individuals,  are  bom,  proceed  tbroagb  a  predestined 
growtb,  and  die.  One  comes  to  its  end  nt  nn  early  period  and  in  an 
untimely  way ;  another,  not  until  it  bas  gained  maturity.  One  is  cm 
<rfrby  feebleness  in  ita  infancy,  anotbcr  is  destroyed  by  civil  disease^ 
aaotber  coinnuis  political  suicide,  another  lingers  in  old  age.  Bui  f« 
every  one  ibere  is  aa  orderly  way  of  progress  to  its  final  t«rm,  wbot 
ever  tbat  term  may  be. 

Now,  when  ve  look  at  tbe  sncoe^ve  phases  of  individual  life,  what 
is  it  tbat  we  find  to  be  tbeir  diicf  characteristic  ?  Intel  loctuol 
And  wc  ooosidcr  maturity  to  be  reached  when 
intellect  is  at  ita  moximnm.  The  earlier  stages  an  prepantosy;  tbey 
are  wholly  subordinate  to  thin. 

If  tbe  anatomist  is  ankud  how  tbe  human  form  advances  to  its  liigV 
imthcunia  cat  perrcciioii,  he  at  once  disregards  all  tbo  inferior  orgaus  d 
lUb.  wbicn  It  IS  composed,  and  answers  that  it  is  through  prons- 

iOQS  in  its  nervous  sti-uoture  for  iotcUcctual  improvcmeot;  tbjttin  at» 
cession  it  passes  through  stages  analogous  to  those  observed  in  other 
animals  in  tbe  ascending  scnle,  but  iu  the  end  it  leaves  them  far  bohiiwl, 
reaching  a  point  to  which  they  never  attain.  The  rise  in  organic  d» 
velopment  ineasarcs  intcHcctua]  dignity. 

In  like  mannoT,  tbe  pbvHioIogist,  considering  tbo  vast  serioe  of  ani' 
ud  in  thx  aa-  ^^^  ^'^^  inhabiting  tbe  earth  with  us,  ranks  them  in  tbc  or 
<«»>•«<«.  dcrof  their  intelligence.  Ho  shows  tbat  their  aorvous  mecJi- 
anism  unfolds  itself  upon  tbc  same  plan  as  tbat  of  man,  and  that,  as  its 
advancement  in  this  uniform  and  predetermined  direction  is  greater,  so 
is  tbe  position  attained  to  higher. 

The  geologist  declares  tbat  these  conolasions  bold  good  in  tbo  histaTj 
»<*>[*•  ij«-  of  the  earth,  and  that  there  has  been  ao  orderly  improvs- 
iu*fc  ment  in  intellectual  power  of  the  beings  that  have  inhabited 

it  succesrively.  It  in  manifested  by  their  nervous  systems.  lie  affirms 
that  the  cycle  of  transformation,  through  which  every  man  most  pass  is 
A  miniature  representation  of  tbo  progress  of  life  on  the  planet.  The 
intention  in  both  cases  is  the  same. 

The  sciences,  therefore,  joiD  with  history  in  affirming  tbat  tbe  great 
toBow^  of  M.  aim  of  nature  is  intellectaal  improvement  They  proclwm 
ud  inai][^^°  that  the  successive  stages  of  every  individual,  from  its  tar- 
Most  rudiment  to  maturity — tbc  numberless  organic  beings  now  liviog 
contemporaneously  with  us,  and  constittiting  tbe  animal  series — tbe  or 


Ijftppeaiaaoe  of  that  gnind  succoaton  vhich,  id  tlie  slow  lapse  of 
time,  iioii  emerged — all  these  three  great  lines  of  the  immifcstation  of 
life  furnish.  DOt  only  eridcnccs,  but  also  proofs  of  the  domimon  of  law. 
In  all  thoee  three  tines  tbo  general  principle  la  to  diifeTentiate  itutiDCt 
iVom  automatigtn,  aiid  ibon  to  dLflLTtintiato  intelligence  from  ingtinct. 
In  tnaa  himself  the  three  distinct  modes  of  life  occur  in  an  epochal  or- 
der through  childhood  to  tKo  most  perfect  Rtatc.  And  this  holding 
good  for  the  individual,  since  it  is  physiological ijr  imposable  to  separate 
him  from  the  rac«,  what  holds  good  for  the  ono  miut  atfio  bold  good  ibr 
the  other.  Hence  man  is  truly  the  nrohotype  of  society.  His  devel- 
cpmoDt  is  the  model  of  sooiol  progress. 

•  'What,  then,  is  the  conduwon  inculcated  by  these  doctrines  as  regards 
^le  social  procivsn  of  creat  communities?     It  in  that  all  polJt-  Thioumct 
ical  iDsUlutions — imperceptibly  or  visibly,  spontaneously  or  xai. 
pnrposoly— should  tend  to  the  improvement  and  organization  of  nation- 
al intellect 

The  expectation  of  life  in  a  commnnity,  as  id  an  individual,  inareiBes 
in  proportion  as  the  artificial  condition  or  lavs  under  which  it  is  living 
agree  with  the  natural  tendency.  Existence  may  be  maintained  under 
very  advcrKo  circumslances  for  A'Seuoa ;  but,  for  stability,  and  duration, 
and  proe{H:rity,  there  must  be  a  correspondcnco  between  the  artificial 
oooditioDs  and  the  natural  tendency. 

Europe  is  now  entering  on  its  mature  phase  of  life.  Knch  of  its  na- 
tions will  att«!Dipt  its  own  intellectual  organizatiou,  and  will  Anuaun  ai 
accomplish  it  more  or  Icfls  perfectly,  aa  certainly  as  tluU  heus  t>i(aKii:«iip(. 
build  combs  and  fill  tbctn  with  honey.  Tbo  exccUenoe  of  the  result 
will  altogether  turn  on  the  suitability  and  perfection  of  the  means. 

There  arc  lustorical  illustrations  which  throw  light  upon  the  working 
cS  these  principles.  Thus,  centuries  ago,  China  entered  on  E,„„pi„oii,^ 
her  Ago  of  Reason,  and  inBtinctivcly  commenced  the  opera-  *^  ^  ^^'"'^ 
lion  of  mental  organization.  What  ia  it  that  has  given  to  her  her  won- 
derful longevity  ?  What  is  it  that  insures  the  well-being,  the  proeperity 
of  a  population  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  millions — more  than  on© 
thirtl  of  the  human  race — on  a  surface  not  by  any  means  as  largo  as 
Europe  ?  Not  gengTa])hical  position ;  for,  though  the  country  may  in 
former  ages  have  been  safe  on  the  East  by  reason  of  the  sea,  it  has  been 
invaded  and  conquered  front  the  West.  Not  a  docility,  want  of  spirit, 
or  •ubmiadveness  of  the  people,  for  there  have  been  bloody  insurrec- 
tion<t.  The  Chinese  empire  extends  through  twenty  degrvcs  of  latitude; 
tho  mean  aitnual  temperature  of  its  northern  provinces  dilTers  from  that 
of  the  southern  by  twenty-five  Fahrenheit  degrees.  Ilcnoe,  with  a  won- 
derful variety  in  itn  vegetation,  there  must  \k  ^rcat  differences  in  the 
types  of  men  inhabiting  it.  But  the  principle  that  lies  at  tfa«  basts  of 
its  political  system  has  confronted  socoeasfoUy  all  these  human  Taricties, 
and  has  outlived  all  revolutions. 
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The  orgaoiMtion  of  the  national  intellcck  U  Ihat  principle.  A  broad 
aaiM«apa-  fouodiitionifl  laid  in, universal  education.  It  i5  intended  ihu 
tuaitM.'"  every  Chinese  eball  know  how  to  read  and  xn'itc  The  ^m- 
eial  i)lan  then  adopted  is  that  of  cumpelitivo  exiuniQaUons.  Thu  way  to 
public  advancement  ii  opt>u  to  all.  Merit,  real  or  suppoaed,  is  the  onl; 
passport  to  olHce.  Its  degree  determines  ejeulustvely  social  rank.  The 
government  is  organised  on  mental  qualifications.  The  imperial  consli- 
tution  is  imitated  in  those  of  the  provinoes.  Once  in  three  years  public 
examinations  ^ro  held  in  each  distriel  or  countv,  with,  a  view  of  a^on^ 
toiiiing  those  who  aru  (It  for  ofUce.  The  bachelors,  or  those  who  are 
8ucce8si\il,  are  trieuniollj  sent  for  renewed  examination  in  the  provin* 
oial  cf^iital  before  two  examiners  deputed  from  the  general  board  of 
pablio  odtitiAtion.  The  licentiates  thus  silWd  out  now  offer  thetDselvea 
for  final  cxataiuation  before  the  imperial  board  at  Pekin.  Soitable  can- 
didates for  vacant  posis  are  thus  selooted.  There  is  no  one  who  is  uol 
liable  to  sueli  im  inqui»itiun.  AVhen  vacancies  occur  they  are  filled 
irom  the  list  of  approved  men,  who  are  gradually  elevated  to  the  high* 
est  boQorai 

It  is  not  because  the  talented,  viho,  when  disappointed,  constitute  in 
.■a<.buiB.>ta-  other  countries  the  most  dangerous  of  oU  clawee,  are  here 
MitmiM*  provided  for,  that  stability  of  institutiona  bos  been  attained, 
bat  because  the  political  system  spprunches  to  on  agreement  with  that 
physiological  condition  which  guides  all  social  derclopmeat.  The  in- 
tention is  to  give  a  dominating  control  to  intellect. 

The  method  tliroagh  which  that  result  is  aimed  at  is  imperfect,  and, 
iMrarfMiwer  consequently,  an  absolute  coincidence  between  the 
enpiiiy*.  '  and  the  tendency  is  not  attained,  but  the  Ktahility  secund 
their  approximation  b  very  striking.  The  method  itself  is  the  issue  of 
political  forms  through  which  the  nation  for  ages  has  been  paaung. 
Thcii  iufiufhciency  and  imperfections  arc  incoiporatod  with  and  reap- 
pear in  it, 

To  the  prncticnt  eye  of  Europe  a  political  system  thus  founded  on  a 
iviwwr  liteniry  baaiM  appears  to  be  an  absurdity.  But  we  must  look 
MiHw.  with  respect  on  any  thing  tliat  one  third  of  mankind  have  con- 
cluded it  licst  to  do,  especially  since  they  hare  oonsiabeutly  adhered  to 
their  determination  for  several  thousand  years.  Forgetting  that  bcrnn 
tfaey  satisfy  nu  iostinet  of  humanity  which  every  nation,  if  it  lires  long 
enough,  must  feel,  Kuro[)C  oflen  asserts  that  it  is  the  competitive  system 
which  h^  brought  the  Chinese  to  their  present  slate,  and  made  them  a 
people  without  any  sense  of  patriotism  or  honor,  without  any  ihith  or 
vigor.  These  i»ro  the  results*  not  of  tlieir  system,  but  of  old  age.  There 
are  octogenarians  among  us  as  morose,  selfish,  and  conceited  as  China. 

The  want  of  a  clea"'  ""^erstanding  of  our  relative  position  vitiates  all 
oar  deali'    ~  ~  ''h  it  empire.    The  Chinese  has  beard  of  oar 
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It  opinions,  of  oar  iatoleraQce  tow&rd  thoec  ivbo  Aif-  bMin  ^mi- 
'fer  in  ideas  from  us,  of  our  worship  of  wealih,  mid  the  houor  tai°*MM^ 
we  paj  lo  birth ;  he  hns  heard  thnt  we  sometimes  comuiit  political  pow- 
er to  men  who  arc  so  little  above  tlit:  animals  that  they  can  neither  read 
nor  write ;  that  wu  faolii  military  aucccsa  in  esteem,  and  regard  the  pro* 
teaoa  of  arms  as  tbo  only  suitablo  occupation  for  a  gentleman.  It  is 
so  long  aince  his  anccfitoni  thought  and  acti^d  iii  that  manner  that  he 
justifies  himself  in  regarding  us  as  liuving  scarcely  yet  emerged  from 
the  barbarian  stage.  On  our  aide,  we  cheri^ti  tlie  deli]Bion.thal  we  nhall, 
bjr  precept  or  by  i'orce,  convert  him  to  our  modes  of  thought^  religioua 
or  political,  and  that  wc  can  iofusu  into  lus  etagnatiiig  reins  a  portion 
of  our  cntcrprific. 

A  reliable  aoooiint  of  the  present  eondilion  of  China  would  be  a  val- 
uable gift  to  philosophy,  and  also  to  HtaU.-smanship.  On  a  former  page 
I  bavc  remarked  (p.  23)  that  it  demauds  the  highest  policy  to  govcru 
populatloDa  living  in  great  diflorences  of  latitude.  Yet  China  vriwi  cmm 
boa  not  <Hily  oontrollcd  hvr  climatic  strands  of  people,  2lie  has  o»>w»a«<. 
CTca  uukIq  them,  if  not  boiiiogencous,  yet  &o  fitted  to  each  other  that 
they  all  tbiuk  and  labor  alike.  Europe  is  inevitably  hastening  to  be* 
come  what  China  is.  In  her  wc  may  see  what  we  eliall  be  like  when 
wo  arc  old. 

A  great  commumty,  aiming  to  govern  itsolf  by  intellect  rather  than 
by  coercion,  ta  a  spectocla  worthy  of  admiration,  even  though  the  mode 
by  which  it  endeavors  to  aceoiiipli.-ih  its  object  ia  plainly  inadequate 
^ute  force  hokU  communities  together  as  an  iron  nail  binds  Mtinpnn  id 
pieces  of  wood  by  the  compression  it  mokes — a  compression  %^^xn^. 
depending  oq  the  force  with  which  it  has  been  bommcrcd  in.  "»««* 
1%  ftlao  holds  more  tenaciously  if  a  littlo  rusted  with  a^.  But  Intclli- 
genoe  binds  like  a  screw.  The  things  it  has  to  unite  must  be  carefully 
aelJQSlad  to  its  thread.  It  must  be  gently  turned,  not  driven,  and  so  it 
retains  the  consenting  parts  iirmly  together. 

Notwithstanding  the  imperfections  of  a  system  founded  on  such  a 
fiiulty  basis,  that  great  commooity  has  accomplitihed  what  many  con- 
sider to  be  the  end  of  etatesDaanship.  I  have  already  (p.  426)  quoted 
the  remark  of  Machinvclli  that,  "  aa  to  govenmients,  their  form  is  of 
very  little  moment,  though  half-educated  people  think  otherwise.  The 
groat  end  of  statesmanship  should  be  pCTTnanence,  which  is  worth  every 
-tfiing  else,  being  tax  more  valuable  than  freedom."  But  permanence  is 
only,  in  aii  apparent  sense,  the  ol^eot  of  good  etateainanstiip ;  progrea- 
MOD,  in  accordance  with  the  natural  tondeoey,  is  the  real  one.  The  bqo- 
ecssive  steps  of  such  a  progresion  follow  one  another  so  imperceptibly 
that  there  is  a  delusive  appearance  of  pcnnaneoce.  Man  is  so  consti- 
tuted that  ho  is  never  awaro  of  continuous  molioD.  Abrupt  variations 
alone  imprcaa  his  attention. 
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Forms  of  goverameolf  UieirGfore,  nn:  of  moment,  thoofi^  not  ta  tbe 
msoaer  commonly  supposed.  Their  rnluc  iDcreiises  in  proporuon  m 
tlic/  permit  or  eacouragc  the  natural  tcndencj'  ibr  developmeut  to  be 
BtttisQed.  • 

WliUo  AexA  baa  ibas  famished  an  example  of  the  effects  ofa  catioul 
organiisation  of  intellect,  Europe,  on  a  smaller  scale,  has  proeenied  ui- 
A  uidu  «.  lustration  of  the  same  kind.  The  papal  intern  opmcd,  in  is 
wH«tuir.  ftpedal  drcuinstances,  a  way  for  taleat.  It  maintained  an  ia- 
tellectual  organizatioo  for  those  who  were  within  its  pole,  irrcspectiraof 
veolth  or  birtb.  It  was  no  objectioD  that  the  greatest  churchman  lb- 
queDtly  came  from  the  lowest  walks  of  life.  And  that  o^iauisaaiiMi  sat- 
tamed  it  in  spite  of  tlie  opposition  of  cxtoraol  drcutnstanoes  fiiv  atvtai 
oemnries  after  its  Kupcmaturai  and  ostensible  basis  bad  eompletely  de- 
cayed away. 

Wltatevor  may  bo  the  Cactit  nnder  which,  in  tJie  different  ooitDtriea  of 
Kuropc,  such  an  orgimiziition  takes  pliux,  or  the  political  forma  guiding 
j^i^MMb  «r  it,  the  basis  it  must  rest  upon  is  tmircrsol,  and,  if  noceeBarr, 
!^l^iS^  compulsory  edacation.  In  the  more  enlightened  places  the 
•^  movement  baa  already  nearly  reached  that  point.    Already 

it  is  an  accepted  doctrioe  that  the  state  has  rights  in  a  child  as  well  u 
m  parent,  and  that  it  may  insist  on  education ;  conveist-Iy  also,  that  er- 
ery  vhM  haa  a  claim  upon  the  govcmment  for  good  iQatracti<Hu  After 
provi<]ing  in  tbc  most  liberal  manner  for  that,  free  oouutrics  lutTe  bat 
one  thing  more  to  do  for  ibo  aocomplisbmen  t  of  the  rest. 

That  one  thing  is  to  secure  intellectual  fVecdom  as  oompletety  as  the 
rights  of  property  and  personal  liberty  bare  been  already  secaied. 
KenMiir  «r  Philosophical  opinions  and  scientific  cliscovcrioB  are  entitled  to 
ivindn.  be  judged  of  by  Ibcir  truth,  not  by  their  relation  to  ejdating 
interests.  The  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  Uk  antiquity  of  th« 
globe,  the  origin  of  species,  are  doetrinca  whicli  have  had  to  force  their 
way  in  the  manner  described  in  this  book,  not  against  philosophical  op- 
poaition,  but  opposition  of  a  totally  different  nature.  And  yet  the  in- 
terests which  rcitistcd  tbcm  so  strenuously  have  received  no  damage 
from  their  establishment  beyond  that  consequent  on  tbe  discredit  of 
having  so  resisted  them. 

There  is  no  literary  crime  greater  than  that  of  exciting  a  social,  and 
especially  s  theological  odium  against  ideas  that  arc  purely  sotentific^ 
none  against  which  the  disapproval  of  every  educalcd  man  ought  to  be 
more  Btrotigly  expressed.  The  republic  of  letters  owes  it  to  its  own 
dignity  to  totonite  no  longer  offenses  of  that  kind. 

To  such  an  organization  of  their  national  intellect,  and  lo  giving  it  a 
poll '  trol,  the  countries  of  Europe  are  thus  rapidly  ad- 

v<  V  arc  hastening  to  satisfy  their  Instinctive  tend- 

on'* \  in  which  they  will  embody  tbeir  intentioiis 
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must,  of  conrae,  dqxmd  tn  a  great  degree  on  the  political  forms  under 
whicli  tbcy  have  ]>assc(l  tbcir  lives,  moJUiod  by  tiiat  approach  to  ho- 
nK^eoeousaeas  wUich  ariaua  from  incrutsud  intercommunicatiou.  Tbe 
(anal  system,  no  wonderfully  dereloped  in  Chins,  exerted  do  little  in- 
^QBiice  in  that  respect — ou  influence,  however,  not  to  bo  compared  with 
thai  which  musl  Ve  the  resull  of  tbe  railway  system  of  Europe. 

In  an  all-importani  particular  tbe  prospect  of  Europe  is  bright.  China 
is  passing  llin>ugh  the  last  stage  of  civil  life  in  ibc  cLccrless-  n.  Jini»ftiu»u 
aeas  of  Buddhism;  £arope  approaches  it  through  Christiani-  uTi'^'uii^ 
iy.  tTniversa]  benevolence  can  not  fail  to  yield  a  better  fruit  than  un- 
social pride.  There  is  a  fairer  hope  for  naiions  animated  hy  a  sincere 
religiouB  sentiment,  who^  whatever  their  poliiical  history  may  have  been, 
have  always  agreed  in  this,  that  Ibry  were  devout,  than  gjr  a  people 
who  dedicate  ibemaelvea  to  a  sclfiah  pureuit  of  material  advantages,  who 
have  lost  all  belief  iu  a  future,  and  are  living  without  any  God. 


I  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  a  work  which  has  occupied  me  for 
many  years,  and  which  I  submit,  with  many  misgivings  as  to  ila  cxecu> 
lion,  to  the  indulgent  considwation  of  the  public.  These  pages  will  not 
have  been  writtjii  in  vain  if  the  facts  they  present  impress  the  reader 
ag  they  have  impressed  tbe  author  with  a  conviction  that  the  civiliza- 
lion  of  Kufxjpe  has  not  taken  place  fortuitously,  but  in  a  definite  man- 
ner, and  under  the  conlr»l  uf  natumi  law ;  that  the  procession  of  nations 
does  not  move  forward  like  a  dream,  without  reason  or  order,  bat  that 
there  ifi  a  predetermined,  a  solemn  march,  in  which  all  must  join,  ever 
moving,  wet  resistlcsaly  advancing,  encountering  and  enduring  an  in- 
evitable succession  of  events ;  that  individual  life  and  its  advancement 
ihroagh  sacccs»ive  stages  is  the  model  of  social  life  and  its  secular  va- 
xiations. 

I  have  asserted  the  control  of  natural  law  in  the  shaping  of  Imman 
BiTilirs — a  control  not  inccntustent  with  free-will  any  more  than  the  una- 
voidable passage  of  an  individual  as  ho  advODCcs  to  maturity  and  de- 
dinee  in  old  age  is  inconsistent  with  his  voluntary  actions;  that  higher 
law  limits  our  movcmcnta  to  a  certain  direction,  and  guides  them  in  a 
oeitain  way.  As  the  Stoics  of  old  used  to  say,  an  acorn  may  lie  torpid 
in  the  ground,  unable  to  exert  its  living  fopoe,  until  it  receives  warmth, 
and  moisture,  and  other  tilings  ncedi>i)  for  its  germination;  when  it 
grows,  it  may  put  forth  one  bud  here  and  another  bud  there;  the  wind 
may  bend  one  branch,  the  frost  blight  another ;  the  innate  vitality  of  the 
tree  may  struggle  against  adverse  oondittons  or  luxuriate  in  those  that 
are  congenial;  but,  whatever  the  circumstances  may  be,  there  is  an  over- 
ruling power  forever  constraining  and  modebng  it.  The  acorn  can 
only  produce  an  oak.  , 
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The  application  of  tbis  principle  to  haman  societies  is  completdj  es- 
tablished by  a  scientific  study  of  their  history ;  and  the  more  ezteonve 
and  profound  that  stady,  the  better  shall  we  be  able  to  disdnguish  the 
invariable  law  in  the  midst  of  the  varying  events.  Bat  that  once  thor- 
oughly appreciated,  we  have  gained  a  philosophical  guide  for  the  intei^ 
pretation  of  the  past  acts  of  nations,  and  a  prophetio  monitor  of  their 
fiitare,  so  &r  as  prophecy  is  possible  in  human  afiJurs. 
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Luther,  47H;  eicuuimumutUou  ol^  479;  «!• 

pcrlrnceor,  4U;  rerull  of,  43&.    ■ 
Lyceum,  131, 

H. 

AlB««Ionian  eampaifu,  83, 137, 138. 

MachiAvcU),  tXS,4SI. 

Miigi_-ll»ii,  hid  great  roTnge,  4fi0i 

MuuLL'  aii<J  u(!vniinaii(^,  16A. 

Mn^ic  Innicrn.  fiOG. 

Alui^in  Chnrlii,  ItCS,  > 

Magnetic  varioilons,  44B. 

BiaRoeiiain,  dlscoToriM  bt,  801. 

MainioniilM,  410. 

Mikljiighi,  531;. 

Man  conirolled  to  ph  meal  ofinta,  T ;  hit  net 
ronncHiona,  It3;  liiw  turm  uf,  79;  lattnl 
haln*  of,  &S9 ;  naluTD  of,  173,  &J4  ;  Tarift* 
tloni  of,  e ;  aodal  nrchclnNi,  1. 

Uareo  Folo,  458. 

Mariner^  compan,  857. 

Mturioge,  cvmpulsiou  ot,  167. 


1                                            ^^^r             INDKX.                    ^^^^^^^^^1 

UubUIo,  hii  work,  SH. 

Now  Acadcni;,                             ^^^^^| 

H>r»iUu«  Ficnw,  tbo  Flotonlft,  UT. 

Now«pa]icn,  47S,  WO.                       ^^^^H 

M&ltor,  in  injotractibiliiy,  6DS. 

NewtoD,  89,  im,  C8S,  BM.                ^^^H 

Nuininm  of  eertoin.ty,  17S. 

Niagftra,  Fall*  of,  E'S:                      ^^^^^| 

Hjuimu*  IVritii,  191. 

Xi««,  Coancil  of.SlS.                     ^^^^^H 

Mux  Miillcrcm  lantnuflf,  34. 

Nkwno  Craad.  :{ia.                           ^^^H 

HediciDc,  Alpxsndrian,  SM. 

Ntcolaa  V.,  406.                                         ^M 

£lE7pUu).  XDS. 

NtcomeAK.  Cbureli  of,  ietuoni,  S0&     ^^M 

"        mi^mMon  of,  2W. 

Ntelmbr,  »7.                                         ^H 

Uoditunneon,  1^1,  319;   Bad*  0^  44ti  iriMt- 

Niices.                                     ^M 

dcn  gr,  31. 

NLrwana,  or  nonenticT,  GS,  ITOu                ^^| 

Heituic  iKhixkl,  110. 

Nofcorat,  William  dc,  397.                        ^H 

KtciiuiiA  nf  Samnti,  91. 

Nonadcf,  Atlatlcv  38.                            ^H 

Mnndlcanl  otJ-.ts,  371. 

Kaminallm  and  UcftUim,  8S4.               ^^1 

Menu.  [uiiiitiieB  of,  4S,  109. 

NorwBjr,  depth  of  rain  in.  19.                    ^^M 

U«U|iliji!(x  ArwIutleV  1:12. 

tnd  SveiSan,  rnntioD  ot,  $M.       ^^H 

"           tudcuDTM  ut,  Aid, 

Konveciaii.  diet  of,  21}.                             ^^H 

M«tecciouoDc,8l. 

Kontiu,thohcii:tkiSll.                      ^^1 

Hoxloo.  aocial  cundilion  of,  IM. 

Numa.  83.                                                 ^H 

HiJdlei  Agto,  ihuir  condition,  108. 

Nnnilwra  tfce  ftnt  prindple,  84>                ^^H 

Bf  IcrttliAn  of  birds,  £. 

Numcniua  a  Trinilarian,  16&.                  ^^H 

Milk;  Wtv,  KG. 

^^^^^1 

Mill  life,  613. 

^^^1 

Slilti'ir«  FuniJiM)  Lou,  SOS. 

Oikj,  lacntd,  IH7.                            ^^^^H 

MiracU  cure,  £80. 

Obdiifct,fiti,  fil.                           ^^^^M 

piftjx  CO?. 

Octaa,  IM  aiio,  dfi9.                       ^^^^H 

*    Hl«l«ti«rict,Lriafa«adI)Htub,  Sn. 

(kUTf,  iQuaical,  6ft.                                 ^^H 

Hotri*,  UIi.«,  TO. 

OEympian  dnitiMb  ilwlr  iMlan,  87.    ^^^^H 

HobKmmet),  'J44. 

Omar  takfa  JcrvMkiii,  248.             ^^^^H 

II,, -HH. 

Opinion  and  Bttma,  88L                  ^^^^^| 

MolumniMliuiliiu,  tmu  m  EuroiM  of,  347. 
"               cflccl  of,  cin  OlinKCeiidam, 

[Iptlci,  diit-oreriM  in,  AM.               ^^^^^^ 

Oinhnitic^nM,  niina  td,  1E3.                  ^^^^^H 

2fl7. 

Ordcnk  monuiic,  ibcir  tpntA,  SI8L  ^^^^^| 

MuhnnunisliinUin,  liceniuro  of,  &50;  kcu  of. 

Oignnbmi,  daicauf  Turiona,fiaa.             ^^H 

237. 

Orplient.,  legend  of,  37.  ^_^^H 
Oauii,  40, 67.  .^^^M 
Otto  Owrickc.  A36L                       ^^^^H 

MQhamnieJiii]i.ii]i,pnt<ular,  3SA. 
Muiiuiii^rin,  toi>pfe«,k>n  of,  405, 

Uoauiieim>,ftni(^lio  ration  of^  330. 

One,  iu  dtying  ii|^  SS.                    ^^^^^| 

"           sprcftUof,  321. 

•^^^^^H 

UaokM,3\t. 

^^^^1 

"      AfrlcAQ  ftn<]  EiiropciiD.  176. 

PadAc  Ocean  cmwd,  4S1.             ^^^^| 

••      Kuicrn  «nU  WeacrB,  322. 

Pa^nlxni,  iu  atlttnik,  188.  ^^^^H 
PoititinK  and  scttlptnie,  2€7.            ^^^^^^| 

"      influcnoe  of,  824. 

Monoiheitn  wcccdcd  li;  imivriiilkm,  190, 
"           Roman,  iu  boundaric*,  i&3. 

I'alicoDtotogj,  libtor;  ot,  1X7.         '^^^^^^t 

pAntliclfnD,  89,  lOG.                           "^^^H 

HonUniu^  lh«  Pa^ldrl^  216. 

r.reck,  Ifie :  Indian,  43.        ^H 

Hood,  rolcatiin  ftccion  in,  ttO. 

Papacy,  origin  of,  Z15,  SM.                       ^H 

Hon!  pkjra,  fiOf). 

iDlvllMiualend  of,  401.               ^^| 

HoUon,  Itm  of,  AZt. 

puUikai  lDd«i)eDden«  of,  269.     ^^M 

Hnggkton,  lArmU,  £>(>3. 

Paprr,  mrcntlon  of,  478.                           ^^H 

Huwum,  Atcxnndriiin,  189, 140, 29S. 

PappiiR,  133.                                       ^_^^H 

MjrccaiB,  lion  kxo  of,  S3. 

ParUamcnt  *ccii*u  tbo  cldlj,  i99bi^^^^^| 

UyiboIoKy,  Otouk,  origin  of,  SS. 

Fanua,  Jobn  of,  9Si.                       .^^^^1 

pMiMmdes,  89.                                  ^^^H 

K. 

Paa«al,fiSC.                                          ^H 

Napier,  KSS. 

fab  view  of  tiuiiuDit^,  18.     ^^^^^| 

Nationi,  trniicitional  furrai  of,  13;  doatb  of. 

Pnih-xone,  17.                                  ^^^^^H 

13;   jirogrcM  of,  9;   kcuUt  mutioiu  a^ 

Pntrirtic  0tiiiioloE7,  447.                   ^^^^^| 

12. 

RcoKraphy,  end  aC  446.             ^^M 

Vouthtis,  tZft. 

IcMiilnit,  iM  dedlM,  491.  4H| 
Patii»ticiKn,  conflict  of,  with  iihilyililij.  SStT 

Jfebobc,  «xuimM  of,  SSi. 

Mobular  hj^KKbetw,  S3^. 

decline  of.  4». 

Neen>mkn«ir,  AlexADclriAn,  3F9B. 

doetriocs  cT,  889.                     ^_ 

N«o-P1iitniii*ni,  Ue. 

«ffi»CUof,4gi.                        ^H 

NofTonit  (inleni.  KSO.  GM. 
HMtorkDioD,  lis,  ifd,  290. 

Plains  ^taitlin*,  hla  aavcriir,  184.  ^^^^H 
PaDsanlaa,  97,                                  ^^^^^H 

^^^ 

^H 

^^W^Kta!«^^^^ 

Pmm,  Ubeny  ot,  8M. 
Prindiua,  NewHaX  S,  69^  »■. 

M    Pabums,  4t. 

■  F^a,«T4. 

Printing,  invention  of.  471. 

■  PnguBaa.  Ubru;  of,  285. 

"         iw  pfforW,  47a. 

■  FBrietatW. 

Problcmi  ol  Givok  phlJotopbtr,  16l« 
Piotlus  burni  Vitftllui'i  iliipi,  Ifid, 

FerictioiM,  113. 

^^^riodkiiiM^  bnmAD,  cauo  at,  6. 

"      Ilia  tbcoloKy,  ISO. 

^^^■^aiciks,  181. 

Pr««pcT  Al{iitiiu,  &3&. 

^JH^MUfJM,  vSeaU  of,  1B1. 

ProlMtanli,  origiD  of,  481. 

^HmMpolia,  borninit  of,  129. 

Piunmetichiu,  fiR, 

1    sint*,  Kvolc  of;  1 S2. 

P»unniiu<t  of  Archimrclet,  115. 

■    Ptnima  wm>,  »6,  137. 

Ptjcholagy.  orlnln  of.  74. 

PmnriSad  fomw  iotrodncsd,  27. 

PlvliMuicu,  bJoirraphT  of.  L43. 

_   PtrinrtMtlon*,  ■nranoniicsl,  SSS. 

'•        poMtiiin  itt,  138. 
Piclirnir,  liii  fi^-titnxi>,  ICl. 

■   Ptoni,  1m  locUl  comliilpni  U7. 

■       "     ninlots  d  iatrict  of,  69. 

i'aljiit  iiflcctedhy  llie  prw*  474. 
"      dcclitio  of,  influcnoe,  4T&. 

■    Pvtcr  .MoiTOiMs  2»3. 

■    Peter  the  llerniit,  841. 

Piinia  waT«,  181. 

■    Fbia  the  VeI>e^■l>l^  934. 

Plmn!l^  47. 

■  PUbdalpbiu,  Ptolemjr,  14t. 

Pjmunidi,  as,  S9, 63. 

*    PM1»,  ucanlii  of,  66. 
PttUlp  the  Fair,  SSG. 

iTrriio,  121. 

Pvrrhoti,  ibe  Ei^nC  181. 

Pbiln  the  Jew,  Ififi,  174. 

PTtliB«<VB«  83.  8S. 

•*         hlaicrvlo«,17L 

'*    oTLuiMslsa. 

PUhaopben^  iwnecutian  of,  28  L 

Q. 

Plttlavoplior'*  atcn*,  SOSt. 

FhiloMpltic*!  prindple^  ■ppl!<?B[ioa  of,  176. 
■*          Khoula,  Indiaa,  18. 

QulQiiu  Sazilu,  181. 

Philosophf,  Gitok  ud  Iiidiui,  ihoir  Mtalagy, 

R. 

17K. 

RttbbU,  41S. 

PWlMopUy,  Grecli,  cmJ  of,  1«0. 

Raitvijiy!S  Clt. 

"             '■      tuiDiiLftrT  of,  160. 

Kain,  maximum  polDti  of,  19. 
"     •)uiLnttt>  ol,  i$. 

lU  defKU,  173. 

peripat«(ic,  13S. 

Rninlots  «(>uiilriM,  69,  C3,  488. 

••          reApppnr&nF«  of,  8S7. 

Uainv  days,  Inttiu-nce  of,  80. 

FUo^ttmi,  thiHinr  of,  GOi. 

'"          Dumlietur,  18. 

PhoMMis  baili  Muwillm,  84. 

r(imi-MB   lii*  [Milicj,  ft". 

I'btEiiictuiu.  enwrpriM  of.  S3. 

1                     iibfturaam,  90. 

PhoBphorui  ilbcDTcrcd  bjr  Arals,  904. 

!■■                    '■-". 

PhotoKrapli?.  608. 

Ifc-ilus  (u-iiuu,  ;,S2. 

Fli7«k]*iK,  Jowiah,  996. 

Ucromtfttiaii,  i:!!!  aimt«f  tha,48?;  atUmpl- 

PhTikvoTZcnv,  194!. 

cd  in  Urueoi,  ST i  (yniulcr,  iHJ;  is  Swit- 

Fhtakilofv  of  Arinloili^,  131. 

terlan4,  460  j  in  lul;,  481. 

■•          "  I'IjUo.  116. 

Bcliw,  RK"  nf,  3*. 

lUfMI^  •Doionl.  Itu;. 

'*      wonhlp  of,  807. 

Ftinu,  kctktn  on  lir  of,  S76. 

KeminiMcnco.  114. 

"      ftnd  MtimoU,  relktioD  of,  75,  577. 

ik'pnblic  uf  flatn.  117,  157. 

PlalKB,  baitic  of,  06. 

ilevoliiiinn.  Frcncb,  430. 

Pl)Uo,29.  lis. 

RhBCGtU,  113. 

PlMonluu,  IfiS. 

Itbvdca  raiwil  (mm  tlia  m»,  3&  4 

"         rottoni-J  in  EoroM,  4{7. 
PUr«,  mirMK  montl,  re*!,  907. 
PlCMlM,  149. 

Kbodiftns  mftritinia  KKtHa  vt,  88. 

Itis  VtslB.  U, 

ItobbM  K  vrod.  220. 

Plotina*,  whtinjti  ol^  167. 

Boman  i>nn<|iii'tt,  fftneai  of,  1A9;  dcpmftf. 

Pluu.^c^  12S,  IBG. 

IHT:  «ihnic«l  olGnwnt  diupptwn,  169;  Ic- 

PoluRUr,  fiSO. 

icends,  liiO;  pbllosoph^.  16»:  povrr,  in4a- 

PoljBuBiY.  Ua  cffcctt,  247. 

enMof.38:  triple  funn,15U;  republic,  180; 

Polrllwu'm,  decline  of,  88. 

wtJineii,  chi'ir  diiaoInlcnoM.  187. 

"         Miugoainii  of,  to  Mieueet  8G. 

Bomc,  (IcTinIoa  o£,  Ui\  fall  and  pillago  ol^ 

FostifitftI  power  •uilained,  !23. 

bj  VmicUU.  2.',9 ;  fall  of,  23;!  |  nJuioM  0^ 
Ui   Constnntinnplc-,    2C1  ;    penuuieiiM   ut. 

Pope*,  binxraphj  oi;  280. 

Pwphyry,  IM. 

<r>iii«i  of  tho,  9;   prv|tn>**  uf,  to  lupramM;. 

"         hU  writing  bnmt,  1(8. 

KeO;  hiiiorjof,  179;  ilirea  prtunirei  npvB, 

Poneniift  lake*  Home,  lai. 

8S7;  i;nnnr«f.ll*8- 

Poaiilinutti.  IT2. 

Rorol  Mcicfies,  fouodiuoa  gfi  £37. 

Pm-cxutcncc,  Bcntiincat  of,  1I6> 

' 

^^^ 

Stoia,  tSS.                                    ^^^^^^^1 

^L^     SUiua,  DcMrt  or,  1ft. 

tSl;liU3^  HI.  Kmcon,  Slti.                    ^^^^H 

^^^K    SikiSKiica,  CctUBcil  of,  IOl 

San-dial*,  Td.                                        ^^^^^1 

^^H                        Univcreitr  of,  fiSO. 

tiiin,  his  iafiucncc  on  uaurc,  £IIS.                  ^^^| 

^^^H     Saiucnt  TocHbiilai^,  34- 

tho  aoni'M  of  fitne,  575.                          ^^^ 

^^^H     t^iKwiu,  Ibuir  nolirr,  3G0^  S8T. 

Sup«r«Tc:^ation,tliM>7of,  478.                             1 

Supematnnil  appearaii«e«,  eaiiM  t^  818.    ^^J 

^F           tJUDdinai'ian  ili«ror«iy  orAnsrin,  U6. 

Supcniitiona,  duappeannce  cf,  I8t.            ^^^| 

H                      "            gRologiCaJ  moLiou,  33. 

Hj'bari*,  9r>.                                                    ^^H 

H           SchinD,  tbo  et«&i>  3''<J- 

Srpbilia,  496.                                                ^^M 

■        Schoiutic  phiiMophr.  ass. 

Tacttns  on  Romaa  moralltr,  16&                ^^H 

^^H.                      ibeokirr,  SU. 

^^B   SebooU.  pklloMiSLnl  Qradc.  83, 110. 

^^^B    Sgmdoti  Alexandrinn,  nnprsaicd,  9^0. 

Tartan,  »(>.                                                   ^^H 

^^B    SuftfABoT,  21. 

I'nrtanu,  2G,                                                 ^^H 

^^^B    Scaioiw,  effect  of,  C. 

rnxalion,  Rumnn,  166.                                 ^^^| 

^^^B    Sobaniaa  do  EJcano,  IfiS. 

I^jliWDIMi,  invamian  at,  £17.                         ^^^| 

^^^B    Scculiit  mequklitiea,  R30. 

Tcmptan,  prooew  againil,  393.                    ^^H 

^^^B                 inoteuienlorAiU,  St. 

TcTttdlfan,  K65.                                         ^^B 

^^H  fieDeoi,  191. 

lib  letter  to  SconoLa,  SOfc.  ^^H 
Teatimonj,  human,  rahie  or,  4 1 3.               ^^H 

^^H   SeptuainniUiblc,  HI. 

^^^H    ScnpioD,  dctUuciii^n  ot,  237. 

TeCracij-t,  8^1.                                                 ^^H 

^^V    ScntpU,  180. 

Thabor,  nijalcrimas  ligbl  of,  3$9,                    ^^^| 

V               "      fttatne  of,  det(roT«d,  !S$. 

Thalcn,  philfHophj-  of,  70.                             ^^^B 

■           Scmtus,  £3&. 

Thoatro  in  Englaad,  S06.                             ^^^B 

B        ■                 nuirtfTdom  of,  492. 

Theodora  reslorea  imagei^  SIS:                   -^^^M 

B            Shnkipeu^  208. 

llieoaoric,  261,  283.                                      ^^B 

B           8lK|)bcrdi,S8]. 

I'heotloaitu,  iht  geoawter,  m,                  ^^^| 

th«Oiml,Ml.                      ^H 

■            BuDODj,  ontaaicatioD  of,  396. 

Thcon,  US.                                                    '^^H 

■            Siriiif,  iliv  Dt)g-eUr,  08. 

ThucT-didoi,  SO.                                              ^^M 

^^    Skopdcs,  ni. 

Hdcw  and  enrreat^  S90.                              ^^H 

^^^K    BUvcry  nndcT  Cbarlenia>f^o,  9T6. 

Time  not  atMolatc,  18.                                ^^H 

^^^B    SIsTO  sTiitoin,  Romnn,  It'f. 
^^^B  Bnow,  oiftribntioii  of,  )n  Enrape^  19. 

jiTnorgnnic,  558.                                    ^^H 

Tornadoes;,  BUI.                                              ^^B 

^^^B  Snowv  itkjf,  number  of,  19. 

Tonn,  bntilo  of,  S73.  ^^H 
Trado-wind,  8.                                          ^^M 

^^^H    Bocicty,  Su  (rue  n;)rrvsoiil»tire,  10, 

TrantfonuaUon  ofiliiagm  4&                     ^^^| 

^^^B    Bociologj',  <:om)>sraliri;,  i'JO. 

TnuuEuooal  famw,  9.                                   ^^^| 

^^H   Socruw,  85,  im. 

TrananlKration,  44,  ^2,  SC,  Hi.                -^^M 

^^^B  BttUr  •j'vuim  provoi  law,  8. 

TntiuraiMion,  hcraditarr,  £71.                       ^^^| 

^^^K  SepKUsT  docnpttnUid,  230. 

Trusmntittioo,  dnctriDo  of,  ES7.                   ^^^| 

^^^P  Sofdiieti,  100,  ICX 

ofmMalStWI.                      ^H 

^"    Borceiy.  liurofiean,  410. 

of  oncauUmi,  S6I.               ^^H 

Soul,  115;    ubsMpiion  of,  169;  tho  haman, 
SflO ;  lailiiin  Idciu  of,  44 :  puritlriuiim  of, 
45;   nolurD  of,  L63;  of  toe  trvild,  T3;  a 

Traniuttttantlailoa,  S02.                                 ^^H 

conflict  on.  8I&            ^^1 

TVibonian,  SCff.                                               ^^B 

part  of  Oud,  1C9. 

'[Viiiitanaii  coaOmcrtJ,  210.                            ^^H 

Soaad,  nature  of,  &9S. 

Trin)t5,  Indian,  47.                                        ^^^B 

Bpain,  criin^  of,  U8 )  Mohammedan  literk- 

Egyptian,  GT,  14S,  ie&                   ^^H 

tan  of,  851 ;  eanqncM  of,  816;  Kaman  au- 

TrinmTiraie,  INH.                                            ^^H 

noxationv^  183. 

Trojiui  hone,  S7;  war,  SI.                          ^^^M 

Sparta.  %. 

Troubodoni*,  3G9.                                          '^^H 

tipanacus,  ihc  atiuHalor,  193. 

Turkiah  innwDn,  cfferi  ot,  iOt.  ^^H 
Turks,  tbdr  origin,  403.                           ^^B 

fippeifif  grBTiiy,  laliks  of,  360. 

Spbomis,  ihe  Hioic.  111. 

Tfcho,  586.  ^^B 
l^pea,  Platonic,  HI.                                      ^^M 

t'pbcm,  their  music,  1^6. 

Sphinxoi,  M. 

lyriaiUL,  theh  «titcn«Ue,  89L                         ^^H 

Sfiani  cord,  iu  action,  MS. 

lyrc,  fall  of,  S9.                                              ^H 

^m     6pamaii(«na  generation,  7S,  80. 

^1 

^^B    Stan^  eliMtn  oC  533. 

^^B       "     mnllipla,  4. 

Ulpltllu  In-rcnu  an  al]ibatal,S7&               ^^H 

V          Star  Konbip,  8, 60. 

Under  world.  20.                                             ^^B 

^^^^     Btophen,  Popc^  rotoecnUcs  Fcpin,  27i> 

TJoiluUtDTj  iheoij,  AOIt.                                 ^^H 

UniformiiT,  doctrine  of,  S6(>                          ^^H 

^^V  BtoioMU,  137. 

Vail;  of  inankinil,  8.                                     "^^H 
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Unimn  imcluuieekble,  79. 

"       its  nugnitade,  640. 
Unrelittlttlitj  of  aeiue,  90. 

V. 

Yaaial  attack,  243. 
Tan  HelmoDt,  fiSfi. 
Tamtion  of  iptcka,  7. 
ToTTO,  190. 
Tuco  de  Gama,  448. 
VedaiuD,  42. 

"       its  dumgoa,  47. 
Vedic,  mbior,  doctrines^  4S, 
Venice,  her  commerce,  442. 
Venoa,  light  of,  649. 

Vesicles,  aerre^  ■tmctiireandflmetionio£581> 
Vieta,  fi85. 

Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  fi28. 
Virgin  Uarf ,  model  of;  267. 

"     ;    "      worship  of,  219. 
ViKonti,  Bamabaa,  feia  iireverance,  S95. 
Vocabnlai7,  Indo-Gennanic,  23. 
Volcanoet,  547. 

Voragea  and  travela,  minor,  458. 
Vulgate,  226. 

W. 

War  tjvtaa,  Boman,  165. 


War,  nuges  of,  496. 
Water,  cbemical,  802. 

"     ita  compoeition,  600. 
Watt  invenu  the  iteam-engine,  610. 
Week,  origin  of  the,  299. 
Weeping  itatoea,  87. 
Westehalia,  peace  of,  481. 
Wicltf,  398,  484.     ' 
Willi!,  536. 
Wind,  natnre  of,  3,  597. 

"     floathweat,  efieds  (^,  18. 
Winking  pictores,  87. 
Witchcraft,  410.  » 

Women,  condition  of,  in  India,  46. 
World,  abaorptioa  of  the,  167. 

■<      end  of  the,  279,  644. 

"      origin  of  the,  161. 
Wrald^  saccesaion  of,  £73. 


Xantippe,  109. 
Xenopbanes,  87. 
Xerxes,  96. 


X. 


Zeno,  133. 

"    the  Eleatic  90. 
Zningliiu,  4S0. 


Z. 
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